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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


The attempt of the editor in the new edition of The Stmients 
English Literature has been to bring the work as far as 
possible into line with contemporary and authoritative criticism, 
to harmonise picvious editions, especially with regard to the 
final part of the book, and to provide a manual which, while 
supplying the ordinary student with necessary' facts, may also 
be of use to the more advanced student and to lovers of Knglish 
literature generally. The subject, since Mr, Shaw’s original 
work was written, has assumed such important proportions, 
and the number of authorities is become so incredibly greater, 
that much that was then matter-of-fact and current criticism is 
now obsolete. The book, therefore, has been rewritten com¬ 
pletely ; and, while the editor has endeavoured to retain, with 
as little alteration as possible, all that was most characteristic 
of the original author’s thought and style—as, for example, in 
the chapters on Shakespeare and Milton—much of it is of 
necessity entirely new. All facts and dates have been carefully 
and scrupulously verified by comparison with the most recent 
authorities; and, although it is more than possible that, in so 
wide a field, some errors may have been overlooked, yet it is 
believed that the student will find the manual accurate and 
trustworthy in this respect. The second chapter, on Chaucer, 
has been rewritten by Professor W. P. Ker. The editor wishes 
to thank Mr. J. Cooke, of Dublin, and Mr. H. W. Law for the 
care with which they have read over the proofs of the book, 
and the valuable advice and help which they have given him in 
the prosecution of his task. 


Lincoln, A/ajr igoi. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE KNGI TST[ LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

§ T. The most ancient inhabitants of the Dritish Isles. § 2. The Roman 
occupation. § 3. Tniccs of the Celtic and I.atin periods in the 
Rn^flish language. § 4. T eiitonic settlements in Driti-nn. § 5. Anglo- 
.^xiin language and literature. § 6. KfTects of the Norman Conquest 
upon the P'nglish population and language. § 7. Romance litera¬ 
ture. Norman Trouv6res anrl Provencal Tioubadours. § 8. Change 
of .\nglo-Saxon into English. § 9. Pnncipal epochs of the English 

l.ingUrigc. 

§ 1. Within the limited territory comprised by a portion of 
the British Isles has grown up a language which has be¬ 
come the speech of the most free, most energetic, and most 
powerful section of the human race, and bids fair to be, at 
no distant period, the universal medium of communication 
throughout the globe. Its literature, inferior to none in variety 
or extent, is superior to all others in its robustness and uni¬ 
versality of scope, and has exerted a great and continually 
increasing influence upon the progress of human thought and 
the improvement of human happiness. To trace me rise 
and formation of such a language cannot be otherwise than 
interesting and instructive. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the British Islands of whom 
we have any certain information were a branch of that Celtic 
race which appears to have once occupied a large 
part of Western Europe. Although the causes and 
period of their immigrations into Europe arc lost in 

f irehistoric tradition, these Celts, in their two divisions of Gaels 
i.e. strangers, whence Gaul and Wales, /e pays de fr<r//ri^and 
C ygiry , seem to have covered a very large extent of territory, 
and, in their Druidical worship, their astronomical science, 
and many other features, to have retained strong traces of a 
remote Oriental descent. The Cymric or Briton immigration 
ENG. LIT. B 
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was later than the Gaelic. The Gaelic Celts seem to have 
conquere 3 the obscure people of the Neolith ic age (whose 
descendants the Piets are supposed to have been), and were in 
their turn absorbedT by the second Celtic invaders. It is far 
from probable, however, that the Cymric race ever attained more 
than the lowest degree of civilisation. We know little of its 
history. The Cimbr i whom we meet in the later wars of the 
Roman Republic, were another race, and must not be confvsed 
with th's savage and barbarous race of strangers. Dut we 
may be certain that its condition was veryiiittlc superior to 
barbarism— a. nomadic and predatory mode of existence, the 
absence of agriculture, and that infallible sign of a savage state, 
the universal habit of tattooing and staining the body, are 
sufticient proof of a low civilisation. Whether the 
Phantcian Phoenicians, the traders of antiquity, ever extended 
their navigation to Britain, is a doubtful matter; 
at all events, their expeditions were confined to the 
tin-mines of the Cornish peninsula, and there is no ground for 
supposing that the influence of these more polished strangers 
could have effected much with the great body of the Celtic 
population. 

§ 2. The beginning of any intercourse between the primitive 
Britons and a foreign nation was the Roman invasion in 55 B.C. 

Julius Caesar, having subdued the Gallic trines ot 
^upaium^ France, found himself on the shores of the Channel 
and w'ithin sight of the white cliffs of Albion, and 
naturally desired to push his conquests into the region in¬ 
habited by a people whom the Romans considered as dwelling 
at the very ends of the earth—“ penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos.” The customs of the country were much the 
same as those of Gaul: its religious and political institutions 
differed very little. The likeness of the dialects of both countries 
may be seen by compai mg the modern Breton language with 
Welsh or the extinct Cornish tongue. The Briton was, how¬ 
ever, a more difficult foe, and it took the greater part of a 
century to overpower him. At last the superior skill and 
military organisation of ^he Roman armies prevailed: the 
country became a Roman province, and the whole of England 
and the Scottish Lowlands, from the Straits of Dover and the 
Channel to the Firth of Forth, came under Roman domination 
—the mountain fastnesses of Wales excepted. This state of 
things lasted fur about 480 y ears. A large body of Roman 
tioops was permanently quartered in the new province : cities 
of the first rank rose in many parts of the kingdom, and were 
connected by first-class military roads, which still exist. The 
most important of these was Ermine Street, the Old 
North Road of to-day, which ran from Newhaven, 
or some station near it, to York, by way of London, 
Stamford, Ancastcr, Lincoln, and a ferry across the Humber, 
some distance above Hull. Beyond York it was continued 
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by a road through Boroughbridge tb Catterick-on-Swale (where 
it is now called Leeming Lan^, and northwards through the 
county of Durham, until, near Hexham', it joined Hadrian’s 
defensive wall, which is still to be traced from the Tyne to 
the Solway. Obviously, this road would be crossed by many 
others—at Royston in Hertfordshire it met the Icknicld 
Way (Via Icenorum), which crossed England from the cast to 
the ^est; and twenty miles or so farther on, at Huntingdon, 
it met the road which connected the two great cities of Col¬ 
chester (Camulodunum) and Chester (Deva)—(he Via Devana. 
Chester, again, Was at the head of Watlin^ Street, the modern 
Holyhead Road. York itself was a most important place, and 
there is a very generally received legend that Constantine the 
Great was born there. • 

Thus, by means of such communication, the country became 
Latinised, like the other side of the Channel. Latin became 
the civilised language. The Celts of the Welsh 
and Cumbrian borders and the Piets of Scotland, The Latin- 
whosc mountains were inaccessible to the Roman ^BrftaL. 
arms, retained their tribal peculiarities, and waged 
war upon the civilised pfovinccs that had adopted Roman 
customs. But even tho language of these savages, which 
in subsequent ages became a wonderful and flexible literary 
mcdHim, received the impress of Rome. They rc-adapied the 
Roman names of places fur themselves, although these had 
been borrowed, almost without exception, from older British 
forms. Thus the Roman name of the modern Manchester 
was Mancunmm, the first syllable of which was taken from 
the British maen = 2L stone. In Welsh this was turned literally 
into the word Manceinion. And in modern Welsh words there 
is a distinct remnant of Latinism hidden beneath the essentially 
local exterior. But these tribes remained hostile, forming a class 
distinct from their civilised brethren. The great Northumbrian 
wall, with its numerous military towns, was constimctcd to hinder 
Pictish incursions. So that w'hen the Roman troops were with¬ 
drawn from Britain to protect the falling Western 
Empire against its barbarian enemies, we can easily 
comprehend the position of the Romanised section 
of the population. They had lost, in all probability, their 
original valour ; they had acquired the vices of servitude 
at a period when vice was the open shame of all classes 
of Roman society and the Empire was a mere toy in the 
hands of any aspiring master of the palace; and, under 
these circumstances, they found themselves exposed to the 
furious incursions of hungry barbarians, eager to rccO\ cr what 
the^ considered as their birthright, and bitterly angry with 
their degenerate countrymen, as traitors and cowards who had 
basely submitted to a foreign yoke. The avenging swarms 
of Scots and Piets swept down into the Lowlands and began 
to take their awful vengeance upon their unhappy countrymea 

B 3 
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They destroyed almos^cvery trace of civilisation; the furious de¬ 
vastation which they carried through the land is commemorated 
in the ancient Cymric song^ and legends. Their unfortunate 
victims, after sending a pitcotrs appeal to Rome in vain, took 
the dangerous but necessary alternative of inviting some warlike 
race of foreign adventurers to protect them. These adventurers 
were the Saxon pirates. 

§ 3. Wc have just called attention to the Latin element in 
one of .he Celtic dialects. These dialects, of which the existing 
British forms are the Welsh of the Principality, 
n/CMc the Gaelic of the Highlands, and the nearly iden- 
amiLatin tical Er 10 of Ireland, have no affinity whatever 
with modern English. An Englishman has the 
'ngts . jitniost difficulty in learning Welsh, which presents 
him with the problems of an Oriental or Slavonic language 
—it does not answer his conception of a language at all. 
It IS in all respects a completely different tongue; and so 
insignificant has been its influence upon Flnglish that, out of 
the enormous number of words composing our vocabulary, it 
would be difficult to point out a hundred which arc the direct 
offsjjring of the Celtic tongue. It is true that the English 
language contains a considerable number of words which may 
ultimately be traced to Celtic roots, but many of these are prob¬ 
ably due to a French medium and spring from a Breton source. 
The same remark applies to that Latin clement which is so pro¬ 
minent in English. The Latin words, which constitute three- 
fifths of our language, cannot in any instance be proved to have 
derived their origin from any corrupt Latin patois spoken in 
Britain: many of them seem to have been filtered through some 
of the various forms of the Romance speech, the parent of 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. Yet, if the Celtic 
element in our language is scanty, one class of words takes us 
back to the Brito-Romau age—the place-names w'l^jch, in Wales, 
the Scottish Highlands, and Ireland, among a pure and unmixed 
population, have remained unaltered from a very remote period. 
In Wales, for instance, the names of certain places remain, in 
pronunciation and orthogi aphy, much as they existed even before 
Julius Ciesar’s invasion. Some places have suffered changes of 
spelling —thus Merioneth, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
atL substantially the Norman versions of Mcirionydd, Penfro, 
Caerfyrddin, and Morganwg : other names, like Trefaldwyn, the 
local name for Montgomery, are simply translations, and in the 
I reach of the eleventh century would read thus—^Villebaudouin. 
In Scotland we have Anglicised most words: in Ireland we have 
adopted a phonetic system of spelling : e,g. Dublin =: Dubhlinn, 
or the name Leary Laoghaire. Drogheda adheres much more 
closely to the old form. But that the names survive almost 
perfectly is unquestionable. Even in those parts of the country 
which have suffered from the inundations of various peoples, 
many ancient and purely Celtic appellations remain. The 
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termination “ don ” is in some instances the Celtic word “ dun^ 
a rock or natural fortress. And in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Warwickshire, we find a river Avon—one of them in Saxon 
times the important boundary between Mercia and Wessex— 
which is simply the English phonetic version of the Welsh afon^ 
a river. The Dore of Derbyshire, and its neighbour the 
Derwent, are derived from the Celtic dwr, the modern Welsh 
for ^ater—found also in the Douro, the Dora, and other foreign 
rivers. Ouse, too, so common a river-name in Engl.md, is 
similarly a variation of another Celtic word for water, and 
so on. Notice, too, our relics of Latin words in our numerous 
Chesters^ e.g. Manchester, Rochester, Silchester. Winchester, in 
its first syllable, retains the Roman name Venta, which translates 
the Celtic Gwent. 7 ’he Isle of Wight is really G-wight, from 
the Roman Vcctis, the v being easily interchangeable with w. 
Stony Stratford, on Watling Street, recalls the Strata, or paved 
roads of Roman times. The same word is found in the Welsh 
ystrad : e.g. Ystrad Farchell, in Flintshire, is the Celtic version 
of Strata Marcelli—Marccllus’ road. Lin-coln = Lindum-colonia, 
and Porchester, at the mouth of Portsmouth Harbour, is a trans¬ 
lation of Casira Portiis—Havencamp, as we might say in the 
Teutonic manner. 

§ 4. The true foundations of the English laws, language, and 
national character wore laid, during the century from 450 to 
550 A.D., deep in the solid granite of Teutonic 
antiquity. The piratical adventurers whom the old 
German passion for plunder and glory, joined with 
the eiitieatios of “ the miserable lintons,” allured across the 
North Sea from the bleak shores of their iiatiie Jutland, 
Schleswig, Holstein, and the Baltic seaboard, were the most 
fearless navigators and the most redoubted sea-kings of those 
days. Their arrival in Britain, and the picturesque myth of 
Vortigern, Hengist, and llorsa, became a happy hunting- 
ground witll^ the old chroniclers ; and, during the greatest 
jieriod of English literary history, Thomas Middleton, follow¬ 
ing Raiiulf of Higden’s Polychronicon, worked it into its linal 
and most apocryphal state in his curious play, The Mayor oj 
Qfteenhorough. These rovers were essentially and in eveiy 
respect savages ; but their rugged and energetic nature, which 
Tacitus had sketched so admirably in his Germania^ contained 
thqt germs of a noble type of national character, and ofiered 
a fertile opportunity to Christianity and civilisation. Successive 
bands of the same race, attracted by the reports of their 
predecessors, which praised the superiority of the new settle¬ 
ment over their ow'n barren and perhaps over-peopled father- 
land, established themselves in those portions of Britain 
previously occupied by the Romans. But, like the Romans, 
these new invaders remained excluded from the mountainous 
districts of Wales and Scotland. Gradually, after a succession 
of bloody conflicts, they succeeded, as the Roman armies had 
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done before them, in (jriving the Celtic marauder back upon his 
own natural strongholds. To-day we may see the confirmation 
Fate of present inhabitants of those 

tL Celtic mountain regions, who are of pure Celtic blood, 

ejetneHtia retain the language of their British ancestors, and 

ntaiH. form a race as completely distinct from the English 
people properly so-called, as the Finn or Lett from the Slavonic 
occupier of his rightful heritage. At the same time, tliese 
mountainous districts became the home of legend : 
i Saxon and Norman, from their frontier for- 

suJenMtm. tresscs, jiaw the misty peaks and hilltops with a 
supersf'tious fear. Thus legends grew up round 
the great summits of the Grampians, like the mysterious 
mountain Schiehallion : strange peaks like the Monmouthshire 
“ Holy Mountain ” were connected with the Devil; and the 
lofty hills round Dolgelly, with narrow valleys between them, 
gave rise* to the common saying, current until Telford pierced 
the Snowdonian highlands with his great road, that “the 
Devil dw'elt in the middle of Wales.” Conversely, the isolated 
existence of the Celt among these mountains made him a 
romantic and impressionable being, who saw visions and 
dreamed dreams : the Irishman, from time immemorial, revelled 
in the most exquisite and delicate fancies, in a fairy mythology 
which, with a certain amount of terror and mystery, combines 
a wonderful humour, half playful, half tearful, in its tales of Ban¬ 
shees, Fairies, Leprechauns, and Avise women. The Welshman, 
melancholy and deeply Religious, produced, in process of time, 
an unriv.allcd body of romantic and sacred poctr>'; while, in 
the seventeenth century, Ellis Wynn’s Visions of the Sleeping 
Bard proved a supreme testimony to the wealth and strange¬ 
ness of the national imagination. The Highlander, still more 
sad and less musical, concocted pitiful and heart-rending 
legends, and became famous for his miraculous power of second- 
sight. His character may be thoroughly studied in the wild 
and stormy tales which cluster round the fall of the Stewart 
dynasty. The level and consequently more easily accessible 
part of Scotland was peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whose manners and customs may be studied there 
DMiioH as easily as in England itself. We are highly 
%Mand. mistaken in regarding all Scotsmen as Celts alike : 

Highlander and Lowlander alike would repudiate 
the insinuation, and William Wallace, a native of the Border, 
would decline the tartan which posterity has given him. The 
Romanised Britons or Cymry, occupying the West of England 
from the Channel to the Clyde, shrank before the invader; 
some, in the face of persecution, fled to Armorica. The less 
vigorous moral constitution of the Celt, whether friendly or 
hostile, was absorbed by the greater energy of the Teuton, 
or gradually disappeared with the fatal certainty inherent, by 
an inevitable law, in the contact of two unequal nationalities. 
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Eventually, after a long struggle, he ijas confined to Wales 
and the counties of Devon and Cornwall. The primeval 
Celt has retained his separate existence on the territory of 
Great Britain simply on account of a peculiar combination 
of geographical conditions. 

§ 5. The true parentage, therefore, of the English nation is 
to be traced to the Teutonic race—the race, one of whose 
tribes had taken part in the fierce wars of the ccntui y before 
Christ, and had menaced the Roman Republic. The northern 
invaders spoke a Low Germanic dialect, akin to the 
modern Dutch, but with many Scandina){ian forms 
and words. Its character, like that of the men who 
used It, was at once practical and imaginative, and required only 
the influence of civilisation to become a noble vehicle of every 
kind of expression. In modern English, the ideas which ad¬ 
dress themselves to the emotions, and those which bring man 
into relation w'lth the chief objects of nature and the sentiments 
of simple existence—the ideas, in short, which appeal to the 
“ absolute man ” and directly touch the spirit—are expressed 
for the most part, in simple words of Teutonic origin. The 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity under St. Augus 
tine (597 A.D.) and the devoted band of missionaries who 
streamed into England in his wake, not only re-established the 
religion popular from apostolic times among the Romanised 
Celts and stamped out by the heathen invaders, but brought 
the heathens themselves into contact with more intellectual 
forms of life and a higher ty]ie of civilisation. The transfer of 
their religion from the gods of Asgard to our Blessed Saviour, 
while it softened their manners, exposed their literature to the 
modifying influences of the corrupt but more civilised Latin 
literature of the Lower Empire. The language showed rapid 
signs of improvement. The rude saga and war-song weie 
superseded by compositions on almost every branch of know'- 
ledgc, legal works, historical chronicles, ecclesiastical 
and theological disquisitions, together with a large AngioSaAjnt 
body of poetry, in which a very peculiar metrical BHowia.7.‘ 
system was adapted to subjects derived either from 
the Scriptures or from the lives of the saints. The curious, but 
rather tedious, versified paraphrases of the Bible by Caedmon— 
generally attributed to the middle of the seventh century—were 
long considered to be the most ancient of the more noteworthy 
Saxon poems ; but, in the present century, the discovery of the 
manuscript of the lay of Beowulf has furni.shed us with a 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry decidedly more ancient and 
far more interesting. Its composition ccxtainl) belongs to a 
period far earlier than English Christianity and its continental 
influence, and is therefore free from any traces of the imitation 
of Lower Empire rhetoric wh’ch prevents Caedmon's poem from 
being altogether representative of the national spirit. Beowulf 
in its picturesque vigour one of the most interesting monuments 
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of early literature, is not inferior in energy and conciseness to 
the Ntbelungenlied^ alfhough far beneath it in extent of plot 
and development of character. Its subject is the expedition 
of Prince Beowulf, a lineal descendant of Odin, with the 
ob|cct of ridding Hrothgar, the Lord and builder of a palace 
called in the sa^ra Heorot, from a demon or monster, called 
the Grendcl, which secretly enters tlie hall at night and de¬ 
stroys some of the king’s sleeping warriors. This primijjve 
vampire is probably a poetical personification of some poisonous 
marsh-damp, for, in the poem, it issues from a neighbouring 
fen—^fen, it must be remembered, is a Saxon word, from 
fynegean (to be roften), and implies a malodorous, rotten 
place—and takes refuge in it again uhen Beowulf, after a 
furious conflict, gives it its death-wound and drives it back. 
Beowulfs voyage in his “ foamy-necked ” ship over the “ swan- 
road ” of the ocean, his arrival at the foreign court, and his 
narrative of his own exploits, are, in the telling, very like 
the ancient Scandinavian sagas. The versification, like that of 
Saxon poetry in general, is exceedingly peculiar, and the system 
of its construction for a long time defied the ingenuity of philo¬ 


logists. The Anglo-Saxons did not study the regul.ir 
Mehf. recurrence of syllables as the base of their verse— 
still less that employment of similarly sounding terminations 
of lines or parts of lines which vie call rhyme. Their simple 
requisite essential of verse was that in any two successive lines 
—which might be of any length—there should be at least three 
words beginning with the same letter. This odd and primitive 
system is called alliteration, and wms used, with certain modifi¬ 
cations, in later works, such as The Vision of Piers Plowman. 

The language in which these works are composed is popularly 
called Anglo-Saxon; but in the works themselves it is always 
styled English, and the country England, or the 
land of the Angles. By the term Anglo-Saxons we 
distinguish the Saxons of England from the Saxons 
of the Continent, without implying any combination of Angles 
and Saxons, which would be ridiculous. But why the term 
English was in time applied exclusively to this Saxon language 
is not very clear. Some writers have supposed that the Saxons 
were only a section of the Angles, and, consequently, that the 
Anglian and Saxon colonists always recognised the name 
Anglian as the proper title of the nation. Another hypothesis 
is that, as the inhabitants of the island became first known to 


the Holy See through the Anglian captives who were carried to 
Rome in the sixth century, the name of this tribe was given by the 
Romans to the whole people, and that the Christian mission¬ 
aries to Britain would naturally continue to use it as the name 
both of the people and of the country. The famous story of 
St. Grego^ and the British captives —non Angli, sed angeli — 
may be cited in support of this. At all events, the story of 
King Egbert’s decree, imposing the name of England upon the 
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country, is unsujsported by contemporair or any credible testi¬ 
mony, and it is more natural to suppose that the names 
England and English had already been adopted as collective 
terms. It is now very common to discard the term Anglo-Saxon 
altogether, and employ English as the name of the language 
from the earliest date to the present day. However, as has 
been already observed in a previous work of the present series, 
“ ajchangc of nomenclature like this would expose us to the in¬ 
convenience, not merely of embracing within one designation 
objects which have been conventionally separated, but of con¬ 
founding things logically distinct; for, though our modern 
English is built upon and mainly deriv’d from the Anglo- 
Saxon, the two dialects«are now so discrepant that the fullest 
knowledge of one would not alone suihee to render the other 
intelligible to either the e}c or the car.” For .dl practical 
purposes they are two separate langii.ages, as difl'crent from 
one another as modern English is from Dutch. 

For a long period the Saxon colonisation of Britain w'as can ied 
on by detached Teutonic tribes, who est.ablished themselves in 
vacant districts, or ousted less w'arlike occupants 
from their homes; and in this way gradually aiosc Tiw An^io- 
a number of independent states and kingdoms. The ^^J^archy 
se\en kingdoms into which England was diiidcd 
were united by a kind of irregular defensive bond, and aie 
known collectively as the Heptarchy ; their names remain in 
the titles of some ol our counties— e.g. Northumberland, Kent, 
Sussex. In the regular course of things, the great south-western 
kingdom of Wessex, comprising Wiltshire, Dorset, Sonieisel, 
Berkshire, and Hampshire, growing by degrees more powerful, 
absorbed the others or rendered them subordinate ornaments 
of one crown. This important event took place under Jvgbert, 
early in the ninth century. From this period to the middle 
of the eleventh century ind the Norman Conquest, the histoiy 
of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy presents a confused and melan¬ 
choly picture of bloody incursions and fierce resistance to the 
barbarous and pagan Danes, who endeavoured to 
treat the English as the English had treated the Damsk 
Celts. Almost the only brilliant figure m this age 
is the well-nigh perfect type of patriot, warrior, king, and 
philosopher, in the person of the illustrious Alfred, wliose 
virtues would appear to posterity almost fabulous were they 
not handed down in the minute and accurate rccoids of a 
biographer who knew and served him well. Even Alfied was 
powerless to stem the tide of Danish invasion * bis treaty of 
Wedmore (878) was broken after a verj'^ fc>v )ear *. Meanwhile, 
the Danish ravages played incalculable havoc with the main 
sources of learning and literature—the monasteries. In 870, 
Hinguar and Hubba defeated and slew the East Anglian 
king Edmund, and burned the episcopal city of I'hetfurd. 
St. Ethcldreda’b shrine and monastery at Ely were sacked, the 
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abbey of Crowland wa^ pillaged ; at Peterborough, the wealthy 
“ Golden Borough ” of the Saxons, the monks were scattered. 
Churches were burned and their chronicles destroyed. In 
the great Saxon church of Sidnaceastcr, now called Stow— 
the mother church of the northern part of the diocese of Lincoln 
—the marks of Danish fire may still be seen upon the piers of 
the tower. But, although much damage was thus done, the 
two fierce races, so obstinately contending for the mastery, 
were very nearly allied in blood, and their amalgamation 
would have produced no very material change in the language 
or institutions of t^f country. In those parts of England, 
chiefly in the north and east, where colonies of 
Danes established themsel\l£s, either by conquest or 
settlement, the philologist may trace, in the rustic 
idiom, and still more clearly in the names of families 
or places, evident marks of a Scandinavian instead of an Anglo- 
Saxon population. Examples of this will be found in some 
portions of the Scottish coast, on the east coast of Ireland, on 
the coast of Yorkshire— e.^. in the names of Runswick Bay and 
Whitby; in Lincolnshire and the adjacent country— e.g. Scawby, 
Firsby, Skegness, and innumerable other places ; and in parts 
of Norfolk— e.g. Hunstanton. The sca-king Havelock, who 
bequeathed his name to an illustrious family, is said to have 
founded the Danish town of Grimsby. Saxon memorials, pre¬ 
served in the names of men, families, and places, and in numerous 
architectural monuments, are so common that there are very few 
parts of England in which the majority of the names arc not pure 
Saxon. Our important towns, Bristol, Nottingham, Shrews- 
buiy, preserve their Saxon names beneath a very shallow dis¬ 
guise : a name like Cirencester, the Saxon version of the Roman 
Corinium, is practically unaltered. The w'hole middle and lower 
class of our population bear unmistakable marks of Saxon 
blood; and, with certain reservations, the sound and spirit of 
the popular language is essentially Saxon. Such dialects as the 
Somerset patots^ or the closely allied speech of Dorset, finely 
illustrated in the poetry of William Barnes and the novels 
of Thomas Hardy, form +he bridge between the Anglo-Saxon 
language and the refinement of the later English tongue. 

§ 6. It would be an error, nevertheless, to suppose that all 
words of Latin origin which are to be found even in the earlier 
period of the English language were the direct result 
NormaH of the Noritian-French clement, and were introduced 
*EngUsi^'* from the year 1066 onwards. Latin was cultivated 
in the monasteries ; it came to be employed in the 
services of the Church; and, simply as the liturgical language, 
must have incorTOrated a large number of Latin words in the 
Saxon tongue. For example, the word Mass^ as a synonym for 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, was very early derived 
from the “ Ite, missa est,” of the Liturgy ; and round the Church 
And its services were collected an enormous number of purely 
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Latin words. Alfred, we know, visited Jlome in his youth, and, 
having acquired there a considerable amount of his unquestion¬ 
able learning, exhibited his care for his counti y'men’s enlighten¬ 
ment by translating into Saxon the last fruit of Roman literature, 
the De Consolatione Philosophia of Boethius. The chronicles 
of the Venerable Bede and other Saxon ecclesiastics were 
composed in Latin ; and men like St. Wilfrid and Benedict 
Biscop, who were devoted to the See of Koine, would have 
taken pains to impress the usefulness of Latin upon their 
monks. The conclusion obviously is that there must have been 
a strong influx of Latin words before thp Conquest, the spirit 
and character of the language remaining unaltered. It may be 
supposed, too, that during the last half century of Anglo-Saxon 
rule the superior civilisation of the French race must have had 
some influence upon the aristocratic, if not upon any other class. 
The intermarriages between the Saxon and Norman families, 
and the Norman prejudices of Edward the Confessor, must have 
tended to increase the Galhcising spirit which is perceptible in 
Anglo-Saxon writings of that date. 

In tracing the influence of the Nonman Conquest upon the 
Language, institutions, and national character of the people, 
we should observe its clfects under these separate 
divisions—political, social, and philological. The uuiunue: 
first two practically go together. For the most X^rhe/tu- 
important change which was cftected by Norman 
rule w'as obviously the oiganisation in England of the already 
existing feudal principle, the military tenure of land; the sprctid 
of the chivalrous spirit and habits which were the natural result 
of feudal institutions ; and the establishment of the broad line 
of demarcation scp.irating society into the two great classes of 
Nobles and Serfs. Feudal institutions at first had been unknown 
to the early Saxon colonists, and seem to have been repug¬ 
nant to that free democratic organisation of society imported 
by them from Germany, which Tacitus shows to have universally 
prevailed among the primitive inhabitants of the Teutonic 
swamps and forests. The Scandinavian pirates—the Northmen 
who carried devastation oyer every coast accessible to their 
“sea-horses,” and wresting, under the valiant leadership of 
Hrolf the Ganger, a magnificent province from the feeble and 
degenerate successors of Charlemagne, called it, after their own 
name, Normandy—adopted, under pressure of circumstances, a 
strong system of military oiganisation. By this alone a war¬ 
like minority could hold in subjection a more numerous but less 
vigorous conquered people. Like the Lombard kings in Italy, 
and like a multitude cf other races in different parts of the world 
and at different epochs, they found the feudal system indispens¬ 
able to their position. It already existed in England under a 
rudimentary form, which they had only to bring Into order and 
endow with a regular constitution. Similarly, the Guiscards, in 
establishing the Norman kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, im- 
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printed on them the stamp of feudality, and organised a system 
whose overpowering iiffluence survived in those conservative 
provinces until a very late period. However, as William of 
Normandy's invasion was carried on beneath a really plausible 
allegation of a legal right to the English throne, his investiture 
with the crown was very carefully brought into agreement with 
the constitutional forms of the Saxon monarchy ; and probably 
it was only the obstinate resistance of the sullen and sturdy 
Saxon iieoplc that at length wearied him into treating his new 
acquisition with all the vigour of a conquering invader. His 
careful survey and register of the territory still exists in that 
curious monument of antiquity, Domesday Book ; he 
c^H ueror i^troduCwd thc scvcrcst measures to keep down the 
inatt^oHs. rising of thc people, as, for example, the famous 
institution of Curfew, ivhich, by the way, was not 
a tyrannical invention of his own, but a very common regula¬ 
tion in feudal states ; he divided the land into 60,000 liefs, 
which, after ousting the original Saxon proprietors, he dis¬ 
tributed, on thc feudal conditions of homage and general 
defence, to the warriors who had enabled him to subjugate the 
country; he depopulated vast tracts of inhabited land .ind 
transformed them into forests for the chase ; with very few 
exceptions he con tided thc highest ofHccs in Church and State 
to men of foreign blood. Thus Lanfranc, an Italian of great 
intellect and statesmanlike qualities, was made Arch- 
^MeTattd tiishop of Canterbury ; Rcmigius of Fdcanip and 

Trefates. Herbert of Lorraine founded the sees of Lincoln 

and Norwich. These feudal nobles and ecclesiastics 
built their castles all over the land, great frowning oblong 
keeps with inaccessible walls many feet thick, surrounded 
by vast earthworks and entrenchments. Castle Rising in 
Norfolk, Richmond Castle in Yorkshire, and the huge keep of 
the Tower of London, 'ire excellent specimens of the warlike 
structures with which these tyrants overawed the humbler 
populace. The names of many carried terror: in Devonshire, 
Judhacl of Totnes ; in Oxford, Robert d’Oilgi; above all, in the 
fenland, Ivo Taillebois, Lord of Spalding—men like these were 
detested and feared by thc Saxon villains. Tw'o distinct and 
hostile nationalities came into gradual existence in the country 
Saxon anti during the long period of Norman and Plantagenet 
"NonnaH. rule. The Saxon race descended to the level 
of an oppressed and servile class ; but, being faj 
•ngan , superior in numbers to their oppressors, they ran 
no risk of being absorbed and lost in the dominant people. 
Similarly, the high qualities of the Norman race, thc most 
valiant, wise, and inteUcctually active people in Europe, 
saved them from sinking their individuali^ in the countiy' of 
their adoption. Several ages passed before the two nationalities 
were amalgamated ; but their amalgamation, the consequence 
of their high, although very different, merits, and also of a 
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happy combination of circumstances, produced a people of the 
highest vigour and energy. Their affinities combined, as it 
were, to form a new and powerful substance. But for several 
centuries the two fierce and obstinate races felt nothing but 
hatred towards each other, a hatred cherished by the memory 
of a thousand acts of tyranny and contempt on the one part, 
and savage revenge and sullen degradation dn the other. The 
pr»m]sing overture to their antagonism may be studied in 
Charles Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. Macaulay has well 
observed that “ so strong an association is established in most 
minds between the greatness of a sovereign and the greatness 
of the nation which he rules, that almost ever)' historian of 
England has expatiated with a sentiment of exultation on the 
power and splendour of her foreign masters, and has lamented 
the decay of that power and splendour as a calamity to our 
country. This is, in truth, as absurd as it would be in a 
H.iytian negro of our time to dwell with national pride on 
the greatness of Lewis the I'oiirtcenth, and to speak of Blenheim 
and Ramillics with patriotic i egret and shame. The Conqueror 
and his descendants to the fourth generation were not English¬ 
men : most of them w'ere born in France : they spent the 
greater part of their lives m France: their ordinary' speech 
w as P'rench ; almost every high office in their gift was tilled by 
a Frenchman : every acquisition which they made on the 
Continent estranged them more and more from the population 
of our island.” Though every trace of this double and hostile 
nationality has long passed aw'ay, abundant monuments of its 
former existence arc to be observed m our Ian- 
giiagc. The family names of the higher aristocracy survivals a/ 
in England are almost universally French, while double 
those of the middle and lower orders arc as un- 
inistakably English. Thus among our noblest families arc 
—this has nothing to do with their genealogical complications 
—the Russells, Seymours, and Courtenays, to mention no 
other names ; while our Smiths, Browns, Johnsons, and 
Hodgkins plainly betray their Teutonic origin. In many of 
our villages, especially in the south, the name of the Norman 
proprietor is retained— e.g^. Stoke Courcy, Shepton Mallet, 
Tamerton Foliott, Cheddon Fitzpaine, and hundreds of others. 
Under the Norman regime the Saxon subdivisions of the 
country were transformed from the democratic shire 
into the feudal county, administered by a military 
governor or count, like the Franche Comti or wtotountws. 
county of Burgundy m France, the county of 
F'landers, the county of Montferrat in Italy, and the very 
important county of Barcelona in Spain. The Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant of a county is the peaceful survival of the Norman count. 
As the shire disappeared fn the county, so the ancient ' 

Saxon witanagemote or tkvtg was transformed into 
the feudal Parliament of nobles, the members of 
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which occupied their seats, not as elective representatives of 
the people, but as vas^sals in the enjoyment of military hefe. 
Thus the great ecclesiastical dignitaries, prelates, and mitred 
abbots took their part in the deliberations of the legislature, 
in their quality of holders of lands, and disposing, as 
bishop such, of a certain contingent of military force. One 
or two prelates were all-powerful. The Bishops of 
Durham, for instance, had the men of Tynedale and Weardale 
—St. Cuthbert’s “ Holy-workfolk ”—at their exclusive disposal, 
and were practically monarchs in their own territory. The Bishop 
of Ely had palatine jurisdiction in his Isle : ofTcnders, in such 
cases, broke not the " King’s peace ” but the “ Bishop’s peace.” 
A hundred analog as to this may be found in the medieval 
history of Europe. The king was simply a baron with a high- 
sounding title in the midst of a republic of temporal and 
spiritual barons ; and this fact explains such events as the 
Barons’ Wars and the extraordinary murders of Edward II 
and his great-grandson, Richard 11 . 

But we are at present concerned with the effect of the 
Norman Conquest upon the English lan^age. Here the task 
Norman tracing the process of admixture between the 

injiuence: two races becomes at once more complicated and 

(a) jsj^ecion morc interesting. On their arrival in Normand>, 
tk€tanguag<. Ganger’s piratical followers had found 

themselves exposed to those civilising inHucnces which a small 
minority of rude conquerors, placed in the midst of a subject 
population, their superior in numbers and culture, can never 
resist with success. Like the hordes of barbarians who shared 
among them the territories of the Roman empire—the Spanish 
Visigoths, for instance—^the Northmen, with the Christianity of 
the conquered nation, imbibed also the language and civilisation 
so intimately connected with that Christianity. In an incredibly 
brief space of time they exchanged for their native Scandi¬ 
navian dialect a language entirely similar, in its words and 
grammatical forms, to the idiom prevalent in the northern 
division of France. “ Gra^cia capta ferum x ictorem ccpit, 
et artes intulit agresti Latio.” 

The language thus communicated by the subject to the 
conquering nation was a dialect of the great Romance speech 
of the Middle Ages, which, extending from the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean to the English 
Channel, may be defined as the decomposition of 
the classical Latin. It was soon divided into two great sister- 
idioms, which adopted as their token their distinctive forms of 
the word yes^ and became known as the Langue ifOc and the 
Langue d^Oil. Roughly speaking, a boundary between the two 
was formed by the Loire. South of the river the dialect split 
into many forms which still survive in the speech of the common 
people—Auvergnat, Catalan, etc. These may be all grouped 
under the head of Provencal, which is closely allied to Spanish 
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and Italian, and is spoken, with local modifications, in Provence, 
in the county of Languedoc, and in Catauonia. The Auvergnat 
dialect is somewhat peculiar, with a strong Celtic element, and 
stands half outside the group. North of the Loire, the Burgun¬ 
dian of Sens, the “franc Champenois,” the inhabitant of the 
king’s domain, and the Tourangeau of the middle provinces, 
all spoke a language which, to all intents and purposes, is the 
French of to-day. Knowing the circumstances under which such 
a dialect as the Romance was formed, it is no difficult problem 
to establish d priori the changes undergone by the mother 
tongue, or Latin, in its transformation ii^o what was at first 
little better than a barbarous jargon, although developed subse¬ 
quently into regular and beautiful dialects. The language of 
ancient Rome, a highly inflected and complicated tongue, 
naturally lost nearly all its inflections and complexity. Thus 
the Latin substantive and adjective lost all those terminations 
which in the original language expressed relation, like the various 
cases of the different declensions ; and these were indicated 
from that time forward by the simpler expedient of prepositions. 
This is the transition from a synthetic to an analytic language. 
Latin still existed as the monastic and learned 
language. Brought face to face with the Romance 
dialects, it lost its classic stateliness, but gamed 
111 humanity and nervous power of expression. Medieval 
Latin, with all its occasional solecisms and barbarisms, was 
not a dead, but a very living language, the vehicle of the 
highest emotions. In their influence upon the human heart, 
their knowledge of man, and their power of saying precisely 
what they wanted without circumlocution, St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and the author of the Imitatio Christi were greater 
by far than Cicero and Seneca. 

§ 7. The literary models which the Norman invasion intro¬ 
duced into England were no less important than the linguistic 
changes consequent upon the admixture of the Romance 
dialect with the Saxon speech. Together with their feudal in¬ 
stitutions the Normans brought with them the poetry of 
feudalism, that is, the poetry of chivalry. Lais and Romances^ 


Fabliaux and chivalrous legends, soon began to 
modify the rude poetical sagas and the tedious Lives a,a/ects and 
of saints and hermits which had formed the bulk of Engiuk 
Saxon literature in England. Few subjects arc so 
dear to the learned amateur as the origin and specific character 
of the Romance literature. In particular, the distinction 
between the compositions of the Norman Trouvrres and the 
Trovengal Troubadours has given rise to many elaborate dis¬ 
sertations and contending theories. Nevertheless, 
it may be easily concluded that Trouvire and 
Troubadour arc obviously two forms of the same 
word, the first belonging to the Langue (LOil^ the 


second to the Langue ifOc. The natural and picturesque 
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definition of a poet a “ finder * or “ inventor,” which these 
words convey, bears some analogy with the Scandinavian term 
SX;aM^ or “ polisher ” of language, with the Greek irotiyr^Sy and 
with the Anglo-Saxon name of the SeSp or “ shaper ”; and the 
beautiful qualification of the poetic art as the “gay science” 
(ff/ saier, la gate science) no less faithfully corresponds to 
the idea expressed in the word “ glceman,” which was applied 
in Saxon to the singer or bard, the glcemakcr of the banquet. 
Nov we find, looking at the distinction between Northern and 
Southern peoples, that in the Northman imagination, sentiment, 
and memory receivij, most development, wWle the Southerner 
is more remarkable for the vivacity of his passions and the 
intensity—which also implies the transitory duration—of his 
emotional feeling. Naturally, then, among a Northern nation an 
imaginative or poetical literature will have a natural tendency 
to take a narrative form, while a Southern people will express 
itself more naturally in the spasmodic form of lyrics. And, 
comparing the Trouvferes’ literary type with that of the Trouba¬ 
dours, this is what vve actually find. It is evident, further, that 
the composition of long narrative recitals dealing with real or 
imagin.iry ev'ents w'ould, at this period, require a certain degree 
of literary culture, united with a considerable amount of leisure. 
Many, therefore, of the interminable romances of the Trouvires 
were the work of ecclesiastics, chiefly monks; while, on the 
other hand, the bulk of the Troubadour literature, consisting of 
shorter and more lively lyric and satiric pieces, was in a large 
measure due to princes, knights, and ladies. Verse-making was, 
in those days, a virtue necessary in the accomplished gentle¬ 
man, as, for instance, Chaucer tells us of his squire — 

" Ho coudo songeb make and wel endyte.” 


The source ftom which the Romance poets, both of the 
Northern and Southern dialects, drew the materials for their 
chivalric fiction is debatable ground. The various 
theories broached in connection with this curious 
nfwnuF. subject may be reduced to three hypotheses: the 
first referring them to an Oriental, the second to a Celtic, and 
the third to a Teutonic source. The Teutonic hypothesis 
assumes either a generally German, or an exclusively Scandi¬ 
navian nationality. In spite of the ingenious defence of each 
of these theories, conducted with remarkable power and learn¬ 


ing, they are all open to the reproach of being too exclusive. 
Chivalric romance existed, with well-marked general features, 


long before the European nations acquired, through the 
Crusades, any acquaintance with the imagery and scenery of 
the East; so that the first hypothesis becomes altogether un¬ 
tenable. Secondly, considering the barbarism into which the 
Celtic tribes were generally fallen at the time when the chivalric 
literature began to prevail, and the very small knowledge of 
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Gaulish language and historic legend pos|cssed by the Romance 
populations of Europe, the Celtic theory' is not free from sus¬ 
picion. It is true that the Trouvires almost invariably pretend 
to have discovered the subjects of their narratives in the tradi¬ 
tions or among the chronicles of the “ oldc gentil Bretons,” just 
as Mane of France refers her readers to the Celtic or Armorican 
authorities. However, this literary artifice has been practised 
jn all ages—witness in our own day such books as Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s Monk of Fife —and the parade of fictitious authorities 
has been the diversion of many men of letters. The Celtic 
origin of these fictions is certainly probi^le from 
the importance given m them to Arthur and his 
knights; for, if such a person as Arthur ever ex- 
isted, he must have been a British prince. But " 

tire Middle Ages played strange tricks with dead men’s 
memories, and the appearance of Alex.inder, Hector, and 
Hercules as the of med^wal legends does not 

confirm, but rather contradicts any intimate acquaintance on 
their author's part with the Homeric and classic.d poems. If 
tried by this standard, the Arthurian cycle docs not show any 
necessarily Celtic origin ; foi, in the traditional poems of the 
ancient Biitons, Arthur was a comparatively insignificant figure, 
and was by no means the centre of a feudal society, seeing that 
such a state of things had no existence in these I.iys. The con¬ 
clusion IS that the Troubadour or Trom^rc simply borrowed 
striking names from dead literatures, and used them in his 
own way, w'lthout any necessary acquaintance with their leai 
character or the spirit of the books from which he had taken 
them. At the same time, the theory w'hich supposes the Britons, 
in their flight from the Saxon invasion, to have carried the 
Arthurian traditions to Armorica and to have given them 
back to England in the compositions of the Trouvires, is 
undeniably' fascinating, and a great deal more probable than 
any theory of Arab influence from Spain or the East. 

§ fl. For two centuries after the Norman Conquest the Anglo- 
Saxon and Nomian-French continued to be spoken in the 
island, as tw'o distinct languages having little inter- 
mixture w’ith one another. The most important fromAttgio- 
change, w'hich converted the Anglo-Saxon into Old i>aroHto 
English and consists chiefly in the substitution of 
the vowel e for the different inflections, was not due in any 
considerable degree to the Norman Conquest, although it was 
jirobably hastened by that event. It had begun even before, 
and w'as produced by the same causes which led to similar 
changes in the kindred German dialects. 'Ihe large introduc¬ 
tion of French words into English dates from the time when 
the Normans began to speak the language of the conquered 
race. It is, however, an error to represent the English language 
as springing from a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and French, 
since a mixed language, in the strict sense of the term, may be 
ENG. LIT. c 
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pronounced an impossibility. Although receiving accessions of 
French words so large that its character was materially changed, 
the English still remained an essentially Teutonic tongue. The 
change itself has no fixed date ; it was a gradual process, and 
must have advanced with more or less rapidity in different 
parts of the country. Its progress depended on geographical 
conditions. In remote or upland districts, where it hardly 
penetrated, the inhabitants still exhibit in their patoii an 
evif'ent preponderance of the Saxon element, using many 
old Teutonic words now obsolete in our own language, and 
retaining Tculonic"peciiliaritics of accent and pronunciation. 
“ Nothing can be more difficult,” says Hallam, ‘‘than to deter¬ 
mine, except by an arbitrary line, the commencement of the 
English language; not so much, as in those of the Continent, 
beCciuse we are in want of materials, but rather from an opposite 
reason, the possibility of tracing a very gradual succession of 
verbal changes that ended in a change of denomination. ... For 
when we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth century 
w ith the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to pronounce 
why it should pass for a separate language, rather th.in a 
modific.itioii or simplilication of the former. We must conform, 
however, to usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was conv'erted 
into English : i, by contracting or otherwise modifying tlie 
pronunciation and orthography of words ; 2, by omitting many 
inllcctions, especially of the noun, and consctpicntly making 
moie use of articles and auxiliaries; 3, by the introduction 
of French derivatives ; 4, by using less inversion and ellipsis, 
especially in poetry. Of these the second alone, I think, can 
be considered as sufficient to describe a new form of language ; 
and this was brought about so gradually that we are not 
relieved from much of our difficulty whether some compositions 
shall pass for the latest offspring of the mother or the earliest 


proofs of the daughter’s fertility.” 

The picturesciuc element so happily employed by Scott in 
the opening chaptet of Ivtznhoe, often has been quoted as a 
good popular exemplification of the mode in which 
‘ i^axon and French elements were blended. 

"ivatthot" The common animals which serve as food to man 


retained, under the charge of Saxon serfs and bond- 
' men, their Teutonic name, but, served up at the table 
of the Norman oppressor, they received a French desigiui- 
tion. As instances of this Scott cites the parallel terms ox ind 
beef^ swine and pork^ sheep and mutton, calf and veal. It is 
curious to see, on examining the early English grammai and 
language of our old poets and chroniclers, how often the primi¬ 
tive Saxon forms gradually became effaced before the French 
orthography and pronunciation of the newly-introduced words 
had been harmonised with the general character 
of the new idiom. Take, for example, the following 
lines of Chaucer:— 
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‘ • The slecrc of him-sclf yet s.'iiigli I ther. 

His hcitc-blood hath bathed .'ll his heer; 

The na>l y-dnven iii the shode a-night, 

The cofde deoth, with mouth gaping up-righL 
Amiddes of the temple s.it meschaunce, 

With di^confort and sory coritenaunce." 


In these verses we see the Saxon grammatical forms combined 
with'a hirgc importation of Norman-French words which h.ive 
not yet lost their original accentuation. We find the Teuton forms 
moving into and overl.apping the newly introduced Gallicisms. 
.Such was the state in which Chaucer fouittl the national idiom 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century: at its end, his genius 
may be said to h.ivc put the hist touch to the consolidation of 
the English langii.ige. Ncvei the less, for <i considcr.ible period 
•iflcr his lime such writings aMicie .addiessed to the s>mpatliies 
of the lower classes continued to retain rnich of the S.ixon 
chaiactei in their orthograpliy, grammatical structure, and 
versilic.ition. The alliteratiie s\'-iem of verse left its m.irk on 
English literature for a peiiod long subsequent to the reign 
of Richard II; while, on the other hand, the cl.iboralc com- 
posilions addressed to the still iniicly Norin.in aiislocr.icv keep 
much of the French spirit in ihcir diction :ind imagciy. 

§ 9. Although wc can assign no exact date to the transition 
from Anglo-Saxoii to English, the chief alterations ma*,' be 
approximately .assigned to the following epochs :— 

i. Anglo-Saxon^ from a. D. 450 to 1150. ci.isst/i uhen 

II. iicmi-Saxony from a.d. 1150 to {i.e. from 
the reign of Stephen to the middle of the reign of 
Henry III), so called because it partakes strongly of the 
charactcrisiics of both Anglo-Saxon and of the subsequent Old 
English. 

HI. Oltl*Englishy from A.n 1250 to 1350 {te, from the 
middle of the reign of Hem_ III to the middle of the reign of 
Edward HI). 

IV. Middle English^ from . 1350 to .about 1550 (J.e. 
horn the middle of the reign oi dward 111 to the reign of 
Edward V^I). 

V. Modern English, from A.D. 1550 to the present day. 

The first three periods scarcely belong to a history’ of English 
literature, and only a orief .account of them is given in the Notes 
and Illustrations appended to the present chapter. Some 
writers, disliking the term Anglo-Saxon, have wished to call 
the Anglo-Saxon First English, the Scmi-Saxoji Second 
English, and the remainder of our langir»g'' i.e. from A.D. 
1250 to the present day) Third English. It is purely with this 
Third English that we are concerned, and its real literary 
history begins only in the reign of Edward III, under the 
creative and brilliant genius of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.—ANGI.O-SAXON LITKRA- 
TURE. 

A.D 450-115a 

T..e earliest literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons beat s the impress of the re¬ 
ligions culture under vhich it was 
formed. Unlike their brethren, who 
sang then old hi. oic lays in the 
prhncvnl forests, the conquerors of 
the rich provinces of Britain had 
descended from action to contem¬ 
plation, and their literature was arti- 
ficjal 'I here was but little difference 
of time in the development of poetry 
and prose, and the works produced 
w'crc with very few exceptions the 
el.tljornte compositions of educated 
men, ralhei than the spontaneous 
])roducts of genius inspired by a 
people's ancient legends The chief 
subjects wore moral, religious, his¬ 
torical. and didactic. Under the 
tuti'Kigc of the Church the most 
Listing monuments of Anglo-.S.'ixon 
prose literature were written in L.atin, 
while the vernacular tongue w.is 
chiefly employed in translating the 
lc.arned works of such men as Drde 
and Alcuin. The value of the 
vcrnacul.ir literature is confined to 
the early poems. the later work 
Licks foim, and is intcesting only 
on account of its matter 

I The Vfrnacui.ar Poetry 
scarcely retains a trace of that wild 
epic fire which is seen in the Scandi- 
navi.in Siagas. i. We ha e at least 
three im]X>rt.int .specimens of old 
national songs, written in the spirit 
of the continental Germans, and 
proljahly composed, in part at least, 
before their migration to England. 
The authors are heathens : they are 
the bards or Sc/ips (i.e. shapers) who 
were attached to the households of 
pagan chieftains and were treated 
with singular honour. The origin 
of these poems is probably to be 
found in the detached lays sung by 
these noble minstrels, which were 
afterwards welded together into a 
compact form. The chief of them is 


the lay of Hemt'u/f which has been 
described in the text. It seems to 
have originated at the primitive scat 
of the Angles in Schleswig, and to 
have been brought over to England 
about the end of the fifth century. 
'1 he other two are Wtdstth, or the 
Travellers Song, which, in the be¬ 
ginning, ivas due to some wandering 
bard, and appears from internal 
evidence to belong to the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century, and The Battle of 
Finnsburg, a fragment describing 
the massacre of Hnief the L)ane by 
Finn, King of the North Frisians. 
I'he manuscripts of all these w'orks 
belong to a much later period, prin¬ 
cipally to the eleventh century, and 
tlicrcfore have suffered a good tk.il 
from intcriiolations It is ordy m 
the tenth century that we again meet 
with compositions of this class, in 
the patriotic poem on Athelstan's 
victory at the battle of Brunanburli 
(A.D. 937), in the collection of songs 
on Edgar the I’eaceable {059-975), 
and on the death of Edward the 
Martyr (979), and in The Battle of 
Maldan (991) 

a. Of religious poetry, the chief 
specimen is the so-called Metrical 
Paraphrase of the Scnptuiei, which, 
in Its original form, was the work of 
St. C'yCUMON ( 11 . 660-680), a monk 
of St. Hilda's monastery at Streonc- 
sh.ilh (Whitby). In ascribing the 
beginning of these poems—which 
were continued by Caedmon's fol¬ 
lowers all through the eighth centuiy 
—to C.H'dmon himself, we rely on the 
so'e authority of Bede; and some 
modern critics have assigned the 
w'hole of the collection of script'i.il 
pani phrases to a later period, dhe 
treatment of the stories shows how 
the old heroic notions of pagan 
society mingled themselves with the 
new Chnstianity, and thus would 
alone point to the early date of part 
of the poem. Whatever be the date, 
it IS a striking piece of work, and 
appears to have supplied Mdtoa 
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with some hints. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the part of the poem, 
probably Caedmon's own, known as 
the Genesis A to distinguish it from 
Genesis D, a later version and ain- 
plilication belonging to the ninth 
century. 

Hut mure interesting even than 
Cnedinon is the mysterious CvNi:- 
WL’LF, of whom nothing is known 
save that he li\ ed between 750 and 
790 and was very prob.ibly a North¬ 
umbrian, It seems almost cert.iin 
that the Anglo-Saxon Kiddles pre¬ 
served in that museum of lOarly 
Kiiglibh literature, the ICxeter Rook, 
.ire, at le.tst in jiart, the work of 
Cynewulf. If so, they belong to hi^> 
early youth, w hen he was w atideniig 
.ibout .and singing in noble houses, 
.1 ul his later religious poems follow 
his conversion Four poems are 
known to be his, since he has intro¬ 
duced his name into the te\t in an 
acrostic of Kuiiil eliaractcTS, Mr. 
i)topford Rrooke, judging fiom the 
spiritual indications of these fer¬ 
vently religious Inmns, places them 
in tins order (j) the/«//<7w.r, which 
coiiuiiis the acts of .St. Juliana, 
virijiii .and martyr , (2) the tJinsi, a 
splendid poem m tlnec parts—the 
Nativity, the Ascension, and the 
List Day. Roth these poems are 
m the Exeter Rook. The next two 
arc 111 the book of AnglO'S.ixon 
homilies and poems preserved at 
V'ercelh. These arc: (3) 1 he Fates 
of the Apostles, whose title tells its 
own tale, and (4) the Elene, which is 
founded upon the legend of the In¬ 
vention of the Cl OSS by the Empress 
Helena. Of the other poems attri¬ 
buted to Cynewulf, the Exeter Rook 
contains The Pha:mx, which applies 
the familiar tale of the phoenix, as 
*old in Laun by Lactantius, to the 
Resurrection, and the St. Guthlac, 
while, in the Vercelli Book, we find 
the Andreas, or Acts of Sl Andrew, 
and The Dream of the Rood. The 
authorship of these last has per¬ 
plexed cntics, blit they follow tlie 
manner of Cynewulf venr closely. 
Certain continuations of Cmdmon’s 
paraphrases probably fielong to 
Cynewulf or to some poet iinaer ^ 
Ills influence. i 

The Exeter Book, which we have I 


already mentioned as containing so 
much of Cynewulfs poetry, contains 
a number of other poems of all the 
early periods. For cx.imple, the 
pagan IVtdsith and a contemponiry 
lay, Deor, or the Singer's Complaint, 
come from it It was bequeathed to 
the cathedral with a number of other 
books, by Lcofric, Bishop from 1046 
to 1072, who removed the seat of his 
see from Crediton to Exeter. 'Ihc 
I Vcrcclli Ftook is an eleventh* century 
manuscript, discovered m the Chap¬ 
ter Library at Vercelli in 1822. 

il. (a) The Latin I.ii'Fkatlhk 
of the Aiig 1 u-S.axon jieiirKl deniands 
notice before tiio vcrn.aciilar prftse 
literature, since it foriiicd thegiouiid- 
work upon which the verii.icular 
V, liters founded tlu'ir .a1teiii|)ts, Jt 
was the product of foreign eeclesias- 
tie.il influence The earliest mission¬ 
aries were imbued with tlic learning 
of the Western Church, and gieat 
schools were founded, first in Kent, 
then in Wessex, and .ifterwaids in 
Northuiiibna In 668 'liirunoKE 
OF 'r vUtCt’s beeamc Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and, with his friend the 
deacon Hadrian, taught l>oth Oeek 
and Latin hter.ilure 'iln Si liool of 
Canterbury, the earliest of the great 
medieval schools of Latin, wns 
founded in 671, and wns encour¬ 
aged by subsequent archbistiops. 
One can gam some impression of 
the eagerness with which l.Atm 
studies were pursued from tlie fact 
that Alciim, the gieat master of the 
York School, complained to Charle¬ 
magne, at the end of the eighth 
century, of the literary poverty of 
France as compared with England. 
He also gives an account of the 
great library at York, from which 
and from other lists we can see 
what wnters formed the taste of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth amtunes. 
There was a decided preference fur 
the Greek authors above the I-atin. 
The classical poets were read, but 
with a pious siispiciuri. ami the 
works which rer'*i\ed most atten¬ 
tion were tiiose ui the hatliei.s and 
the Christian poets, whose faults 
we find' closely imitated in the 
poetry of the Anglo-Saxon church¬ 
men. I'his ecclesiastical taste W'as 
strengthened and hterary treasures 
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increased by the habit of visiting 
Rome, which became fi^ucnt in 
the eighth century. Many wotn<'n 
were celebrated for their learning. 

{ 6 ) The Canterbury School lost its 
vigour as the metropolitan sec grew 
m importance, and its energies were, 
for the most part, transferred to 
Wessex. Ibis was principally due 
to St. AuuHhLM {arc. 640-709I, a 
pupil of Theodore and Hadrian, and 
a West Saxon himself. The Irish¬ 
man Mailduf had already founded 
a monastic school at ^lalmesbury, 
which still bears his name i.i a cor¬ 
rupted form. Aldhelm had been one 
of Maildufs early pupils, and brought 
back to Ills old seminar}’ the Latin 
Ie.irning and monastic organisation 
of Canterbury. He became Abbot of 
Malmesbury, and the obscure little 
town on the confines of Wessex and 
Mercia became the centre of a new 
intellectual life which extended itself 
through the length an<l breadth uf 
Wessex. From 705 to 709, as Ihshop 
of Sherborne, Aldhelm travelled un¬ 
ceasingly through his large diocese, 
making use of his numerous accom¬ 
plishments in spreading the life of 
the Church and the new learning, 
and continuing to found monastic 
schools in Wiltshire and Somerset 
Hi 3 missionary energy and ins 
schol.'irship are, perhaps, more re¬ 
markable than his actual writings. 
His poetry is turgid and full of 
extravagant conceits. He wrote 
a poem in hexameters, De laudil us 
Vtrginum, which was a versitu d 
adaptation of a prose treatise he 
had previously written on the same 
theme, a book of Ainigmata, which 
was certtiinly studied by Cyne !.*i 
before writing his Anglo-Sa\' ’i 
Riddles, and a poem, De octo //"/- 
ciptbus Vttns. These, with a lew 
other poems and letters, form his 
extant works. But he also wrote in 
the vernacular, and is said to have 
translated the Book of Psalms into 
Anglo-Saxon verse. As he went on 
his missionary expeditions he would 
sing his Anglo-Saxon hymns in the 
chief towns, and so attract people to 
his preaching; and these poems 
were preserved orally, not only by 
the muistiels, but as exercises of 
memory 1^ the monks. 


The schools of Wessex — great 
monastic houses like Glastonbury 
and Sherborne—-produced no very 
great writers; their activity lay 
chiefly on the side of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and their literature, 
after St Aldhelm's time, is confined, 
spe.'iking generally, to the correspon¬ 
dence of those great missionaries 
who, to the glory of Wessex, became 
the evangelists ot the Teutonic trilics. 
Tlie chief of these, St. Boniface, 
or, to give him his English name, 
WiNii'RiD (680-755) of Crediton in 
Devonshire, has left a collection of 
valuable letters to friends in England, 
amounting (with those addressed to 
him) to one hundred and six As 
IS well known, he was the apostle of 
the P'risians and the first Arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence. The Dani.sh in¬ 
vasion of Wessex m 871, although 
successfully repelled by Ethclrcd 1 
and Alfred, was fatal to the schools 
for the time being. iTnder Alfred, 
Winchester became tl.e chief centie 
of le.arning, and the practice of 
writing in Latin revived. Asseh, 
Bishop of Sherborne (d. 910), who 
wrote the doubtfully authentic life 
of Alfred, was an impoi tation from 
St. Davids. The great revival of 
monastic life and learning in Eng¬ 
land must be attributed to the re¬ 
nowned St. Dunstan (924-988), 
a native of Glastonbury, who studied 
there under Irish teachers and be¬ 
came Abbot of the monastery i En¬ 
joying the favour of Edgar the Peace¬ 
able, he ^.issed through the sees 
of Worcester and London to the 
throne of Canterbury. He wrote 
commentaries in Latin on the 
Benedictine rule, but his thoroughly 
patriotic spirit led him to encourage 
the study of I'English m his monas¬ 
teries ; and in this he was followed 
bvlhegreat St. Etiif.i.\\oi.d, Bishop 
of Winchester. It was a Saxon monk 
of Winchester, Wulfstan, who, at 
the opening of Edward the Con- 
fessor^s reign, translated Lanferht's 
Miraeula saneti Switkuni into 
Latin verse. 

{e) The great centre, however, of 
T^tin writing was in Northumbria, 
the debatable |:round of Celtic and 
Roman Christianity. The place of 
honour belongs almost equally to 
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two men. The first of these, St. 
WiLtKiD (634-709). the staunch 
supporter of the Roman nte, Arch¬ 
bishop of York .and apostle of Sussex, 
passed his stormy life in the en¬ 
deavour to unite the churdies of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. His own 
writings are lost, but he did for 
Northumbria what St. Aldhelm did 
for Wessex. The monasteries of 
Kipun and Hexham recognised him 
ns thnr founder. But Wilfrid was 
essentially a controversialist, his 
methods’were not always of the 
wisest, and the impression which 
he effected was, for the most part, 
temporary. The solid work of the 
time, the root of the pedigree of 
I-.atin learning m Northutnhna, is 
due to Benedict Biscop (d. 6^). 
the founder of religious houses at 
Monkwearmouth and J arrow, who 
brought back from his indefatigable 
roamings on the Continent number¬ 
less treasures of literature and art. 

The immediate result of Benedict's 
energy is seen in his pupil tlieVENEU- 
ADCE Beuf or B.1CDA (673-735), who 
was a native of Wenrmouth, and was 
placed under Benedict's te.iching at 
the age of seven, six years after the 
founckition of the monastery. He 
became a deacon at nineteen, a 
pnest .at thiity, and passed his entire 
life m the house at Jnrrow, which 
had been founded 111 682 and formed 
one monastery together with Wear- 
mouth. We know of one external 
visit which he paid to Archbishop 
Egbert at York, but otherwise he 
seems to have kept within the walls 
of his monastery. His dying moments 
W’cre tlivided between religious exer¬ 
cises and the dictation of die last 
.sentences of a woik which he just 
lived to fiiiish. His works embrace 
the whole compass ot the learning 
of the age. Numbering mote than 
fortv', they iimy be divided into 
four classes ' Tkeolcgtcal, consisting 
chiefly of allegorical commentaries | 
on the Seriptures, which were com- | 
plcted after 709 ; Sctenti^c Treatises, 
exhibiting the imixirfcct knowledge 
of science from Pliny to his own 
time; Grammatical works, which 
display much learning, with some 
correct but lifeless I.atin poenis; 
and Historical compositions, which 


place him in the first rank among 
medieval enters. These include an 
early work, De sex atatibus seculi, 
written for St. Wilfrid's approbation, 
and a Life of St. CutMert and of 
the abbots of his own monastery— 
Benedict and the learned Ceolfrid; 
but his greatest work is the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo- 
Saxons from their first settlement 
m England, which was afterwards 
translated into English by King 
Alfred. He used the aid of the 
most learned men of his time in 
collectuig the documents and tra¬ 
ditions of the various kingdoms, 
and there were few great prelates 
or monks with whom, in collecting 
these details, he did not correspond. 

Bede was surrounded by a number 
of literary friends. He knew St. 
W'llfnd ; he received Holy Orders 
at the hands of St. John of I^everley, 
to whom northern learning was much 
indebicd ; and hr was tlie intimate 
friend of a third Bishop of Hexham, 
the erudite Acc.*!, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated .some of his works. His work, 
however, was carried on by his pupil 
Egbert, Archbishop of York [circ. 
678-766), brother of Edbert, King 
of Nortnumbna, and founder of the 
greatest of all the English schools of 
learning, the School of York. Egbert 
reformed lus distracted diocese, and 
made York Minster the wonder of 
the North, placing in it a splendid 
library and raising round it a school 
which may be called the first Eng¬ 
lish University. His own writings 
were chiefly on points of discipline, 
and two of them, the Confessionale 
and Poenitentiale, were written in 
Anglo-Saxon as well as in Latin. 
His wuik was carried on and brought 
tu jierfection by his kinsman and 
successor Albert or EniFi.BEKi, 
archbishop from 776 to 782. Albert 
entrusted the care of the Cathedral 
School to a young native of York and 
, pupil of the seminary, who had just 
I been ordained deacon 'I'his was the 
great Alcuin (735- 804), the most 
illustrious of our early T.atin scholars. 
Under him the school rose to 
its greatest fame ; bnt, when 
he left, its reputation sank, and, 
during the troubles of the early part 
of the ninth century, it died out 
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altogether. Eanbald, a pupil of 
Alcuin, succeeded Albert in 782 
and sent Alcuin on a mission to 
Rome. On his way back Alcuin 
met Charlemagne, and was per¬ 
suaded to remain at his Court till 
790, when he revisited England on 
A mission to OfEi of Mercia. He 
returned to Charlemagne's Court, 
and resided there and at Tours till 
his death, holding a senes of mag* 
mlicent appointments. His works 
were commentaries, dogmatic and ' 
practical treatises, Iivds t'f saints, , 
several very interesting lettc.s, and a 
number of Latin poems, chiefly 1 
historical. Among these arc an 
elegy on the destruction of Lindis- | 
fame by the D,ines, which took | 
place in 793, when he had settled ; 
permanently on the Continent, and a ! 
poem on the Bishops and Saints of 
the Church of York, containing much 
useful information about the sclioul. . 
What England lost m Alcuin, the | 
Continent gained ; but the fact that 1 
the School of York was weakened, ! 
not so much by internal decay, as | 
by a kind of gradual transplantation I 
to France, is little to his credit as 
an Englishman. Patriotism was, 
however, not so mucli of a virtue 
in those days of petty kingdoms as 
It Ijecame later on. 

{d) It must not be forgotten that 
these writers of Latin prose had 
certain predecessors, who were not 
Saxons, but belonged to the old 
Celtic race. The great Christian 
activity of Ireland made it a centi e 
of learning while England w.as still 
a pagan country, and the efforts of 
Insh missionaries, and notably of the 
great St. Columba, reached the West 
Coast of Scotland at an early date, 
and afterwards spread to the North 
of England. Gildas, a noble Celt, 
lived from about 493 to 570. and. like 
so many of the British Celts after the 
Saxon invasion, fled to Armorica 
and founded the monastery of St. 
Gildas de Ruis, of which, five cen- 
tunes later, Abelard became abbot 
He wrote a Latin letter to his fellow- 
countrymen, declaiming against the 
vices of the day, and a History 
qf Britain. A similar historjr, of 
doubtful authenticity, was written 
in the ninth century by Nennius. 


Sr, C01.UMBANUS {circ. 543-615) 
was an Insh Celt from the monas¬ 
tery at Bangor, on Belfast Lough, 
who set out thence at the head o 7 a 
mission to the I'.'istern parts of G.iul, 
Switzerland, and the south-west of 
Germany. He was the founder of 
the incnasteries of Luxeuil m the 
Vosges t citl d Bobbio m Lomb.rrdy. 
He wrote in Latin several theo¬ 
logical treatises, six poems, and 
some letters. Another writer of the 
same period was St. Ai).\mn \nus. 
Abbot of Iona, who wrote the Life of 
St. Columba. Nearly two centuries 
later Ireland sent forth J()han.nb.s 
Scorus (d. 877), surn.amed from his 
native land Kkicexa, who settled 
in France and became, by his dia¬ 
lectic skill and his acquaintance 
with ancient philosophy, one of the 
founders of the philosophical scut of 
Realists. The story of his coming 
to England on Alfred's invitation is 
nioie than doubtful. The work of 
these writers cannot be said to have 
much to do with English literature , 
but by Gildas and Nennius 111 Brit¬ 
tany were propagated the popular 
niytlis which in time were collected 
into the legend of King Arlliur. 

III. The Veknacular Anglo- 
Saxon Prose Litfr\ture con¬ 
tains few but great names. Above 
all shines that of King Alfred 
(849-901), the story of whose early 
training and life-long self-diseipline 
needs not to be recounted here. His 
early love for the old national poetry, 
the growing neglect of loitin even 
by the priests, and the eager desire, 
of which he himself tells us, that the 
people might enjoy the treasures of 
learning collected in the churches for 
security from the invaders, urged 
him to the culture of the native 
tongue for popular instruction. 
While inviting over learned men 
to repair the decay of scholarship, 
the king himself set the example of 
translating existing works into the 
vernacular. Having learned I..atin 
only late in life, he did not disdain 
the help of scholars like Asser in 
clearing up grammatical difficulties, 
while he brought to the work un¬ 
tiring industry, great capacity of 
comprehending the author’s general 
meaning, and sound judgment upon 
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points needing illustration. His most 
im}X)rtant translations were those 
of Bede's Ecclenasticat History, the 
Ancient History of Orosius, Boe¬ 
thius’ De Consolattone Philosophue, 
and, for the use of the clergy, the 
of St. Gregory. According 
to Vi/illiam of Malmesbury, Alfred 
had begun an Anglo-Saxon version 
of tlie Psalms shortly before his 
death. Among other works which 
have been attributed to him with¬ 
out much authenticity, are Alfredi 
Proverbs, a translation of Aisnf' 
Pables, and a metrical version of 
the Metres of Boethius. Many 
works weie translated by his order 
or after his example—for instanci-, 
the Dialogues of Gregory, by Wer- 
frith, Bishop of Worcester , but ieiv 
of these reiiiam. The new intel¬ 
lectual impulse, given by Alfred’s 
policy of Lulling foreign scholars 
into the realm, was followed by 
other kings down to the c\c of the 
Conquest, and sustained the activity 
of Anglo-Saxon literature for some 
time. 

The English prose, inaugurated 
by Alfred, was brought a stip 
further by Alihic {cm. 955-1025), 
a monk of Winchester and pupil of 
Ethelu'old. He became Abbot of 
Kynsham about 1005, and died there, 
but most of his work in English 
was produced at Winchester. While 
in charge of the monastery at Cernc 
Abbas, from 987 to 989, he seems to 
have practised himself in writing, 
and his eighty Homilies were pub¬ 
lished before 994. His chief work 
was the translation of the Pentateuch 
and of other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, including Judith, which had 
also lieen treated in verse by the 
continuators of Csedmon. He wrote 
numerous other theological treatises 
both in English and Latin. As a 
grammarian and as a teacher at 
Winchester, he laboured to revive 
the neglected study of I^tin by his 
Ijittn Grammar (from Donatus and 
Pnscian), his Giossary, and his Col¬ 
loquium (a conversation book). This 
last was republished by his name¬ 
sake and pupil Alpric Bata, 
(il. 1005). To cataJorae Alfnc’s 
numerous English and LAtin works 
wo^d be a long task. After he 


went to Eynshani he wrote chiefly 
in I.,atin,>and his most important 
work during his later life was the 
life of his master, the great Ethel- 
wold. He must not be confounded 
with Alfric, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who died in 1006, with Alfnc 
Puttoc, Archbishop of York, who 
died in 1051, or with Alfnc, Bishop 
of Crediton, who died 111 994. 
Alfnc was the second creator of 
English prose; modelling himself 
at hrst on Alfred, he developed a 
in,'inner of h.'S own winch became the 
chief force in English style dunng 
the eleventh century. 'I'he pQn- 
eifxil wiitcr of the eleventh century, 
other than Alfric, was \¥wii<srAN 
(d. 1023), Bishop of Worcester and 
Archbishop of York, who wrote some 
homiliLS and a passionate Appeal to 
the A ng/es, blaming their vices and 
irrcligiun for the diStTsters they w'cre 
suffenng at the hands of the D,uies. 

It remains to notice two gieat 
monuments of Anglo-Saxon prose 
hter.iture, the Chronicle and the 
Laws The Saxon Chionule is a 
recoid of the* history of the people, 
compiled at first, according to one 
sutement, by Plegmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Down to 891, it is 
written by one hand—some conjec¬ 
ture that of Alfred himself, who had 
certainly encouraged its compilation. 
Thence it was continued, as a con¬ 
temporary record, in various styles, 
to the middle of the twelfth century, 
and breaks off abruptly, after a 
career of increasing dulness, in the 
first year of Henry II (1154). Tlie 
three mam portions arc known ns the 
Winchester Annals, which go down 
to [070 and then begin to be writ¬ 
ten in I.aitin, the Worcester Annals, 
which go down to 1079, and the 
Peterborough Annals, which collated 
previous editions and completed the 
work. As a whole, the Chronicle 
is dry and lifeless, full of gaps, and 
displays towards the end a singular 
want of histoncal talcni or selection. 

The fragnii“iitb of the Anglo- 
Saxou Laws go back ns early as 
the reign of Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, but the laws of this date 
are reduced to the language of a 
later age. Alfred, who bqgan the 
work, collating the three separate 
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codes of Kent, Wessex, and Mercia, 
says that, with the advice of his 
Witan, he rejected what did not 
please him, hut added little of his 
own. The work was then sub¬ 
mitted to, and adopted by, the 
Witan. Ills chief followers m these 
labours were Athelstan, Ethclred 
the Unready, and Canute. The 
previous code of Wessex htid been 
that of Ina, who probably had been 
assistea by St. Aldhelm; the author 
of the code of Kent had been Ktlicl- 
hert; while Oifa had j^i formed the 
same sei vice for Mercia. 

B.—ANGLO-NORMAN LITER¬ 
ATURE. 

A. I). io66-i35a 

The influence of the Norman 
Co.nqiiest upon the countiy was at 
once destructive and reconstructive, 
't'hc ordinance which forbade the 
Saxon clergy to aspire to .iny 
ecclesiastical dignity confined the 
remnants of literary activity to the 
montisteries, except in the case of 
those who were willing to .adapt 
themselves to the new state of 
things. By the middle of the 
twelfth century the Anglo-Sa.xon 
learning gradually died out, its 
chief work being the completion 
ol the Savon Chronicle in the 
monastery of Peterborough. The 
chief works of learning were com¬ 
posed in Latin, while for lighter 
CO 'ipositions the English adonied 
the language of tiieir conquerors 
On the other hand, the Norm.ii‘s 
introduced a new and most potent 
element of intellectual activity. The 
fifty years preceding the Conque-t 
had witnessed a grea. levival ot 
learning on the Continent, and 
this was stimulatcc] by thr.v inter¬ 
course between Euroi>cans and 
Arabs which continued all through 
the era of the Crusades The Arabs, 
imbued with the Greek learning of 
the conquered East, transmitted it 
to Europe, and thus this revival of 
letters, culminating in what has 
been called the twelfth century 
Renaissance, owed itc source, like 
the brighter revival in the fifteenth 
century, to the nnaent Greeks. 
There was, how'ever, this differ¬ 


ence, that while, in the later Re¬ 
naissance, inspiration was drawn 
from the great poets and orators, 
the Arabs of this date were chiefly 
attracted by the physical, logical, 
and metaphysical works of Aiistotic 
and his school. The Aristotelian 
logic .and spirit of systcm.'itismgwere 
eagerly applied to theology, especi¬ 
ally m France. 'I'he monasteries 
of Caen and Bee m Normandy 
became distinguished seats of the 
new science; and m them were 
trained Laiibanc and St. Anselm, 
the first great lights of Anglo-Nor¬ 
man learning. Indeed St. Anselm 
1$ often leg.^rtltid as the founder of 
the scholastic philosophy, which was 
the fruit of the new niovonient. But, 
although his position in its history 
is critical, he is only a connecting 
link. The old method of treating 
theology followed by the Fathers 
rested on the foundation of faith 
in the dogmatic st.ntcmcnts of Sciip- 
ture. 'I’he .scholastic philosophy as- 
piied to establish a complete system 
of trulli by a chain of irrefragable 
reasoning .St. Anselm used the 
method of stating and combating 
objections only with a view to the 
esUiblishrneiit of separate doctrines. 
But I’KTfZK AuKLAKD (lO/q-IISo), 
breaking aw,iy from St. Anselm's 
premises, used the same methods 
with a bold originality. He was op¬ 
posed by St Bkkn amd (1091-1153), 
Ablx)t of ('lairvauv, who took Ins 
stand on the old patristic ground 
However, the real founder of Scholas¬ 
ticism, the hrst of the Schoolmen, 
W'ns not the pupil of Si. Bernard, the 
last of the I'athers, but of Abelard, 
This was Pkthk 'iiit Lombakd, 
who jmblished in 1151 his Four 
Book\ of the Sentences, .iiid is known 
on that .account ns the "Master of 
till’ Sentences." "Scholasticism,” 
It has been said, " made a false start 
ill the school of Bee; its ti uc com¬ 
mencement dates a little later, and 
from Paris.” Peter the I..ombard 
became, in process of time, Bishop 
of Paris; and the University of 
Palis, growing in numbers and im¬ 
portance until it far outstripped its 
original limits as a Cathedral School, 
became the focus of European the¬ 
ology. In England there is no tiace 
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of the new learning before the Con¬ 
quest, although she helped to prepare 
its way by sending forth such men 
as Engcna and Alcuin. P>igena, 
indeed, as early as the ninth century, 
had employed philosophical methods 
in religious discussion. Hut he was 
a neo-Platonist: the Schoolmen were 
Aristotelians. The new learning not 
only entered in the train of the 
Conqueror, but was fostered by Jiis 
personal influence. William, and 
nearly all his successors down to 
Henry 111 , were themselves well 
educated, and patronised literature 
and art. It seems to have been the 
illiteracy of the Saxon bishops and 
abbots, and not merely political 
motives, that Ctiused their deposi¬ 
tion ; their pbces were filled by 
the most learned of the Norman 
ecclesiastics. Lanfranc and St. An¬ 
selm themselves occupied tlie see of 
Canterbury. Hekman, Bishop of 
Salisbury, founded a great library ; 
(lOiiFKFY, prior of St. Swithun’s at 
Winchester, wrote Latin epigrams 
in the style of Martial, and Gkof- 
FRFY, an eminent scholar from 
the University of Puns, founded 
a school at l 3 unstable, and acted, 
with his scholars, a drama of his 
own on the Life of St Katharine. 
Numerous as were the Saxon monas¬ 
teries, no less than 557 new religious 
houses were founded between the 
Conquest and the reign of John. All 
of these, as well as the great secular 
cathedrals like Lincoln, had schools 
for tliosc w'ho were destined to the 
Church, while general schools were 
founded in the towns and villages. 
I'lic Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge sprang into existence, 
by a series of political and social 
circumstances, in the course of the 
twelfth century. The origin of Ox¬ 
ford seems to have been the rjuarrcl 
between Henry II and the University 
of Pans on account of the support 
given by the Parisian doctors to 
Becket. Henry issued a statute 
prohibiting Englishmen from study¬ 
ing at Paris, and, as the first men¬ 
tion of Oxford ns a University occurs 
soon after this, the theory seeias 
more than merely probable. Simi¬ 
larly, Cambridge is supposed to have 
originated in a quarrel between John 


and the Oxford students, which 
caused a migration. The importance 
of Oxford during the Middle Ages 
was much greater than that of Cam- 
bridge; but it is obvious that, when 
the prohibition on Parisian study 
was removed, the prestige of the 
English University remained in¬ 
ferior to that of Paris. Oxford, 
in fact, during the first century of its 
existence, was regarded as a portal 
to the great continental Universities 
of Paris and Bologna. English 
students rescued to these in large 
numbers, and formed at Pans one 
of the “four nations.” Classical 
learning revived in the Univeisities, 
and was extended in the thirteenth 
century from the Latin poets to 
Greek and even Hebrew. This was 
in a great measure due to the in¬ 
fluence of the great Schoolman, 
Robert Ctkossetes'ik, Bishop of 
Lincoln from 1235 to 1253, m^whose 
immense diocese the University of 
Oxford was situated. About the 
same time the invention of the art 
of making paper from linen rags 
more than made up for the grow¬ 
ing lack of parchment and gave 
a new mechanical impulse to litera¬ 
ture. 

Meanwhile, the tenacity with which 
the English language held its giound 
among the common people caused 
the ultimate fruit of these move¬ 
ments to appear in the formation 
of a truly English literature during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

It remains to mention the classes 
of literature and the chief writers of 
the jienod. As literature was culti¬ 
vated almost entirely by the clergy 
and the minstrels, nearly all the 
piose works were in Latin and the 
poetry in Norman-French, excluding, 
however, tfaccontemporaneou.*; Semi- 
Saxon literature (see below, C). An 
age of violence and oppression per¬ 
mitted but little popular literature, 
in the proper sense. 

I. Anglo Nokmav anl> Anglo- 
Saxon LlTFRATtlRE IN LATIN.— 
I, Theologians and Schoolmen.— 
Lanfranc Icire. 1005-1089) was a 
Lombard of PRvia, where, after 
studying in other Italian Universities, 
he jmctised as a pleader. Removing 
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to Normandy, he opened a school 
at Avranches (1039), which became 
a centre of elegant Latinity. In 
1042, acting on a devout inspiration, 
he suddenly joined the small abbey 
of Fkic, was soon elected prior, 
and opened a <;chool which quickly 
surpassed that of Avranches. He 
soon found a wider held for his am¬ 
bition .as the counsellor of Duke 
William. •Villiam sent him on a 
mission to Koine, where he gained 
distinction by his defence of the 
doctrine of the KdPll Presence 
against the attacks of Bci'engarius 
of Tours. In io 65 (the year of 
the Conquest) Willum made him 
abbot of his new monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, and in 1070 he 
became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in place of the deposed Saxon prelate 
Stigand. His reform of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church and his seventy to 
Its clergy concern us here less than 
his invitation to le.arned foreigners, 
whereby he founded a new school 
of science and literature in England. 
His gi eat work was a treatise 
against Berenganus (written in 1079 
or 1080); he also wrote commen¬ 
taries on the Scriptures, and letters. 
Many of Lanfranc's works are now 
lost. St. Anselm (io33>iio 9) was 
abo an Italian, a native of Aosta in 
Piedmont IIis eagerness for learn¬ 
ing led him to Bee, where he suc¬ 
ceeded Lanfranc as prior and after¬ 
wards (1078) became abbot m place 
of Herlum. Most of his works v'jrc 
composed at Bee, where he gamed 
the highest reputation for piety i-iiid 
taught diligently. On his second 
visit to England (1092-93) the voice 
of the bisiiops and Uarons forced 
William Rufus to appoint him to 
the see of Canterbury in succession to 
Lanfranc, who had been dead nearly 
four years. Anselm’s troubles in 
the primacy belong to history rather 
than to literature ; but amidst them 
ail he continued to write and teach. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate his 
many works, which are less impor¬ 
tant than his influence on the learn¬ 
ing of the age. They corsist of 
theological and dialectical treatises 
—the most celebrated of which is 
the Cur Deus homo f a book on the 
Incarnation of our Lord—homilies, 


I devout meditations, and letters. 
His claims to ,*1 share in the 
hyinnology of the Church are 
doubtful. 

There are many distinguished 
prelates whose fame is little, if at 
all, inferior to the fame of these—for 
example, the illustrious Grosseteste, 
whom we have already mentioned. 
Among writers of more general 
litcmture, the most interesting is 
John of Salisbury, Bishop of 
Chartres (d. 1182), who studied for 
many years at Paris and in the 
famous Cathedral School of Char¬ 
tres, and wrote very excellent Latin 
prose. His chief treatises were tlic 
Metalogicui, which is full of v.ilu- 
ablo dcUil as to medieval education, 
and the Dc Nugis Cunahum rf 
I'iesHgits Phtloiophonim, He also 
wTote Latin verse. His friend 
Petek of Blois, Archdeacon of 
Bath (d after 1198), wrote letters 
which throw much light on the 
characters and manners of his time ; 
he was also the .luthor of ni.iny 
other interesting works, and of a 
poem on Ricliard's misfortunes in 
P.aIostine. Thu JCnghsh .Schoulincu 
were for the most part of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and lived chiefly abroad. 
Alex.xnoer of Hales, the "Ir¬ 
refragable Doctor," was .a native of 
Gloucestershire and a member of 
the Franciscan Order. He was the 
first of the great Franciscan teachers 
who, side by side with the Doroim- 
cans, built up the great fabric of 
Catholic theology He also was the 
master of S'l. Bonaveniura, the 
"Seraphic Doctor," the greatest of 
mediev.al mystics. He lived and 
taught abroad, and died in Pans, 
1245. The theology of Alexander of 
Hales found a more permanent form 
in the great theological treatise of the 
Dominican St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the " Angciic Doctor." At Oxford, 
however, what was known as the 
Thomist system of theology was not 
regarded with favour, and the revolt 
was headed by Joh.annes Duns 
ScoTUS (c. 1265-^. 1308), the ‘' Subtle 
Doctor,” who taught at Oxford and 
Paris and died at Bologna. Both 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus were, as 
the phrase of the day went. Realists 
—U^t is, they believed tliat each of 
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our abstract ideas has some real 
foundation in fact; but, while the 
followers of Aquinas took the more 
niaterial view of the mystenes of the 
faith, the Scotists differed from them 
in their love of mystical interpreta¬ 
tion. The great historical (loint in 
Scotus' system is that he and his 
followers were Franciscans, while 
the I'homibts were Dominicans : his 
teaching marks the great split 
between the two chief preaching 
orders. Both Thomists and Scotists 
were in their turn comliatcd by 
another Tranciscan, William of 
Ockham (1300-1349), the “ Invin¬ 
cible Doctor," who almost certainly 
studied at Oxford, took his doctoi's 
degree at Tans, and spent most of his 
life 111 mtiiiitaming the cause of the 
I'.mpci or Lewis IV against the Pope. 
He was the head of the school of 
Nominalists, who held tliat our ab- 
stiact ideas are merely general ex¬ 
pressions of thought not necessarily 
coirespoiuling to real existences. 

()ekhniTi died at Munich Another 
remarkable Schoolman w.as Thomas 
BradwaKUINH ( circ . 1290-1349!, the 
" Profound Doctor," who was philo¬ 
sophically a Kcalist, but held theo¬ 
logical views somewhat novel for his 
lime He was for the last month 
of his life Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. At Oxford, too, the Franciscan 
Kocek Bacon («>c, 1214-1294), by 
his devotion to physical science, 
gained the reputation of a sorcerer. 
Ills expenments dimly .anticip.atcd 
some of the great inventions of later 
times, among them is thought to 
have licen the discovery of gun¬ 
powder, His 0 />Mt Majus is an 
enquiry into “ the roots of wisdom," 
ii.imely, language, mathematics, 
optics! and experimental science. 
That he had begun to cast off the 
scholastic trammels, and already to 
question nature in the spirit of his 
great namesake, is shown by bis 
saying, of a disputed fact in physics, 
"i have tried it, and it is not the 
fact, but the very reverse." 

2. I^tin chronicles of past and 
contemporary hi-story had already 
been begun before the Conquest 
Their writers were Churchmen, and, 
for the most pait, of the Saxon 
race- with a few exceptions they 


conflned themselves to the history 
of England. Passing over the very 
doubtful work ascribed to Ingul- 
PHiis, Abbot of Crowland from 1086 
to 1109, and Its continuation, which 
goes down to the year 1118, we 
have a history of the Norman Con¬ 
quest by William of Poitiek.s, a 
follower of the Conqueror. 'I'his 
extends from 1035 to 1067, but the 
beginning and end are lost; wo 
know that it came down to 107a 
>1 ORhNCE OK WORCF.STER (d, 1118) 
! —not a Liq^, as his n.ame might 
imply at first sight, but a monk— 
compiled a Chronicon ex Chron*ct\ 
from the Creation to the year of his 
death, working upon the material 
contained in the Saxon C/irontcle 
and the Chronology of Mananus 
Scotus, an Irish monk. Eadmer 
(d. ctre, 1124) was a monk of Can¬ 
terbury his Historia Novorum is 
chiefly a monument to the fame of 
St. An>-elm. Orpericus Vitalis, 
(1075—after ii ^3), a native of .Shrop¬ 
shire, wrote .an ecclesiastical history 
in thirteen books, from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era to 1141. 
'I'he best of all these chroniclers is 
William of Malmesbury (d. are. 
1143), who dedicated his history to 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, iiat'ural 
son of Henry I. It is in two parts ; 
the Gesta Hegum Anglorum, in five 
books, from the landing of Hengist 
and Horsa to 1120, and Ha&Historta 
Novella, m three books, continued to 
1142. The work is written in the 
spirit and manner of Bede. William 
also wrote a Life of Wulfstan, a 
history of the English Bishops, and 
other works. His contemporary, 
Hf.nry of Huntingdon (d. after 
1154), also a worthy follower of 
B^e, although inferior to William, 
wrote a history' of England from 
the landing of Julius Ci£5.ir to the 
accession of Henry 11 . To the 
eight books of this history he added 
two additional treatises and three 
epistles. Geoffrea or Monmouth 
(d. 1154) alio ir-'-rribecJ to Rolicrt, 
Karl of Gloucester, his Hssiorta 
Brttonum, which professes to be 
a translation of an old chronicle 
brought over from Brittany by 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford. Its 
nine books relate the legendary story 
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of the British kings, from Brutus, 
tile great-grandson of ^Eneas, to the 
death of Cndwallader, son of Cad- 
wallo, m 688. The lively Welshman 
kept his country's traditions free from 
those rationalising elements which | 
“ spoil a good poem, without making [ 
a good history,” and provided for 
the romance writers some of their 
best stories chief among them that 
of Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. Geoffrey became 
Bishop of St. Asaph ig 1152. flis 
work was cxtcnsivelvus^L Alfred 
OF Beverley, and continued by 
Caradoc of Llancarvan. Cara- 
doc's work is know n only in spurious 
Welsh versions Powel’s Htstoria 
Camdrtts (1584) professes to be 
founded on it. Another learned 
Welshman, Gerald de Barri, 
Archdeacon of St. Davids,', better 
known ns Gikaldus Camhrensis 
{circ. 1146-1220), wrote topographi¬ 
cal works on Wales and Ireland, 
two or three autobiographic pam¬ 
phlets, and many other treatises, 
including several Latin poems. He 
was about the mast vigorous and 
versatile author of his time. 

St. Ailrfd, Abbot of Rievaulx, 
{c. 1109-1166), has left an admirable 
account of the Hattie of the Standard 
(1138) and several theological works. 
Roger of Hoveden (t e. Howden, 
near Hull) continued Bede's His¬ 
tory from 732 to 1201, transcribing 
from a continuator of lk*de rind 
other authorities. Geoffrey he 
ViNSAUF has been credited with .in 
Itinerary of the Crusade, in which 
he followed Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Perhaps the most celebrated of tl r* 
chronicles is the Chronica Majora of 
Matthew Parts, a monk of St. 
Albans, which extends from the 
Norman Conquest to the year of 
his death, 1259. Much of it is a 
revision of the work of previous St. 
Albans chroniclers, and chiefly of 
the Flores Htstoriarum of Roger 
OK Wendover, who was a monk 
of SL Albans, and for a short 
time was Prior of Delvoir. He died 
on May 6, 1237. Roger’s work ex¬ 
tends from the Creadon to the 
nineteenth year of Henry III, and 
the latter pait (1189-1235) is very 
valuable. It was published in five 


volumes for the English Historical 
Society by the Rev. H. O. Coxe 
(1841-44). Another monk of St. 
Albans, William Kishangek, 
probably continued the work of 
Matthew Pans to 1306, and wrote 
the history of the Barons’ Wars. 
The Chronicle of St. Albans, con¬ 
tinued from Rishangcr by John of 
Trokeluwe and others, was re¬ 
vised, as Roger of Wendover’s book 
had been edited by Matthew Pans, 
by Thomas Walsingiiam in his 
Historia (edited by H. T. 

Riley, 1843). Nichoi.as Trivet 
wrote an excellent history, from 
Stephen to Edward I (1136-1307), 
which was edited by Mr. T. Hog 
(1845). Another fourteenth-century 
chronicler is Ranulf IIicden, a 
Benedictine monk of St. Werburgh’s, 
in Chester, where he died at a gi cat 
age in 1364. His Polychronicon w.is 
a universal history m seven books. 
Only the part preceding the Nonnnn 
Conquest was printed in Gale's Scrip 
tores X V (published .it Oxford, 1691); 
but John de Trevisa's English trans¬ 
lation of the whole work was printed 
by Caxton, who added an epitome 
in i.]. 82. Some authonties ascribe 
to Higden the Chester Mysteries, 
performed m 1328. The Chronicle 
of the Abbey of Bury St. F.dmunds 
(1173-1202), by JorKLYN de Brake- 
LONi), was edited for the first time 
m 1840, and furnished Carlyle v/ith 
materials for the vivid picture of the 
old abbot and his .age in Past and 
Present. 

Besides the writings of these 
chroniclers (and several almost as 
important might he n.imed), wc have 
a mass of public rolls and registers, 
beginning with Domesday Book \ but 
these offacial documents hardly be¬ 
long to literature. 'I'he more im¬ 
portant chronicles and the work of 
men like Giraldus Cambrensis have 
appeared in the invaluable Rolls 
SCTies, and translations of some of 
them are to be found in the volumes 
of Bohn's Historical Senes, published 
by Mr. G. Bell. 

3. The frequent resort of English¬ 
men to the University of Bologna, 
where the foundations of the Civil 
Law had been laid by Imerius, gave 
an impulse to the study in England. 
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This excited the emulation of the 
gre.'it masters of the Common Law 
and so produced, towards the end 
of the twelfth century, the first great 
treatise on the laws of England— 
the Tractatus de Lfgtbus et Con- 
suetudinibus Anglice, by the chief 
justiciary, Ranulf de Glanvit.i.e 
(d. 1190). 

4. The Letters of the leading 
Churchmen of the age, beside the 
value of tlicir matter, afford many 
good specimens of l^tin composi¬ 
tion. Keginning with [.anfranc and 
St. Anselm, the scries comes down 
to THOMAs''BECKEr and Stephen 
Langton , but by far the most 
valuable for their matter and the 
ra^'st interesting for their literary 
e.\celloncc .an* tiiosc of John of 
Salisbury and IVtor of Blois, which 
reveal to us ninch both of the politi¬ 
cal and the scholastic history of the 
latter half of the twelfth century. 
The letters of Robert Grosseteste 
ha\e been edited by Hr. I.uard 
(1861), .and the works of John of 
Salisbury are thoroughly analysed 
in the monograph of Dr. Schaar- 
schniidt (Leipsic, 1862). 

5 Latin poetry was cultivated as 
.in elegant accomplishment by the 
men of learning, I.awruiicc of Dur¬ 
ham, Henry of Huntingdon, John 
of Salisbury, John de ffautcville, 
and others. Hut a more natural 
though irregul.'ir school was fomied 
under the influence of the minstrels, 
whose accentual system of verse, 
applied to Latin in defiance of quan¬ 
tity, gave rise to the ‘ ‘ Leonine "verse, 
the metre of epigram, satire, and, to 
a certain extent, of the hymns of 
the Church. The term " leonine " 
describes specifically verses rhymed 
as well as accentual, but both forms 
are common. Leonine verse was 
naturalised in Europe by the end of 
the eleventh century, and was ap- 
phed to hyinnology by St. Bernard, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and, tradition¬ 
ally, Pope Innocent III. Great 
hymn-writers, like Adam of St. 
Victor, flourished in the following 
centuries; e\(‘ryone is familiar with 
hymns like the Stabat Mater or 
lliomas of Celano’s Dies Ira. \ 
curious instance of the use of Leo¬ 
nine verse in England is furnished 
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by the epitaph on Bede, the first 
line of which— 

“Coniinet hsec theca Redz venerabilis 
ossa ’* 

—was transformed by later ingenuity 
into— 

' "Continrt hac fossa Bedae venerabilis 
1' ossa,” 

A further stage of licence is seen 
in the frivolous " Macaronic Poetry,” 
which abounds not only in Latin 
words of tlA: strangest formation, 
but in mixtures of different lan¬ 
guages. The following example; in 
Latin, French, and English, belongs 
to the errly part of Edward IPs 
reign:— 

Quant homme deit parleir, vidcat 
quae \crba loqiiatiir. 

Sen covent aver, nc stiiltior invMiiatur, 

Quando qtiis loquitur, bote rtsoun teste 
tkerynne, 

Derisiini palitur, ant lutel so shall 
he Wynne’’ 

“This confusion of tongues led very 
naturally to the corruption of them 
all, and conse({uentIy none of them 
were written or spoken as correctly 
as .Tt the period when they were kept 
distinct ” 

But the Leonine, as indeed also 
the regular verse, was chiefly used 
for satire directed against the vices 
of the agi:—and especially by the 
secular clergy and la} men. Here is 
one example.— 

" Millc annis jam peractis 
Null.^ r.dcs est in pactis; 

Mcl in ore, verba laclis, 

Fel in corde, fraus in faclis.” 

It was employed also for all 
manner of light and satiric pieces. 
The earliest known writer in this 
style was HiLASiirs, a disciple of 
Abelard, and probably .an Enghsh- 
m.an, who flourished about 1125. A 
mass of such poetry, probably by 
various writers, is ascribed to 
Walter Map or Mates, a writer 
of the time of Henry II, who was 
Archdeacon of Oxtord, parson of 
Westbury-on-Trym in Gloucester¬ 
shire, and Precentor and Chancellor 
of Lincoln. These poems bear the 
general title of Confessio Golia, 
their hero. Bishop GoLas, being 
taken as the type of loose livers. 
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Map also wrote m regular Latin 
verse, .ind left a book of prose remi¬ 
niscences called De Nugts Curta- 
Itutn He was an author, too, in 
Anglo-Norman poetry and piose, 
chiefly on the legends of Arthur , 
and ,iUogether he seems to have 
been one of the most active minds 
of the ago. 

'fhe rcf ular l..atm writers were 
up in arnia against l,ieoninc verse, 
tleoffiey de Vmsauf, already noticed 
as a chronicler, addressed to Pope 
Innocent ill a regul<M poem, 
JVova Poetria, which is of great merit 
and contains interesting allusions to 
contcmiwrary liistory. IIis ovor- 
sti allied lament for Richard’s death 
IS satiris.-d by t.'Jiauccr even while 
.idflressing him as— 

“0 tluifu-d, d..re ni.ay>,ter sovonayn ** 

One of the last andlwst examples 
of the regul.ir T..atm poetry is the 
work of JiisKPiiirs Isca^ius, te 
Joseph of Eveter (fl 1190). His 
Dr Hello Trojano was so popnl.ir 
as to he used in schools side by side 
with the classic poets He also 
wrote a I..atin poem, ent'tlcd Anti- 
otlten, on Richard's expedition to 
Palestine. But this class of ]}octry 
was doomed to extinction before a 
more vigorous rival than the Lco- 
nines—the vern.acular poetry which 
sprang up in imitation of the French 
minstrelsy—and it had almost dis¬ 
appeared by the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

II. The Ax'/ho-N ORMAN French 
Literature was. as has been 
already observed, chiefly in ve’-se, 
and was the production of laymen, 
whelhei of professional minstrels, 
or of knights and even kings, who 
deemed it a gentlcnian-Iike accom¬ 
plishment to sing as well as act the 
deeds of chivalry. Riciiako f-'CEUR 
DE 1 ., 10 N (d. 1199) was the type of 
the latter class ; and the style which 
he cultivated and patronised was 
that of the Troubadours (see the 
text). Everyone knows the l^cnd 
of the discovery of the place where 
he was imprisoned by his tenson 
(i.e. contenho, or song of question 
and answer) with the minstrel 
Blondel; and his sirvente (a song 


of military service, from servihum) 
against his barons, composed in 
prison, has come down to us with 
a few other fragments. But the 
gre.it mass of the poetry which the 
Normans brought in was derived 
from the Trouveres. It may be 
.arranged in four classes .—(i) Ro¬ 
mances, relating chiefly to these 
four cycles of legends • (Jmrle- 
magne and his Paladins, of whom 
the Norman minstrel Taillefer is 
said to have sung at Hastings; 
Arthur and his Knights, founded 
on the legends of Wales and 
Brittany ; the exploits® and suftcr- 
ings of Ca:ur de Lion ; and Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, the chief poem 
of the cycle (the Alexandrets, 1184), 
giving Its name to the ‘ ‘Alexandrine ” 
\erse. (a) The l''ab 1 iaux, or Metri¬ 
cal Tale.s of Real Life, often derived 
from the lOast (3) Satires, of which 
the .(Esopian fable was a common 
form, as in the talc of Keynurd Hu' 
I'o\, common to all h'uropo , and 
{^) the Metrical Chronicles. Dl 
these last a most important c.xanip1e 
is the Brut cT^lnglc/erre of Robert 
Wage (d. after 1171), a native of 
Guernsey, who also wrote, in French, 
the Roman dc Kov {Romance of 
Rollo). His Brut, borrowed from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, became the 
source of the Brut of Layamon (see 
below) Although this French poetry 
IS of great iniport.ance in our litera¬ 
ture, as It furnished both subicets 
and models for the later English 
poets, there are few of its writers 
whose names require special men¬ 
tion We have religious and moral 
pc,,..IS in French belonging to a 
very early date, and the universally 
accomplished Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, wrote in this as 
well as in other styles. Geoffrev 
de Vmsauf composed metrical 
chronicles in F'rench as well as 
Latin. An important chronicler 
was Benoit de Sainte More (d. 
about 1180), who wrote the Chron¬ 
icles of the Dukes ^ Normandy at 
the command of Henry I and sub¬ 
sequently compioscd the Romance of 
Troy. Geoffrey Gaimar (about 
1148) wrote a Chronicle of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, Tiiokold was th 
author of the Roman de Roland^ and 
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a Roman ^Alexandre is ascribed to 
Thomas of Kent, who is variously 
placed in the tuelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. A ladyTrouvAre, Marie 
r>E P'ranck, flourished at the Court 
of Henry HI and wrote love-songs 
and romances which arc of con¬ 
siderable literary importance. 'I'he 
Roman de la Rose, imitated by 
Chaucer, is the earliest French work 
of the thirteenth century and may 
be .said definitely to have inaugurated 
the allegorical spirit which fastened 
Itself upon English poetry during 
the next three centuries. It was the 
work of two Trouveres from tlie 
banks of the Loire, (iuillaume de 
Lorris and Jehnn de Meung. Other 
favourite romances wire HawMk 
the Dam, the Ged oj Ritt^ Horn, | 
liovts of Hampton, and Guy of \ \ ai- 
•with. Most of the authors of these \ 
works were native Englishmen, al¬ 
though they wrote in Prench, which 
had become almost the sole \ehicle 
of popular literature. 

'I’he piose vlisioiis of the Ro¬ 
mances 111 Norman-l'rench were 
wiitten chiefly by I'inglishinen. 'I'hc 
most imporunt scries was formed i 
by those of Arthur, containing the 
Roman du Samt Gtaal (the Holy 
f'halice of the Last Suppei), the 
Roman dc Merlin, the Roman de 
I am e/of, the Quetc dn Saint Grant, 
and the Roman dc ta Morf Aitu\, 
willi a seijnel in two parts, Ihe 
Roman dc I'udin (or 'l’n«train) 
"I'lie chief writer was Walter Map 
(already mentioned) ,1)iit the A’.’we/w 
du Saint Grant and the Roman dc 
Merlin were written by Roreht de 
RtiKRON, the Tfistan by a fictitious 
Lik;.\s i)h flAsr, and the continua¬ 
tion ()! the Tristan, know n as Gyroii 
Ic Coiirfois, by Hrlie DE Borron. 

'I'hcse Romances weie collected 
and digested by the excellent knight 
Sir Thomas Maliiky, who lived 
during the reign of Edward IV, in 
the popular romance of /e Morte 
Arthur, now so easily accessible to 
all readers. 

Pixccpting some versions of por¬ 
tions of Holv Scripture, thc.se are 
the only important works m Anglo- 
Norman prose, until we come to the 
grand Chronicle of Sire Jehan 
Froissart, the liveliest picture 
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which an imaginative historian ever 
drew of events witnessed for the 
most part by himself. P'roissart 
was born at Valenciennes about 
i 337 i but his Chronicle extends o\ ci 
the whole reigns of Edward HI and 
Richard 11 (1326-1400). He wa.s 
also a poet, and on his last visit to 
England (1396) presented liis fiocti- 
cal works to Richard 11 . 

C—SEMVSAXON LITERA- 
'I'L'RE. 

A.n. 1150-1250. • 

*1110 end of the Saxon ChronuJc 
marks the close of the old Anglo- 
Saxon language .as well as hteni- 
tiire : for the ehioniclcr docs not 
throw down his jicii Ixdore he has 
begun to confuse his grammar and 
to corrupt liis vocabulary with 
F'rench words. The language dies 
out m hUTatiu'e, to appear again as 
almost a new creation, the basis of 
our J'nglish, but not at first in a 
finished form. 'I'hc state of tran¬ 
sition occupies about two centuries, 
from a time near the accession of 
Henry II (1154) to the middle of the 
' reign of JCdward HI (1350) wlun 
' C'liaucer rose 'The compositions ol 
I this age can hardly lie divided by 
' any clear line of demarcation , but 
the first of the two centuries, to the 
middle of Henry Ill's reign, may 
I be conveniently assigned to the 
I Semi-Saxon period, the second to 
the Old English 'I'he writers m 
both dialects w ci e for the most part 
translators and imitators of the 
Norman poets, and their works 
may he assigned to the four heads 
under which we have classed Nor¬ 
man work. 'I'here are, however, .1 
few more original fragments, sm h 
as the Song of Lanti/e, as he lowed 
pist I'.ly, recorded by the monk of 
ICly, who wrote about 1166, or the 
Hymn of S’l. (.onR.f (d 1170) 
But three cln''fv"iks may lie chosen 
as most cluracicristic of the lan¬ 
guage of the .Scini-Saxon period. 

(1 ) Lav,4MON’s Brut or Chron¬ 
icle of Britain, of which there are 
two texts, one much earlier than the 
other. The title of the *' English 
Ennius," formerly applied to Robert 

D 
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of Gloucester, may now be fairly I 
ir.xnsftTreil to La).xmon. lie tells 
us that ho \v.ns a priest of Ernlcy, i 
near Ri'ilstono, on the .Severn (cor- ' 
tainly Arcley Regis, ne.ar Bevvdley), 
anti that he compiled his work pii’tly 
fiumabook lit English b) .St Beile - | 
whieli can only nie.in Alfred's ir.iiis- 
Icitinn of the l/i\tona Fit Icsint/iit )— I 
ixirlly from out* in I/itin by Saints 
Alb'n .and Aubtm, and partly fntin 
one made by a Erench clerk named 
Wfu-', and presented to Kloanoi, 
i|iu‘eii of Henry 11 . Ho seeins, 
liowevei, to ha\e followed liede onlv 
in the story of .St Giegoiy .iiid the 
lOriglish shves at Rome; Ins sowmd 
authority ajtpe.ir-, to b'* but a eon- 
liised ref( lenee to the r.atm text of I 
the llntonn , and his 

work w IS ri'.illy fonndi'd upon the 
Unit .o{ Wace, winch has been 
alro.idy mtiml 'I'his he niiiphned 
fiom 15,300 hues to 32,230, paitly ; 
by para phi asmg, partly by ins'Tling 
specilu'S and othei cornpo-iitions, 
such as the Dremt of \rlhiii, whieh 
show much ini.igniaiive power, and ; 
partly b> the .iddition ot many le¬ 
gends, from Welsh and other soiiice-., 
not used by tleoffiev of Monmouth. 
Me makes sover.il allusions to woiks 
in Isiiglish which arc now lost. 
'I'hc date of the completion of the 
work, usually assigned to the lattei 
vt ars of Henry IT, should probably 
be brought down to a <l.ite aftei 
1200, subsequent to the acce-. .'on of j 
John. The stjle of the work bears , 
witness to .Norman innuenee, both I 
in the strnrture of the verse and in 
the manner of the nair.Uive, but not ' 
nearly so inueli as might have b(;en ' 
exiicTted from the iranslriior ot a 
I’Yench 01 iginal. The earliei test 
h,is not fifty woids ot I'Veiich origin, 
and both texts only about nmetv 
“We find preserved," says Sir F 
Madden, "in l«iy.imoris poem the 
spirit and style of the earlier Anglo- 
S.IVOI1 writers Nti one can nxid 
his description of battles without 
being reminded of the Ode on 
AthelsUan's victory at Bruiianburli " 
After noticing reseiublances in gram¬ 
mar ami langu<agc, he ,idds, “ A 
foreign scholar and poet (Grumltvig), 
versed lioth in Anglo-.Saxon and 
Scandinavian literature, has found ; 


Layamon's verse beyond eorapanson 
the, most lofty and animatcfl m its 
style, at every moment reminding the 
re.ider of the splendid phr.iseology 
of Anglo-S-axon verse It may also 
be arlded that the colloipiial ch.ir- 
.Tctcr ot much of the work renders it 
])ee,iiharly v.iluable as .i monument 
ot the l.inguage, since it serves to 
convey to us, in all probability, the 
current speech of the writer's time " 
His vi'ise .also retains the alliterative 
strucluie of the .\nglo-Sa\on poctiy, 
mingled with ;ind predominating 
over the rhvnual couplets of tlie 
lYcnch. Besides alh/enxtion, w liieli 
consists in the sameness rif imti.il 
consonant-., Lay.imon uses the 
kindred device of iiw»uii/e, tli.it 
IS, lhi‘ concurrenee of syll.ible-, 
cont lining the s.inie vowel. The 
ilpming couplets are founded I is 
Hi Guest lias shown in his 
of Rhythm<i)ow the Anglo 

.Sx\oii Ihv thins of 5, 6 , or 7 
acccnt-i, those-ol 5 and 6 hi mg llic 
mist freqnenl .Sir 1 ' .Mnldi,!, 
in h's (ilition of the lint/ (Society’ 
ol Antiqiiaries, 3 vols., fully 

d I sou S'.! 1 the niipoit.inl be 11 mg (if 
L,ayamon's dialect on the histoiyand 
foimation of the fCnglish langaige. 
He eoncludes th.xt “the dialects of 
the western, sonlliern, and midkind 
counties contnlnited together to 
form the l.anguage of the tvvelllh 
.ind thirteenth centuiies, .and (xnise- 
((uently to lay the fnund.ition of 
mod Til Kiighsh ’’ To tin* Insioric.il 
student the firnf is imporl int- the 
last and fullest tonii of the old I ellic 
traditions coriceriimg eaily Biitish 
history. 

(2.) Tbt' /ti/rren AYre/e fllie Rule 
of I'em.ile Anchorites, i.c. Nuns), a 
lodc of (iieccpis foi the nuns of 
TII rant Keynes in Dorset, dr.iwn up 
in prose by an unknown author .dioiit 
the end of the twelfth tenuiry or the 
beginning of the thirteenth, and 
editcfl for the C.amdon .Society by 
the Rev. Jas. Morton (1853), is 
also most valuable for the history 
of our languiige. Its proportion of 
French words is about four times 
that of Layamon , the F-nglish is 
rude, and the spelling uncouth. 

(3 ) The Ormulnm is so railed 
by the author after his own name, 




0 km or Ormin. It wjs a scries 
of homilies in verse on the lessons 
from the New Testament m the 
Church Service, and was on an ini- 
mcMise scale llie extant portion 
contains neary lo.ooo lines (or, rather, 
couplets) of fifteen syllables, ilifiFLTing 
from the " common service metre " 
only in ending with an unaccented 
sylliihlp, and entirely free from the 
Anglo - Saxon alliteration. Apart 
from the peculiar system of spelling, 
Heated by the author with gre<it im¬ 
portance find thoroughly deserving 


Addtess of tho Smd to /hr fiody, an 
early work, found both in tin; J'Acter 
and 111 the Veicclli Book, printed by 
Sir 'liioinas Pliillipps in 1838, and 
reininted by Mr. biiigcr in 1845 ; 
and the /egend of SI. Katharine, 
edited^ by Mr. Morton for the 
Abbotsford Club (18 p). 
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study, us language difleis far less 
than L.iyainon's from th.it of tin; 
present day. Its author w.is .n. 
Aiigiistinian canon living in tlico.i-t 
ot north-.MSt of Kiigl.and, and it 
theiefore occupies a place in the 
Anglian litei.ituie answering to that 
of tile lirnl in the Saxon '1 lie inh’i - 
ente is that the .Anglian dialect was 
the fust to Ihiowoff the old inlke- 
tions. The work exists onl) 111 one 
MS (in the Bodleian lahraiy), wliieli 
IS thought to be die aiitoyi.iph ; Us 
handwriting, ink, .xnd ina'erial, seem 
(o assign It to liic earlur part of the 
thiiteenih century. 'Ihe character 
of the language and the regul.ir 
rh\ihm of the veise, hriwever, lead 
some to place it decidedlj after the ' 


i By the middle of the n igii of 
I Henry III tlie l.angimgu finally Ipst 
those inflectional .mil ntbei |ieinli- 
.'inliis wliicli distinguish the Anglo- 
; S.ixoii from the English , but it re¬ 
tains aic'haisins wliuli snflicicntly 
dutingiiisli It from the language of 
the present day to justify the title of 
, Old English. 

i Some regard the short proclama¬ 
tion of Henry III (1258) as the 
earliest monument ol Old I'lighsh, 
while others consider it .Senii-.Saxon, 
The Snrtces P\al>rr stands also on 
! the line dividing the two periods, 

[ being jjioh.ihly not later than 1250. 

.Among the chief literary works of 
this period is thcinctiical ihronule 
of Roukrt oi' Gi out I .S'l Eli, from 


inidclleof the thirteenth century, and 
theiefore in the Old English jieriod. 

Ihe lersifit.Ttion se< ms to be 
modelled on the contempoiaiy Latin 
jioetr) 'I'lic l.ingiuge h.is a small 
.iflmixtiire of Latin ecckxsi.istiral 
words, with scanely a trace of 
Norman-k'lench Mr, M.aisli was 
"nnuh disposed to believe that the 
spedimg of the Ormnlum constitutes 
as faithful :i repiescntation of the 
oral I'^pglish of its time as any one 
work could be at a period of great 
confusion of .speech." The W'ork 
was edited with Notes' and a Glc.s- 
s.nry bv Or. R. M. While (2 vols ; 
Oxford, 1852), and the chief fe.iturcs 
of Ills edition have been retained by I 
Mr. Holt in his more modern edition 1 
(Ckarendon Tress, 1878 ; 2 vols.) 

Among other w'oiks in Semi-.Saxon 
that have been printed aie the 
liotmly of St Edmund, in Thorpe's 
Analecta ; the Beshary and Pro- 
verhs, falsely nscribetl to King Alfred, 
in the Rdiqutts Anhquee , the 


the legond.ary .ago of Brutus to the 
(lose of Henry Ill’s reign, 'llic 
d.ate is unknown, hut it is certain 
tliat Rolieii must have been alive 
during the B-xrons’ Wais, and the 
l.xtier iT.xrt of the eliioiiicle is sxip- 
posed to h.ive been written alter 
1297. The earlier part closely fol- 
lows Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but 
the old prose chronicler was far 
more of a poet than his metrical 
mutator. The verse is the long line 
(01 couplet) of fourteen syllables, 
divisible into eight and six; its 
rnovement is rough and iiiharinoni- 
ous. 'I he Chronit le was jinntcc! from 
iiieoriect mss. by 'Ihom.is Ileaim; 
(2 vols. ; Oxford, 172'), and this 
edition was reprint-d m I.ondon, 
1810. .I’" I. mod" rn edition i<; 

lhat of Mr. Aldis Wright (m Rolls 
.Serix’s , 2 vols. 1887). Short works 
attributed to Robert of Glouce.stcr, 
on the Martyrdom of St. Thomai ci 
lieeiet and the Life of St. Brandan, 
were printed by the Percy Society in 
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1845. A collection of Lives of tlic 1 
Saints IS .also .itlrihuted to this | 
iiiithor, whose works, although of 
small literary merit, arc valuable for 
the light they throw on the progress 
of the ICnglish language. 

On a still larger scale is the metri¬ 
cal chronicle of Rorvrt Manny'NO, 
or Robkkt of Hrunnf (11. ia88- 
>338)1 tb<» last considerable work of 
the Old English period. It is in 
two parts. The first, adapted from 
Wace’s Brut, reaches to the death ' 
of Cadwallader , the !>r lond, copied ' 
from the Anglo-Norman of Peter do ' 
I.Angtoft, comes down to the dcaili '■ 
of Edward 1 (1307). 'ITic work is 
evidently .an imilation of Kobeit’s 
and IS of about equal literary merit, j 
The language is a step nearer to I 
modern English, the most import.mt ! 
changes being the use of s for th , 
in the th’rd person singul.ar and the ; 
closer appro.ich to the picsent forms 1 
of the feminine personal pronoun. 
The verse is smoother than Robfit ' 
of (Jloucestcr's. 'I’lie lii st part is in 
the eight-syllable line of \V.ice ; the 
second is p.artly in the s.ame metre, 
and partly in the Alexandrine, the 
heroic measure of the age. Mann- 
vng was a canon of the exclusively 
Jinglish order of Gilbcrtines and 
was a member of their chief house 
at ."^fnijiringham nc-iir Bourn (or ' 
Hriinne, as it was then spelt) lie ' 
also wrote a inoial .illegorv c.illcd | 
Handlyng Bynnt', winch is of gicat ' 
literary imixwtancc 

Ear more intcicstmg in then elves , 
are the popular po'uns of this age, \ 
which were, for the most part, trans- I 
latccl or mutated from the I'rench, ■ 
and belong to the same classes of , 
Komanu s, Fabliaux, and Satires 
lint there .ire some Isillads and songs 
of geimine n.ative origin as early .as 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 
.Such are the stniy of the Norfolk 
pe.tsant-hoy, 11 ’illy Grice \ the song 
lic'ginning "Sumer is i-ciimen m" 
(the oldest song to which the notes 
arc added), and in-any of the pieces 
(including political ballads) pnnted 
by Warton, Peicy, Ritson, and 
Wright. 

One of the most important of 
these poems is the Owl and the 
Ki^htinjfale, a dispute between the 


two birds as to their powers of song. 
It consists of about t8cx) verses m 
rhymed octosyllabic metre. 

The satmc.al poem called The Land 
of Cockayne, which Warton placed 
before Henry IPs reign, is at least 
ns late ns t3cx> and has been traced 
to a French original. It is some¬ 
what doubtfully ascribed, with other 
poems, toMiCHAKi. OF Kir.nArtK, 
the first Irishman who wiote vcises 
in English. That the metrical Ro¬ 
mances should have been translated 
from the French is a natural result 
of the fact that French was, for some 
generations after the Conquest, the 
language of popular liter.iturc. Many 
of the legends were, indited, Bntish 
and Anglo-Saxon; but this may be 
.accounted for by the nfTmity of the 
Britons and Armoricans and the 
close connection between kings like 
Edward the Confessor and their 
Norman neighbours. Nor is it 
probable th.at the Trouveres would 
ii.ave missed many of these legends, 
'i’heir portry at first amused tlic 
leisure and enlivened the hinquets 
of the conquerors , but, ,is the two 
races became one, .and as the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue died out, these lays 
liegnn to be translated into the 
new-formed ]angu.igc of the English 
people. The most popular of these, 
such .IS Havelotk, Sir Tridram, 
Sir Gtfumvne, William of I'lileme, 
A ini'- and Amilouii, Kyns;c ^fome, 
hyn^t Ahuiundre, and Richard 
f icitrde Lion —sijme nir\ri( others 
alhter.itivo—may he refeired to thi* 
beginning of Edwanl 1 's reign. They 
arc followed by a senes of poems 
by unknown authors, far too nu¬ 
merous to mention, down to .iiul 
considerably later than the age of 
C'haucer, many of which are printed 
in the collections mentioned Ixilow 
’1 he change by which these English 
rnetneal Romrances superseded the 
French originals may be referred to 
the fourteentli century. In the fif 
teenth their popularity, besides being 
divided with the prose Romances, 
yielded, at least among the educated 
classes, to the regular poetry of 
Chaucer and his school; but they 
ceased to be written generally only 
after the beginning of the sixteenth. 
It was not until 300 years later that 
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Sir Walter Scott revived the taste of the Roxburg:he Club, the Surtees, 
for a kind of poetry, similar iii Ijnnii.itync, Maitland, Abbotsford, 
form, but appealing to very different and Camden Societies, the Society of 
bcntiiiic-iUs. Among the minor Antiquaries, etc. , Ch.'iiiibers, Cyclo- 
poems, other than Romances, aie piedia of F.ngti^h Lifcrafure , Craik, 
many imitations of the French Fab- llntory of EagUsh Literature and 
liaux or 'I'ales of Common Life, the Engltih 

'I'he Satires, both political and eccle- Marsh, Origin and History of the 
siastical, undoubtedly helped the English Languagi', 1862. Sincv.* lhc*n 
progress of freedom under Henry 111 sources of information, especially 
and his successors and prepared with regard to the earlier ^riods, 
the way for Wychffe, if they do not 1 aie become moie abundant, and tlie 
rather exhibit a state of popular ^ publications the Early iCnglish 
feeling demanding such .i teacher. ■ '1 ext .Society, together with the cheap 
The chief authorities for these four I editions of old texts issued by tj,ie 
periods are . Wright, Itiographia \ C larendon Press, make the study of 
liritannua Literana Vnl. I.— | our early literature a conip.iratively 
The Anglo-Saxon Period. London, ' easy Usk, Students will find Mr. 
1842. Vol II— T/u’ A agio-Wot man Slopford llrooke's Parly English 
J*eriod. London, 1846 ': Percy, AV- Literature up to the Days of Alfred 
liijucsof^\HcicHtEnglishIKtetty.fa-A. \ \ 2 , vols ), and his smaller book, 
published in 1765 , Warton, History English Literature ftom the Begin- 
of English Poetry, 17741 edited by ning to the Norman Conquest (liipd), 
W tl. ll.azhtt, I.omlon, 1871, 'I’yr- very valuable. Professor Ten Brink’s 
uliitt. Chancers Lanterbutv Talcs. History oj Early English Literature 
uith pieliminary essays, 1775, (translation published by Mr G. 

Dr. Skc.it's edition, 1894-7, Pink- Btll, 3 vols.) is a siaiuKird tv oik on 
erton, Scottish Puenis, 3 vuls , 1702 , thesiibject. For the medieval jieriod, 
llerbeit, Robert the DivUle. 17118. Piofcssor ('ouithope’s History of 
Ritson, ^tncient Songs, 1783, and , English Poctiy. vol. 1. (1895), is 
„\hi uni English Metncal Ronianit ' the l.xtest aulhoiily ; and, for the 
1802, Geoige Ellis, Spiitmcns of jihilosopliy of the schools, Mr. Kash- 
Ju.rly English Mdrtcal Romanies, \ d.iH's inonuinciil.al I'nii'crsilies of 
3 vols , 1805, W’liglit, Polihial I E.urofie in f/ie Middle A'le, (2 vols. 
Songs of I'ngland fiom |olm to ' m3, Ostoid, 1895) should be eoii- 
Kdvvaiii II, 1839, the pubhcaliuns ‘ suited. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHAUCER—r/rf. 1340-1400. 

^ I Ch.'Uicor’s relation to his afje; his slurlies, his del it to Fri-iich and 
luilinn poets , Ins uiij’iniil gLiiiU'-. §2 l.ife of (’haueei. § 3. C'hiiucer's 
nrilinys hliiher poems triiiisl.'itiou of hlomttn tie Ui Ko\e, Cumplamt 
to Pity, etc , Book of the Dm lies'-; life of St CeuJia. iLili.^n m- 
llueiice the stones ol ioH'-tome :uid tnitr/Jii, etc. § 4. (.'h.uiei I's 
original tii.ilmeiil of hi.s aulhonties P,i!omoii ami .htile, Anelula, 
'! loiliis and InsevJe, Parlunmni of P'owh; 'I lu Home of haim'. 
Ihc ! e^emi of Cnmi Women § 'Ike L antubioy TaU)> §6. Oll.er 
woiks.' §7. Concluding leiiKirks. 

^ I. I»V the eiid of the fouilecnth ccntiiij', the Eitgli'-li l.inou.ioo 
had lecovcted lioiii the eonluslon of dialects which followed 
the Aiij(lo-S.t\oa period. In the titnc of Ch.aticer, 
ih.iucr^ and to a {;ie.tl extent through the inHuence ol his 
*on LfTi;tisii 'vnlings, one of the I'.nglish dialects hei anie the 
si.indard of literarj" ICnglish. I'roin the time ol 
Alli ed to the Conquest the langu.igc of Wessex, the Soiithei n 
dialect of (Jld English, liad been the literaly langii-ige. its 
jilace VMS filled in the following ages down to the time of 
Chaucer, not by any loim of English, but by the Ererich of 
the Court, or by the Latin, which came to be uioie in fnoiir 
Avith I'highsh writers as t.ieir n.itive tongue declined in dignify 
and importance. English literature dining this interiening 
jiciiod was a lilerature of competing dialects; those who 
wrote m their native tongue w'rote not for the nation at 
l.irgo, but primuilv for liicir immediate neighbours in the 
country, who spoke the peculiar speech of the West, or the 
North, or w'hateix'r the district might be to which the author 
belonged. Hy the year of Chaucer’s death (1400) this state of 
things had been very greatly altered. Other dialects w’erc still 
in use , one of them, the Northern dialect of English, was 
becoming in Scotland a national language with a literature of 
Its own ; but in England from the time of Chaucer it became 
more and more difficult for English writers to use any form 
of the language except that wnich agreed with the usage of 
Chaucer. The language of modem English literature is 
derived in the main from the East Midland dialect, which, in 
Chaucer’s lime, took the place of French as the right “ courtly ’’ 
language, thereby disqualifying the other dialects for employ'- 
ment in literary' works, and peimittmgthem to fall back into the 
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position of rustic popular speech, for Avhich no distinguished 
literary career was oiien. 

This recovery of English, the restoration of the language to 
its proper office as the right and natur.il means of literary 
expression for authors born in England, took place at the close 
of the Middle Ages, at a lime when the old medieval literary 
traditions were still alive, though beginning to show signs of 
exhaustion, while at the s.inic time a iii'inhcr of new ideas 
were beginning to make themselves felt in ditlereiit ways. 
Chaucer, by his disposition and genius, found himself drawn 
to study almost eveiy subiecl of inleresi, in his lime, and to 
practise a great variety of kinds of composition. The result 
IS that Ins collected woiks repn sent almost all the intellecUnd 
tastes and fashions of his own time, and to a ver\ great extent 
also those of the ihiec jircccding ccntuiics. 

This aspect of Chaucer is of some impoitancc in a history 
of literature. It is tiiie ih.il it does not picseiit Chaucer as 
.1 gieat origiii.il writer, as one of the gieat poets. 

13 ut it is a view that is lUiiuially suggested by the artT'/iiTu^r 
mass of Chaucer’s wiitings. flis writings ai'C not 
all equally good ; lie was a student and .1 man of leiuning; he 
fill very strongly the atlrictions of stud), and he was fontl 
of expounding what he knew'. Ho was also a gicat poet. 
But in oidei to understand his poetry it is necessary to take 
into account a number of things in Ins writings lh.it did 
not diieclJy help Ins poetn, and ih.il even tended to iiiteifere 
with Ins jioetical mi.igiiialroii. The common cfiiahty m all 
his wijlnigs IS th.'it of a mind open to receive all influences. 
It IS this w'hich h.is m.idc him in c.ich part of his works, 
and in all his woiks taken together, so compltle a repre¬ 
sentative of Ins own limes. Besides being a great poet he 
w IS also a woiking man of lelleis, with the insliiiet of .1 
lourn.ilist foi ever)thing that w.is caivihlc of attracting any 
rc.uler. WJiatcvei cfTect this habit ot mind may have had 


upon his poetiy, there can be no question that il was this 
which g.ive him most of his influence as the founder of modem 
fsnghsh literature. The Chauceiian poets in the next cent 111 v, 
aiicl even Later, generally preferred to mutate those paits ot 
Chaucer’s writings which were most easily iimlaled : not the 
vivid original pass.agcs in The Cantetbury Titles^ hut the* com- 
monplacc allegory, the traditional scnlimenl, winch Chaucer 
Jiad t.iken up because it c.ime in his way, and because it was 
part of the litcraiy tradition of his time. 

Tills pail of Chanter’s vvoik i^ not lia mo.-t 'ntcresling, 
but It is jiossible that it m.iy be undervalued. I'o represent 
Chaucer as a teacher, a refoimerof the common standard of 


literature, a popuhirisei of knowledge, may appear derogatory 
to his fame as a poet; but it is far from certain that Chaucer 
himself w'ould have disliked the reputation of a popular teacher j 
while It is plain enough that his teaching was much wanted 
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What he did was to present the current ideas and fancies of 
the Middle Ages in the best possible form before they were 
supplanted by other ideas. One of the misfortunes of English 
history in the Middle Ages was Chat the great medieval ideas 
were never adequately expressed in English during the time when 
they were most vigorous in other countries. For some of the 
most distincti\ e medieval fashions were inextricably bound up 
with the usages of Courts, and required for their expression a 
courtly language, such as was never wanting in France, such 
as Avas to be found in Provence from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, in Germany rather later (a.d. 1200), and in It.ily 
in the time of Dante (v.T>. 1300). This was not to be found 
in England before Chaucer. English authors, like 
^u*’*kVis world, did their best to aijpro- 

^pndeccs^ors. ptiutc the chivalrous and courtly literature pro¬ 
duced in France from the twelfth century onward ; 
but whether they faded or succeeded in giving life of some 
sort to their translations, they necessarily failed to catch the 
grace of their originals, for the language at their disposal, 
in all Its history and its associations, was the language of 
unrourtly people. The best of English iioctry in the fourteenth 
century, apart from Chaucer, the alliterative poetry of the 
authors of Sir Gawayne^ and of Plowman^ is not iiifei ior 
to the best" of the French courtly school; it has excellences 
of its own, energy and originality, which need not fctir com¬ 
parison with any author; but by its very excellences, which 
are part of its strong provincial character, it is disqualiJied 
fiom representing the peculiar medieval cast of thought, the 
ideas of the great ages of chivalry. These ideas appear in 
the English alliterative poets, sometimes grotestiuely out of 
keeping with their expression, as in the poem of Wtlluvn 
of PalcrnCy sometimes transposed with great masterj- into the 
peculiar alliterative mode, .is in Sir Gawaync arid the Gricn 
Knight ; but neither in the one case nor the other is there the 
distinctive manner of the great medieval schools. Good or 
bad, they arc uncourtly ; and this failure in courtliness, in 
spite of all rompens.ations in other ways, was so far a mis¬ 
fortune for English literature and for the nation itself, that it 
involved a loss of those general elements of culture W'hich it 
had been the business of the Middle Ages, and chiefly of 
medieval France, to disixrse over all the world. It was this 
defect that Chaucer set himself to make good. Before he was 
a great poet he was^a “great translator,” as the French poet 
EuSitachc Deschomps called him, and he was a translator of a 
'different kind from his predecessors. He was thoroughly at 
home in the world of courtly sentiment, and when he wrote it 
was neither a travesty nor an adaptation ; it was the thing itself, 
the English expression being now for the first time equal in 
reflnement to the French, and in full command of all the French 
resources. 
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Chaucer begins his literary career as a translator of French 
poems and adapter of French forms and ideas. He depended 
chiefly, as was natural, upon the P'rench poets 
most in vogue at the time; principally Guillaume in French* 
de Machault, the secretary of King John of Bohemia, 

Eustachc Deschainps {c. 1345-^'. 1405), Jean Froissart (1337- 
1410), and Oton dc Granson, the “flourc of hem that makcii 
in France,” whose poems, including the original of Chaucer’s 
Complaint of Venus^ have only recently been discovered. 
Besides these contemporary poets Chaucer gave much atten¬ 
tion to one of the favourite books of the pr(;vious centur>', the 
Roman de Ui Rose. 

By these authors his style was formed, and however much he 
afterwards learned from other sources (including his own 
invention) he never lost his allegiance to his first masters. 
With all his later de\ otion to the Italian poets it is noticeable 
that, but for a fragmentary experiment in the teraa r fma of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy^ Chaucer makes no attempt to intro¬ 
duce an Italian stanza. He drew more from Boccaccio th.an 
from any poet, yet he never used the octave stanza of the 
poems from which he derived his Palamon and Arctic .and 
\\\s JRroilus and Criseyde. He turned the Italian octa\es 
into the seven-line stanza (known as rhyme royal) which was 
commonly in use among his French autliois. The heroic 
couplet, the f.ivourite verse of his later years in The Legend of 
Good Women and great part of ‘The Canterbury 7 ales, was 
taken from the same source. While, with legard to inatter, 
the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, in us use of the 
old devices—the dream, the May morning, the allegoiical 
pageant, all from the tradition of 'The Romaunt of the Rose- is 
pi oof of the vitality of Ins early litenary affections, and of the 
in.ibility of Italian or any other studies to make him forget his 
early devotion to the French poets. 

His acquaintance with Italian literature probably began about 
the time of his It.ilian journey (1372). There is no trace of 
it in The Book of the Duchess (1369), nor, indeed, 
till about ten years later. In whatever manner it ""([.niilrc!* 
began, the influence of the Italian poets was incal¬ 
culably great, and though the French manner is never wholly 
discarded, all Chaucer’s later works show evident tokens of 
his study of the Italian, especially of Boccaccio, in a second 
degree of Dante, and of Petrarch not quite so much as might 
Lave been expected, from the laudatory mention of him in the 
Clerk’s Prologue. 

From the French poets Chaucer had learned much : graceful 
sentiment and expression ; the allegorical method ; the mode 
of putting together in a poem all sorts of quaint 
and learned illustrations ; above all, the forms of 
verse. But the French school had very serious 
faults, and Chaucer did not escape them; garrulity and in- 
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coherence being the worst. The French courtly ijoets were 
never tiicd ; they could repent for ever the siimc lound of 
sentiment with the s.ime conventional decorations. I’rom 
the Italians Chaucer learned a different conception of poetry. 
Petrarch he probably found too like the French, at any 
rate in the matter of his Italian poems, in which Petrarch, 
with all his command of a new' style, w.is still in ilcht to 
the old medieval conventions. 13 ut Dante and Boccaccio 
had something definitely new to teach him. Dante was 
the first modern to m.ike a definite consistent use of the 
classical mclhotlif- if poeliy; and Boccaccio was one of 
Dante’s first disciples. It was from him chiefly that Chaucer 
learned his new manner. Bocc<iccio had a genius foi narni- 
tive, and beyond that he vv.is full of zeal for classical Icarniiif^, 
for strict following of the classical exam[)les. In translating 
Bocc.'iccio’s iioems, the Tescide and the Ftlostrato [i.e. Palainon 
and Arcite and 'Iroilus), Chaucer le.irned the secrets of con¬ 
struction, how' to plan a story and cany’ it out in vine jiropor- 
lum. He also learned from Boccaccio, or from Dante and 
Boccaccio, the use of some poetic.al devices which have fn- 
i|uently been misused, but aie never too old or h.ickneyed, siu h 
ris the common form of epic simile, deiived oiiginally fiom 
Homer, and familiar to the Middle Ages in their Viigil and 
other Latin authors, though it appeals not to have been trans¬ 
ferred to tli(‘ poetry of the new languages before the gicat poem 
of Dante. 

"But nght .as tloiiR*s, thorujfli the colde of night 
y'-closccl, stuiipen on hir sUilkcs lovve, 
keilrossL'ii hem a-yein tin. .soniie blight, 

Anti sjiictle’i op liir kindc eoiiis by rowc.” 

11 ![., St, T39 ) 

This simile is transittid from Boccaccio, who borrowed it 
with very little disguise fiom the second canto of iJie Infcnw. 
Fiom Chaucer’s lime onward, this kind of figure is prut of the 
equipment of all ICnglish fioets. It is the most obvioii.s proof 
of the inrtucnce of Italian on English poetry m the lifleenlh 
century. 

Fjoiii the Italians Chaucer learned much more than the use 
of those rhetorical formulas which aie to be picked up by any 
writer, good or bad. At first, it is true, he contented himself 
with translation, and the Italian influence is traceable only in 
the more ample and more even narrative replacing the lcs> 
dignified and less regular manner of the French school. But 
mere translation or repetition was not at this date enough to 
s.aiisfy Chaucer’s ambition ; nor was it enough to learn the 
details of the Italian workmanship, for example, in the use of 
the figures of speech, w’lthout mastering their principles of 
construction. The gieat turning-point in Chaucer’s liteiai'y 
life, after hi.s first Italian studies, is where he learns to apply 
the Italian principles of composition in his ow'n way. It may be 
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said that the poem in which he is most indebted to an Italian 
poet, TroiLus and Criseyde, is also that in which he is most in¬ 
dependent. He has not translated Boccaccio ; he has dis¬ 
covered in the Italian poet the secret of his harmonious 
composition, and he turns this to his own account in a way 
of his own in\ention. Chaucer’s Troilus is a verj' different 
thing from Boccaccio’s Filostrato^ and the difference is made 
by that original humour'and that faculty of drawing upon his 
own experience in virtue of which the Prologue to The Canter¬ 
bury Tale'S has kept its freshness for five centuries. This 
Prologue pioduces a startling effect by'contrast with such 
early pieces as The Complaint to Pity, and has been \ery 
naturally considered as the effect of a stiong oiiginal incli¬ 
nation for comic or satiric jioetry finding its own mode of 
expiessioM, and throwing olf all authority of in.isters and pre- 
ceptb. Tins \icw requiies to be modified by one considera¬ 
tion at le.ist, namely, that Chaucer at the time w'hen he w.is 
working haidest to appropriate the lessons of Boccaccio—in 
his Iroiliti -was also writing original comic poetry' for the 
s.ime poem, without any help from anyone, and willi no less 
success than in the Prologue, though the Prologue is belter 
known. 

Thus Chaucer’s poetiy rejiresents, among other things, the 
old courtly medieval tiadition, the chivahous lo\ e-poetry 
which was already rather old-fashioned, but still 
had some beauty of its own; also, and iiiucli more 
fully', the Italian discoxenes of the fouiteenth cen¬ 
tury, the lirsl successful .'itteinpts to form a modern literature 
on classical lines ; while o\ci and above all this, theie is 
Chancel’s own faculty as a poet gradually disengaging itself 
fiom all contt'mporary fashions and coming out clear and 
distinct from the mcdic\al traditions. In the case of few 
write!s is the inciease of power so clearly recognisable or 
the alteration of poetic.il ambition so easily traced in the 
siiccessnc manners of wDiking. At the same time Chaucer 
is always ready to fall back into his earlier ways of thinking, 
and l>) the end of his life he shows a tolerance almost incredible 
for everything, how'cvcr commonplace, touching the subjects in 
' which he has once been interested. 

§ 2. GeolTrey Chaucer was born, probably about the y'car 
1340, the son of John Chaucer, a citizen of London and a wine 
merchant, who appears to have had some con 
ncction with the Court. He spent some time m 
his youth in the service of F.liz.ibcth, Countess 
of Ulster, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of 
Edw’ard III. In 1359 he was in the wars m France, and was 
taken prisoner . his ransom w'as made up on March i, 1360, 
the king contributing ;^i6. He appears to have entered the 
king’s service shortly after as a Yeoman of the King’s Chamber, 
becoming in due tunc esquire. In 1367 he was still yeoman 
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— valettus —in receipt of a salary of twenty marks. Whether 
he was at that time married is uncertain : Hhilippa Chaucer 
received a pension in 1366 as one of the Damsels of the 
Queen’s Chamber, and Philippa Cliaiicer is found mentioned 
as Coorfre\’s wife m 1374. In m6q C haucer ^vnite The Hook uL 
poem in memory ot Blanche of Lancaster, wife 
of John of Gaunt. In the same year he was in Fr.ince taking 
part in the war there. In the year 1370 he was eniplo>ed 
m diploi.iatic business abroad, and m the end of 1372 he 
was sent on his first mission to Italy to make an agreement 
with Genoa as to a. tienoese trading factory' in England. He 
visited Florence, and possibly also may have gone to Padua 
and met Petrarcli there. In 1374 the king granted him a 
pitcher of wine daily ; this grant w.is after\\ards commuted for 
a pension of twenty marks. L.iter, in 1374, Chaucer was 
appointed Comptroller of tlie Customs and Subsidy of Wools, 
Skins and 'Fanned Hides in the Port of London ; he was .it 
this time in possession of a house over the gate of Aldgatc. 
Ho continued to be employed in diplomatic affairs, going to 
Flanders, and again to Fr.ince in 1377. 'Fhis was the year of 
Edward Ill’s death, an event which did not make .my change 
in Chaucer’s fortunes. In 1378 he went to Italy a second time, 
taking part in .in emb.assy to Bernabo V’lsconti, lord of Milan, 
and Sir Jolm Hawkwood, the great mercenary captain of lliat 
time in It.ily. Ch.uiccr on this occ.ision n.imed John (iower as 
one of his leinesent.ilives in his absmee. Cli.iucer’s stiulies of 
It.ihan litcr.iliiie are of course connected with his tr.ivels in 
Italy. For some years after this his prosperity incrcasetl : m 
1382 he was made Comptroller of the Petty Customs of the 
Port of London, in addition to Iiis previous office, m 1386 he 
went to Parliament as one of the knights of the shire for Kent. 
In this year, however, he began to suffer reverses, principally 
owing to the fall of liis patron, John of Gaunt; he lost both his 
places in the Customs, and was obliged to realise his pensions 
for ready money. In 1389 things improved again on John of 
Gaunt’s return to 'power : Chaucer was made Clerk of the 
King’s Works at the Palace of Westminster, the Tower of 
London, v.irious roy.il in .mors and lodges, and the mews at 
Charing Cross. He lost these appointments, however, in 1391. 
The king \yas pcrsu.ided to come to his assist.ince in 1394, 
and a new pension was granted to Chaucer for life. After 
the deposition of Richard II (1399), the new' king, Henry IV, 
may have recognised that Chaucer had some claim upon him 
as an old follower of the House of Lancaster : at any rate he 
granted him a further pension of forty marks. Chaucer died 
in the following year (Jetober 25, 14C0) in a house of which 
he had just taken a lease, in Westminster. He is buried in 
the Abbey. 

§ 3. Of the works of Chaucer probably one of the earliest was 
his translation of 0/ the Rose, which is spoken of 
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in the Prologue to The Legend of Good IVonten. The cxt.'jnt 
translation, generally ascribed to Chaucer, is really three 
separate fragments, not all by one author, and 
possibly in no part at all the work of Chaucer. If '> 

any of it is his, the first fragment (II. 1-1705) has the 
best claim. But whatever view may be taken of these pro¬ 
blems, The Rdmaunt of the Rose is still to be considered the 
ongin.il of very much in Chaucer’s own poetry^ even in his 
later years when he had come under other powerful influences. 
The Roniaunt of the Rose is a kind of encyclopedia of all the 
theory of chivalrous or courtly love as it, was understood in 
the Middle Ages ; it also contains, besides its doctrine, ex¬ 
amples of all the most lavoured methods of exposition and 
illustration in the school to which it belonged. Hence, m 
so f.ir as Chaucer att.iclicd himself to the tr.idition of court 
poetry, lie w'as obliged to pay respect to this book, and to 
icg.ird it as a kind of authot native treatise and a standard by 
w'hich the ideas and the devices of his poetry were to be tested. 

The Roman de la Rose is the work of tw'o authors. Guil¬ 
laume dc Lorris left it unfinished about the year 1230; Jean 
Clopincl of Mcung-sui-Loiie look it up abtnit forty 
yc.iis l.iter and continued it. This continuation 
is made up of a gre.it vaiicty' of matters, in.iny of 
tliem not .igrceing at all well with the beginning. It is on 
account of this part of the work, and its satirical dispraise 
of women, that Chaucer incurs reproof in the vision at the 
beginning of his Legend. It is the fiisi jiart, the wo'^k of 
Ciuillaume de Lorris (about four thousand lines), that most 
fully represents the sjiirit of medieval .iinatoiy poetry, as it 
came to be undeistood by Cliaiieir. The poem was written 
more than a lumdreii yL.ns after the coinentions of tliivalrous 
love-poetiy were first established by the lyrical poets of Pro¬ 
vence, fioni whom the ly'rical poets ol other countries— 
France, Cennany and Italy—le.irncd their manners of thinking 
and composing. It is not lyrical but narrative ; an allegory of 
the vicissitudes of sentiment m a gentle lover. It closes one 
period in mediev.al poetry ; the first pciiod of courtly lyric 
poetry comes to an end in this didactic st.atcmcnt of all the 
ideas that had inspired the earlier poets of I’roccnce, and their 
imitators. It .dso became source of lyric poetry for l.iter 
generations, in other schools, ej^. for the French poets of the 
fourteenth century, w'ho were Chaucer’s principal authorities ;it 
first, Machault, Dcschamps, .and FroissarC. Afkr Chaucer Us 
influence is still to be traced for a long Mue ‘n 
English poetry. All the Chaucerian poets made 
use of its commonplaces—the dream at the be- Taipo^*. 
ginning, the May morning, the long descriptions 
of works of art, of sculpture or painting, the allegorical or 
mythological processions and pageants, the vague and dreamy 
sentiment, the language of devotion. 
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This kind of poetry is not always easy to appreciate, but 
without reference to its orip;ins in 1 he Homaunt of the Rose it 
is hopelessly unintelligible. 

The Complaint to Pity is one of Chaucer’s early poems, 
written under the influence of the French school, or schools, of 
The Roniaunt of the Rose^ and of the fouilccnth- 
‘V. . century iioets who followed the same tradition, with 

ioPiiy" variations. It is written in a stan/a common at 
the time in France—derued originally fiom Tro- 
vence -the seven-line slrin/a, commonly called rhyme royal^ 
but known at one lime, from Chaucer's use of it, as Troitu^ 
rhyme. The Compiahit is one ot the best of Chaucer’s' poems 
in the old manner, when he was still content to repeat tlie 
old ideas and mode of expression, without any substantial 
addition from his own invention. Another poem of about 
the same time is Chaucer’s A R C, a poem in honour of our 
L.idy, with a verse for each letter, translated from the French 
of (iuillaumc dc Deguilevillc. besides. Chaucer is knowm, from 
the. passage in the Legend already referred to, to have written 
throe books now lost, The Book of the Lion ftaken from 
Machault), The Wretched Kngendring of Mankind, from Pope 
Innocent III, and Ongena upon the Maudelayne, a trans¬ 
lation of a homily on St. Mary Magd.ilen asciilicd to Origen. 

In The Book of the Duchess (1369-70) Chaucer is still 
dependent, in the main, on his French models, but with some 
original impro\ ements on their leaching. The poem 
"ih' court poem, an elegy for the death of a noble 

l.idy, with the praise of her bc.iuty and excellence. 
It opehs conventionally : the poet reads a book, 
and falls asleep, and dreams m harmony w'lth his reading, 
and finds himself wandeimg, like the lover of the rose, m a 
fair forest over flowery meads. 'Fhcre he meets the black 
knight moiiining for his lady, and the theme of the poem 
IS then workctl out. Thi, defects of the poem arc obvious ; 
it is not well proportioned, it makes use of conventional devices 
that scarcely seem worth the room they occupy. But at the 
same time .the truth of thv sentiment in the line passage m 
praise of tne Lady Blanche is not impaired by the convention¬ 
alities of the poem , and even the conventionalities mcmselves 
are used in an original way. 

In putting together The Canterbury Tales Chaucer used 
some of his earlier writings. 'I'he Second Nun’s Tale is the 
Vi->ofea7ly Samt Cecilia, which is mentioned in the 

lontiH^sin Prologue to The Legend of Good Women. This 
is written in the same stanza as the Complaint', 
ury a es. included among The Canterbury Tale^ with¬ 

out revision. The Clerk’s Tale, the story of Griselda, was 
probably written soon after the first Italian journey. The 
clerk is made to describe how he learned the story' at Padua 
from Francis Petrarch, and, in fact, it is translated from 
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Petrarch’s Latin version of Boccaccio's Italian story. The 
story of Constance (the Man of Law’s Talc) was probably 
written about the same time. The Monk’s 'I’ale was plainly 
not composed expressly for The Canterbury Tales ; it is an 
independent unfinished work on a favourite conventional 
theme, the “ Falls of Princes,” suggested to Chaurcr by one 
of Boccaccio’s systematic works m Latin prose, De Ca\ibus 
Vironmi Illustrium. The subject was taken up, after Cli.niccr, 
by Lydg.iie in his rhyming tersion of “ llochas,” and still later 
by the authors of The Mirror for Magistrates. Chaucer’s 
“ tragedies,” as he tails his stories of Lucifer, Samson, Hercules, 
and other mighty persons, aie iviittcn in a A eight-line stanza 
taken fiom the French, and already used by him in his transla¬ 
tion of T)egiulc\illc’s religious poem. The tiagcdics were proli- 
ably not all written at the same time ; one of them, the trageily 
of “the Karl Ihigclyn of Pise,’’ is the most consulcr.ible of 
CliaiiceV’s renderings fioni D.ante iln/erno. xxmii.), and one 
of the finest ami most impressive of his shelter pieces. 

'Ihe Comfilaiut of Mars is the most artificial and con¬ 
ventional of all Chaucer’s poems ; a mythological allegory', f^ull 
of learning, but without muih intciest, except in the skilful use 
i)f commonpLiccs, and of the jjuetieai ihetoric of the French 
school. 

TJic early' poems of Ch.uicer deal with many^ subjects. 
Tiny arc, however, hniitcd in their range as compared with 
the later poems. Chaucer made no rash ventures ^ 
in his eaily yeais. His expenments arc .ill cautious 
.md gradual. Thus his fust nairative poems- St. 

Ct\ilia. CJ/iselda, Comtame —follow closely both the order of 
events and the senfment of then originals. Chaucer must 
have known tliat the p.itiente of Grisikhi was in danger of 
becoming monotonous , the story is one of those moral tales 
th.it insist on one p.irticiilar iirtiic without any relitf or qu.ili- 
fic.ition. He added to the story an ironical JCimoyov epilogue, 
in which some allow.mce is made for othei possible views 
of the tpicstion. He must ha\e known also that the story 
of Constance, as he found it in lus French original, was in- 
cohen nt and faulty in construction. Yet he docs'not change 
the plan, does not cut cut any of the unnecessary repetitions 
that spoil the structure of the talc. He accepts the awkwanl 
arrangement in this history, as he .accepts the moral of the 
stoiy of Griselda. His poetical genius shows itself in hi.s 
style of translation, in the pathetic sentiment with which he 
invests his subject, and in additional illvstrations. His 
Itali.in studies have not yet begun to aiTect the constiuction 
of his larger poems: their plan is prescribed for liicin by the 
plan of the 01 iginal work which Chaucer happens to take up for 
translation. In details the Italian influence may be clearly 
observed. Thus the simile m the Man of Law’s Tale—one of 
the most vivid in Chaucer—of the man led to execution, whose 
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face catches the eye among all the crowd round about him, is 
one of a kind that is not to be found in Chaucer’s French poets, 
and IS very frequent in the Italians :— 

■' I rave ye nat scyn som tyme a pale face, 

Among a precs, of him that hath be lad 
Toward Ins deeth, wher-as him gat no grace, 

And swich a colour in Ins face hath had, 

Men mighto knowe his face, th.it was bist.iJ, 

Amonges .alle the faces in that route ■ 

Slant (.‘ustance, and loketh hir .aboute.” 

Possibly this and other passages may have been added to the 
poem when it was v ider revision for The Canterbury Talcs. 

§ 4. A change in Chaucer’s views, an increase of poetical 
ambition, seems to be proved by his treatment of the stor>’^ of 
Palamon and Arctic, his Knight’s Tale. He found 
Increase thg story in Boccaccio’s 'Jeicide, an epic poem in 
chamirs twclvc books,' in which Theseus is a .principal 
art. jariKvf/i character, though not^ as’ one might expect, the 

^'n/ftirtice ^cfo ; and apparently made a translation of it in 
tn urn e Toyal. This, too, is referred to in the Pro¬ 

logue to The Lcj^efid of Good Women. This c.irlicr version 
has not been preset ved ; the Knight’s Talc has suppl.uiteu 
it ; but several stan/^as from the Tesjuuie are found incor¬ 
porated m other poems, in 1 he Parnanicnt of Firiuls, in Anc- 
lida, in 7 'rotlus ; and the inference is that Chaucer was dis¬ 
satisfied with Itis version, anti used it to borrow from for the 
benefit of other works. In time the whole story was rrc.ast for 
the Knight’s Talc. A comparison of the Knight’s Tale with 
the Clerk’s or Man of Law’s gives the measure of the change 
in Chaucer’s poctic.il ideals. In the beauty of single passages 
the Knight’s T.ilc has no advantage over the others, but it is 
quite different in design .md method. It does not follow closely 
the lines of the original; it is planned afresh from the beginning. 
The matter of the story is presented in the fittest possible way. 
This regard for pioportioii and harmony is evidence of Chaucer’s 
later manner of working, though it cannot be found in equal 
degrees inwall his later writings. It was probably learned from 
a study of the Italian poets, and especially from Boccaccio, on 
whom Chaucer spent more time than on any other author. If 
I It is desirable to make .in ‘‘ Italian period ” in Chaucer’s bio- 
I graphy, th.at period should begin, not with the first traces of his 
I Italian reading, but with the first, which is also the finest, result 
I ot the Italian lessons in constmetion, the poem of Troilus and 
I Criseyde, founded on the Filostrato of Boccaccio. 

Before Troilus comes a poem of great interest in relation to 
Chaucer’s progress as an author—a fragment in which he intro- 
, duced stanzas from the Teseide—Anelida and the 
'*■ False Arcite. Chaucer’s intention*" in tWs poem 'fs 
not quite clear, But the fragment, as it stands, shows that he 
was making experiments, with some amount of hesitation and 
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uncertainty. The plot of the poem is of a sort that was in 
great favour with Chaucer’s French poets, a simple problem in 
a sentimental history, a gentle lady, a faithless lover. The 
pathos of the story is brought out in an elaborate lyrical 
composition. The Complaint of Andi 4 ff the Quem^ which is 
Chaucer’s masterpiece in that kind of poetry. There is a great 
contrast in the poem between the finished and delicate com¬ 
position of this dramatic lyric and the awkwardness of the 
introductory part; passages of heavy epic description from the 
leseide make a very incongruous prelude to the most elegant, 
the least substantial, of all Chaucer’s work«, Aneltda shows 
the French and the Italian manners brought together in 
contrast, and unreconciled; and the poem was doubtloss 
ab.indonctl as impossible when the subject of Troilm .iiid 
the opening for new methods presented themselves to the 
author. 

The story of 7 > oilns and Criscyde is sentimental, like that of 
Aneltda : the theme again is that of true and untrue love. The 
ch.'iracter of the poem is wliolly difl'erent, and this, 
is due in great part to lioccarcio’s Filostrato. 
which Cliaucci had before him, is well designed' 
as a jioetic.il narraiiw. The J'eteide^ wJiich gave Ch.aucer 
so much trouble, is kss successful, being an attempt to com¬ 
bine a sentimental stoiy with the fuiins of classical epic 
poetry, to tlie detriment of both. In the Ftlosfrafo Chaucer 
had a model that enabled him to avoid the discrejiancies 
of the leseidc, and of his own Aneltda. He did not in 
tins case follow his model too closely, and by his own additions 
to the original produced a new work which is at once his 
longest poem and in some respects his greatest. The out¬ 
line of the story he found in Boccaccio, and a large part 
of his Troilus is translated from the Italian. What is not 
found in the I talian is the new conception of the characters, 
and cspeci.illy of the comic character of I’andarus. In 
Boccaccio the characters are clearly defined but not very 
elaborate. In Chaucer’s Trotlns the characters are tre.itcd 
much more dramatically and with stronger contrasts between 
them. The harmony of tragedy and comedy in the poem is 
the work of Chaucer himself, and where he show's himself most 
capable of appreciating his Italian author he is also most 
original. The humour of the poem is the same as that of The 
Canterbury 7 'ales, while it is employed in a more difficult and 
complex kind of work. 

The story of Troilus is first found in tin. I'icnch Roman tie 
TrotCy a romance of the twelfth century on the whole history of 
the Trojan war, with the story of the Argonauts as part of the 
introductory matter. In the thirteenth century this W'as trans¬ 
lated into Latin prose, the Historia Trojana of Guido dclle 
Colonne. This was the foundation of Boccaccio’s work. 
Chaucer, besides the Filostrato^ made use of the older versions 
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as well. Guido is referred to more than once by name in other 
parts of his writings. 

Chaucer seems to have worked hardest when he was busiest 
in other respects. His poems only partly represent his various 
studies. Before Troiliis was completed he had trans- 
lated into EJnglish one of his favourite Latin books, 
hteraiuie the Consolation of Philosophy oi Boethius, and prob¬ 
ably other serious works as well. The prose tale of 
Afclibcit.^ which Chaucer repeats in his own person among the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and the sermon which he afterwards 
ascribed to the l^irson, both of them translated or adapted 
works, are among tl e results of that same devotion to edifying 
literature which led him to translate 1 ‘ope Innocent, and, later, 
to compile the treatise on the Astrolalic for the u-sc of his son. 

I'/ic Pa/lniment of Foivls is one of tlie most original among 
Chaucer’s minor poems. It was wntlcn in honour of the 
'' ihe I'ar of King Richard II with Anne of Bohe- 

ti,timnt]>f mia, probably while Chaucer was still engaged 
hotvU" upon his 'Proilus, and displays i.omo of the qualities 
(i38j). jjf longer iioem. It returns, it is true, to the 
earlier French devices, but there is agicat difference between 
the allegorical dro.ini in this form .ind th.it of J'hc Hook of 
the Diichci\' thirteen years before. Hcie the design is firm, 
the poctic.il cxpiession is full and strong, and not a little of 
the humour of the Irotlus enlivens the conventional allegory. 
Tlie piovcrbial philosophy and wise reflections of the birds in 
their debate arc evidently from the school of Pandarus. 

/m’/KJW'as follow'cd by The House of Fame, Chaucer speaks 
of Troilus in the Fn 7 >oy as a “ tr.igedy,” and prays for power to 
write something m “ comedy ” bcfoio he dies. In The 
“/FaivJ''" of Fame he apfiears to lia\c sought contrast 

0383-X ichcf to his greater poem, lake many of his 

pieces, it is unlinishcd, and it is not very easy to 
make out the upshot of it all. It is full of mock-hcroic 
reminiscences of Dante, and it may be the book referred to 
by Lydgate as Chducci’s Dant in English.” The chief object, 
however, appears to have been indulgence in a number of 
literary tastes that had to be repressed m Troilus. In many 
things it IS a return to an caiher manner. The Romaunt of 
the Rose again asserts its authority. The temples of allegoiy, 
the descriptions of pictured walls, the digicssions on points 
of science, the mondising, the commonplaces, arc all proper 
to the French school. Probably Chaucer had some personal 
references in his mind (like those of Pope in The Rape of the 
Lock)s but they v/ere not worked out. The House of Fame^ 
coming after Iroilus^ looks like a holiday cxcuision into regions 
where Chaucer had long been at home, and where he could take 
his ease. He had done enough to satisfy his poetical conscience 
by his absorbing attention to the noblest kind of poetr>' within 
his reach, in Troilus and Criseyde. 
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The Legend of Good Women was probalily begun in 1384. 
This also is unfinished. After the divcision of The House 
of Fame Chaucer appears to h.n c set himself to „ 
compose another large and comj rehensivc v\ork— Legnut 
not, this time, a single stoiy, but a scries brought oftiooJ^ 
into unity by me.ins of an introduction, like Hoc- 
caccio’s Decanierone^ or the still older mcclicval collections, 
such as the Seven Wise Masters of Rome and other “ c.ibmcts 
of stoiics,” brought first to Kurope from the East. The 
Legend of Good Womcn^ or the “ Saints’ Legends of Cufiid,” 
as it is called in the Man of Law’s Prologue, is ,i series of 
stories to illustrate the imih of women, and thereby to 
make amends for the wiong done to them in other woijks, 
especially m the latter part of tlie Rose ^jehan de Mciing’s 
p.iit, intUidccl m Chaucer’-^ vcision, acroidmg to Ins own 
account), and in Troilus aiid (rntyde. 'J'liere weio to have 
bc'en twenty stones, I nt only nine were complt'ied .—Cleo¬ 
patra, Thisbc, Dido, H\psi|Alc and Medea. Lucietia, Ariadne, 
Philomela, J’hvlhs, Ilypcrmncsli.i. 'Phe irincipal authorilies 
arc Ovid ancl two of the Latin works of lioccaccio - M’ 
Clans Aful/inbiis and J\' Genea/ogui Dioniui. 'fhe Pio- 
logue IS still another v.iriation of the old Fixnch common¬ 
place, and aiicjthcr 11 oof licnv little Chaucer was hiiuleied 
in his I oetical style by diese conventions. The allogoiical 
pageant here is made to sei vc a definite j oetical conception : 
it becomes a kind of new mjthology, full of ine.ining. I’he 
Oueen Alccstis is srinething more ihaii a sh.idow', and in place 
of the old courtly idcali‘^111, which was mainly a matter of 
phrases, there is the idealism of moral and iinagin.itivc insight 
into character. In this Chaucer had never been wanting : 
The Rook of the Duchess is enough to juove it. Dut 'I'he Rook of 
the Duchess^ with all its grace, had been lacking in poetical weight 
and dignity. The stately coujilels of the Legend make up for 
this, and the Prologue remains the chief English meniori.il 
of that chivalrous rcveicnce which has produced so many futile 
extravagances and so much of the noblest modern poclrv'. 
Tlic Prologue contains the best of Chaucer’s lyrical poems, the 
ballad - 

“ Hyd, Misolon, tliy gilte tresses tlerL," 

and also (a commonplace of the French school) the allegory' oi 
the Flower and the Leaf, taken up by one of the best of the 
Chaucerian poems in a later age. 

§ 5. The Legend of Good Women was prohr.blv left unfinished 
because the stones were too much alike in tone. Whatever the 
reason, he took care that there should be no mono¬ 
tony in his next great entcrpi irc. The life and vai lely “C'*«- 
of The Canttrbury Talcs have made it hopeless : 

for any critic to praise them sufficiently. Dryden 
(in his preface to the Fables) has given the best account of 
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them, when, after some sentences describing the humours of the 
pilgrims, he concludes : “ But enough of this ; there is such a 
v.iriety of game springing up before me that I am distracted in 
my choice, and know not which to follow. It is sufficient to 
say, according to the pjoverb, that here is God's plenty." 

The Prologue to The Canterbury Tales has been recognised 
by critics of all schools, in spite of all the changes 
Its taste and fashion since it was written, as a 
^MnageL ^ piccc of Writing completely successful in .all its 
aims. It is not Chaucer’s greatest work, but it is 
the most perfect, u 

The Canterbury T^ilgrims represent the whole of English 
society. The Knight is a gentleman of the old school—the 
history of his life, spent in fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
the hc.athen in Prussia, and m many other expeditions, is 
evidence that Don Quixote was not more than two hundred 
ycais too late in his practice of knight-errantry. The Squire, 
his son, represents another kind of chivaliy, the more luxurious 
and less idealist temper of the age of the great French war. 
The Yeoman, their serv.ant, is a forester, with a pride in his 
bow and ariows. Next in the description comes the Prioress, 
M.ulamc Eglentyne, with a Nun and three J’ricsts ; then .i 
Monk. The J’riorcss and the Monk arc of the same lank, 
app.irontly, as the Knight anti Squire, gentlefolk living in 
religion, but not forgetting the graces of worldly society. The 
hriar is of a dilfercnt cast, and more at home in taverns and 
cottages than in “ bower and hall.” The Merchant (in trade 
with the Low Countries) is not specially interesting to Chaucer. 
The Clerk of Oxford has more of his sympathy ; a poor scholar 
devoted to learning, simple-minded and unselfish. The Man 
of Law comes next, a Seijcant:— 

" No-wlicr so I'isy .a man as lie tlier na*;, 

And yet he serned Insior than he w.as " 

The Franklin is described with great gusto ; a country gentle¬ 
man and member of Parliament, fond of good living :— 

" it snewed in his hous of mete and dnnkc." 

Some members of City Companies, a Haberdiishcr, a Car¬ 
penter, a Weaver, a Dyer, and a Tapiser are described 
together in general terms; they are undistinguished. The 
Conk is more interesting. The Shipman is one of the best of 
all the portraits :— 

"With many a tempest haddc his herd been shake.” 

He was captain of the “ Maudclaync,” of Dartmouth, and he 
knew all the harbours “from Gothland to the Cape of Finis- 
terre.” The Doctor of Physic, like some other of the more 
respectable pilgrims, is ra^er indefinite. The Wife of Bath, 
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besides her portrait in the Prolojfue, is allowed to describe 
herself, later, in a piologue of her own. The Parson’s character 
IS Chaucer’s ideal of a good priest; of the Ploughman, his 
brother, there is a cuiiipanion portrait, the honest workm.in. 
The Reeve, the Miller, the Manciple, the Sumner, with the 
Pax doner, make up the number of the pilgrims found by 
Chaucer at the Tabard in Southwark. These latter personages 
are not carelessly passed over ; the} arc the less gentle p-art of 
the company, but they are not all alike ; the P.irdoner, like tl.e 
Wife of 13 . 1 th, has an opportunity of telling all about himself 
before he begins his tale. * 

It was the host of the Tabard, Harry Baily, who proposctl 
that they should tell stories by the wa>, he himself coniiHg 
with them as “judge and rciiortei.” Hach m.in was to tell 
two stones on the w'ay out, and tw'o nioie on the w.iy home, 
and the best teller of sti ries w'as to be entertained .it 
supper by the other pilgrims when they all came b.ick to the 
Tabard. 

The Canterbury Talcs aie unfinished. No pilgrim tells 
moic than one story (eveept Chaucer, whose first attempt, Sir 
Thopas^ IS dis.allowcd by the host), though a new companion, 
the Canon's Yeoman, who joins them on the last day of the out- 
w.ird journey, is permiitcd to tell his tale ag.iinst the alchemists. 

The plan required interludes between one story and another . 
in these, of course, the pilgrims discourse m their own character, 
and one story-teller is dismissed .and another is 
c.alled upon to begin. But there arc p.iits of the scTimrunJ 
Tales without any such inteilude, and some of the i/iihsijiat- 
Tales are not brought into connection witii the rest. 

On examination it has been found that the follow¬ 
ing gioups have been left. The arrangcrncnl, due to Dr. Furni- 
vall, IS adopted by the Chaucer Society, by Dr. Skeat, in his 
edition of Chaucer, and generally for purposes of reference :— 

First Day.— Group A Piologue, Kiiight, Miller, Reeve, Cook. 

Second Day — Gtoup li M.'in of I.n\v, Sbqiiii.tn, I'noiibs, ( h.iuccr (.S’/r 
Thoptn .\feliiieus). Monk, Nun’s I*riest. 

Thud Day —Group C • Pliysiuao, P.irdoncr. Group D Wile of li.ilh, 

J .i.ir, Sumner Gioup K Clerk, Merdiaiil 

Kourtli Day .—Group L Squire, P'r.'inklm. Gtoup G .Sixoiid Nun, 
Canon s Yeom.111. Group U. MiUieipIc. Group/ Parson. 

The Tales w'ere not all written for their tellers ; on the 
contrary', Chaucer appears to li.ivc m.idc use of his eailiei 
work, sometimes without much revision. Thus the . 

Second Nun’s Tale, the Man of Law's Tale, and iantrrlury 
the Monk’s, have been already mentioned, and the Tiaes'’,,t. 
Knight’s Tale is apparently a new version of a 

g oem on which Chaucer had spent much time work oj all 
cfore he thought of the pilgrimage. The Tales kitu/sand 
as a whole do not, like Troilus and Criseyde^ The 
House of FamSf or 7 he Legend of Good IVo/nen, represent 
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cne particular stage of his work, or one definite experi¬ 
ment ; they contain almost every kind of subject, .and most 
of the various manners of treatment employed by Chaucer. 
They represent most of the varied kinds of story in fashion in 
the Middle Ages. The Knight’s Tale is a romance of adven¬ 
tures, including one of the sentimental problems that wxre in 
favour in a certain order of romances. The S([uire’s Tale (left 
half told) contains a similar problem, w'ith a ditfereni setting - 
among tne marvels of the Kasl, such as were to be revived 
ag.iiii when the Arabian Nit^hts were translated three centuries 
after Chaucer. The Wife of Bath’s Talc is a fiiry story of a 
kind well known in tl.j old French lais, dciived from Welsh or 
TJretoii fables ; while the Breton lats (w’h.itcvcr may have been 
meant by the name) arc expressly leferred to as sources of the 
Fr.inklin’s 'Bale The story of Constance is ,a fimiliar stoiy 
m all popular tradition—the persecuted, innocent wife, the 
calumnious mother-in-law, with jicetical justice to bring all 
things right in the end. These are lomanccs ; but romances 
were not the only kind of fiction available. The ribald stoiirs 
of the French Fabliaux are represented by the Reeve and the 
hliller, and by other of the moie churlish pilgrims A less 
rudimentary kind of hiimoui was to be found m some of the 
comic stories of the cycle of Reynard the Fox, from w'hich 
Chaucer has drawn the material for the most pleasant of his 
lighter pieces, the tale of the Cock and the h'ox, the Nun’s 
I’riest’s 'Bale. The Bardoiier, like the Wife of Bath, after a 
monologue m which he iittLrsall his naughtiness, is permitted to 
ch.mge his tone, and gives a moral apologue “ of the three 
knaves who went to look for Death” 'Bhc Doctor of I’hysic 
tells the story of Virginia m the giavc pathetic manner of 'J'/w 
J.ej^e/i(i of Cood Women. The Prioress tells of the boy mriit>r 
put to death b> the Jew'; like Hugh of Lincoln. The Cook 
begins a stor\' of an idle .ijiprcntice, which w’ould have com¬ 
peted with the logues’ lomances of Nash or Defoe ; the loss of 
It IS, in p.ut, made up by the thorough analytical study of 
ilie alchemist (not the soi''orcr of romance) in the Canon’s 
Yeoman's I’ale. Chaucer’s Ritno of Sir Thopas is lus parody 
of an okl-fashioned kind of poetry, which he appreci.itcd 
pcih.ips moic highly than he would have us belicwc. The 
Parson’s Talc and the Talc of Mclibeus —“ a litel thing in 
prose ”—which is substituted as Chaucer’s story when Ins Sir 
'I hopas is stopped by the host, are specimens of the moralist, 
one good, the other extremely trying, both equally characteristic 
of medieval taste. Ch.auccr, to the end, retained his ordinal y 
sensible views of the advantages of sound education. However 
far he may have ventured beyond the range of the average man 
of his day, he was always ready to come back; and for the 
sake of education and the diffusion of knowledge, he translated 
his “Boece” and his Melibeus^ and compiled his Treatise on 
the Astrolabe and his Parson's Tale. 
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§ 6. While engaged in his greater works Chaucer wrote 
several short poems, many of them \ei7 pleasant, such as the 
address to his secretary' Adam—an epigram on the 
careless transcriber of his poems—and the ballad to 
Rosamond^ an ironically graceful version of eouitly 
sentiment. More than one of his later poems refer 
to his own distresses, in a tone not infrequently repeated by 
the greatest of Chaucer’s followeis, Dunbai. The ballads of 
Fortune^ the Complaint to the Empty rune, and the Envoys 
to .Scogan and Bukton, belong to the unfortunate ye.irs. 1 he 
Complaint of Veuns, as already noted, is a Jransl.ition irom the 
Irench of Granson, and a letiiin to the early manner, showing 
how Chaucer refused to break with Ins old m.isters, e\cn when 
he li.ul leaincd the iinpci feet ion ol their ways of thinking. The 
Jreal/61 on the Astrolabe, wiitteii for J.ewis, liis son, about 
1391, is another [iroof of Lhaucer’s vei'..itilily, .ind of the 
sliength of his altachiuent to all the subjects which he had 
once been led to studv. 


§7. Chaucer represents the Middle Ages by gi\ing form in 
English to medieval subjects that had not before his lime 
been displayed to advantage in this country, lie 
represents the Renaissance through his under- o/UMuler's 
st.inding of the Italian poets, and his adoption tif semns //, 
their classical piineiples 111 all his linest iioems. 
ihat he was a critic and a student of litciatuie is 
as evident as that he did not always stick at Ktnan- 
ciitical sciiiples. Ills inasieiy of style is only partly 
denv'ed from the Jtahaiis. No English poet luis borrowed 
more than tlie “great translator,” none with more oiiginality 
and independence. It was his own genius that taught him to 
fillup the outline of the “tragedy” of 'Iroilus, and to reduce 
the encumbrances of ornament which Boccaccio liad given to 
I’alamon and Arcitc ; he had no m.istcr in the iionical comedy 
of 'I'he Canterbury Tala. In the monologues of the Wife of 
Bath, the r.iidoner, and the Canon's Yeoman, he anticijiates a 
form of poetry which is inorc famili.ir to modem readers in 
Tennyson and Browning than 111 any earlici author. If not 
the best of Chaucer’s jxietry, it is this kind which is most 
tlislinctly' original and most different from that of his cvui- 
temporaries ; it is a kind which is only possible to an authoi 
tif pci feet balance and judgment ; the ironic.'il view that it 
implies IS something quite distinct from any of the common 
literary forms of the Middle Ages, and is used by ('hauccr in 
his own wav. The balance of fjcultle'^ to be obscivcd in 


Chaucer’s best works is something quite tlittcreni fiom iht 
“classical ’ correctness that might be learned in schools of 
literature. It is his genius, though it is aided by study, and by 
m<any experiments and some failures. 

In’ the age of Chaucer there seems to have been a perfect 
agreement and understanding l^etvveen the poets and their 
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audience : the good manners and good temper of the readers 
bringing out the qualities of the poet. The courtly qualities 
Decline of Chauccr, without his genius, arc to be found in 
hteuUuce Ciowcr. In the next generation there was a cluinge. 
rt/j'.r Somehow or other the fine manners of the time 

t \uLcr. Edward III and Richard II were lost, and for 

nearly two centuries there was a decline in literature. When 
poetry revived in the Elizabethan age, it was found that all the 
rudiment'’ had to be learned over again, and with all then- 
genius none of the great poets of that time were fortunate 
enough to lecover Chaucer’s secret, the perfect .iccommocl.ition 
of his woik at once t' his own standaid ot evcellence and to 
the intelligence and sympathies of those for whom he wrote. 


NOTES AND ILLU.STRATIONS. 


A.—THlv PRlilDI'X'ESSORS OE 
GUWKR AND CIIADCJiR. 

Ity the niiclclle of the foiiileenth 
century the spirit of p.iiriotisni 
evoked by I'^duard IIT combined 
with the influence of the contiiieiiUd 
Renaissance to produce a flounshing 
national literature Its chief [pro¬ 
duct, as in most similar cases, was 
poetry; but the earliest works in 
prose that can be properly called 
English Ix'long to the s.'iine date. 
In 1356 MaudeviIIc dedic.ated his 
‘rraveh to Edward III; m 1362 
Parliament was hrst opened bv .a 
speech m English, Chaucer end 
begun to write, and Gower had “v- 
changed the Ercneh and l.atin of 
Ins Ccirher works for his mother 
tongue. The meeting of diflfereiit 
inlliieiuvs which has been icferret.’ 
to in tliu te\l iniy be illustrated by 
the fact that tlie l.ist great hero 
of chivalry, the DIack Prince, and 
Ockham (see p 29), the last and 
greatest of the English Schoolmen, 
lived in the same century with ("hau- 
cer, the father of English poetry, 
and Wycliife, the herald of the Re¬ 
formation. The new literature may 
be distinguished from the literature 
of the two prccethng centvnes of 
transition (although it is difficult to 
draw any precise line of demarcation) 
by its substance .is well as its form. 
While the language has become so 


like modern I'aiglibli that it can lie 
read with tolerable ease, by pio- 
Dounemg syllablcb which arc now- 
mute, by allowing for the ictcnlioii 
of some inflectional foinis, cspeci.illv 
, 111 tile pronouns and the verbs, .ind 
I by taking the trouble to learn the 
\ meaning of .1 few words now obso¬ 
lete ; the subjects ai e, at the same 
time, no longer liorrowed entirely 
from the monastic chroniclers or the 
Noi man minstrels, and those so 
horroweil .ire treated with the in- 
de|x;ndence of native genius. These 
charactcribtics aie first fully see.n in 
Chaucer, and, m .1 less degii'L, m 
Gower, whose genius was, of coinsi*. 
far less comiiianding than Chaucei's , 
but these two had several preciiisors 
m England, winie a vigorous native 
lili'rature grew up in the Anglo- 
Saxon parts of Scotland. An.\.M 
DAVip (ll ror. 1308) and Riciiako 
Kui.Lk, the hermit of Hampole, 
near Doncaster (1290^-/349), Ixitli 
writers of metrical iJ.arapVirases of 
Scripture, anil of otlier religious 

I neces, belong properly to the Old 
English period. Davie is the only 
English poet named m the reign of 
Edward II; but his real date and 
identity are disputed. Kollc also 
wrote, ID the Northumbrian dialect, 
a homiletic poem called The Prtek 
of Conscience, in seven books, and 
nearly ten thousand lines. 'I'hc first 
poet of any ment known to us by 
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name is Laurence Minot (1300?- 
1352), who wrote between 1333 and 
135a. His poems wore discovered 
by Tyrwiiitt in 1775, **^*'‘1 printed by 
Ritson in 1796 (reprinted 1825) with 
an introduction on the w.irs of 
Edward 111 . They celebrate ten 
victories of the king 111 his wars with 
France and ijcotinnd, but begin with 
his defeat nt Hnhdon Hill (1333), 
and then, .after going hack, by w.iy 
of effective contrast, to Raiinock- 
burn, proceed with Edward's French 
victories and his vengeance on Scot¬ 
land at Neville's C'ross (1346) The 
l.ist lay, the taking of Guisnos 
(1352), goes an ap]iroxim:ite date 
foi the author, who may, of course, 
li.ive wnllen the other poeni'- soon 


cast consists of nearly 8000 long 
lines (or couplets) in twenty-three 
or sections. Its first ixiit 
IS devoted to the / ^uion ; the second 
(and longer) part to a sequel, entitled 
the lie Do-llri, Do-llet, and 
iJe-licst. ICiich couplet has two 
principal accents, with cnnsuleialilc 
liuMicc as to the number of sylhibles. 
The alliteiatiun f.illson three .iccented 
syllables in e.ich couplet, namely, on 
both those of the first line, niid on 
the first in thp second hue (some- 
; limes on the' second). As tlicse 
' peculmritics enn only be uiidci.stood 
I by an esample, we give tlie openmg 
ot the poem, whicli also shows us 
j tile scene of the vision, among the 
I M.iIvltii Hills—not Jar, it is interest- 


after the events eonimenioiated. j 
l'.(|U.il in spirit to the liest of our j 
lieiuic ballads, they have more sus* 
tamed power and their composition 
IS more hnished Their l.ingiKigo 
is a border dialect, nearly akin to 
the Scotch ; it is quite intelligible 
when a lew obsolete words and 
constructions have been in<islercd 
Among their vaned lut .isures wc 
meet with the aniin.ited doulile 
trqilet, familiar m the poems of 
Scott. In Almot's poems rhyme is 
regularly employed, while the fre¬ 
quent alliterations not only remind us 
of the piinciplcof Anglo-.Saxon com¬ 
position, but prove how rnueli the 
|)opular e.ar still required that artifice. 

'1 here is another f.uuous poem of 
the s.ame age, constructed of a mix- 
tuie of .alliteration and rliythmic.al 
accent, without ihyme, ihe'alliteri- 
tion being stricter than that of the 
Anglo-Savons tlieinselves This is 
The Vision of Piers the Ploiomuh, 
or, rath t, The Vision of William 
concerning Pters {i.e. Peter) the 
Phnvman, an allegory of the diffi- 
culta-s in the course of human life, 


mg to note, from the village where 
L'lY.uuon h.id lived and written. 
'Ihe orthogi.iphy IS taken from the 
•' H" text of die jKieiii in the h.irly 
l''iiglish 'I’eM Society's edition (eel. 
Dr. SkcMt, 1869):— 

“In 1 M liner m'. on 

Wli.in sofi w.is the sonnt., 

1 slio)x III.' in sliroiides* 

As I a shc]ie wcri,+ 

In hahitc .IS .-ill licicniito 
Unholy of workLS.J 
Went wydi in this world 
Woiidres to here 
Ac$ on .1 JVl.iy niornyiig.. 

On M.iJiiernt' l’iillis|| 

Me- hyfel .1 ftrly^,| 

Of bury me inuughtc ’’ 

* Put on rough clothes. 

-I Ah if 1 wen- <1 slie])lierd. 

7 Hrchsed Iiki. a w.indering iurniit 
doing lui good 

fllut. II Hills. HrWondir. 

'Hiis opening piobably m.irks the 
early residence of the jioet 'i he 
thud coiqilet, with other iiitenial tvi- 
dcnce, pomts to his having been .1 
pnest. The dale of the first cast of 
this poem !■> fixed by his allusions to 
the treaty of firetigny (1360) and lu 


kindled in conception to Runyan's the great tempest of jaminiy 15, 
great work, and in its day scarcely 1362, of which he s^waks .is a recent 
less popular. Its prevalent spirit event. Tradition ascril es the woik 
IS satirical and is directed against to a certain Ropmu J.vnglanP; 
abuses .and vict’s in general, but, m but the writei s.tys ili.it fie w.is c«dlcd 
particul.ar, against the corruptions of “ Longe 'Wille, " and it may be 
the Church. From ,a moral (not, reasonably concluded from this that 
of course, doctrinal) point of view his Christian name was William. He 
it approximates to the standpoint often alludes to his wverty; he seems 
of the later Puritans, with whom to have lived in London and in 
it was a great favourite. Its final Bristol His acquaintance with eccle- 
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siastiCcil literature agrees with the 
supposition that he was a Church¬ 
man ; and he was evidently faniihar 
with the Latin poems ascribed to 
Walter Map. The great interest of 
his work IS us unquestionable rellec- 
tion of the popular sentiment of 
Ins age. Langlnnd is as intensely 
nalion.al ns C'hauccr, but, while his 
great successor in the art of poetry 
freely availed himself of the forms 
introduced in Anglo-Norman litera¬ 
ture, Luigland inake^ a I.ist attempt 
to revive the Anglo-Sr <on foi ms 
'Ihis cffoit, tombmed with his rich 
humour and unsparing satire, gaincil 
liim iinlioundrd popularity with the 
cuiiimon pi ople. 'I he author rec.ist 
his poem twice, so that we have thiec 
versions of it. 'I'lie first .ind shortest, 
or A text, is of the date ol 1362 , the 
.second, 01 It text, the licst of the 
lliree, and more than double the 
lengtii of A, may lie dated 1377; 
the third, or (' text, about 13S0 
'I'ho author’s othei work, A'/i Jiaril the 
KeJelos, directed against Richard 11 , 
IS left unfinished. I’rofessor .Skeat 
h.is edited for the Cl.irendoii l*ress 
a jiarallel edition of the tlinv texts, 
to which Rtihird the Reddens is 
a])|xmdeil 

[.angland had numerous mutators. 
The Creed of 1 ‘urs FUmmav, a 
work of the same school, and often 
ascribed to the same author, is siip- 
}x>sed to have been written about 
twenty or thirty ye.irs later than the 
Vtuon. It IS more sciious in its 
tone, and iriaie m harmony 'Ulh 
the religious .nllitiide of Wycliffe. 
The Complaint of Ficr^ FUnoman ns 
to be found in a vohmie of ixjhur.d 
and satirical songs in the Rolls Sene-., 
'riiesc political poems concui wnih 
(lower's Tax Clamantis in giving 
us a \ivid impression of the evils 
w'hich provoked the great Lancas¬ 
trian revolution. 

Isnglisli Prose Literature was 
foimcrlv said to begin with Sir 
John Mandeviij.e, who is said 
to have been born at St. Albans 
about X300, and to have left England 
for the East in 1322. ^^r. £. B. 

Nicholson, however, in the •article 
written by himself and Sir H. Yule 
for the P.nfytloptedia Britannica, 
states tliat a comparison of all the 


be.st M.Ss. decides that the English 
version of Mandeville's travels was 
unquestionably the work of a trans¬ 
lator. lie gives reasons for doubting 
whcthci .Mandeville was a real person 
at all, and for lielieving that the 
book was originally written in 
French, under a feigned name, by the 
physician Joan dc IJourgogne, who, 
m an eaily edition, is said to have 
met Mandeville, first at Cano, and 
ag.iin at Lit^gc. The book pro¬ 
fesses to be a record of M.indi'ville’s 
travels in I’alcslme, iigypt, Persia, 
Turtary, India, and (June Hut 
Sir H. Yule shows lh.it, excepting 
jxirh.qjs the pait about Egypt 
and the Levant gener.illy, the 
travels were a mere adaptation of 
previous works, and that tlic author 
had never visited the distant coun¬ 
tries which he describes 'I'he work, 
in Its I'mglisli dress, is now chiellv 
interesting as piuliably the eailnst 
cxainijle, on a large scale, of English 
prose, 'llie English of Mandeville's 
transl.itor is stiaighlforward and 
unadorned, and jiiohablya fair ev- 
aniple of the spoken Isnglisli of the 
day As eompaied with Robert of 
Gloucester, it shows .1 great increase 
ol French words. No vvoik of the 
age was more popul.ir. It exists m 
a large numln'rof Mss. The earliest 
printed edition ni English is tli.it 
of Wynkyn da VVorde (Westminster, 
14.99 , 8vo), but an 1 tali.ui transla¬ 
tion by Pictio di (.'oinero had been 
previously (1480) printed in ituartu 
form at Milan. There was an i veil 
earlier Gerni.in edition, .and then- is 
recouf of a Dutch version as eaily as 
1470. Ihestambrd l-',nghsh cdiiioii 
IS tliat printed at London (172'; , 
8/0}, and reprinted, with an Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Gloss.iry, by 
Mr nalliwi .11 (London, 1839, 8vo). 

The transl.ation of the Latin Poly 
chrontcoH of R.inulf Iligden (sw: 
p 30) by John dk 'I'KfcvisA (1326- 
1412), viear of Herkelcy, was com- 
])leted in 1385, and is chiefly inter¬ 
esting as having been printed in 
1482 by Caxton. It also has lieeii 
printed in the Rolls Series. It is a 
curious proof of the change wliich a 
single century made in the language, 
that Caxton thought it necessary 
“ somewhat to change the rude aud 
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old F.tiglhh, that ib, to wit, u.’rl.iin 
words which in these days be neither 
used or understood " Several other 
tiriiisliitiuns, made by 'J'revisa front 
the T_atin, c\ist only in MS. 

The grc.it Scottish poet of this 
•ngc, John H.\khour, Archdeacon 
of Abeideen (tirf. 1316-1395), w.is ' 
a conteniiiomiy rathei tJian a pru- j 
cursor of Chaucer, with whom he | 
deseives to be classed n:> tlie father , 
of .1 national literature. His Bruce ' 
('J 7 S). in 13,000 rhymed octosyllabic 
lines, IS a chronicle of the adventutx's 
of King Robert I, and is of very high 
iiieiit '1 he Lowland Scottish dialect 
w.is formed under ex.ietly the s.iiiii- 1 
mnuences 'i-, the English, from which 
It differeil lather less than m tl,'' 
liresent rl.iy Birhour also paid 
se\er.il visits to hngland,and studied ' 
at Oxfuid in las mature age He 
W'lote a Troy BooJt, of which wc 
h INC p.uts in MS , and a long collec¬ 
tion of l.nvs 0/ .'xnn/i, m .a Cam- 
Iiiielgc MS which has been piiiUed ' 
nt rieilhionn. Itofore this time there | 
me liarelly .my name's m Scolli .h 
liter.iture', except that of the School- | 
man, Mjciiai.l .Sfor (1175”’-[ 
1234^), who sluilicd abroad, anel ' 
was scarce ly known at home, except I 
by Ins re'fnitalion as a wi/.aid, Nvhicli j 
was piobably due to his Latin 
iMiislation of .\nsle>tlc'& woi k on tlie 
Soul, compiled from an Aiabian 
SOUlce 'I'llOiMAS kVMOLU orT.KAR- 
Mo\ I (1220 ?), cNf Krce'ldoune, 

know n as '1‘riie '1 hoinas, or 'l'hom,is 
tlie Rhymer, had a griMt rc'imtation 
fur his prophecies, aiul was erroiie- j 
oubly supposed to ha\e l>een the I 
.uilhor of the rom.inee of T)h- ■ 
t>in. Ailolhci Scottish nutlior w.as ' 
till' 1 atm chiomeler, John ot- I 
hcUHiLN (d. 1384?), a chantry- | 
priest of Aberdeen, whose Sco/i- 
tA/o/iicou contains the legendary ; 
.anil historical .innals of his country < 
to the death of David I (1153). ! 
'I he younger and less celebrated j 
coiilcmporaiy of itarbour, Andkkw j 
Wynioun {ii/( 1350—,after 1420), j 
canon of St Andrews, and prior ■ 
of St. Serf in Lochleven, wrote a 
metrical chronicle, in nine books, of | 
Scottish and general history. nr-iNO 
llAKiiY THK Minsirll liclongs to 
the following century, i 


K-JOIIN GOW'KR. 

1 he transition which occurred in 
our langUiige and literature about 
the iiiiddle of the fourteenth century 
cannot be illustrated belter than 
by the writings of John Ciower, the 
contemporary .mil fiieiid of ( hamvr, 
and the .'Uilhor of three great poetical 
works, the first in French, the second 
in l..iiin, and the third in F^nglish 
(jower IS assumed to have beui 
somcNNhat older than <"h.iucer, as 
the old wiitciS gcneially name him 
fii'-t he surNiNcd Chaucer by eight 
years, dying m 1408. Hut the |iiv- 
cedence must lie aw.irdcd to Chaucer, 
not only fui the \ast siijierioiity of 
his genius but as the first writer 
in Faigli'-li It may be questioned 
NNhetliei (JoAcr woiilil have written 
III I'nghsli nt .all, unless m con- 
foimity with the taste eie.iled by 
t'haueer. 'Jheir c.nJy fnendship is 
jiroved fiy t haucer’s dedic.ition of 
T/uiluv it/td Lnseyde to (lowci, by 
n title: winch became the second 
poet's fi-xcd epithet:— 

“() ii’v. Gij this bonk 1 

cIiilcIc 

Tu tin.', and to tlie phi'usnplin ,d 
.Strolls, 

'i'o Miii.'licn 5.iiir, llicr ji.:iL i'., ti> 
(OU'cle, 

Of V‘Ur bcnigiiilL-s .ind aKs 
god. •’ 

And the coiitinu.'ince of then fi lend- 
ship (ill spite of conjectures founded 
on msuflicii-iit evideni'i') is attested 
by the comp'mieiit paid to Cliaiirci 
in llower's (vH/esuo Amunhs (Im 
ished 1393), where Venus gicils 
( haiicer 

“ As my disi.ipL and ni> i octo,” 

and, after sjieakirig of “the dilteis 
and sosiges glad " composeil ’’ in llie 
floiires of his youthe " foi liei sake - 
songs of winch 

‘■The l.ind fulfilled is j\or all " 

—exhorts hnii f.i rnipluy Ins old age 
in writing ins JeiLimenf uf I err 
'I'wo of the t rUdi'rbury T.iles, 
those of the Man of I.41W and the 
'^'^ife of Hath, were no doubt derived 
by both Gower and his great cun- 
tempo]ary from a common source 
Caxton made Gower a native of 
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the peninsul.i of Gower in South Cambridge, is as tinfoundcd ns 
W.tlc.s, and T^daiid claimed him as most of lA^Iand's other statements 
a member of the family of Gower of about hiiii, but his uoiks furnish 
Stittenluiii m Yoikshiie, from which ' jiroof ol his h.iving received the Iwst 
are sprung the noble houses of ' education which his age coulil bc- 
Sutherlanil and Ellesmere. But Sir . stow, and of Ins command of the 
H.irris Nicolas and others ha\e ; languages then m use 
proved, from existing deeds, and i Gowi-r’s three gre.it works were 


from the conip.irison of seals witli 
the .11 ms on Gower's tomb, th,it the 
poet was an esiiuire of Kent, and 
probably of the same family ns Sir 
Robert Gower of ^loulton .ind 
Kentwcll in Suffolk, who -bed in oi 
before 1349. Sir Robeit's daughter 
and co-heires3 Joan emiveyetl the 
iiiaiior of Kentwell to John Govvtr 
(the poet) on June 28, 1308. Erom 
this and simil.ir evidence it appeals 
that Ijower was sprung from a family 
of knightly rank, and that he pos¬ 
sessed estiites in Kent, Noifolk, 
Suffolk, and piobably m Essex, 
although he lived much m London, 
.ind appaiently in close connection 
with the Com i. '1 here is no ground 
for the common slatemi'iit that he 
followed the legal profession , but it 
.appears (very doubtfully) th.it he 
took Holy Orders and held the 
living of Great Braxted in I'lssex. 
In 1307 he rn.arricd one .Agnes 
Groundolf, this w.as kite in life, 
for in 1400 he speaks of himself as 
both old and blind. His will still 
exists, m.aile on August 15, 1408, 
.and proved by his widow on the 
24th of October following. 'I'he 
evidence of Ins ni.arriage comes from 
the register of William of Wyke- 
hani, preserved at Winchostei ; it 
took place .at St. Mary Magd.ilen’s, 
South\v.iik, on January 28, 130-' 
The identity of the paiti<.s is ren¬ 
dered almost ccTtam by the identity 
of names. Ills will leaves it doubt¬ 
ful whether he had issue. He lies 


the Spi’Ciilum in rrench ; 

the l-'iix ( m Latin, and 

the ConJesMO Amantis in JCiiglish. 

(i ) The Speculum Meditautis is 
now entirely lust, and the shoit 
French poem winch Waiton de- 
seribcs under that name is .an en- 
tiiely ililterent work It seems to 
liave been a collection of precepts 
on chastity, reinforced by examples. 
But there are still extant fifty 
French Fallad^ by Gower, in a MS. 
now belonging to the Earl of lilles- 
merc, and edited fui the Roxburghe 
Club (i8i8) by the Manjiiess ot 
Staftbnl. "Theyaie," says Pauli in 
the IiUioductory icssay to his edition 
ol Gower, “ tender m sentiment, and 
not umeliiied with regard to kiri- 
guage and form, especially if we 
coii'5ider that they aie the woik of 
a foreigner. 'I hey treat of love m 
the m.anncr introduced by the Pru- 
vcii9al poets, wliich was afterwards 
generally adoptcil by those m the 
north of France." They were about 
the Last works of any importance 
written in the Anglo-Norman French, 
which w.as now so fully rcg.iidcd 
as .1 foreign language tliat Gower 
.ijxjlogises for his French, s.iyiiig, 
“I am English," while he gives as 
his reason for using the Language, 
that he was addressing his halLuls— 

"Al Univcrsitc dc tout Ic niuiide '' 

Some verses .addressed to Henry IV 
after his .icccssiou prove tli.it Gowir 
continued to wnte m French to the 


buried, according to his own direc¬ 
tions, m St. Mary Ovcries, now the 
Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, 
Scuitliwark, of which he was a great 
benefactor.. His splendid canopied 
tomb bears'his arms and effigy ; his 
head rests on his three volumes, and i 
the w.iU within the three arches is 
painted with figures of C'harity, 
Mercy, and Pity. ' 1*1 le story of 
his having been a fellow-student 
with Chaucer, either at 0 .xford or | 


j end of his life. 

I {2.) Of Gower's great Latin poem, 
the Voy Clamantis, Dr. I’auh gives 
the following account — 

“ Soon after the rebellion of the 
Commons in 1381 [under Richard 11 ], 
an event which made a gre.it impres¬ 
sion on his mind, Gower wrote that 
singul.ar work in Latin distichs, called 
Vox Clamantis, of which we possess 
an excellent edition by the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, printed for the Rox* 
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/iiirghe Club iii i8sa_ 'Ihe name, I copy the poet describes at length 
with an allusion to St. John the how he came rowing down the 
liaptist, seems to haic In’cn adopted 'riiaines .it London one day, and 
from tlic general cl.imo/n' and cry how he met King Richard, wiio, 
then abrotUl in the country. The Jiavmg invited him to step into the 
greater bulk of the work, Uie date of royal Iiarge, commanded him to 
winch its editor is inclined to fi\ write upon some new in.itter. In 
between 1382 and 1384, is a moral that addicssod to Henrv, he says 
rather than a liistoric.i1 essay; but that the book was linishud the yere 
the first book desenbes the insuri ec- « xteenlh of King Kichard (1392- 93). 
tinn of Wat Tyler 111 an allegorical an important fact which has been 
disguise — the poet pretending to hitherto overlooked by all writers on 
have a dream on June 11, 1381, the subject, including even Sir 11 . 
ill w'hit-h men assume the shape of NK’olas (/^ 39), who 

animals. I he second book con- stales that (lower did not dedicate 
i.Lins a long sermon on fatalism, in his work to Henry until lie l}.id 
viliich the poet sliows himself no ascended tlic throne ’’ H.iving 
friend to Wychffe's tenets, but a shown that the dedication was 
ze.ilous ailvocate of L]eric.al reform..- made when Henry w.as not yet 
lion The third book points oiu king, or even Duke of I,.uicaster, 
iiow .all oiders of society nui't suffer but iCirl of Derby—a title which he 
foi their own vicis .md demei'ts Ixjre in 1392-3—I’auli proceeds.— 
'J he fourth boc/k is dedic.aled fo the ‘‘'Jhe one version abounds 111 e\- 
cloistered cliigy and the fri.ars; pressions of tlie deepest loyalty 
the lillh to the military ; the sixth tow.vrds Ins sovereign, for whose 
contains a violent nltiek on the s.ike ho intends to write \omc wnir 
l.nwyeis , and ihi’ seveiitli subjoins /A///gm limjlish , the other mentions 
the moi.il of the whole, ns ri,prcseiited the ve.ar ol tlie reign «>l Hicli.ird H, 
in Nebiu’h.adnez/ar’s dream, intei- is full of atkachinont to Henry ol 
ineted Iiy D.nnel '1 hue are alaO l.anc.astcr— 

some smallci f.atin poems m leonine . ^v.il, whoa, my herte is of .accordc ' 
licx.amcters , among them one .ad- 

diessed to Hemy IV, m which the —and purpoits to anpe.ar m Knglish 
poet laments his own blindness " | for J'jigland's s.ike.' 'I'lie iiifeicncc 

(3 ) (lower's kitest poem, the j from all'this is that Gower, seeing 
('onJe\%to A mantis, was written in ' the fat.il tendency of Rich.vrd's 
l''nglish, with a running nuirginal j course, e.aily attached himself to 
commentary in Latin, not unlike 1 Henry of Lancaster, from w'honi* 
the commenUry winch .accompanies —the rccoid is still cvt.ant — lie 
Coleridge's Amunt Manner. Its received a colkar in 1394, prolubly 
composition seems to lie due to the ; m .icknowlodgment of the dedica- 
success of Cliaucer. We again quote ' tion of his poem. He also, in his 
Irom Dr. Rauli .—“The exact drile J minor pieces, addresses Henry more 
of the jioem has not been .ascertained, | than once with affection and rcs|icct. 
but th^re is internal evidence, in | Hence the beginning of the 
certain ctjptcs, that it existed m the j A mantis would fall before 1386. 
year 1392-3 As this point involves j when Richard came of age and 
a question of grave importance with ' began his arbitrary government, 
respect to the author's behaviour and ' Hence, also, the omission of the 
position m the political events of the compliment to Chaucer at the end 
d.iy, It will he necessary to enter | of the poem, in the lyli'ion tiistribcd 
more fully iiilo the subject. He ' to Henry, may in' explained by 
unquestionably issued two editions | motives of jt liuv. wUbout inferring 
of the work, which . . . vaiy from j any person.al alieiuition. ( liaiicer, 
each other only at the commence- 1 however, did not lake the omission 
raent and at the end , the one being j kindly, and in the Man of Law's 
dedicated to King Richard II, the T.ilc .and its prologue, inserted 
other to his cousin, Henry of I.an- reflections on (Jower’s accuracy 
caster, Karl of Derby. In the king’s ( .and raorahty. 
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'I'he I’loloRiic to the Confessio is 
in that strain of (luss.itisfaction with 
the existing order of things which 
pervades tlie i'ox Clumunlis ; and 
tlie poet comforts hiniself with the 
same resource, the divine goverii- 
nieiit of the world, as revealed in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. Yet how 
little he shares the opinions of 
Wycliffe is provcfl by his reference 
to 

“ Tins n*-w sucte uf loH.irdie.'*, 

Pauli gives the folfowing outline 
of tlie work .—"'riie poei.i opens by 
intiodueiiig the aiitlinr himself, in 
tlie chai-acter of an unhappy lover in 
despair, smiUen by (aipid’s aiiow. 
X’enus appeals to linn, and, after 
having heard Ins piayer, appoints 
hei ]iiiest called (icnius, like the 
m\siagoguc in the I'ulHre of (adies, 
to hear the lovei's confession. Tins 
IS the fr.ime of the whole work, 
which IS a singular niixliiie of 
classical notions, prinLip,iIly bor- 
lowed from (Jvid's .fn Amandi, 
and of the jiuiely mediev.il idcath.it, 
as a good Calholie, the unfoitunate 
lo\er must state hia distress to .i 
father confessor. This is done, in 
the course of the confession, with 
gicat regularity and even jxidantry , 
all the p.issions of the human heai t 
which geiiendly stand in the way of 
love being systematically arranged 
m the various books and sub- 
Vtlivisions of the work. After (li-iiius 
has fully explained the evil alTeLlion, 
p.tssion, or vice undc‘r consider.it.on, 
the lover confesses on that ixti ticiilar 
point, and frcrpienily iiiges Ins love 
for an unknow'n beauty, who treats 
Iiim cruelly, in a tone of affectation 
which w'ould appear highly ridiculous 
in a man of more than sixty years of 
age, were it not a common charac¬ 
teristic of the ptxdry of the period. 
After this profession, the confessor 
opposes him, and excmplif.es the 
f.ilai effects of each passion by a 
variety of apposite stories, gathered 
from many sources. At length, after 
a frequent and tedious recurrence of 
the same process, the confession is 
terminated by some final injunctions 
of the priest, the lover’s petition m 
a strophic poorn addressed to Venus, 
the bitter judgment of the goddess. 


that he should remember his old age, 
and leave oIT such fooleries ... his 
cure fiom the wound caused by the 
dart of love, and his ab‘<olution. . . . 

" The rnatcri.als for this extensive 
work [more th.an 30,000 lines |, and 
the stones inserted as examples for 
and against the lover’s passion, aie 
drawn from various sources Some 
h.ave been taken from the Rible ; a 
great number from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphovs, which must have been a 
p.irticular f.ivourite with the author; 
others from the medieval histones 
of the siege of Troy, of the feats 
of Ale.\ander the Oieat; from the 
oldest collection of nosels, know'it 
uikU 1 the name of (iesfa nm, 

chiefly III Us form .as used in lOnglaiid , 
from the Pavtluvn ,11111 Speuil/im 
ofdodfrey of Viterbo; from 
the lomance of Air Lam e/of, and 
the Chromc/is of ("assiodorus and 
Isidorus.” 'I'here is also a vast 
amount of alchemi<..il letiiiing fioni 
the llinijqcsf, anil an esposiimii of 
the pseudo- \ristotelian philosophy 
of the Midille Ages The aiilhor’s 
fancy lies almost buried under the 
mass of his loariiing, and his 
latioiioiis composition shows none 
of Chaucer’s humour, 01 passion, 
or love ot n.ttnre. In the language 
of the new school of poetiy, to 
which Chaucer's genius had given 
linth, (lower embodies most of the 
faults of the romance writers. Still 
he has his merits. Mr. W. W. I^loj d, 
in Singer's Sliakespeaic (vol. iv. 
p. 261), says. "The vivacity and 
variety of Ins shoit v'erscs evince a 
coircct ear and a happy power, by 
the assistance of which he enliaiices 
the interest in a talc, and fnxiuenlly 
terminates it with satisfaction to the 
reader." The Saxon element is as 
eonspiriious in his language as in 
(Jliaucer’s, but he uses a larger 
number ol Ficnch wortls, as might 
have licen expected from his early 
habits of composition. The frequent 
want of skill m the conslniciion of 
his sentences shows that it was no 
easy task for him to write so lung a 
work in English. ’I here are some 
forms piecnliar to him, as I sigh 
for I saw, and nought for not. He 
seldom uses alliteration. We have 
a long chain of testimony to (lower’s 
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popularity, from his own age to 
that of Shrikcspeaie, who introduces 
him III the Prologue to Pfniles and 
makes him speak thus :— 

To sing a song that old was sung, 

From ashes ane'ent Gower is roine; 

Assuming man's infinnitits. 

To glad your car and please your eyes." 

The Conft'sno A mantis \ias first 
jirinted by C^axton (I.,ondon, 1483 ; 
fol.) 'Ihe Hritish Museum has two 
copies of this rare work. Another 
folio I'ditiun, 111 black-Icttcr, was 
jniiitcd by 1 ’ lii:rthcletlc (London, 
I',32), ami u'pnntcd in 1551. None 
of the mo(I< in editions desoi ve men¬ 
tion bi’sidc tlinl by IDr. Keiiiliuld 
I'aiili (London, iSs^y, 3 \ols 8voi, 
nhose liiliodncloiy Kss.iy (ti!itnii)-> 
nil tli.it IS known of the p(X?t and bis 
w 01 ks. 


(',--WYCrdlTK AND HIS 
.S( IK^OL, 

'I lu* revolution effected, by Ch.auivr 
in poetry w.isaccoinpanii’d.ind .aided 
by .m entiicly new dcM-loinnent of 
religious lilcr.iluic wlmh, ap.ut from 
Its higdier .ispc'cl, rendeied a sirniUr 
service to iMiglisli prose The new 
liberty of thought, which found 
expression 111 popular Iitei.atiiie .ind 
m the (.\eicisc of pnv.ite judgment 
m ni.atleis of f.iilli, led to .i direct 
.apjical to Siiiptuie , and the icfonn- 
ing teachers satisfied tins demand by 
translating the JJible into the mother 
longue. In the other countries of 
J'nropo which were alileclcd by the 
Kefoinirttion, the rcviv.al of national 
literature li,is bec-n coemeted with a 
sin liar work , and if the German 
Jliblc ol lailher and the Dutch 
veision of 1350 exercised a more 
powerful influence over tin ir respec¬ 
tive langu.agcs than the 'U'yclifhte 
lianslations, one tliief reason is that 
they appeared after the invention of 
piintmg, anil were immediately and 
indefinitely miiUiplied by that .irt. I n 
England, this great work is ascribed 
to John dk ^V\ct,ikj h (t/;r. 1324- 
1384), whose name is spelt in n.,iiiy 
different ways. He was bom at 
Wvrhffe-on-^ces ii'*ar IXmlington , 
slu'died at Oxford; and, having 


obtained his degree of Masti r, 
Uilight 111 the Unuersity. The im di- 
cval degree, in .m age when pro¬ 
fessorships were unknown, conferred 
the right of teaching ; .mil the tcriiKS 
Masterand Doctor lire really synony¬ 
mous. Wychffe was, however, a very 
important person at Oxford in his 
d.ay. He held a fcllovvslup or fellow¬ 
ships, probably at Mcitoii anil Ikd- 
liol; he also rose to the jxisition of 
I Master of Ikdliol. He left Dalliol 
' after about a year .and took the 
rcciory of Fi. 4 mgliani m Lincoln¬ 
shire, but returned to Oxfoid in 1363, 
residing lii'^t .it (jucen’s and then .is 
Warden of tlic rccciiily fnundPd 
C'.mterbuiy H.ill. He licgan e.iily to 
' attack sonic abuses in the Chuich ; 

and, aftei his deposition fioiii Jiis 
, w.irdcnshipl'j Archlusiinp L.iiiglMm 
I .ind till' Pope’s rejection of his apiie.il, 
j he gave all hiscncigics to the w oik ol 
! reform, both by his writings and his 
1 thcologicril lectures at Ox'ord. It is 
' Useful to it member, fust, tl at his 
I ide.as, thus brought into pi omiiience, 

'• weieby no means new, but th.nt be 
, li.id had [iredfcessois at Oxfoid, 

, chief among wboin were his mas¬ 
ter Ainiaeh.inus, olheiwisc Richard 
, I''itz-R,ilpli, ,\rchbishop of Arm.igh, 

I .md the “ I’rofouiid Doctor,” Aicli- 
bishop llradwardmc Secondly, he 
' was a .Schoohimn, and not a Refor¬ 
mer in our ‘•ease of the word , to 
mix him up or identify him with 
later Luiher.ins or C.iKmists is 
I highly misleading. His theological 
j position, like th.it of every .School- 
j imn, was complicated by his philosu- 
I phy : the oithoiloxy ol the one was 
iin|xijrcd by the sjvcculatue heresy of 
I the other. As a matter of fact, lu; 

' belongs to the abstract and idealistic 
I school of Ockliani, wlnrli, differing 
from the Realists 111 no paiticiilnr 
, of orthodox belief, placed its faith 
upon different and more intangible 
grounds. For a long lime Wytliffe 
icinaincd unmolested, and was even 
; regarded as a ibamp.oii of the 
1 National i 1 Tn he was 

j a member of a commission sent to 
j Avignon, which obtained cone*‘ssions 
fioni the Poix; on the question of 
I induction into benefices. I-fe w'as 
rewarded by the Crown with a pre- 
bcnd.T,l stall at Worcester and the 
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vicarage of Lutterworth in Leicester¬ 
shire, which he held tilt his death, 
being secured from the storm of per¬ 
secution that S09n arose by the pro¬ 
tection of the king's son, John of 
Gaunt It was in the retirement of 
Lutterworth, after he had been driven 
from his post at Oxford, that Wy- 
cliffu, aid^ by his friends and dis¬ 
ciples, undertook the work of Bible 
translation. Hieir version was die 
basis of that of Tyndale, as Tyn- 
dale's was of the authorised versions 
of i536(Coverdale's)^d (King 
James', which is still in use); but 
three centuries and a half elapsed 
before Wycliifu’s original translation 
of the New Testament, and nearly 
five centuries before bis whole version 
appeared in print. The New Testa¬ 
ment was edited by the Rev. John 
I.ewis (1731: fol.); by the Rev. 
H. H. Baker (1810; 4to); and in 
Bagster's English Hexapla (1841 
and 1846; 4to). The Old 'restament 
was first published in the splendid 
edition by the Rev. J. Forshall and 
Sir Frederick Madden (Oxford, 
1850,4 vols. \to). The authorship 
of the various parts has long been 
the subject of discussion. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest editions, the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha, from 
Genesis to Baruch (in the order of 
th j LXX), wa.s translated by a priest 
named Nicholas of Hereford 
(fl. 1390), and the rest of the Old 
'I'estament and Apocrypha, as well 
as the New Testament, by Wycliffu. 
'Fhe whole work was revised, in a 
second edition, by John Purvey 
(i353?-z 428?), who has left us a 
very interesting essay on the prin¬ 
ciples of translation. The first edition 
seems to have been completed about 
1380, and Porvey’s edition about 
(^8; so that this English Bible 
was generally drcolated by die end 


of the fourteenth century. Cheap 
editions of certain portions of the 
Wycliffite version have been issued 
by the Clarendon Press, under the 
editorship of Professor Skeat 
The excellence of the version is to 
be ascribed to two chief causes, the 
religious sensibility of the translators, 
whose spirit was absorbed in their 
work, and the simple vocabulary and 
structure of the language, which 
presented itself newly formed to their 
hand. Translated as it was from 
the Vulgate, it naturalised, chiefly in 
a Latin form, a large stock of re¬ 
ligious terms which had been before 
almost confined to theologians, and 
at the some time enlarged and modi¬ 
fied them. Above all, by preserving 
the uniformity of diction and gram¬ 
mar suited to the sacred dignity 
of the work—a uniformity, by the 
way, not found in nearly so high a 
degree in Wycliffe's own treatises— 
it laid the foundation of that re¬ 
ligious or sacred dialect which has 
contributed to secure dignity and 
earnestness as the prevailing char¬ 
acter of our common speech. While 
satires of the type of Piers Plmo~ 
man gratified the popular disgust at 
corruptions in high places, the newly- 
openra well-spring of truth supplied 
the cure for these evils; and the 
readiness with which the people re¬ 
ceived both classes of worla enriched 
their languarc, while it exercised an 
influence on uieir thoughts. Wydiffe's 
English works have been published, 
in part, under Mr. Arnold's editor¬ 
ship, for the Clarendon Press, the 
rest by the Early English Text 
Society, x88a A full catalogue of 
his original works, by Dr. Shirley, is 
also published by the Clarendon 
Press. There are also modern 
editions of his scholastic works 
published by the WycUiTe Society. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE DEATH OF CHAUCER TO TkE AGE OP 
ELIZABETH—A.D. 1400-1558. 

• 

§ 1. Slow progress of English literature from Chaucer to the age of 
Elizaljcth. Introduction of pnnting by Caxton. Improvement of 
prose. § 2. Scottish literature in the tifteenth century: King James 1 ; 
Dunbar; Gavin Douglas; Robert Henryson; Blind Harry. 
§ 3. Reign of Henry VII sterile in literature. § 4. Religious literature: 
T ranslations of the Bible; Book of Common Prayer; Latimer ; Foxe. 
§ 5. Chroniclers and Historians. Lord Berners' Froissart ; Fabyan ; 
llALL § 6. Philosophy and Education: Wilson’s Ijigic ; Sir John 
f 'here ; Roger Asciiam's Schoolmaster onA Toxophilus. § 7. Poets : 
Skui.ton, Hawes, and Barclay. § 8 . Wyatt. § 9. Surrey : the 
Lnglish Sonnet. § la Ballads of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: 
their source.s, metre, and modes of circulation. Modem collections 
by Percy, Scott, etc. Influence on the revival of romantic literature. 
Ballads of the Sottish Borders and of Robin Hood. 


§ I The progress of the literature which had been so manifestly 
inaugurated by the genius of Chaucer, although uninterrupteef, 
was for a time comixiratively slow. Many social 
and political causes contiibutcd to retard it. At the of Engliih 
same time, these very circumstances were the forces 
which accumulated the nation’s energies for the 
greatest display of intellect it was to give. The —the age 0/ 
age of Elizabeth, following on this period of in- 
action, is the most splendid epoch in the history of the English 
people, if not in the annals of the world. But, in the mean¬ 
time, the causes of delay were the intestine commotions of the 
Wars of the Roses, the struggle between the dying energies 
of feudalism and the growing liberties of our municipal 
institutions, and the great changes consequent upon the 
Reformation. 

Splendour, fecundity, intense originality, the presence of the 
national spirit—these are the qu^ities which ^ivc the Eliza¬ 
bethan era so high a place in the nistory of mankind. 

In universality of scope, in thjc influence it was dcs- 

tined to exert upon the thought and knowledge of pan 0 /the 

future generations, no other epoch can be brought 

into comparison with it. The influence of the age 

of Pericles or Augustus, of Lorenzo de’ Medici or Louis XIV 

ENG. I.IT. F 
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is partial when set beside the influence of the age, not only 
of a multitude of brilliant poets and philosophers, but of 
Shakespeare and Bacon. It must not be forgotten, on the 
other hand, that the Elizabethan age cannot be taken by itself, 
but must be considered as part of a great movement, as the 
English counterpart of the age of Raflacllc and Michael Angelo, 
as a derivation, in a sense, from that age—in short, the English 
manifestation of that intellectual revolution which took place, 
to a greater or less degree, in every European country, and is 
known as the Renaissance. Meanwhile, the interval between 
the end of the fturtn^nth century and the latter part of the 
sixteenth, although destitute of any names which can compare 
in respect of creative energy with that of Chaucer, was a period 
of great literary activity. The importation of the art of printing, 
which was first exercised among us by William 
CaxtIw* Caxton, himself a diligent translator, whose style 

(</. 1491). did something towards the formation of a literary 

standard, unquestionably gave a more regular and 
distinctly literary form to the productions of the age. The 
improvement of prose style kept pace with the increase in the 
number of printed books, while the circle of readers was 
enlarged, and the influence of popular intellectual activity was 
extended—for instance, by the dissemination of political and 
religious discussion as a general habit. Thus an innovation in 
the art of prose-writing was effected by the Chief 
Justice, Sir John Fortescue, who, beside his celc- 
brated Latin work De Laudibus Legum Anglia^ 
also wrote one in English on the Difference between 
an Absolute and Limited Monarchy, This clever lawyer had 
his share in the political troubles of the time. As a Lancas¬ 
trian, he accompanied Henry VI into exile, and afterwards, 
being taken prisoner at Tewkesbury (1471), was attainted. He 
obtained his pardon by making peace with the White Rose 
and acknowledging Edward IV. 

§ 2. But, at the beginning of our interval, the greatest names 
belong to Scotsmen, and of these the greatest is the name 
scottuh James I is the pathetic hero of one 

uttrxtnrti of the most melancholy romances in history. He 
James I was the younger brother of that Duke of Rothesay 
v394-*437)- |jy machinations of his uncle, Albany, was 

so cruelly starved to death in 1402. The young prince, sent 
to France by his father, as a precaution against a repetition 
of such measures, was taken prisoner on the voyage by an 
English vessel. He remained in captivity from 1406 to 1424, 
first in the Tower, and afterwards at Windsor. It was during 
this time that he composed the allegorical poem 
called The Kingis Q^atr (i,e. Quire or Book). One 
day In 1425 be saw, walking in the garden below 
his window, Joan Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and, falling then and there in love, composed his 
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poem in her honour. Of more actual importance to us is the 
source from which his work was derived. Its allegorical setting 
strongly testifies to the influence, conveyed through the Frendh 
rhetorical poets, of Petrarch, who was at this time, and for 
many generations to come, the chief intellectual guide of 
Europe. Its English is, however, clearly tlie result of the study 
of Chaucer, to whom, in company with Gower, the king appeals 
at the close of his book. In spite of the allegorical machinery, 
which, however excellent, must almost certainly lay any poem 
under the heavy charge of artificiality, there is a very artless 
simplicity and directness about The Kingi^ Quair^ and con¬ 
stantly the flow of the verse is quickened by a spontaneous 
outburst of the purest lyric poetry. It is satisfactory to knoV 
that the Regent Bedford smiled upon the union of the captive 
poet with the lady who was the subject of his performance; 
and, not long after, James was sent back to Scotland ^ ^ 

.and crowned king. He was nevertheless destined jamtsf. 
to play the leading part in a sad tragedy, for in 
1437 he was assassinated at Perth by his nobles, whose 
unbridled power he had endeavoured to destroy. The extra¬ 
ordinary details of the murder—the warning of the spae- 
wife, the heroism of the Queen and of Catherine Douglas— 
arc famili.nr to all readers of Rossetti’s wonderful ballad. 
The Kin^s Tragedy. James, as a popular king, left his mark 
behind him in the ballads which he composed in his ncitional 
diiUcct, the famous Lowland Scots—a dialect which haifut 
was then, and long after, the language of literature, 
of courtly society, and of theology, and is by no means to be 
regarded in the modern light of a patois or provincial dialect. 
Even long after the Union of 1707 it was spoken in the best 
society of PIdinburgh, and even now its presence is evident in 
the speech of the most cultivated Lowlanders. Janies’ Scottish 
ballads, dealing with the common life of the people, show a 
remarkable humour, untrammelled and exuberant. One of 


them, Chrisfs Kirk upon the Green^ with Allan Ramsays 
excellent but vastly inferior conclusion, is within reach of all 
students, and attests, perhaps as strongly as The Ktngis Quair^ 
the powerful and versatile genius of the royal poet. Their 
authenticity is, however, a matter of opinion. 

Beside King James, Scotland produced about this time 
several poets of great merit, the chief of whom arc William 
Dunbar and Gavin Douglas, son of the famous 
car 4 Archibald “Bell the Cat,” and Bishop of uirNBAJt 
Dunkeld. 

1530] 

" Moic pleased that, in a barbarous age, Gavin 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, Douclas 

Than that beneath his rule no held (t474'-t593). 


The bishopric of fair Dunkeld." 


Of these, Dunbar was a powerful and remarkably Original 

p 2 
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genius, while Douglas, a voluminous and miscellaneous poet, 
improved and shaped the national dialect and enriched the 
national literature. The body of Dunbar’s work is considerable, 
and includes a number of coippositions of every kind usual 
at that time. He followed the allegorical tendency of the age 
very closely. His chief work in this direction was his Dance 
of the Seven Deadly Sitts, a satire which, following the strict 
theological category, is nevertheless marked by a grim and 
grotesque capacity for invention. And, when we regard such 
poems as the beautiful Lament for the Makers^ with its Latin 
refrain, “ Timor snortis conturbat me,” we can only endorse 
the opinion of most i icent critics, that between Chaucer and 
Spenser there is no more considerable poet than Dunbar, who, 
in this poem, stands on the very border line between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Douglas, in his sense of natural 
beauty, was a true follower of his master Virgil and 
^ child of the Renaissance. The chief external char¬ 
acteristic of his work is the comparative preponder¬ 
ance of French and Latin words over English. This is partly 
to be attributed to the close political connection maintained by 
Scotland with France as a safeguard against English encroach¬ 
ments ; but it may also be regarded as the sign of an early 
attempt at an est/lo culto, that is, as a Scottish precursor of 
Euphuism in England and Gongorism in Spain. Douglas was, 
indeed, before his time in many ways, but his poems. The 
Palace of Honour and King Hart, are examples of the contem¬ 
porary love of allegory. A somewhat earlier but less important 
member of the same school was Robert Henryson, 
h?"kvson ^ graduate of Glasgow University and probably 
schoolmaster to the Abbey of Dunfermline, who in 
his Testament of Cresseui continued Chaucer’s story 
of Cressida, and was also the author of the pastoral called 
Rohcnc and Makync. This melodious piece of verse is to be 
found in Percy’s Reliques : its motive was frequently used m 
after days by other ballad writers. Henryson was well known 
to contemporary men of letters, and Dunbar speaks with 
regret of“gude Master Robert Henryson,” in his Lament for 
ihe Makers (about 1506). Another Scottish poet, known as 
Blind Harry, or Henry the Minstrel, wrote, in 
Blind long-rhymed couplets, a narrative of the exploits of 
1/^*470-1499) the second great national hero, William Wallace. 

The details of Blind Harry’s life are unknown, but 
his work is full of picturesque and vigorous passages. It must 
be remembered tnat he probably belonged to the class of 
rhymii^ bards, often itinerant, who extemporised and rhapso¬ 
dised for the amusement of the baronial class, and that wc 
cannot therefore expect any very full account of him. It is 
*^ough to mention his petition. John Barbour and the 
'f^byming chroniclers of the fourteenth century have already 
l^en mentioned. 
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§3. The activity of Henry VIl’s reign was political rather 
than literary. During that period the nation gradually re¬ 
covered from the effects of civil war: her politic p- k 
ruler, like Louis XI in France^ and Ferdinand and 
Isabella in Spain, brought his people under the undtrtht 
domination of an absolute monarchy—a process 
which had its influence on literature, as upon everything else. 
Henry VIII, however, was a prince of great learning—in the 
catholicity of his tastes a true son of the Renais¬ 
sance. As a theologian and skilled controversialist YV* 
he attacked Martin Luther in a Latin treatise, for ' 
which Clement VII rewarded him with the title of Defender of 
the Faith. Under himself and his successors this complimcnta^ 
title has suffered some vicissitude. But Henry added nothing 
to English literature beyond the example of a royal scholar. 
His chief fame in this direction lies in his patronage of learned 
men and in th^ intellectual brilliance of a* Court which contained 
Surrey, Wyatt, and Sir Thomas More. The fame of 
Sir Thomas More as a patron of men of letters is 
greater even than that of his master. He was [t^ys-isss). 
the chief of that illustrious band of Oxford men 
who welcomed Erasmus to England—Colet, Grocyn, and 
Linacre are other illustrious names in this assembly of scholars. 
William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, Richard Foxe, 
Bishop of Winchester, and John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
.arc also prominently connected with the new movement, and 
aided it with money and by the establishment of foundations for 
the groivth of learning. More, whether as statesman, controver¬ 
sialist, or man of letters, is unquestionably one of the most 
prominent intellectual figures of the reign. With an extra¬ 
ordinary gentleness and good humour he combined an ardent 
attachment to the Holy See ; and his faith, tested by his 
logical and philosophical mind, made him the advocate of 
persecution and induced him to commit acts entirely contrary 
to his nature. When persecuted himself, and in the presence 
of a cruel and ignominious death, he retained all the heroic 
courage of his convictions. His most important work is the 
philosophical romance of Utopia^ written in Latin, 
which is a striking example of the extreme freedom 
of political and speculative discussion exercised under 
the sternest tyranny not only with impunity but even with appro¬ 
bation. The fanciful shape into which the project is cast must 
have prevented any very strict censorship, especial!) in an age 
when style and wit were considered more essential than matter. 
The fundamental idea of the work is Platonic, like so much 
that was produced by the intellectual energy of the time. 
It is one of the earliest attempts to give, under the -form 
of a voyage to an imaginary island, the theory of an ideal 
republic, where the laws, the institutions, the social and 
imitical usages, are in strict accordance with philosophical 
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perfection. England has been peculiarly fertile in these sports 
of a politician's fancy. Bacon left a similar work, The New 
Atlantis^ unfinished; and James Harrington’s Oceana is 
another attempt at the realisation of ideal political theory. 
This fashion may safely be regarded as a variation upon 
the serious political treatises of Italian statesmen—Machi- 
avelli’s Prince^ or Guicciardini’s Discourse on the Regiment 
of Florence, In Italy itself the same fantastic treatment is 
to be observed in Tommaso Campanella’s City of the Sun^ 
published about the end of the sixteenth century. Utopia, 
often translated into English, remains More’s chief work; 
but his English ^tyle finds a good example in his Life oj 
Richard Ill, of whi h Hallam said that it was “the first 
example of good English language.” 

§ 4. Parallel with the improvement of general literature, and 
connected with it in no small measure, must be noted the very 
Religious general diffusion of religious controversy, consequent 
liter,uurv: upoii the Spread of the Reformation. Side by 
ih'Bible and gjjjg tjig doctrinal treatise came the transla- 
rayer 00 \ Holy ScriptUrCS. WlLLIAM TYNDALE, 

who was burned at Vilvorde in 1536, and Miles Coverdale, 
Bishop of Exeter (1488-1568), shared between them and at 
different times the credit of the first English version of the 
Bible, translated from the original, and their translation was 
soon followed by the first edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer in 1549. Thus the nation received t vo models of 
the finest possible style, grave and dignified without ostenta¬ 
tion, and at the same time thoroughly vigorous and intelli¬ 
gible. The Liturgy itself was, in the main, a free adaptation 
from the missal and office-books of the medieval Church ; 
but the simple and majestic style of the version has given 
the Anglican Church a singularly noble and sonorous reli¬ 
gious diction of its own. The authorised version of the 
Bible, published in 1611, under the auspices of James 1, and 
the Prayer Book in its final edition of 1662, remain the 
chief authorities of English style. These events took place at 
the critical period when the simplicity of a more ancient 
language was still living, and had not yet been superseded 
^ the polished tongue of a new refinement and civilisation, 
llhe effect of this is easily seen, in every period of English 
literature, in the survival of the force and picturesqueness 
of the Tudor epoch throughout all changes. Our common 
talk is, to an immense extent, under the influence of the 
noble and massive language of the Bible and Pra^'er Book; 
and, with their phrases constantly leavening our daily 
speech) it is impossible that the splendid st)rle of our^ older 
writers will ever cease to exercise its living influence in our 
literature. 

This fervent, simple, idiomatic style, with its rolling periods 
and virile cadences, is echoed in the writings of many preachers 
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and controversialists. Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, 
was a powerful orator, whose sermons, rugged in their style, 
homely in their metaphor, and artless in their choice 
of words, are still worth reading. He was burned in Hugh 
M ary’s reign. Latimer, however, is infinitely sur- 
passed in Are and enthusiasm by the Scottish reformer 
and controversial writer, John Knox. Knox cared very little 
about the graces of style, and cannot be' accused of perspi¬ 
cuity ; his sentences have no obvious middle or end, 
nor did he choose his words with any care. He [,505*157°* 
remedied this last defect by a copious vocabulary, 
full of strong monosyllables and out-of-thc'way Lowland terms. 
His work, in its general roughness and unexpectedness, is 
almost prophetic of his great countryman, Carlyle. Like mpst 
people with a good dictionary behind them, he was apt to 
mistake the abusive for the forcible, and his manner in address¬ 
ing his opponents was never marked by sensitive reticence. 
Most people have heard of his History of the Reformation in 
Scotland; and the scholar will recall his half theological, half 
political attack on the “ monstrous Regiment ” (i.e. government) 
of women, directed against Mary of England and Mary of 
Guise. But the fiery eloquence of his writings, unsurpassed in 
profound conviction, is ample compensation for his eccentricity 
and abusiveness. His friend John Foxe, the author 
of the Acts and Monuments^ chronicled with some- 
thing of the same zeal the lives and deaths of the 
men who were burned for their opinions during Mary’s reign. 
There can be no doubt that the simplicity and popularity of 
his work was not only the great cause of the movement of 
the common people m the direction of Protestantism, but 
spread among them a habit of religious discussion and a 
consequent tendency to intellectual activity. Somewhat later, 
in 1562, the same type of thought found an active 
defender in JOHN Jewei-, Bishop of Salisbury, 
whose scholarly and liberal Afolo^ is still one of (tsa»-’is7x). 
the classics of Anglican theology. 

§ 5. Apart from purely religious disquisition, the pre- 
Elizabethan period was not w'i^out literary productions of 
more general interest. John Bourchier, Lord jjf 
Berners, governor of Calais under Henry VIII, 
made a lively and picturesque translation of Frois- ^kd 
salt’s great Chronicle, that inexhaustible store- (,“4 pMs 33). 
house of chivalrous incident and medieval detail. 

The translation is not only remarkable for its faithfulness and 
vivacity^ but its archaism, preserving for the modem reader 
the quaintness of its original, produces exactly the same 
impression as Froissart’s obsolete French. 

ft is curious to trace the gradual transformation of historical 
literature. Its first and earliest type, in the ancient as well as 
in the modern world, is invariably mythical or legendary and 
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the form in which it then appears is universally poetical. 
The rhymed chronicles of the Turkish conquests and the 
innumerable ballads dealing with Spanish history 
are cases in point. The legend, by a natural 
transition, mves way to the chronicle or regular 
compilation of legends— eg. the extraordinary fiction attri¬ 
buted to Geoffrey of Monmouth—and the chronicle eventu¬ 
ally becomes, the mine from which the philosophical historian 
extracts his rude material. In ancient times Herodotus and 


Livy produced their histories from legend^ materials, just as 
Mariana used the ballads and early chronicles for his Spanish 
history at a muEh ^^er period. In F.ngland the fabulous 
legends were combinea and arranged in the chronicles of the 
monks and Trouvferes, and these, in their turn, gave birth 
to the prosaic but useful narratives which are the original 
authorities of the modern historian. The earliest English 
chronicle is John de Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon^ which Caxton continued down to 1460. John 
Hardyng’s metrical chronicle brings us down to the 
Fabvan reig® of Edward IV. Then follows Robert Fab van 
(rf. 15x3). with his Coticordance of Histories^ embracing the 
wide period between Brutus the Trojan and his 
own time. Fabyan was an alderman and sheriff of London, 


and Edward Hall, his successor in the art of historical 
gossip, was a prominent London law}'er. Hull, 
Edward m his Union of the Two Noble and Illustrious 

5*W7)* Families of York and Lancaster^ which was first 

printed in 1542, relates the Wars of the Roses and 
the history of Henry VII and Henry VIII. These writings, 
totally devoid of philosophical system or general knowledge. 
Lack qf gutless of any discrimination between 

sytiemtH trifling and important events, are nevertheless 
valuaUe, not only as vast storehouses of facts 
e rvMte t . ^^ich the historian has to sift and classify, but 
as monuments of language and examples of the popular 
feeling of their time. In England these chronicles wear a 
peculiarly bourgeois air, and were indeed generally the pro¬ 
duction of worthy but not very highly cultivated citizens. This 
was the case with Fabyan. Mixed with much childish and 
insignificant detail, we find an abundant store of facts and 
pictures, invaluable to the modem and more scientific historian. 
Vet, it must be confessed, the interest of t^se quaint compila¬ 
tions is almost entirely antiquarian; the insight which their 
tedious detail allows us into the manners of their age is all that 
can ei^oss the student ^ literature. It is curious to reflect 
that, while Englishmen, with the use of a robust and adolescent 
language, were writing these credulous'and garrulous collections 
of met and legend, the science of history was progressing abroad 
'.under some of tne greatest masters of the art. Philippe 
^ Commines had opened the way for French historians, 
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while in Italy, not only Machiavelli and Guicciardini, but a 
body of able and dispassionate writers—Varchi, Nardi, Segni, 
and Fitti—were adding fresh links to the ^eat chain of 
Florentine history and forming the greatest historical literature 
in the world. 

§ 6. The growth of the Universities produced numerous works 
on philosophy and education. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
Tudor foundations are the most celebrated and 
learned of all the colleges. Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII, founded Christ’s College in ture,etc’ 
Cambridge, and St. John’s College owes its origin to 
the tenns of her will. Her son put the noble Lancastrian founda¬ 
tion of King’s College in the same University on a sound footii^; 
while her grandson, Henry VIII, not only hlchcd from Wolsey 
the glory of founding Christ Church at Oxford, but amalgamated 
two large and several small medieval colleges at Cambridge 
into the present Trinity College. Add to this Bishop Foxe’s 
munificent foundation of Corpus Christi in Oxford, the educa¬ 
tional activity of Fisher at Cambridge, the foundation of 
professorships of Divinity, Greek, Hebrew, and Law in cither 
University, and, finally, the tremendous influence exercised by 
Erasmus on English scholarship—and then we shall understand 
what the revival of learning in England implied. Learned 
works were, of course, innumerable, and we may select only a 
few. Thomas Wilson’s treatises on Logic and Rhetoric^ pub¬ 
lished in 1551 and 1553, must be regard^ as works 
far superior in originality and literary correctness to ^omas 
anything that had hitherto appeared in England or (1536^581). 
elsewhere with relation to so important a subject. 

The writings of SiR John Cheke, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, a sound classical scholar, tended to the regula¬ 
tion and improvement of prose. He is remembered 
as the professor who “ taught Cambridge and King chekb”” 
I'Idward Greek.” It must not be forgotten, however, (1J14-1557}. 
that, before Cheke’s time, Erasmus had resided 
and lectured in Cambridge, and that Sir John merely carried 
on his work with enormous success. Wilson’s and Cheke’s 
excellent precepts concerning the avoidance of pedantry and 
affectation in prose, and, in particular, their ridicule of the 
prevalent vice of alliteration and the exaggerated subtlety of 
antithesis, were exemplified by the sober propriety of their own 
writings. To the same category belongs RoGEK 
Ascham, the pupil of Cheke and the learned and Roubs 
affectionate tutor of Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. 

His treatise entitled The Schoolmaster (1570), and his 
book Toxc^hilus (1545}, devoted to the encouragWent of the 
national use of the bow, are works remarkable for their reason 
and pregnancy of thought. Their style is plain, vigorous, and 
dignified, and would do honour to any epoch of literature. 
The subject of Toxophilm— 9 i project which has been proved 
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practicable by our modern rifle—is an instance of the courtly 
Italian spirit that, with the decline of feudalism, found hs 
way into English literature—the tendency to regard 
every accomplishment from the gentleman’s rather 
on Knqhsh than from the soldier’s point of view. This change 
of opinion was eflfccted, for the most part, by 
Baldessar Castiglione’s dialogue of The Courtier^ 
written before 1518. One can hardly estimate too highly, the 
European influence of this delightful treatise, the most humor> 
ous and readable of all the prose works published during the 
Golden Age of Italian literature. Professor Courthope has 
treated this influence in literature with a brilliant completeness 
in the second volume &f his History of English Poetry. It 
merely remains for us to obser\'e that the use of the treatise 
and the dialogue is an invariable sign of this same spirit, which, 
with all its judicious scholarship, aimed at a certain grace and 
attractiveness of outward form. 


§ 7. Although in this period the popular literature of 
England naturally took, n-om the force of contemporary 
circumstances, a polemical^ controversial, and, above all, a 
religious tone, the poetry of the time is nevertheless most 
important and, in certain cases, engrossing. Cer- 
tainly no form of literature shows the mark of so 
rapid, yet so distinct, a transition. It is a long backward step 
from Ascham and the Tudor scholars to the reign of Edward IV. 
Somewhere about the beginning of that reign was born John 
Skelton, who lived until 1529. This rude genius 
Ski'i^tow ^ Norfolk man, and is supposed to have acquired 

(i4foVi5a)}. considerable classical learning at Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1484. He became tutor to Henry VIII 
in later y^ears, and it is interesting to speculate how far his in¬ 
fluence directed the mind and will of that versatile sovereign. 


Erasmus, a profound admirer of Prince Henry’s juvenile saga¬ 
city, referred to Skelton, in a Latin dedication to the prince, as 
“ the light and glory of British letters.” The laurcateship to 
which Skelton incessantly alludes in his rhymes, was simply, as 
he says himself, a degree conferred on him at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge as a certifleate of poetical proficiency, and seems to imply 
no office at Court. In 1498 he took Holy Orders, and soon after¬ 
wards became rector of Diss in Norfolk. So far as wc know, 
he was by no means a model ecclesiastic; his writings alone 
are enough to show us his contempt for even the superficial 
decencies of his time. Pre-eminently a coarse and ^werfiil 
satirist, he used his pen in attacking certain religious and 
politick abuses, and assailed Cardinal Wolsey with an intem- 
TOrate scun^ty. Fzdling under peril of the 'minister’s wrath, he 
found protection until his death with Abbot Islip of Westminster. 
He is buried in St. Margaret’s Church at Westminster. His 
po^ical productions may be divided into two categories, the 
serious and the comic or satiric. The first, -consisting of 
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eulogistic poems addressed to patrons and of allegorical 
disquisitions of the regular type, may be dismissed at once. 
Although learned and sometimes energetic in style, these pieces 
arc essentially stiff and pedantic. Nevertheless they were 
probably much admired in the infancy of English literature, 
when borrowed conceptions were preferred to original ideas, and 
learning, on account of its rarity, was valued much more highly 
than invention. But in his comic poems and satires 
Skelton struck out a very original, if not a very Skelton's 
high, path in literature, in which he had no prede- andMUr^ 
cessor and has found no English ^ual. In spite of 
their brutality of execution, his furious onslaughts upon Wolsey 
find very little to compare with them in the histor>' of 
invective. Their audacity, considering Wolsey’s position •at 
Court, is inexplicable ,* and their apparent impunity, m that age 
of absolute monarchies and drastic edicts, fills us with amaze¬ 
ment. Wolsey is said, however, to have imprisoned Skelton 
more than once. They are written in a peculiar, short, 
doggerel measure, the rhymes of which, recurring incessantly 
and sometimes repeated with an extraordinary violence and 
rapidity, form an admirable vehicle for unrestrained abuse 
conveyed in the most familiar and vulgar idiom. Skelton 
perfectly described and exemplified the character of his 
“ breathlessc rhymes ” when he said :— 

" Though my ryme be ragged, 

Tattered and lagged, 

Rudely rnyne beaten. 

Rusty and' mouthc (moth) eaten. 

If ye take well therwith 
It hath in it some pyth." 

All that is coarse, quaint, odd, familiar in the speech of the 
commonest of the people, combined with a command of learned 
and pedantic imagery, a wealth of expression almost equal to 
the exhaustlcss vocabulary of Rabelais, is to be found in Skelton ; 
and his writings deserve to be studied, were it only as an abun¬ 
dant source of popular English. His freedom of speech and 
his general archaism give him a little of the interest of Villon ; 
but, while his life was a little more reputable than the career 
of that scoundrelly rhymer, he had literally nothing of Villon’s 
exquisite poetical genius. His most celebrated poem is the 
strange extravaganza called Tke Tunning of Elynour „ 
Rummyng^ a miniature epic in which he describes Tunmng 
the attractions of a certain ale-wife’s brew, and 
the furious eagerness of her female neighbours to 
taste it. Dame Rummyng herself is said to have been a 
real person who kept an ale-house at Leatherhead in Surrey. 
Elynour, her establishment, and her thirsty customers, 
are painted with extraordinary humour under an immense 
variety of edarse, homely, and vividly realistic images. Of 
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the humour, knowledge of Ipw life, and force of imagination in 
the piece, there can be but one opinion. Another very strange 
pleasantry is The Book of the Sparrow^ a humor- 
Bo^ofthe dirge upon the death of a tame sparrow, the 
Sj^rrvw." favourite of a young lady who was a pupil in a Nor¬ 
wich convent. The bird was killed by a cat; and, 
after devoting this cat in particular, and the whole race of cats 
in general, to eternal punishment, the poet proceeds to describe 
a funeral service performed by all the birds for the repose of 
Philip Sparrow’s soul. In this part of the poem Skelton takes 
occasi(\n to parody the various parts of the funeral 
*■*^*^^1—® ^ which serves to indicate his reli¬ 
gious, or, rather, his anti-religious, standpoint. The 
mixture of Latin and French words with his English, used 
freely here and in his other works, heightens the comic 
effects. His purely satiric productions, apart from the attacks 
on Wolsey, are principally directed against the friars, and 
against the Scottish kin|f and nation, over whose defeat at 
Flodden the railing satirist exults most ungenerously. Those 
who arc curious to peruse his diatribes against Wolsey, will 
find them in the poems entitled Why Come Ye not to Court 9 
Colin Cloutf and Speak, Parrot. The reason of his enmity to 
the Cardinal is not clear; but it was of a growth subsequent 
to Wolsey’s rise to power, for the Book of the Three Fools 
contains eulogistic verses addressed to the popular minister. 
Skelton’s egoism reaches its climax in his Garland of Laurel, 
a poem in praise of himself, which was written at Sheriff Hutton 
Castle, near York, before 1520. 

Two almost contemporary poets deserve mention for their 
influence upon the intellectual character of their age, although 
„ their writings are fallen into neglect. Si'El'HKN 

Hawks’* Hawes was a native of Suffolk and a member 

(</. of the University of Oxford, and most of his life 

1530)- vvas spent as groom of the king’s chamber. Warton 
described him as the “ only writer deserving the name of a poet 
in the reign of Henry VII.” This, however, is not great praise, 
and his work, a somewhat colourless attempt to carry on the 
traditions of feudal literature, will not be found very absorbing. 
Hawes w'as a student of chivalrous poetry and prose, and 
depended for the leading ideas of his Pastime of Pleasure 
(1506) upon such books as Lydgate’s Temple of Glass and 
Sir Thomas Malory’s version of the Arthurian legends. His 
sources were verv numerous, and his work is remarkable 
rather for its wholesale and laboured borrowing than for any 
originality of its own. The last of the allci[orical poets 
was Alexander Barclay, a Benedictine monk, 
Alexanubb and, after the dissolution, a secular priest. He 
0475^x559). improbably a Scotsman, but his life was 

spent in England, and he was at one of the Univer¬ 
sities. While a secular priest of Ottery Saint Mary in Devon, 
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he made his translation of Sebastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools 
(1508), which, althoueh a somewhat dull and ponderous satire, 
had obtained, in those days of rare books, an immense 
celebrity. Brandt was a learned civilian of Basel, whose 
humour took the shape of a contempt for all kinds of ineptness 
in the shape of vice and crime. 7 as Ship of Foob^ which had 
appeared m 1494, soon received a companion in Erasmus’ 
Praise of Folly (1513). Barclay’s version was an excellent para¬ 
phrase of the unreadable satire, while his stanza was flexible 
and far more harmonious than the rough rhymes of his prede¬ 
cessors. We feel that we are gradually approaching the days 
of the Italianised stanza and its rhythmic melody. All Bar¬ 
clay’s original work, including his Virgilian Eclogues^ adapted 
from yEncas Sylvius and Mantuanus, is rough and stronlj^ly 
allegorical; his tone is didactic, and his morality is a great 
contrast to the giossness of Skelton, whom he appears to have 
hated. He was for some time a monk of Ely. After the 
dissolution he held the livings of Much Badew in Essex, and 
Wookey in Somerset. He died soon after his appointment to 
the rectory of All Hallows, Lombard Street, and is buried at 
Croydon. 

§ 8. We are now come to the significant names of Surrey and 
Wyatt, the pair of friends whose poetry sounds the first full 
note of a new era. They stand at the point where 
allegory and chivalrous romance ceases to have any Thomas 
meaning, and the elaborate involution of Pagan and (150^1^4*). 
semi-Christian mythology disappears before a more 
correct style—the style of the Court and the ladies’ bower. 
The form of poetry, too, is changed ; the epic is set aside 
for the sonnet. Its spirit is equally altered : love-songs take 
the plrU’c of moral disquisitions. Sir Thomas Wyatt, of 
Allinglon Castle, in Kent, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, proceeding to his Master’s 
degree in 1530. His acquaintance with foreign literature cer¬ 
tainly arose from a period spent in travel. But from 1525 
onwards, with the exception of his embassy to Spain in 1537, 
the chief part of his life was spent at Court. He was the 
personal friend of Henry VIII, who delighted in his caustic 
witticisms, a'nd of Cromwell, whose novel and radical opinions 
he certainly shared; and he was one of Wolsey’s numerous 
enemies. It is reasonable to suppose that, as a perfect 
courtier he spent a good deal of his time in making 
love, and his love-poems belong to this second and happy 
period of his life. In 1536 he w'ns imprisoned in the 
Tow’er. There is a story, founded on the title of his verses 
To his Love called Annfly that he had an intrigue with 
Anne Boleyn, and that this led to his incarceration ; but all 
we know for certain is that he was the victim of a Court 
cabal, headed by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflblk. Next 
year, however, he was knighted, and sent to Spain as am- 
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bassador to the Court of Charles V. Historical students will 
realise the delicacy of this somewhat ineffectual mission and 
of his subsequent embassy to Paris on the s<imc errand— 
the restoration of a diplomatic understanding between Henry 
and the Egipcror, wno had been affronted in the person 
of his divorced aunt, Katharine of Aragon. Owing to the 
machinations of Bonner, Bishop of London, who had been 
sent out to join him in the first embassy, Wyatt was again 
committeu to the Tower on the charge of a treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with Cardinal Pole. After languishing there for some 
months, he was acquitted before the Privy Council, having 
delivered a masterly speech in his own defence, and restored to 
Henry’s favour. Ho died of a fever at his house of Sherborne, 
and was probably buried in the Abbey Church hard by. 

Wyatt’s poetry is essentially erudite: his reading was wide, 
and he used many models. But, putting aside his classical a^d 
Influence of Contemporary sources—several passages in his work 
thelf ^ ian bear close analogies to passages in Horace — the 
sonnet on influence which shines through all his principal 

iFya / t . pieces is that of Petrarch. It is not necessary here 

to give an account of the sonnet form, the earliest perfect 
specimens of which may be easily studied by everybody m 
Rossetti’s book of translations, Dante and his Circle. Petrarch 
(1304-1374), devoting himself almost exclusively to this artificial 
and expressive form of verse, gave it an indelible character, and 
stamped it for all future ages. The work of Petrarch is always 
brilliantly ingenious; but the subjective and metaphysical 
tendency of the sonnet, and, above all, its formidable grammar 
of construction, render it anything but spontaneous. This 
was the author whose manner Wyatt imported into England. 
His own sonnets, as may bo expected, are laboured, and often 
depend upon the merest conceits, some of them tortured and 
threadbare to a degree. In one poem he compares his love to 
a stream falling from the Alps ; in another epigram he likens 
his heart to an over-charged gun. But through all his poetry 
Q ■ ■ , there runs an artless vein of native simplicity ; there 
^re moments when the exotic wealth of Petrarch 
Wyatts is forgotten, and the poet relies upon his native 
riches. Outside the sonnets he displays a won¬ 
derful charm and variety of metre, and a capacity (which 
certainly is not Italian) for vehement and terse lyric writing. 
His little lyrics— cansani, as the Italians call them—have 
a novel freshness and ease ; they seem to herald that manner 
which was so readily cultivated and perfected by the Jacobean 
poets; they have, in short, style, spontaneity, and finish. A 
• beautiful and somewhat foreign characteristic of 
these pieces is their fondness for a repeated phras?, 
duurnMe amounting to a refrain : this connects Wyatt with 

in Wyatt . Clement Marot (who, by the way, was only eight 

years older than himself, and died two years later) and the 
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later Valois school of poetry. With all this natural talent, 
mingled with a surprising love of art, we have still an 
echo of the earlier English poets—the eternal cry to the lover 
to arise and “do his observance” to the month of May, 
the appeal which Chaucer and the rest had converted into 
a formula. Such traces of the Chaucerian spirit arc not 
uncommon ; and occasionally Wyatt’s verse relapses into a 
descriptive garrulity unknown to Petrarch. For instances of 
this it is worth while to consult his extremely fine and masculine 
version of the Penitential Psalms and study his account of 
David’s sorrow. His poetry, composed o« these conflicting 
elements, is a precious legacy whose value can hardly be 
overrated. , 

§ 9. Bound up with the first edition of Wyatt’s poems, 
which was printed by John I’ottcl in his Miscellany (1557), 
were the songs and sonnets of Henry Howard, 

Earl op Surrey, son of Thomas, third Duke of Sokrev 
N orfolk. Surrey’s life is a collection of doubtful • 

incidents. Its main facts arc these. He was educated in 
true knightly fashion. While still very young he married 
Lady Frances Vere, daughter of the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford. At Court he was the chosen companion 
of Henry VIIl’s natural son, the young Duke of Richmond, 
who became his brothcr-iii-law in 1533 and died in 1536. 
Surrey’s early fame rose rapidly : he was the picked knight 
of the time ; and round his exploits at tournaments grew 
the romantic story of his joustings in Italy, and his champion¬ 
ship of the Fair Geraldine. Two or three times his youth¬ 
ful ardour brought him into prison ; and a very significant 
index to his religious views is the fact that one of these imprison¬ 
ments was a penalty for eating flesh in Lent, and that its 
original cause was a poetical attack on London, in which he 
imitated Petrarch’s m.ignificent sonnet on Rome, Fontana di 
dolore, albergo d*ira. His chief exploit abroad was his defence 
of Boulogne, from which he was recalled in 1546. The sordid 
family tragedy which followed his recall is a sad piece of back¬ 
stairs history. It is enough to say that Surrey, accused by the 
Earl of Hertford, and attainted of high treason, was thrown 
into the Tower and beheaded on January 19, 1547. The 
frivolous charge on which he was executed was that he had 
quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor on his shield 1 
He was buried in All Hallows, Barking, but bis body was 
afterwards removed to the Howard Chapd at Framlingfaam in 
Suflblk. 

Surrey’s love-poetry belongs, for the most part, to the pleas¬ 
ant years between 1533 and 1536 when he was with the Duke 
of Richmond at Windsor—^years spent in athletic 
pursuits and trifling gallantry. Criticism seems 
unwilling to demolish the story of the Fair Geraldine, 
whose name is as inseparable from Surrey’s as Laura’s i& 
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from Petrarch’s ; but although there is no positive evidence 
against his passion, the only evidence for it is one charming 
sonnet written in a manner reminiscent of Dante’s beautiful 
Ognissanti sonnet. Geraldine was certainly Lady Elizabeth Fitz¬ 
gerald, daughter of the ninth Earl of Kildare ; she was married 
twice—the second time to Lord Edward Clinton, afterwards Earl 
of Lincoln. Surrey asserts that he met her at Hunsdon, near 
•Ware, where the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth urere being edu¬ 
cated at the time. She was, however, only nine years old then, 
while Surrey was a married man; and it is more probable that 
his sonnet to her was simply a compliment, and that the rest 
were indiscriminafely addressed to the numerous heroines of— 

" Tlie Large green courts where we were wont to rove, 

With eyes cast up into the Maiden tower 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love." 

Surrey imitated Petrarch and, in so doing, was Wyatt’s pupil. 
Nevertheless his style is more natural than Wyatt’s. He is less 
, easily led into conceits. Certainly any reminiscence 
of Trojan war brought on a serious attack of the 
Comparison kind, and in one canzone he consoles himself for his 
wtth Wyatt, present pains by meditating on the ten years’ toil of 
the Greeks for Helen. This was a singularly elaborate thought! 
Again, in his song concerning the lady who refused to 
dance with him, he commits himself to a tedious, involved, 
and needless metaphor. This is the exception, for, as a 
rule, his use of simile and metaphor is curiously unskilled, and 
is preserved by its dignity alone from being prosaic. His 
sense of natural beauty, too, was keen, and his sense of colour 
was almost as hne as that of Propertius or, among later poets, of 
Keats. Moreover, in metrical excellence and in lyric fluency he 
was the equal of Wyatt; but his metre underwent less variety, 
and is, on the whole, much less flexible. One very favourite 
metre of Surrey’s is the ponderous iambic measure, consisting of 
alternate long and short lines, the long containing fourteen, and 
the short twelve syllables. This, with its long ambling motion 
and awkward breaks, is inestimably wearisome. But in Wyatt’s 
own department of the sonnet wc have no hesitation in saying 
that Surrey was vastly the better of the two poets. His sonnets 
run with a singular smoothness; their style is dignified and 
restrained ; and some of them, the fine poem on Sardanapalus, 
for example, have a stately movement and unanimiw of volume 
which places them among the highest successes of their kind. 
And it is certain that Uiere is nothing in Wyatt, and very little 
in all the remainder of Tudor poetry, which can be compared 
with Surrey’s noble and pathetic lines upon the death of his 
friend and lellow-poet. 

Surrey brought the sonnet a step near^ Shakespeare. He 
' also used blank verse with daring originality in his translations 
of Virgil’s second and fourth A^.neids. Thus he has two claims 
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upon Qur attention. His name is inseparable fro|p that of 
Wyatt, and they naturally provoke comparison. But the fact 
that Surrey is the more natural, the smoother, the 
more lovable, the less eccentric poet of the two, is 
nothing to Wyatt’s discredit. Wyatt is the writer 
who inaugurated the new style: Surrey followed j* 
him closely; and both helped to pave the way for 
Shakespeare. Both represented, in more than one wav, the 
Renaissance spirit, for both were anything but attached sons 
of the Church, and in their predilection for the new opinions 
they would find common ground. Wyatt,•indeed, was the 
father of that Sir Thomas Wyatt who raised disturbances in 
Mary’s reign. The events, too, in the life of the one bear,a 
curious resemblance to the events in the life of the other. 
Wyatt’s misfortunes arc simply intensified in Surrey’s tragedy. 

§ 10. We cannot better conclude our sketch of the transition 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than by making a few 
remarks on a peculiar class of compositions which, _ 
in England, are unusually plentiful, are marked with 
an intense impress of nationality, and have exerted, on modern 
literature in particular, an extraordinary influence. These are 
our national Ballads, produced, it is probable, in great abund¬ 
ance during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in many 
cases owing their origin to the “North Countree,” or Border 
region between England and Scotland. This district, the 
scene of incessant forays, English and Scottish alike, during 
the uninterrupted warfare between the two countries, was 
naturally the theatre of a multitude of wild and romantic 
episodes, which were consigned to memory in the rude strains 
of native minstrels. Spain, indeed, in the delightful romances 
of the Christian and Moorish struggle and in the collection 
which forms the cycle of the Cid, is the only country in the 
possession of anything similar in kind or comparable in 
merit to the old ballads of England. Their manner of 
composition bears a close analogy to those heroic songs 
of wandering minstrels, the oral ^apsodies, from which the 
material of the Homeric poems is derived. Such minstrels 
—often blind, or otherwise shut out from active ^ 

life—gained their bread by extemporising or by „ajJ^ 
repeating legendary songs. As a class, these 
p<Kts and narrators were very different from the Trouba¬ 
dours and Jongleurs of Southern Europe and the French 
Courts pf Love. The Emperor Frederick II, who gloried in 
being a Troubadour, would never have condescended to the 
posiuqn -of an English ballad-maker. However, these wan- 
der^j in a country ruder and less chivalrous, but not less 
warlihe fhan'Languedoc or Provence, made songs which are 
inimitable for sim^ pathos, hot intensity of feeling, and pictur- 
esqueness of description. In eve^ country there must exist 
sdine Epical qr natioiial form of versification, adapted to 

RNG, LIT, Q 
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the genius of the language and to the mode of declamation 
or musical accompaniment which is e^loyed to assist the 
effect. Thus Hellenic legendary poletry naturally 

Homeric hexameter : Spanish 
poetry naturally adopted the loose assonante versifi¬ 
cation, which was so well adapted to a guitar accompani¬ 
ment Almost without exception the English ballads affect 
the iambic measure of twelve or fourteen syllables, rhyming 
in couplets; so that, by the casura or pause, they naturally 
divide themselves into stanzas of four lines, the rhymes gener¬ 
ally occurring in*the^sccond and fourth. This form of metre, 
which predominate^ throughout all these interesting relics, 
was evolved from the old, long, unrhymed, alliterative measure 
of Piers Plowman and earlier poems. The breaking-up of 
the lines at the casura^ transforming two into four, seems to 
have been nothing but a convenient method of copying the 
long lines into a narrow page ; while the readiness with which 
the lines thus divide themselves may be observed by a com¬ 
parison with the long metre of the old German Nibeltmgenlied^ 
in which the same system of division and rhyme can be 
followed. 

Composed by obscure and often illiterate poets, these pro¬ 
ductions were frequently handed down orally from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and orally only. It is to the taste and 
curiosity of private collectors, and perhaps to their 
family pride, that wc owe the accident by which 
o/M^. some of them were copied and preserved. The 
few that were printed, being destined exclusively 
for the poorest class of readers, were circulated in mean type 
and on flying sheets or broadsheets. Vast numbers of them 
—some perhaps of the first order—^have perished ; and the 
system of oral communication has doubtless corrupted the text 
of those that have come down to us. The first considerable 
collection of these ballads is contained in the most valuable 


and excellently annotated volume known as Percy’s 
of Ancient English Poetry^ published by 
^ ' Bishop Percy of Dromore, at that time vicar of 
-Easton Maudit, in 1765. It is to this prelate’s example 
that we owe, not only the preservation of these invaluable 
remains, but the immense revolution produced, by their study 
and imitation, in our modern literature. For these old 
English ballads, without exaggeration, had the greatest share 
in that change of taste and feeling which is known as the 
romantic revival; and the most popular leader of the movement, 
Scott himself, owed his inWiration to his devoted and enthusiastic 
study pf the worksef the Border rhapsodists. Like'the Homeric 
Iws or the Spanish romances, with which they bear analogies 
of construction, these bahads abound in certain regularly 
recurring passa^s, turns, of expression, and epithets—the 
orthodox stock-in-trade of the Composer; but these common- 
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places are inccssantljr enlivened by some stroke of picturesque 
description, some vivid piece of natural painting, some sii^le 
outburst of heroism, or some convincing touch of pathos. The 
most famous of these works, and among the oldest, are the 
ballads of The Battle of Otterburne^ Chevy Chase^ and The 
Death of Douglas^ which all commemorate some battle, foray, 
or military exploit of the Border. The class to which these 
admirable specimiens belong bears the evident mark, in its 
subjects and its pervading dialect, of a Northern, Scottish, or 
at least Border origin. It would, at the saine time, be unjust 
not to mentirn that there exist large numbers of ballads, often 
of very high merit, which are distinctly of English—that is to 
say, South British, parentage. This class includes the iih- 
mensc cycle-of popular poems describing the adventures of the 
famous outlaw of Sherwood Forest, Robin Hood, 
and his merry men. Whether Robin Hood ever 
existed, or whether he was merely a popular myth, 
is a question beyond the utmost pains of research; but the 
numerous pieces dealing with his exploits form a very perfect 
and valuable repertory of national tradition and national traits 
of character, and Robin Hood himself becomes almost a type 
of the national spirit. For in these purely English ballads wo 
trace the resistance of the oppressed class to the tyranny 

of Norman feudalism—the nation against the invader. Scott 
turned this point to admirable account in Ivanhoe^ in the scenes 
of which Robin Hood, under the name of Locksley, is the hero. 
Such, ballads arc sure signs of the opposition of 
popular to exclusively aristocratic feeling. In them 
we see the germs of the democratic spirit : they 
commemorate the hostility of the English people 
against the Norman tyrant; and the bold, joyous, popular 
sentiment which prevails in them stands in acute contrast 
to the lofty, exclusive, and cultured tone of the Trouv^re’s 
legends. * 
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A.—MINOR POETS. 

(i.) The Followers of Chaucer, 

After the death of Gower the 
flickering light of all^orical and 
epic poetry went out, and only the 
ghosts of the real thng remained. 
Nevertheless, two pons demand 
mention who, close to one anotlier 
in age, were in no sense great 
writers, but remained closely faith¬ 
ful to the Chaucerian traditions. 

John Lyogate {eirt. lyjo-cire. 
1451) was a native of Suffcuk and a 
monie of Bury St. Edmunds. He 
travelled, probably in Italy, where 
he IS said to have studied at Padua, 
and certainly in France ; and was 
well acquainted with foreign litera¬ 
ture. He was Prior of Hatfield 
Broad Oak from 1433 to about Z43O1 
and, returning to Bury in 1434, ^nt 
his last years there. Most of his 
work was done as a commission 
from princes of the blood and great 
noblemen, who krat him hard at 
work ; and most of it is translation 
or adaptation of for^n emes. The 
chief of these arc The Tray Booht 
finished in 1430, and translated at 
Henry Vs command from an Italian 

3 [rie by Guido delle Colonne; The 
tory ^ Thebes, an abbreviation 
of Statius' Thebais ; and a cdlossal 
translation, through a French me¬ 
dium, til Boccaccio's De Casibus 
Jllustrium Virorum, which Lyt^te 
called The Falls cf Princes, This 
task was undertaken by order of 
the unfortunate Hum^rqr, Duke 
of Gloucester—^who perish^ mys¬ 
teriously at Lydgate's own town of 
fiiuy-^and was finidied in 1438. 
Ihesee^, heroic and moral, with 
matv other narrative works, bdong 
to his maturity. Of his earlier 
worhsi which vrere idl allegorical, 
the <^ef is The Temple Glass, a 
Wend in the common tortnrad vein 
of love-allegoiy. Gray had a very 
Idgh opinion of l^dgatCi ond 
0^ that "ho came nearaat to 


I Chaucer of any contemporary viTiter 
1 am acquainted with. His choice 
of egression and the smoothness 
of his verse far surpass both Gower 
and Hoccleve. He wanted not art in 
raising the more tender emotions 
of the mind." This may be; tmt 
to prefer ^ Lydgate to OWer and 
Hoccleve is merely to say that he is a 
shade less dull. and it must be con¬ 
fessed that these poets act, generallv 
spe^ng, but as foils to the great 
gimius of Chaucer. Lydgate’s work 
IS, of course, interesting to students 
of language and metre, but to the 
general reader its usual lack of 
onginality and imagination is a 
serious drawback for which occa¬ 
sional touches of real poetical feel¬ 
ing hardly compensate. 

Thomas Hoccleve (1368 or 69- 
cire. 1450) was, as his name shows, a 
native of Hockliffe in Bedfordshire, 
and from 1388 to 1^5 was a clerk 
in the Privy Seal Office. He was a 
poor poet, but his income from his 
position probably made him in¬ 
dependent of patronage, and his 
poms —La Male Regie (1406) and 
Hoccleve's Comf taint ana Dialogue 

i circ. 1431 y—give us a very interest- 
ng glimpsis of his personal life and 
habits. He wrote a rambling aUe- 
gorieal poem, De Regimine Princi- 
pm (1411-X3), tocounsd the unstaid 
youth of Henry V. He knew Chaucer 
and professed himself his disciple in 
the art of metre; but this, it must 
be confessed, does not say much for 
Chaucer's teaching. 

One point that should be noticed 
with regard to these soi-disant fol¬ 
lowers of Chaucer is that their atti¬ 
tude differs entirely from his as re¬ 
gards their own times. Lydgate and 
Hoccleve mark no progress in English 
verse: they are reactionaries. By 
nature they were both incapable m 
writing EWlish as tiiougfa it were 
their own kuignage, Both monk 
and fewyer wowd we found them- 
selyes more at home in Latin or 
Nprman-Emn^ L^dgme's umrk 
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eventually resolved itsdf Into trans¬ 
lation. Hoocleve be^gan his career 
by adapting, without adcnowledg- 
ment, in Us E^le to CufM (1402), 
Chnstine de Pisan's LEpitre au 
Diou dAmours. Both, again, aban¬ 
don the worldly-wise tone about 
love and chivalry which Jehan de 
Meung adopted in his part of the 
Roman de la Rose, and go back, in 
their allegories, to the stereotyped 
notions of the feudal period, which, 
in Chaucer's work, are conspieu- 
ous by their absence; And while 
Chaucer had satirised the abuses of 
the Church and magnified the virtues 
of the Wycliffites, Lydgate and Hoc- 
cleve show all that fervent orthodoxy 
which returned with the accession of 
the House of Lancaster. A great 
deal of this., reaCtionaiy spirit may 
be put down to the circumstances of 
these poets; but the whole tone of 
their work is a natural ultra-conserva¬ 
tism. Their admiration of Chaucer 
was doubtless unfeigned ; their 
failure to imitate his methods arose 
from their incapacity to comprehend 
his spirit Thmr position sumciently 
explains the deMness of English 
literature in the fifteenth century. 
Most of their successors in the epic 
school were men like John Hard- 
VNG (1^8-1465?), who wrote a 
metric^ Chromcle of England, com¬ 
ing down to the reign of Edward IV 
and dedicated to that king. The 
poetry is wretched and deserves the 
attention only of the antiquary. In 
the allegoricaH school their chief suc¬ 
cessor was Stephen Hawes, who has 
been mentioned in the text. No one 
can say that bis work is better than 
theirs ; if he has more command of 

E hrase, and if his art is less strained, 
e is at all events not a conspicuous 
step in the path of progress. 'The 
real awakening of the Renaissance 
came late to England. Chaucer was 
the false dawn before light 


century, when compared with Eng¬ 
lish, and of the chief poets of the 
schooL 'The transfierence, if one 
may call it so, of the Chaucerian 
spirit to Scotland is no doubt ex¬ 
plained by the historical fact of 
James I's long captivity m England. 
Its characteristics were vigorously 
maintained by Dunbar and Bishop 
Douglas. The dialect of Scottish 
poetry is, of course, local, and in fact 
the common patois of the North 
of England. &r David Lyndsay 
(1490-1555), Lord Lyon King at 
Anns, who was an intimate frjpnd of 
James V, is the poet who, in Scotland, 
marks the transition from medieval 
poetry to the poetry of the sixteenth 
centum. Lync^y was a pupil, like the , 
other Scottish allegorists, of Chaucer. 
Like all the Chaucerian school, he 
sliows a strong propensity for imita¬ 
tion of Boccaccio, and there is no 
trace in his work of that appreciation 
of form which, during his lifetime, 
Surrey and Wyatt were deriving 
from the study of Petrarch. His 
work is still Gothic and angular, and 
this provoked Hallam's criticism that 
"in his ordinaiy versification he 
seems not to nse much above the 
prosaic and tedious rhymers of the 
nfteenth century." But bis poetry is 
not ugly or even dull, like Lydgate's; 
it has its human interest. Lyndsay 
contributed by his poems, as well as 
by active support, to the Reforma¬ 
tion in Scotl^d. His Dream { 1528) 
and his Complaynt the Papyngo 
‘i.e. parrot—1530) arc satires on 
Court life and bitter meditations on 
the state of his country; and there 
was no more powerful factor in the 
work of the Rmormation in Scotland 
than his interlude of The Thr*e 
Estates, which was probably first 
acted in 1540. We come closer to 
his theological position in The Tra- 
jedy if the Late Cardinal, a hostile 
elegy on Cardinal Beaton {1^7), 
whum, like Chaucer's Monk's Tate 


(a.) SeotHsk Poetry. 

While Chaucer's influence was 
thus represented. bAcOy and ina4e- 
(^tdy, in En^ndr Sj^tish powtry 
showed more i4[iis^ progress, we 
have In the text m the' bril¬ 

liancy of Scottish verse in the fifieetttb 


and Lydgate's futaminable EaRs <f 
Princes, was inspued by Boocacdo's 
De CasHus. His last and longest 
poem is The Monareky (1554), a ter 
uom hvely diategue between acour- 
der and Experience. Squire Mel- 
drum (x55(d is a spirited chivalrous 
romance. If, In the matter of form. 
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Lyndsay makes no decided advance, 
he is, of all Chancer's school, intel¬ 
lectually the most fonvard, and we 
shall see how the grave and reverend 
authors of The Afirrpr for Magis¬ 
trates used his work and ideas. 

(3.) The Companions of Surrey 
ana Wyatt. 

A note is necessary on the collec¬ 
tion called T^otlcYs^ftseellarty, in 
which, it has liecn slid, the poems 
of Wyatt and Surrep first appeared. 
In this, the first prir ed poetical 
miscellany in English, we find the 
influence, not of Cliauccr, but of the 
Italian poets, the sonneteers and 
song-writers as distinct from the 
narrative and epic poets, and prin¬ 
cipally of the great fountain of Re¬ 
naissance learning, Petrarch. This 
book, published in June 1557, is the 
first-born of the English Renais¬ 
sance. Apart from Surrey and 
Wyatt, the names of the authors are 
left to conjecture. Sir Francis 
Bryan (d. 1550), the nephew of 
Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart, and Glorge Bcu.eyn, 
Viscount Kochford, brother of 
Anne Boleyn, beheaded, two days 
before his sister, in 1536, are sup¬ 
posed to have had a share in it 
More certainty is attached to the 

S rt taken by Thomas Lord Vavx 
;io-x 556}. Captain of the Isle of 
rsey under Henry VIII. His lyric, 

' ‘ I lothe that 1 did love,” was adapted 
by Shakespeare for the grave-dig¬ 
ger's song in Hamlet, and some 
of his poems are printed in the 
collection called The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices (see p. xo8). Putten- 
ham, in his Art cf Poe^, describes 
Lord Vaux os "a man of much 
facilitie in vulgar makings. ” The 
chief of the band, however, if we are 
to ju(^ ^ the initials N. G. ap¬ 
pended to several songs in the Mis- 
cei^hy, was Nicholas Grimald 
or jGximoald (1519-1568), a Hunt- 
ingdmishite man, who was first at 
Ch]t^% College, Cambridge, and 
aftemards, proce^iag tobis Sfuter's 
d^7«e at Oxford, became a senior 
student of Christ Chun^ As chi^ 
lain to BbhOp Ridley, fbr whom he 
did some tneolcgiw ttandation 


work, he naturally fell into difficul¬ 
ties in Mary's reign, but is said to 
have recanted in prison. Gnmald 
was primarily a classical scholar, and 
no doubt his classical essays and his 
translation of Cicero de Officiis 1 1553), 
dedicated to Thomas Tnirlby, 
Bishop of Ely, occupied most of 
his time. His poetical work is full 
of the classical spint; it is learned 
and neat in phrase, and is written, 
for the most part, in heroic couplets. 

We should not forget Thomas 
Tusser (1527-1580), although his 
work is not, strictly speaking, very 
memorable. He was bom at Riven- 
hall in Essex, was educated at 
Cambridge, and passed two years 
at C'ourt under the patronage of 
William, Lord Paget. He after¬ 
wards settled as a farmer at Catti- 
wade in Suffolk, where he wrote his 
didactic poem. The Hundred Good 
Points of Husbandry (1557). He 
practiseef farming in other parts of 
the country, was a singing man in 
Norwich Cathedral, and died jioor 
in I^ndon. His work, after going 
through four editions, was published 
in an enlarged form (1577), under 
the'title of Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry, united to as many 
of Good Huswtfery. It is written in 
familiar verse, and is, says Warton, 
"valuable as a genuine picture of 
the agriculture, me rural arts, and 
the domesbc economy and customs 
of our industrious ancestors.” It 
is scarcely valuable for any other 
reason. 

a-MINOR PROSE WRITERS. 

If the gap In poetry after Chaucer's 
death is considemble, the history of 
prose after Wyciiffe is even more 
desultory. Wycliffe's prose, it should 
not be forgotten, is by no means to 
be ‘comped, for literary impor¬ 
tance, with Chaucer's poetiy: apart 
from its moral Influence, its chief 
significance is its place in the forma¬ 
tion of the vernacular. It is homely 
and direct—plain language for plain 
people: it has none Of the art of 
pfbse-writtng about it. and natur¬ 
ally the tnodgm reader studtes it 
wim an. Ihfm^t which is dmost 
entire^ aatiquaHan and giamroati- 
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caL Consequently, while Its influ- of couise in these respects consider- 
ence on the language is very great ably behind that of the contemporary 
indeed, its influence on literature is poetical writers. Thus, while these 
smalL The natural language of latter authors, as well as some of 
Wyclifie, as a Schoolman, was earlier date, employ the objective 
Latin; and the ecclesiastical writers plural pronoun them, and the |flural 
of the Lancastrian period reverted possessive pronoun their, Pecock 
to Latin as the language of the always writes hem for the personal, 
Church. Italian prose, which be- and her for the possessive pronoun, 
came, in the hands of Boccaccio. These pronominal forms soon fell 
so delicate an instrument, and all into disuse, and they are hardly to 
through the fifteenth century went be met with in aiw English writer of 
on increasing in ^Mwer and subtle later date than Pccock. With re- 
art, touched nO' responsive note in spect to one ci|£ them, however—the 
the England of Wycliffe’s day. objective hem Tor them —it may be 
English prose, in short, during the remarked that it has not become 
fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- obsolete in colloquial speech to Uie 
tunes, 1.S, wherever it occurs, an in- present day ; for in sudi phrases ns 
dividual attempt, not to create a I saw 'em, I told ’em, and the like, 
literary language, but to use the the pronoun em (or 'em) is not, as i^ 
s]X}ken vernacular for private pur- jiopularly supposed, a vulgar cor- 
poses. The reaf impetus to prose- ruption of the full pronoun them, 
writing ns an art was given by the which alone is found in modem 
Tudor translators of the classics and books, but it is the true Anglo- 
of the It.'ilian novelists. It was the Saxon and old English objective 
accumulated heap of translations, plural, which, in our spoken dialect, 
those line sonorous pieces of work has remained unchanged for a thou- 
which showed how the Elizabethan sand years." 
mind could appropriate tlie rhythm Sir Thomas Malory, who lived 
and sound of the ancient authors, in the reign of Edward IV, is the 
which prepared the way for the exception who proves the general 
prose of Hooker and the three great rule with regard to the prose of the 
Caroline masters, Milton, Browne, late Plantagenet era. As a matter 
and Jeremy Taylor. of fact, he is the first of the trans- 

In the meantime we may select lators. His Morte Arthur, printed 
from the heterogeneous employers of by Caxton in 1485, is a compilation 
spoken English, Regin ALU Pecock and translation of the various legends 
(i395?-i46o?), Bishop of St Asaph which, during the Middle Ages, had 
from 1444 to 1450, and of Chichester sprung round the heroic name of 
from 1450 to 1457. Although he King Arthur. The Britons who had 
wrote against the Lollards, his own fled before the Saxon invasions into 
theological views were very hetero- Armorica, men hke the historian 
dox, he was obliged to recant, was de- Gildas, had taken with them the 
prived of his bishopnc, and passed memory of the great king, and had 
the rest of his life in prison at Thor- built up round it the Arthurian cycle 
tiey Abbey. His principal work, The of epic traditions, which had found 
Repressor ef Over-muck Blaming of its way back into Britain and Iiad 
the Clergy, was written in 1449 and proved so fhiitful a mine for the 
published about 1455. There is an Norman chroniclers to draw from, 
excellent ediuon of thisbobk by Pro- In the difficult task of welding this 
fessor Churchill Babington (1863}. confused mass of myths together 
With respect to its langua^, we M^ry proved himsdf a master, 
may quote Ma^. “ AlthoiKh, fu His story is, nattir^y enough, ram- 
diction and arrangement of sen- bling and disconnected iii detail, 
tenoes, die Repressor is much in but its episodes bang together weU 
advance of the chronicles of Pecook's enough to show that Mcuoiy had a 
age, the grammar, both In accidence considerable sense of form; and the 
and syntax, is in many points riearlv general impresskm whidt it leaves is 
where Wyclifie had left it; and it ^ i that of a cbi^aide ^(h a logical 
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sequence of events. At the same 
time the style is picturesque and 
romantic; it has the cwoquial 
character of the day; but there is 
much of the art of storytelling in it, 
and that sense of the effectiveness of 
words which is the secret of style. 
In this respect it can well compare 
with the C€»t Nouvelks Nouvelles 
or any contemporary work of French 
rose, attempt at this date to 
ring together these legends might 
have proved the cmp dt grdce of the 
Arthurian romancet in Malory’s 
hands the storjr has b. th handed 
down, with all its freshness, to our 
own century. 

Beside those of whom we have 
already spoken, the most eminent 
writers of prose during the early 
Tudor period were as follows:— 

John Balk 1495-1563), Bishop 
of Ossory in Ireland, was the author 
of several theological works. Wc 
shall have more to say in another 
chapter about his coarsely satirical 
plays and interludes, which, in their 
attitude towards political and re¬ 
ligious abuses, bear a strong family 
liMness to Lyndsay'sPUasant Satire 
^ ike Three Estates. The work by 
which he is best known is the 
Britannia Scriftores, written in 
Latin, and containing an account of 
illustrious writers in Great Britain 
from Japhet to the year 1550. 

John Bellenden (d. 1587?), 
Archdeacon of Moray in the reign of 
Tames V, deserves mention as one 
of the earliest prose writers in Scot¬ 
land. His translation of the Scottish 
HistCEV of the monk Hector Boece 
(not to be confounded with Boethius), 
was published in 1536. 

Geokgb Cavendish (i5oo> 
1561 ?)—not, as is frequently stated, 
Sur WiUiam-^was gentleman-usher 
to Cardinal Wolsey, and wrote his 
master's life, from which Shake¬ 
speare aad Fletcher, in Henrv Vlll, 
borrowed many passages. Thet^k 
is a snMdl masterpiece of simple and 
doquMit narrative prose, and de¬ 
serves the dosest attention ,from 
evUiy reader. 

Sir Thcwas Elyot (1490 
was an etninoit scholar in the reign 
of Henry VIII, by whom he was em¬ 
ployed in sev^ mlaasaaa. He 


shares with Sir Thomas More the 
praise of being one of the begetters 
of nEnglish prose. His Governor 
(1531] may almost stand beside 
ifUtpia as an attempt at the con¬ 
struction of an ideal commonwealth. 
With few of the graces of style, it 
shows a firm grasp of practical 
common-sense, and its theories of 
education are especially valuable. 
The spread of treatises of this kind, 
written in a serious and sober style, 
is a reflection of the Italian fashion 
of tlie day, and shows ihat, with the 
influence of Petrarch on English 
poet^, a certain Italianism crept 
into English prose. 

John Fisher (1459?-!535). Car¬ 
dinal and Bishop of Rochester, was 
put to death by Henry VIII a fort¬ 
night before Sir Thomas More. His 
English works are sermons; but his 
great claim to renown is the service 
which he did to English education. 
In his love for learmng he was a 
true prelate of the Renaissance. As 
President of Queens' College he 
invited Erasmus to Cambndge, and 
so helped to lay the foundation of 
Greek scholarship in England ; as 
spiritual director of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, he aided her in establishing 
her professorships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and inthefounij^tionof 
Christ's College in Cambridge^ After 
her death he earned out her legacy 
by founding St. John’s College in the 
same University. English learning 
is under an enormous debt to this 
enlightened bishop, a man of great 
piety and a martyr for conscience’ 
sake, the foremost of the band who 
improved the whole groundwork of 
education in England. 

John Leland (i5o6?-z55a), the 
eminent antiquary, was educate at 
St Paul’s School, London, and at 
Cambridge and Oxford. He received 
sevmal ' eodesiastical preferments 
from Henry VIII, who also gave 
him the title of the King’s Antiquary. 
Beside his Latin works he wrote in 
Engli^ his Itinerary, ^ing an 
Bcooimt of his travels The wt»k 
is quaint, but a little dneaiy; it is 
still of great value for English; 
topogTs^y. It was not pubUdied 
until xyxo, when an edition was 
ptopoiedat Oxford, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN POETS— 
A.D. 1558-1625. 


# 

§ X. Characteristics of the Elizabethan age of literature. § 2. The less* 
known writers of this period. Gascoigne; Tukbekvile; Thoma.s 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. §§ 3* 4. Edmund Spenser ; his personal 
history; The Shepherds Caienaar ; his friendship with Harvey and 
Sidney ; favoured by Leicester and Elizabeth ; disappointments at Court; 
residence in Ireland ; misfortunes, and death. § 5. The Faery Queen ; 
analysis and criticism. Brilliancy of imagination; defects of plan; allu¬ 
sions to piersons and events. § 6. Detail^ analysis of the Second Book, 
or Legend of Temperance. § 7. Versification of the poem; adapta¬ 
tion of style to metre, Spenser’s boldness in dealing with English. 
§ 8. Character of Spenser's genius: his minor works. § 9. Sir Piiilii* 
Sidney : his accomplishments and heroic death , Ins Arcadia, Sonnets, 
and D^ence cf Poesy. § la The Jacobean Poets(i.) Daniel ; 
(ii.) Dkayton ; (ill.) Sir John Davies; (iv.) Donne; (v.) Hall. 
English satire. § ii. The Fletcher family: Phinkas and Giles 
Fletcher. 


§ I. The characteristic features of the age of Elizabeth give 
it an unique place in the history of the world. It was a 
period of pdden emancipation of thought,^ of im¬ 
mense fertility and originality, and of high and 
generally diffused intellectual culture. The lan¬ 
guage, thanks to the various causes already indicated, had 
reached its highest perfection; the study and imitation of 
ancient and foreign models had furnished a vast store of 
materials, images, and literary forms, which had not yet had 
time to become commonplace and over-worn. The poets 
and prose writers of this age^ therefore, united the fnrsh- 
ness and vigour of youth with the regularity and majesty of 
manhood ; and nothing can’better demonstrate the intellectual 
activity of the epoch than the number of excellent works which 
have become obsolete in the present day, solely because their 
merits have been eclipsed by the glory of a few incomparhbfe 
names—1^’ Spenser in romantic and Shakespeare in di^uBiatic 
poetry. The task of the present chapter is to mve a rapid 
sketch of some of the great works thus darkened with'excess 
of light, 

$ 2. The first name is that George Gascoigne, who, 
as one of the founders of the great English dramatic school. 
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as satirist, and as a lyric and narrative poet, occupies a 
prominent and honourable place. He was the son of a Bed¬ 
fordshire knight, and was educated at Trinity 
^s-AtunoH College, Cambridge. His life was active, and con- 
(tkor'ch densed within its bounds a good deal of e.Yperience. 
pA<:LmcNB He sat twice in Parliament; he was a courtier; 
*535 -1577J* jjg jjjg fought the Spaniards in 

Holland; and certainly, during his early life, he acquired some 
of that fatal Italianism of manners and conduct for which, as we 
shall see, the Englishman of Elizabeth’s reign became far too cele¬ 
brated. In 1566, while at Gray’s Inn, he translated Ariosto’s 
comedy, / Suppon'ti, calling his version T/he Supposes, and 
also adapted EuripiuCs’ Phaenissce in a play which he called 
Jocasta, In I57S, on his return from the Netherlands, he 
])rought out a book full of charming lyrics, called ‘‘ Flowers,” 
“ Herbs,” and “ Weeds.” The title of the whole book is 
too long to quote. As he grew older his thoughts seem 
to have assumed a more serious complexion. Instead of 
translating—as he had done, among other things—from the 
licentious Italian novelists, he turned his attention to satire 
and moral comedy. The Glass of Government (1575) is, for 
example, a strict Morality. But his most important production, 
at least in point of length, is the moral or satiric declamation 
called The Steel Glass (1576), in which he inveighs against the 
vices and follies of his time. It is written in blank verse, and 
is one of the earliest examples of that kind of metre, so well 
adapted to the genius of the English language. Gascoigne’s 
versification, although harsh and monotonous, is fairly regular 
and has a certain dignity. The whole poem displays consider¬ 
able observation and knowledge of life, and its tone is very 
edifying. The same tendency to moralise is visible in all 
Gascoigne’s later work ; and, after his death, George Whetstone, 
the author of Promos and Cassandra, published a poem called 
The Well-employed Life and Godly End of G. Gascoigne, 
Esquire. Gascoigne’s own early poems, Don Bartholomew of 
Bath and Dulce Belluin Inexpertis, give us some authority for 
the poet's unregenerate career. 

Nearly contemporary with Gascoigne was George Turber- 
VILE, whose Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets (1^67) 
contain all his original work—^love-epistles, epitaphs, 
Gkorgb and complimentary Verses. Turbervile was bom 
Whitchurch Canonicorum in Dorset, went to 
' Winchester College, became a fellow of New 
CoUe^ in 1561, left Oxford for the Inns of Court, and went 
as Scicretary of Legation to Russia. In addition to his original 
poetry he published' quite a number of translations. He is 
remarkable for his sin^or attention to style and metre, and for 
his steady attempt to reduce the harshnesses of Wyatt and 
Surrey to an evw harmony of form. 

A poet whose writings—lofty, melancholy, and moral—un- 
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doubtedly exerted a great influence at a critical period in the 
infancy of English ut^ature was Thomas Sackvill^ Lord 
Buckhurst, of whose life we shall have something 
more to say later on (see p. io6). Ascham had Thomas 
been a friend of his father, Sir Richard Sackville, 
and wrote TAe Schoolmaster for Thomas’ children. 

Sackville is said, without proof, to have projected the famous 
Mirror for Magistrates^ which was intended to contain a 
series of tragic examples of the vicissitudes of fortune, drawn 
from the English annals, to serve as lessons of virtue to 
future kings and statesmen and as warnings of the fragility 
of earthly greatness and success. He compiscd the Induction 
or prelude to this grave and dignified work, and also the first 
legend or complaint, in which are commemorated the po\^cr 
and the fall of the Duke of Buckingham, favourite and victim 
of the tyrannical Richard 111. It is owing to the prominent 
part taken by Sackville that the idea of tlie whole work has 
been attributed to him. His work is, at all events, vastly 
superior to that of the poets who continued the collection thus 
begun. A further account of The Mirror for Magistrates 
will be found in the Notes and Illustrations to the present 
chapter. The melancholy and Dantesque cast of Sackville’s 
mind is certainly remarkable, and colours not only his con¬ 
tribution to this anthology of misfortune, but the play of Gor- 
boduCj with part of which he enriched our dramatic literature. 

§ 3. A period combining a scholarlikc imitation of antiquity 
and of foreign contemporary literature—principally that of 
Italy—with the force, freshness, and originality of 
the dawn of letters in England, might have been Eumunu 
fairly expected to produce a great imaginative and 
descriptive work of poetty'. The illustrious name 
of Edmund Spen.s£r occupies a place among the writers 
of England similar to that of Ariosto among the writers of 
Italy; and the union in his works—and particularly in his 
greatest work, 7'he Faery Queen —of original invention and 
happy use of existing materials fully warrants the unques¬ 
tioned verdict which names him the greatest English poet in¬ 
tervening between Chaucer and Shakespeare. Ifls career was 
brilliant but unhappy, l^^is supposed, on his own authority, to 
have belonged to a youn^K'branch of the illustrious 
Spencers of Althorp, but his father was traditionally 
a London cloth-maker. He went to Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and in 1569 entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a sizar. 
In the same year appeared an English trAnslaubn, tinder the 
original author’s patronage,' of Jan van l^oodt^s ThMatre 
of Volupt^Hs TFtfrldlings, jn #nose edifying pages were' con¬ 
tained ceriain appropriate translations, afterwards ai^igned to 
Spenser, from Pe&arch apd Jos^im dH Bellay. Undoubtedly 
SpeUserV career at Cambridge was'v^ creditable, and he ac- 
quh-ed there an amount of'JearfUng remarkable even in that age 
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of solid wd substantial studies. He proceeded to his Master's 
degree in 1576.^ At Pembroke he came across the learned 
. Gabriel Harv^, some five or six years his senior, who 
was a tutor of the college and was much disliked 
witkGaMti by the Society on account of his arrogance. Harvey, 
Harvey. whom it will hardly be necessary to mention separ¬ 
ately, was bom at Saflron Walden, where his father was a 
rope-maker, in 1547, and died in 1630. His unquestion¬ 
able talent as a rhetorician was rendered ridiculous by certain 
literary hobbies, and especially by his mania for er^loying 
the ancient classical metres, founded on quantity, in English. 
Spenser became one of his most ardent supporters, and was 
for a time infected with his freaks. However, this was only 
tempor^, and Harvey’s notoriety rests, not so much u^n his 
connection with Spenser, as on the bitter satire called Have 
with you to Saffron Walden, in which he was assailed by his 
enemy Thomas Nash, the pamphleteer and dramatist. Spenser 
l^t Cambrid^ soon after taking his Master’s degree, and is 
supposed to have gone into Lancashire, perhaps as a private 
tutor, and there, having met with his Rosalind, to have begun 
writing The Shepherd^s Calendar. Two years later, in 1578, 
he left the North, and, on Harvey’s recommendation, entered 
the household of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. It was as 
a member of Leicester’s family that he met Philip Sidney, the 
„ Earl’s nephew, and acquired his favour. The Shep~ 

SJkeekenft herd's Calendar,-which was published in 1579, was 
CaUmdar" dedicated to ** the noble and vertuous Gentleman 
(xs79)« mo^ worthy of all titles both of learning and 
cheualrie M. Philip Sidney,” The ShephereTs Calendar con¬ 
sists of a series of *'iEglogues” divided into twelve parts 
or months, in which, as in the Bucolics of Virgil, under the 
guise of idyllic dialogues, his imaginaiy sheph^s discuss 
high questions of morality and state, and pay refined com¬ 
pliments to illustrious personages. In these eclogues he en¬ 
deavoured to give a national air to his work by painting 
English scenery and English climate, by selecting English 
names for his rastic persons, and by infusing into their 
language many provincial and ol^lete expressions. The 
extrao^inary superiority in power ./invagination and harmony 
of language which this poem eawSited immediately placed 
Spenser among the foremost poets of his day, and attracted 
the favour and patronage of many other protectors. He was 
preiMimted to fi^zabeth, whose worshipper and flatterer par 
ex^Uenu ^ was to become; and thus b^an his life as a 
uoi^ier. Meanwhile* he appears to have written a great many 
poems which are now either lost or incewporated in other works. 
He had h^un The Fairy Q»em before xtSa 
§ 4, VIHien, in islo^ Lord Grey de Wilton was nominated 
^JUord Deputy of Ireland, Spens^ went with him as private 
heoretary, and filled several posts of trust beneath him. He 
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received, at the {dantation of Munster, an estate thirty miles 
from Corl^ which he was to occupy and cultivate. This 
manor, which included over three thousand acres, 
was confiscated by the English Government, with 
the rest of the Earl of Desmond’s property, in 1586. 

Spenser lived at Kilcolman Castle, the mansion on the estate, 
for several years^ and went on with The Fairy^ Queen^ Ralegh, 
who was then living at Youghal^ came to visit him in 158^ 
and was so delight^ with the first three books of the poem, 
which Spenser showed him, that he took the author with him 
to London and presented him again to Eliz^eth. The Queen, 
pleased with the flattering tone of the work, granted Spenser 
?. pension of £^o. The Lord Treasurer Burghley is said to 
have objected to a larger grant. At the end of 1589 the first 
three books of The Fairy Queen were entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and were ^blished in 1590. Soon after he returned to 
Kilcolman, an.d, in 1594, married a lady who, it is generally 
supposed, was Elizabeth Boyle, a kinswoman of the Earl of 
Cork. Between 1591 and 1595 he published, “from my house 
at Kilcolman,” several poems, including Colin Clouds Come 
Home Again (1595), in which, with a prolusion of pastoral 
conceits, he gave hts impressions of London and the Court; 
and Epithalamion (1594), in which he celebrated his wedding. 
In 1591 Ponsonby published for him a miscellaneous volume 
of Complaints^ and, in 1595, the Amoretti^ or love-sonnets, of 
which his wife is the heroine; while, in January, 1596, three 
more books of The Fairy ^een appeared. Unfortunately, 
in 1598, soon alter his nomination as SheriflT of Cork, the 
great rebellion under the Earl of Tyrone, which had been 
raging in the northern province of Ulster, spread to the region 
surrounding Spenser’s retreat. He had probably, as an inno¬ 
vator, rendered himself hateful to the half-savage Celtic popu¬ 
lation whom the English colonists had ejected and oppress^ ; 
indeed, the very curious tract, written earlier in this very 
year and called A View of the Present State of Ireland^ in 
which he powerfully defends Lord Grey’s policy and described 
tbe curious manners and customs of the indigenous race, in¬ 
dicates plainly enough that the poet shared the prejudices of 
his race and position. Kilcolman Castle was attacked and 
burned by the insurgents. Spenser and his family escaped 
with difficulty, losing aU they possessed, and suffering, it is said, 
the still more cruel bereavement of a young child which waS left 
behind and peiished in the house. ^ Comid^dy ruined, and 
overwhelmed by so tragic an* affliction, 
returned to London, and died in King Street,, West- "»***f*- 
minster, if we are to accept Ben Jenson’s statement, *' for lack of 
Iwead,” foigotten by the Court and ne^^ected by the nimority of 
his patrons. He wasfonowe^ 

however, to fais grave with the unaimnofts admiration of his 
countrymen, beirajkd in his death the loss of the greatest 
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poet of the age. He was buried with great pomp in West-' 
minster Abbey, near the tomb of Chaucer. 

§ 5. Spenser’s greatest work, The Faery Queen^ is a poem 
whose subject is chivalric, narrative, and descriptive, but, above 

t every thing else, allegorical. Its execution is derived 

in a great degree from Boiardo and Ariosto, and, in 
point of chronology, it comes very soon after the 
GeritsalemnU l^iberata of Tasso. It was originally planned 
to consist of twelve books or moral adventures, each typifying 
the triumph of a Virtue, and couched under the form of an 
exploit of knight*^errantry. The hero of the whole was to 
be the mythical Priudb Arthur, the type, in Spenser, of perfect 
virtue, just as he is the ideal hero of a vast collection of 
medieval legends. This fabulous personage is supposed to 
fall in love with the Faery Queen, who appears to him in a 
dream; and, arriving at the court in the land of Faery, he 
finds her holding her annual twelve days’ festival. Upon 
these twelve days arise the occasions of the adventures which 
were to be related in the twelve books of the poem, each 
of them being undertaken by some knight of the court of 
Gloriana, Queen of the land of Fafiry. The First Book 
relates the expedition of ^lig RqdTpross Knight^ |he allegorical 
^pe of Holiness, to rescue the ancestral realm of his mistress 
Una, the representative of Religion, from the foul dragon 
of Heresy. The Second Book tells the adventures of J^r 
Qiyani,Qr Tempqijmce; and the Third, those of Britomartis, 
or Chastity. It must be remarked that each of these books 
Is subdivided into twelve cantos, and that the poem, even 
in the imperfect form under which we possess it, is conse¬ 
quently very voluminous. 

■liekjist.ihr«ftj3«pks we?;g have said, in mp, 

.and di^ica ted to Eli^oe th. The three following books, which 
appeared in i sqaTcontam the following legenas : in 'tEe JFourth 
we flftd l^e jy^eijd of jCatnbgll and Triamond, an all^oiy pi 
Friendship ; m the Tilth, the Legend of Arteg^U, of of Justice ; 
^Smhlhe Sixth, the^L^igj?L$jr*.C?iBdore, or ftf cfourtesy. 
Thus half of the ongmal design was executra. What progress 
Spenser made in the six remaining books it is now impossible 
to ascertain. There are traditions which assert that this latter 
portion waa completed, but that the manuscript was. lost at sed; 
while the more probable theory is that Spenser had no time to 
complete bis extensive plan, but that the dreadful misfortunes 
amid" which his life ~ ended prevented him from bringing it to 
The ext^t fra^ent, consisting of two cantos and 
two stanzas of S third iipon the theme of Mutability was to 
have been inserted, according to tradition, in ^e legend of Com 
stancy, one of the books projected. The vig^r, invention, j^d 
splendour of expression that flow so brightly in the fir^ th¥ee 
-iHKiln manifestly d^'ne.in^he fourth, flhh, sixth we 
Deed hot, perha]^, f^ret 'that the poet never edmideted so vast a 
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desiOT, whose very nature necessitated a monotony that not all 
the fertility of genius could have obviated. We may apply to The 
Faery Queen the paradox of Hesiod, “ the half is 
more than the whole.” In this poem three different 
elements are united which at first sight would ^ 
appear almost irreconcilable. The skeleton or framework of 
the action is derived from the feudal or chivalric legends; 
the ethical or moral sentiment from the lofty ideal philosophy 
of Plato, which is harmonised, in a manner agreeing with 
the general tone of contemporary education at Cambri<lgc, 
with the most elevated Christian purity; \Ailc the form and 
colour of the language and vprsiheation is saturated in the 
flowing grace and Sensuous elegance of the great Italian poejs 
of the Renaissance. The principal defects of The Faery 
QueeHf as a whole, arise from two causes apparently opposed, 
yet conveying a similar impression to the reader. Tne first 
is a want of unity, which involves a loss of interest 
in the story ; for we altogether forget Arthur, the 
nominal hero of the whole, as we follow each separate adventure 
of the subordinate knights. Each book is therefore intrinsi¬ 
cally % separate poem, and excites a separate interest. The other 
defect is the monotony of character inseparable from a series 
of adventures which, although varied with an inexhaustible 
fertility, are all, from their chivalric nature, fundamentally 
similar, being either combats between one knight and .another, 
or between the hero of the moment and some supernatural 
being—a monster, a dragon, or a wicked enchanter. In 
these contests, however brilliantly painted, we feel little or no 
suspense, for wc arc beforehand nearly certain of the victory 
of the hero ; and, even were this otherwise, the knowledge that 
the valiant champion is himself nothing but the impersonation 
of some abstract quality or virtue would be fatal to that interest 
with which wc follow the vicissitudes of human fortune. Hardly 
any degree of genius or invention can long sustain the interest 
of an allegory ; and where Bunyan’s intense realism has only 
partially succeeded, the unreal phantasmagoria of Spenser’s 
imagination, brilliant as it was, could not do other than fail. 
The strongest proof of the justice of these remarks will be 
found in the fact that those who read Spenser with the 
greatest delight are precisely those who, entirely neglecting the 
moral lessons typifira in his allegory, endeavour to follow his 
heroes’ adventures as they would follow those of human beings, 
voluntarily surrendering themselves to the mighty magic of his 
unequaUed imagination. Another result to he deduced hum 
the aboke considerations is, that Spenser, Iltbough extr^ely 
monotonous end tiresome to the ordinary reader who determines 
to plod doggedly through two or three successive books of The 
Fairy Queert, is the most enchanting of poets to him who, 
endowed with a lively fancy, confines his attmtion tb one or two 
at"a time of his delightfhl episodes, descriptions, or impersona- 
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tions. Independently of the general allegorical meaning of the 
persons and adventures, it must be remembered that many 
of these were also intended to contain allusions to 
facts and individuals of Spenser’s own time, and 
particularly to convey compliments to his friends 
The Faery and patrons. Thus Gloriana, the Faery Queen 
^ herself, as well as the beautiful huntress Belphoebe, 
were intended to allude to Elizabeth ; Sir Artegall, the Knight 
of Justi'^e, is Lord Grey ; and the adventures of the Red-cross 
Knight sha^w forth the history of the Anglican Church. In 
all probability a ^multitude of such allusions, now become 
obscure, were clear ‘Rough, when the poem first ajipeared, to 
those who were familiar with the courtly and political life of 
the time ; but the modem reader will little regret the dimness 
in which time has plunged these references, for they serve 
only to the further complication of an allegory which of itself 
often detracts from the charm and interest of the narrative. 

§ 6. A rapid analysis of the Second Book, or Legend of 
Temperance, will give some idea of Spenser’s mode of con- 
j „/ ■ f ducting his allegory. In Canto I the wicked en- 
tCsMoa chanter Archimago, meeting Sir Guyon, informs 
Hooka/the him that .a fair lady, supposed by the knfght to 
poem. Una, but in reality the false Duessa, has 

been foully outraged by the R^-cross Knight. Guyon, 
led by Archimago, meets the Red-cross Knight, and is on 
the point of attacking him, when the two champions recognise 
each other, and, after courteous conference, part. Sir Guyon 
then hears the despairing cry of a lady, and finds Amavia, 
newly stabbed, lying beside the dead body of Sir Mordant, and 
holding in her lap a babe with his hands stained by his mother’s 
blood. After relating her storv the lady dies. Canto II de¬ 
scribes Sir Guyon’s unsuccessful attempts to wash the babe’s 
bloody hands. He then finds his steed gone, and proceeds 'on 
foot to the castle of the lady Medina, or Golden Mean, where 
dwell also her two sisters, Elissa and Perissa—^Too Little and 
Too Much—with their knights. Canto III contains the adven¬ 
tures of the boaster Braggadocchio, who steals Guyon’s steed, 
and, with his man Trompart, meets Archimago and the fair 
Belphffibe. ^elphoebe herself is described wuh consummate 
beauty. In Cknto IV Guyon delivers^ the youth Phedon from 
the violence of Furor and the malignity of the hag Occasion. 
In Canto V he fights with Pyrochles, who unbinds Furor, and 
is then wounded by him; and Atin, Pyrochles’ varlet, flies to 
fflitain the aid of Cymochles. Canto VI gives a rich and 
most exquisite pkcure of Ae tem^tion of Guyon by the Lady 
of the Idle Lake, and contains the fight with Cymochle& In 
Canto VII is contained the admirable description of the* Cave 
of Mammon, Urho tempts Sir Guyon with the sight of his sub* 
jterranean riches. Canto VIII shows bow Guyon, felling into 
is disarmed by dte 90ns of Aerates, and delivered 
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by Arthur. Canto IX describes the House of Temperance, 
the body, inhabited by Alma, the soul—a beautihil descrip¬ 
tion, in which each bodily part and mental faculty is typified. 
Canto X gives a chronicle, from a book found by Guyon in 
Alma’s house, of the ancient British kin^ down to the reign 
of Gloriana, or Elizabeth. In Canto XI the Castle of Temper¬ 
ance is besieged, and delivered by Arthur. In the twelfth 
and last Canto we have Guyon’s attack upon the Bower of 
Bliss, and the ultimate defeat of Acrasia, or Sensual Pleasure. 
From this very rough and meagre analysis, which is all 
that the present limits will permit, the rea^r may in some 
measure judge of the conduct of the fable in Spenser’s great 
poem. 

§ 7. The versification of the work is founded-upon a peculiaf 
stanza, derived from the ottava rima so universally employed 
by the romantic and narrative poets of Italy, and 
made familiar by the masterpieces of Tasso and 
Ariosto. To the eight lines, each of ten syllables, 
which compose this form of metre, Spenser’s exquisite taste 
and consummate ear for harmony induced him to add a ninth, 
which, being of twelve syllables, winds up each phrase with 
a long lingering cadence of the most delicious melody. We 
have already observed how extensively the forms of Italian 
versification—as in the various examples of the sonnet and the 
heroic stanza—had been adopted by the English poets; and 
we have insisted, particularly in the case of Chaucer, on the* 
skill with which our language, naturally rude, monosyllabic, 
:ind unharmonious, had been softened into melody until, in 
power of musical expression, it was little inferior to the tongues 
of Southern Europe. None of our poets is more exquisitely and 
uniformly musical than Spenser. Indeed, the sweetness and 
fluency of his verse is sometimes carried so far as to become " 
cloying and enerv'ating. The metre he employed w.'is very 
complicated, and made the frequent recurrence of similar 
rhymes in each stanza necessary—namely, four of one ending, 
three of another, and two of a third. Consequently, he was 
obliged to take considerable liberties with the orthojgraphy and 
accentuation of the English lannage. In doing this, in giving 
to our metallic northern sp^h the flexibility of the liquid 
Italian, he shows himself as unscrupulous as masterly. By 
employing an immense number of old Chaucerian words and 
provincialisms, and even by inventing occasional words him¬ 
self, he furnishes his verse with an inexhaustible and various 
vocabulary ; but at the same time the reader must remember 
that much of this was a dialect that never really existed. Its 
peculiarities have been less permanent than those of almost any 
other of our great writers. 

§ 8. The power of Spenser’s genius consists not in any deep 
analysis of numah passion or reeling, nor in any skill in the 
delineation of character, but in an unequalled richness o» 

ENG. LIT. a 
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description, in the art of representing events and objects with 
an intensity that makes them visible and tangible. He de- 
scribes to the eye^ and communicates to the airy 
conceptions of allegory the splendour and vivacity 
of visible objects. He has the exhaustless fertility 
of Titian, with something of the same voluptuous richness of 
colour. Among his other poems, the most important are 
,,, Mother Hubbartfs Tale (in the Complaints of 1591); 

tnorpo ms. famous clcgies, Daphnaida and Astrophel^ the 
first on the'wife of his friend Arthur Gorges, the second on Sir 
Philip Sidney ; a^l his sonnets, and, above all, the magnificent 
Jipithalamion, one of the richest and most chaste marriage- 
hymns in all literature, full of warmth, dignity, intense passion, 
and noble elevation and purity of sentiment. Here, too, as 
well as in innumerable passages of The Faery Queen, we see 
the influence of the lofty and abstract philosophical idea of the 
identity between Bcaxity and Virtue, which Spenser found in his 
Platonic studies. 


§ 9. The name of Sir Philip Sidney occurs so frequently 
in the literary history of the age, and had so powerful an influ¬ 
ence upon the intellectual progress of his lime, that 
slnm-v'^" any notice of the period ncccbsarily demands some 
(i554-ti; 86). allusion to liis life. He was the son of Sir Henry 
Sidney of Penshurst in Kent, and, on his mother’s 


side, nephew of Robert Dudley, the famous Earl of Leicester. 
His father held many honourable offices under the Crown, and 
Iliads his mark in history as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
from 1565 to 1571 and 1575 to 1578. While he was 
Lord President of Wales, in 1564, he sent his son to Shrewsbury 


School. In 1568, the boy passed from Shrewsbury to Christ 
Church, Oxford. It is hardly necessary to give any detailed 
account of his career as a courtier and diplomatist, which 
lasted from 1572 till his death in 1586. He united in his 
own person almost all the most fascinating qualities, whether 
natural or acquired—nobility of birth, beauty of person, bravery, 
genemsity, learning, and courtesy, and he has been reckoned 
ever since as the beau ieUal of the courtier, soldier, and scholar. 


His most abiding intellectual impressions seem to have been 
derived from his friendship with Hubert Languet, a distin^ished 
Huguenot scholar whom he met at Frankfort in 1573. Although 
much concerned with politics, his real interest lay in the direc¬ 
tion of letters, and his high position at Court gave him the 
headship of that literary coterie of which both Gabriel Harvey 
and Spenser were members. Owing partly to a quarrel on 
a point of etiquette with the Earl of Oxford, who was also 
at.the bead of a literary clique, and partly to his openly 
expressed objections to the Queen’s proposed marriage with 
the Duke of' Anjou, afterwards Henry HI of France, Sidney 
vanislied from Court in J580, and retired to Wilton, .near 
Salisbury, the seat of Juts brotfaer-uirlaw, Lord Pembroke. 
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A.D. 1554 - 1586 . 

Here he wrote the Arcadia. But in the autumn of the year 
he went back to Court, and, in 1581, sat in Parliament for his 
county* In 1583, he was made co-Master of the Ordnance 
with his uncle, the Earl of Warwick, and married Frances, 
daughter of the Secretary Walsingham. At this time he took 
a great interest in the American colonies, and it was in order 
to prevent him from going too far afield that Elizabeth, as 
Protectress of the NetherlandwS, appointed him, in 1585, Governor 
of Flushing. He proved of the utmost aid to the Commander- 
in*Chicf, his uncle Leicester; but was seriously wounded in 
an engagement with a Spanish troop at ^tphen, and died 
of his hurt at Arnhem on the 17th of October, 1586. 

His importance as the leader of a literary party and a patron 
of letters IS shown by the number of books which were dedicated 
to him by well-known men of the day—not only 
Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar^ but Hakluyt's Voy- 
(ti'cs (1582), among others. The Italian philosopher, 

(iiordano ] 3 runo, inscribed two books to him. In 
fact, his position, at the earliest of ages, was one of the most 
enviable even in a day when men reaped honours quickly. His 
own contribution to literature is small, and chiefly belongs, one 
may suppose, to the year of his exile from Court. The prose 
romance, Arcadta, posthumously published, was 
regarded, in his own age, as a perfect manual of 
courtesy and refined ingenuity ; and is certainly (1590)!* 
one of the most interesting monuments of Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, containing as it docs so many obligations to 
the foreign pastoral writers and early Italian novelists, and 
furnishing so many more to the great school of dramatists 
immediately subsequent. Sidncy’'s most thorough critics agree 
that his romance was founded upon the study of the Arcadia 
(1504) of the Neapolitan Sannazzaro, and the Diana Enamorada 
(1542) of the Portuguese Jorge de Montemayor, and there¬ 
fore may be traced back to the parentage of Boccaccio. The 
pastoral note suggested by the title is not, however, indicative 
of the whole spirit of the romance, which, as one might expect 
fiem the typical courtier of his day, is full of incidents of quite 
another complexion. Amid the idyllic scenery of Arcadia and 
the political circumstances of the Spartan commonwealth we 
have chivalrous knights and pa^s and tournaments; and if, 
on the one band, Sidney was indebted to the pastoral writers, 
his whole education, on the other, had been modelled upon 
that famous manual of gentlemanlike accomptishments, the 
Ciiriegiano of the Milanese Castiglione. In tne "style of the 
Arc^ia there is a perpetual trace of the love of antithesis and 
the other modish afi^ationa of the day which Shakespeare 
laughed out ^ fashion; but although Sidney was closely 
connected with pedants like Harvey, of whom it is impossible 
to say much good, his literary position was in strong contrast 
to the prevailing Euphuism the i^e. His. {Htoso poetry 

H 2 
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are artificial and Italianised, but their faults arc their own, 
and they arc not ^iven over to those ingenious and far¬ 
fetched conceits which, much about the same time, made 
their appearance in England under Lyly and in Spain under 
Guevara and Luis de Gongora. In the poetry which occurs 
at regular intervals throughout the Arcadia there is perhaps 
less of the true Sidneian ring than in the one hundred 
^onwtx* sonnets known as Astropkel and Stella. It 

has ordinarily been supposed that this collection is 
the result of a real passion which Sidney entertained for Lady 
Penelope Devercox, the daughter of his friend Lord Essex. 
This lady married Lord Rich in 1581; in 1604 she was 
divorced nrom him and married the Earl of Devonshire. That 
Lady Rich was the Stella of the sonnets there is no reason to 
doubt: that Sidney wrote as a despairing lover is quite at 
variance with the artificial spirit and general mechanism of 
the poems. They are not a “human document”; they arc 
a brilliant and passionate exercise in sonnet-writing, in which 
passion never gets the better of art. They display the influence 
of Petrarch just as the sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey bear its 
obvious hall-mark ; but their skill in the management of words, 
in the dressing of simple and even pommonplace thoughts in a 
striking garb, is far more profound ; they stand midway between 
the first efforts of those early sonneteers and the perfection of 
Shakespeare, side by side with the not dissimilar Amoreiti of 
Spenser. Beside tnese works Sidney wrote the small but 
important Apoldgy for Poetry^ posthumously published in 1595, 
and known from 1598 as the Defence of Poesy^ in which he 
strove to show that the pleasures to be derived from imagina¬ 
tive literature arc powerful aids, not only to the acejuisition 
of knowledge, but to the cultivation of virtue. This book 
was intended as a temperate reply to the fanatical opponents 
of poetry and the drama, and more especially as a rebuke to 
Stephen Gosson, w'bo had dedicated his School of Abuse (1579) 
to Sidney. The moral tone of all his work was in accordance 
with his spirit of practical chivalry. 

S 10. .Spenser and Sidney £we at the head of their epoch. 
Of the younger men, the more immediate contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, whose lives and work extend into the 
feign of James I, there is rather less to say. None 
^ ' of them attain the highest rank, and yet the body 
of work which they produced is scholarly and dignified, 
and marked by a charming lyric skill. 

(i.) Samuel Dakiei. belonged tO'the Sidneian literary clique. 
He was bom, it is probable, near Taunton, was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, an^' in fwocess of time, 
Samuel found patrons and was well received at Court. 

From 1599 till his death in 1619 he is said, without 
much foundation, to have succeeded to Spenaer^s 
pension as royal poet, a position which at this time was not 
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strictly official; lie wrote masques for TCrfonnance at Court, and 
held certain sinecures under James 1 and Aime of Denmark. 
He died at Beckington, near Frome Selwood, in 1619. His life 
was'therefore very tranquil and happy, and he had the good 
fortune to join to his talents a rcjgulanty of conduct which was, 
in the poets and playwrights 01 those days, sufficiently rare, 
and must have won him general respect. His writings are 
tolerably voluminous, and their vigour of thought and dignified 
evenness of expression, with their debt to classical reading 
and to the Italianism of Sidney and Spenser, gives them their 
peculiar rarity pf flavour. Daniel’s most celebrated Avork Avas 
Ins History of the Civil Wars, which appeared at intervals 
from 1595 to 1609, and is a historical poem dealing with the 
Wars of the Roses, in the motley style of narrative and moral 
meditation brought into fashion by The Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates. Daniel’s poem is in eight books, and is written in 
eight-line stanzas. As might be expected, his talents struggle 
in vain against the prosaic nature of his subject; for he clings 
closely to the facts of history, and his attempts at enlivening 
them are few and far between, although he is not without 
his moments of pathos and vigorous description. His language 
is extraordinarily clear, pure, and intelligible; and, considering 
the tendency of the school to which he belonged, conveys a 
suggestion of genius. A very notable instance of this is seen 
in the lyric called Ulysses and the Stren (1605), with Avhich 
I’crcy’s Reliques made people familiar long before Daniel’s 
place in literature was rediscovered. The first collected edition 
which bore the title of his works was published in 1601 ; but, in 
1592, his book of sonnets, called Delia, had appeared, marking 
his connection with the regular school of sonneteers. In 
1594, his first tragedy, Cleopatra, came out, and, eleven years 
later, was follow^ by another, Philotas ; these are of the 
grave Senecan order, like Lord Brooke’s Mustapha and Ala- 
ham. Among his other works, one may mention the historical 
poem called The Complaint of Rosamond (1592), his pfose 
Defence of Rhyme (1602), and History of Englatid (1612-17), 
and his various masques. Altogether, he must be reckoned 
among the most accomplished writers of his age. 

(ii.) There is some similarity between the work of Daniel 
and that of Michael Drayton, who was born at Hartshill in 
Warwickshire, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Very little is known of him beyond the voluminous Mk haei. 
work which he left behind. His longest and most 
celebrated productions were the topographical and 
descriptive poem called rotyolbion 11613-22), in thirty cantos, 
which wa^ the work of his later life ; the historical poem ot 
The Barons* Wars (1603), originally called by the outlandish 
name, of Moriimeriados (I'SQdJ; Et^land's Heroical Epistles 
(1597) ; ^ famous ballad of The Battle of Agincourt, first 
published in the Poesns of i^S : Mnsei Efysium (1630); 
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and the fairy fancies of Nympkidia (1627). In 1593 he brought 
out a book of pastorals culed Idea^ or The Shepherd^s Garland^ 
and in 1594 an Tdeds Mirror^ containing that tribute to the 
sonnet-form without which no Elizabethan poet’s work Could 
be complete. His masterpiece is, without doubt, 
Polyolbton, which is a minute poetical itinerary 
of England and Wales. Drayton’s affectionate 
patriotism has thus enumerated—county by county, village by 
village, nill by hill, and rivulet by rivulet—^the whole surface 
of his native land, enlivening his work as he goes along with 
immense stores gi picturesque legend and the richest pro¬ 
fusion of allegory, '"he poem is composed in the long-rhymed 
verse of twelve syllables, and is, in Us design and execution, 
absolutely unique in literature. The notes attached to this 
work, in which Drayton was assisted by Selden, “ that gulf of 
learning,” are a wonderful mass of curious erudition. Drayton 
has described the country with the painful accuracy of the 
topographer and the enthusiasm of the poet; and the Polyolbion 
must ever remain a monument of industry, and, in spite 
of its obvious drawbacks, of poetical skill. The Barons* 
Wars may be favourably compared with Daniel’s 
Wars of the Roses. It is written 
in the eight-lined stanza of Ariosto, which Drayton, 
in his preface, selects as the most perfect and hannonious. 
The result cannot be said to be of overwhelming interest; 
but its merits and defects, side by side with those of Daniel’s 
production, are rather to Drayton’s advantage. The period 
treated is the reign of Edward II. The Ilcroical Epistles 
arc supposed to be written by illustrious and unfortunate 
personages in English Iristory to the objects of their love. 
They are therefore a kind of adaptation of Ovid’s pl:in in 
the Heroides^ and naturally take the reader’s mind forward to 
Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard. Drayton’s pastoral poetry is very 
little inferior to that of any of his contemporaries, not even 
excepting Spenser himself; while, in his fairy poems, he has 
never been surpassed. In the series entitled The Afusesl 
Elysium^ consisting of a series of nine idylls, or, to use his 
own word, Nyinphals^ and above all, in the exquisite little 
mock-heroic poem of Nympkidia^ everything that is most 
delicate, quaint, and fantastic in fhiry mythology—^a form of 
superstition very characteristic of Great Britain—is accumulated 
and handled with a consummate felicity. The whole poem of 
Nympkidia is a mm, and is almost equalled by the Epitha- 
^miottf in the eighth Nymphal, on;the marriage of “ our Tita 
to h noble Fay.’" It is interesting to trace the use made of 
these SHaceful superstitions in A Midsummer-Night*s Dream 
and Tmr Merry Wives of Windsor. Shakespeare was a native 
of Drayton’s county. 

(iiL) A good example of the vigour and versatility of the a^e, 
founded on solid and extensive acquirements, is to be ^und in 
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the poems of SiR John Davies, a learned lawy^ and states¬ 
man, and Attorney General for Ireland. He has left two works 
of unusual merit and originality, on subjects apparently so 
widely different that their juxtaposition looks like a 
ludicrous paradox. The subject of one of these, SirJohm 
Nosce Teipsum (1599), is the immortality of the (xJSr*i6a6). 
soul; of the other, Orchestra (1594), the art of 
dancing—not, indeed, the frivolous science of the jig and 
coranto, but the rhythmical standard to which all the motions 
of our life, in Davies’ opinion, should be adjusted. „ 

Davies’ style was pure and masculine ; his v^sifica- TeipZu" 
tion was graceful and melodious; and considering “ Or- 
the nature of its subject, Nosce Teipsum is really Otesim." 
a very successful poem. Orchestra^ in its turn, is dignified by 
a singular amount of learned and classical allusions. Hallain 
gave great praise to the Nosce Teipsum. “ Very few,” he said, 
“have been able to preser\'C a perspicuous brevity without 
stiffness or pedantry (.allowance made for the subject and the 
times) in metaphysical reasoning, so successfully as Sir John 
Davies.” The metre of the poem is the four-lined heroic stanza, 
which was afterwards adopted by Sir William D’Avenant for his 
Goudibcrt^ and borrow-ed in turn by Dryden Jbr the Annus 
Alirabihs. The Orchestra is composed in a peculiarly con- 
stioicted stanza of seven lines, c.xtremcly well adapted to express 
the ever-varying rhythm of those dancing movements whicli, by 
a thousand ingenious analogies, the poet traces through all 
nature. Davies also wrote a series of acrostics in honour of 
IChzabcth which he called Astreea, and a book called A dis¬ 
covery of the Causes of the Irish Discontent (1612), dealing 
with a subject which he was peculiarly fitted to handle. 

(iv.) The general admiration of his contemporaries placed 
the genius of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, in one of the 
foremost places among the men of letters of his 
day. Modern criticism, however, has so many dif- 
ferent opinions to give on the suljject, and Donne’s ' 
modern admirers have said so much of him that is extravagant, 
that a little depreciation is perhaps justifiable. The true stoiy 
of his life and the strange paradox of his character, which was 
unsuspected by his biographer, Izaak Walton, have been at 
length revealed (1899) by the efforts of Mr. Edmund Gossc 
and Dr. jessopp. In his youth Donne was remarkable for 
his wit and gaiety; he seems to have embraced several pro¬ 
fessions, and to have drunk deeply of pl^sure. His extra¬ 
ordinary accomplishments made him another Pico della 
Mirandola^or Admirable Crichton. When entering upon his 
career in the public service, as secretary to the Lord Keeper 
Egeiton, he made a secret marriage with a lady whom he 
had long ardently loved, a daughter Of Sir George More and 
niece of Lady Egerton. The violent displeasure of her family 
afterwards involved him in serious persecution. lu later life, 
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under the influence of deep religious conviction, he took Holy 
Orders (1615}, and, as Dean of St. Paul’s (1621), became 
as remarkable for his intense piety as he had been for his 
gallantries and escapades. His writings are very voluminous, 
and consist of love-verses, epigrams, elegies, and of those 
satires on which, in spite of the declarations of his more 
intimate admirers, his fame is chiefly built. His sermons, 
with their heightened, ponderous style, their long periods, 
and thei.' wealth of intricate allusion, are as remarkable, 
in their way, as his poetry. As an amatory poet, 
although his imagination is voluptuous and even 
sensual, J'enne has very rightly been placed by 
Johnson among those poets whom he calls metaphysical — 
Avriters, that is to say, in whom the intellectual faculty obtains 
an enormous supremacy over sentiment and feeling. Donne 
is always on the watch for unexpected and ingenious analogies ; 
an idea is racked into every conceivable distortion; the most 
remote comparisons arc discovered ; the most obscure recesses 
of historical and scientifle allusion are ransacked to furnish 


— sometimes only to shadow forth — illustrations which no 
reader could possibly suggest to himself. The effect of all 
this upon the. reader is curious : he is at once astonished 
and, at the same time, ashamed to see these strained postures 
—the clever but puerile conjuror’s antics, it is evident that, 
in this cultivation of all that is odd, unexpected, and un¬ 
natural, the poet becomes perfectly iiiditferent to the natural 
graces of emotion in its more simple forms; and, in his incessant 
search after epigrammatic turns of thought, cares very little 
whether reason, taste, and propriety be violated or not. Donne’s 
versification is singularly harsh and tuneless; his command 
of form is very slight; and the contrast between the far-fetched 
ingenuity of his thought and the ruggedness with which he 
expresses it adds to the peculiarity of the effect upon the mind 
of the reader. Nevertheless, there are passages in which a 
single phrase of two or three words redeems a vast amount 
of obscurity and conceit, and justifies for the moment that 
hyperbolic admiration which these poems have received. In 
Donne’s seven Satires and his Epistles to his friends we 
naturally find less of this portentous employment of intellect 
to a rather insignificant end, for the nature of satires and 
epistles implies that they are ‘written in a more easy and col- 
li^uiaL strain; and Donne occasionally, and happily, adapted 
the suggestions of Persius, his chief model, to the manners of 
lu8 own time and country. His works were not published, 
so far as we know, till 1033, but they found, in after times, 
many admirers \ and, even before our own century developed 
a certain enthusiasm for the lyric Dean, Pope had translated 
some of the satires into the eluant lanmage of his own time, 
under the somewhat invidious title of “ Ine Satires of Dr. John 
Dbnn^ Dean of St. Paul’s, versifled.” 
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(v.) The Latin models of satire, which were to be applied im¬ 
mortally to English verse by Dryden and Pope, were first adopted 
—at least in print— ^by the minent JOSEPH Hall, Bishop of 
Norwich. This very distinguished ornament of early 
Puritan theology was bom at Bristow Park, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. He became a fellow of the Puritan ® 

college of Emmanuel at Cambridge, then very recently founded, 
and, taking Holy Orders, became, in process of time, a canon in 
St Peter’s church at Wolverhampton. He held in succession 
the sees of Exeter (1627) and Norwich (1641), and, as a prelate, 
was remarkable for his learning, dignity, and jpiety. He was a 
member of the Synod of Dort, and, in his general theological 
attitude, was opposed to the Laudian school of thought; but, 
politically, he held to the King’s side, and was, in' consequence,* 
deprived of his see. The heroic resignation with which he 
supported poverty and persecution is a matter of history. He 
died during the Commonwealth in the suburbs of Norwich. 
With his theological work, which belongs to the Caroline period 
of literature, and is somewhat bald in its style, we 
have here nothing to do. His satires are the work 
of a very young man, and definitely belong to the 
Elizabethan era, having been written while he was a student 
at Cambridge. They form a complete collection of six books, 
under the title Virgidemiarum {t.e. a harvest or collection of 
rods, modified from the similar term Vindemiarum^ t.e. vintage). 
They were not, however, all published at the same time. The 
first three books, quaintly entitled by their author Toothless 
Satires^ appeared in 1597; the other three, designated Biting 
Satires, a year later, borne of them attack the vices and 
affectations of literature, while others are of a more general 
moral application. They are certainly very clever and viva¬ 
cious ; but Hall dealt his blows rather too liberally and, for 
so young a man, with inordinate presumpition. As curious 
pictures of the manners and society of the day, they arc 
very interesting in themselves, and throw frequent light upon 
obscure passages of contemporary drama. Hall, whose chief 
model, like Donne’s and Marston’s, was Persius, often employs 
a peculiar artifice which ^ves additional force to the piouancy 
of his satire—viz. by making his secondary allusions or illustra¬ 
tions themselves satirical. Some of these satires are extremely 
short, occasionsUly consisting of only a few lines. Hall’s versi¬ 
fication is always easy and often elegant; his style is at once 
concise and cmiversational, and is more readable than Donne’s. 
HalTs work should be compared with the inferior satires of 
dramatist, John Marston, of whom we shall say something in 
a succeeding chapter. 

$ f I. Space will pennit only a rapid allusion to two admirable 
secondary poets of this vigorous and various^ en- 
dowed era. Phineas Fletcher <i582-i6<o) and 
OiL£S Fletcher (d. 1623) were brotixers, botii Cam- vunaux. 
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bridge men, and both in Holy Orders. Giles was at Trinity 
College, and held the living of Alderton in Suffolk; Phineas 
was at King’s College, and was rector of Hilgay, near Down- 
ham Market. Both were followers and imitators of the great 
master of allegory, Spenser, and in the work of both we see 
traces of Spenser’s rich and musical diction as well as of his 
lofty and philosophical tone. Giles’ work is a poem in four 
cantos, called Chrisfs Victory and Triumph (i6io): Phineas 
produced a far more curious poem called The Purple Island 
(1633), ^ minute description of the human body, with all its 
anatomical details, followed by an equally searching delineation 
of the intellectual facilities. The names of the Fletchers are 
only two out of many, and a short account of some of the 
lesser poets will be found in the notes immediately following. 
It is difficult to select from the poetry of an age which was 
instinct with poetry of the highest kind—an age whose study 
to the literal student is a revelation of inexhaustible wonders. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MWkOP FOli 
MAGISTRATES (1559). 

The history of this work, which is 
the most important poem m ICnglish 
litcmturc between Surrey and Spen¬ 
ser and was very popular in its day, 
deserves n few words. Lydgate’s 
Falli of Princes was in great de¬ 
mand down to tlic end (tf Mary's 
reign, not because of its literary 
merits, but as a manual of history 
and morality ; and The Min nr for 
Ma^strates was projected to supply 
n similar series of stones from 1^'ng- 
lish history, which Lydgate's original, 
Boccaccio, hod neglected. The idea 
was probably the publisher's: the 
editor seems to have been William 
Baldwin, an Oxford man, who, in 
109, had dedicated a metrical version 
m &}lomon’8 Song to Edw.ard VI, 
and bad been stage-manager of the 
Crart interludes. Baldvnn, about 
ZS57« tvQught together a group of 
poets for nis woric, the chia of 
whom was Thomas Sackvillr, 
aHerwards Lord Buckhurst' We 
have already said something of the 
part which this illustrious person 
took in the Mirrcr\ his wiwk so 
eminently ooni^tutes the value of 
the book from its purely literary 
Sidb',’''f 1 iat 'subsequent edih»n -haVt, 


Mith DO sufficient reason, assigned 
the idea of the work to him. 'I'lic 
publication of the poems was for .somo 
time hindered by the Chancellor, 
Bishop Gardiner, who appears, as 
censor, to have seen some danger 
hidden in Sackville’s contribution, 
and so tlic first edition did not 
appear till 1559. Sackville's poems 
were not included in this. Baldwin 
wove a kind of framework round the 
stones, representing the shades of 
the unfortunate celebntics as com¬ 
plaining to the poet, and each story 
thus forms part of a whole. His 
chief helper Wias Grokgf Fekrers 
(d. 1579), a Cambridge Bachelor of 
Law and then member of Parliament 
for Brackley, who had been, like 
Baldwin, a stage-manager at Court 
entertainments, and was Lord of 
Misrule at the royal revels held at 
Greenwich in 1553. The other poets 
were four in number, the best known 
among them bei^ PhaCr, the trans¬ 
lator of Virgil. The material of the 
stories was taken chiefly from the 
newly pubhshed chronicles of Fab- 
yan and Hall; and the wan di York 
and Lancaster were the chief re¬ 
source of the poet9« . 

In 1563, when the dane^ of an¬ 
other prohibiUon seemed unlikely. 
Baldimi brought out a second aria 
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much augmented edition, to which 
Sodeville's Induction was prefixed 
This, describing the poet's descent 
into Hell under the conduct of 
Sorrow, gives a motive to the story 
which knits the poems togruher. 
The Complaint the Duke of 
Buckingham appeared also in this, 
and, among the other poets who 
put their hand to the work, we may 
mention Thomas Churchyard, llie 
design did not stop with this edition ; 
another appeared in 1571, and, in 
1574, John Higgins, an Oxford 
man who had compiled some school¬ 
books, wrote an entirely new series 
of stories, beginning witli Allmnact, 
the }roungcr son of Brutus and first 
king of Albanie, or Scotkind, and 
going down to the ICmperor Cara- 
callo. Higgins' performance had an 
induction of its own in the octave 
stanza: its most striking feature is 
tlie story of Lear's youngest daugh¬ 
ter, Cordelia. In 1587 the Mtrror 
assumed its final form by the union 
of Higgins' series of narratives, to 
which twenty-three more were added, 
with Baldwin's; but it was yet 
again to be recast (1610) with new 
additions by an insufficient and mis¬ 
leading editor, Ku'HAKn Niccols 
(1584-1616). It continued to enjoy 
great populanty until it was super¬ 
seded by a new poetical chronicle, 
entitled A/Aton's England, which 
had Iieeii first published in 11;86. 

The Mirror for Ma^strates was 
a grave and moral work, fraught, in 
a very disturbed order of things, 
with lessons to princes; ard the 
wi iters, especially .Sackville, the 
author of a very severe and ele¬ 
vated trage^, took themselves very 
scnously. They wrcrc the last of the 
poets whom Boccaccio's lesson on 
the fleeting nature of human pros- 
penty moved deeply; they were, in 
short, moralists before they were 
poets. The literary impOTtance, 
then, of The Mtrrvr for Magistrates 
is that it is the last word of the 
Chaucerian sdiool. At the same 
time, Os Wartoti .says, its publica¬ 
tion " enriched the stores, and ex- 
tended the Ihnits of our draifla. 
These lives are so maiw tragical 
Speeches in characto*. They sug¬ 
gested scenes to Shakespeare. Some 


cridcs imagine that Historical Plays 
owed their origin to this ooUection. 
At least it is certain that the writers 
of this Mirror were the first who 
made a poetical use of the English 
chronicles recently compiled . . . 
which opened a new field of subjects 
and events, and . . , prodne^ a 
great revolution in the state of 
popular knowledge." One may, 
without much difficulty, trace the 
genealogy of Shakespeare's great 
tragedy of th<^ houses of York and 
l^ancaster, from its groundwork in 
the three parts of Henry VI, through 
the intermediate stage of The True 
I History of the Contention, back to 
its source in The Mirror for 
^^oglstrates. 

ftL 

13 .—MINOR-POET'S OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 

It is impossible to give any accu- 
r.ate classification of the innumerable 
poets who flourished during the 
reigns of "Eliza and our James." 
"It was said by Ellis," remarks ‘ 
Hallam, "that nearly one hundred 
names of poets belonging to the 
reign of Elizabeth might be enumer¬ 
ated, besides many thtit have left no 
memorial except their songs. Tins 
however w.as but a moderate com¬ 
putation. Drake {Shakespeare and 
his Times, i. 674) has made a list 
of more than two hundred," and, 
in the present activity of li^lizabethan 
studies, new names are constantly 
being unearthed. 

(i.) The Miscellanies. 

Some of the most valuable work 
of the le.sser poets may be gathered 
from the numerous miscellaneous 
collections of the age. We spoke 
of Tottel's Miscellany in the notes 
to the last chapter. None of the 
succeeding miscellanies can com¬ 
pare with It: the poets who figure in 
them rose only here and there to the 
high level of lyric poetry. But the 
fact that they were from time to time 
thus ihspired, so that even the dullest 
of them, if only by a sUigle song, 
left his mark upon English literature, 
is one of the distingui^ing features 
of this greatest of alfliteraiy periods. 
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i 5ZA—The first Miscellany to fol¬ 
low Tottel’s was The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices, published by the 
printer Disle. Sir Egerton Brydges, 
who edited it for The British Biog¬ 
rapher, said, “In the subject of 
these poems there is too little variety, 
as they deal very generally in the 
commonplaces of euiics, such as the 
fickleness f^nd caprices of love, the 
falsehood and instability of friend¬ 
ship, and the vanity of all human 
pleasures. But many of these are 
often expressed witfl a ' igour that 
would do credit to any era." But, 
while the poems are grave and 
didactic, the lyric influence of Surrey 
and Wyatt, with all that that influ¬ 
ence included, is to be seen in them. 
The chief contributor, and, it may be, 
the chief perSM codsulted as to the 
framing of this collaetion—although 
it did not appear till ten years after 
his death—was Richard Edwards 
{fire, 1523-1566), a Somerset man, 
educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and, in 1561, appointed 
Master of the Children of the Royal 
Chapel He was a poor poet, and 
his reputation is perhaps more in¬ 
timately connected witli the growth 
of the drama (see p. ^5); but in The 
Paradise if Dainty Devices, we find 
one song of his, Amantium Ira — 
“ The falling-out of faithful friends 
renewing is of love ”—which is one 
of the most lovely of English lyrics. 
Some poems by I.ord Vaux, who, it 
will be remembered, had been repre¬ 
sented in Tottel's collection, w'cre 
inserted in this anthology: he wrote 
in a grave and religious vein, for the 
unstable nature of human desires 
seems to have Impressed him much, 
as it impressed Sockville and the 
other authors of The Mirror for 
Magistrates. The writer who holds 
the third place in this Miscellany 
is WiLUAM Hunnis, (d. 1597)1 a 
gentleman of the Chapel Roym, and 
theanttmr of some moral and re¬ 
ligious poems printed separately 
.and at various times. 

A fourth wnteTf who, in the Para¬ 
dise, fo reflective and devotional, is 
Edward de Vexb, Earl of Oxford 
(1550^1604^ a desultory poet and 
epigmmtnatist He was, as has been 
mentioned in the text, a literary 


arbiter at Court, and headed a clique 
in opposition to the Earl of Leicester 
and Sir Philip Sidney. He sat as 
special commissioner among the 
judges of Mary Queen of .Scots. 

1578.— The Gorgeous Gallery if 
Gallant Inventions, which was col¬ 
lected by one Thomas PsorrroR, IS, 
for the most part, an affected experi¬ 
ment in alliteration, with hardly a 
redeeming feature. Yet, even here, 
we find the original version of the 
song, “Willow, willow," which forms 
the keynote of not the least pathetic 
scene in Sliakespeare. 

1584. — Clement Robinson's 
Miscellany, A Handful of Pleas¬ 
ant Delights, IS, like the Gorgeous 
Gallery, an essay iu Euphuism. 
Between these two had appeared 
Lyly's two romances of Euphues\ 
and, consequently, in this and suc¬ 
ceeding Miscellanies, we trace the 
development of a new influence in 
poetry. 

1593.— The Phoenix Nest, edited 
by & S. of the Inner Temple, may 
be bracketed with— 

1600 — liaglands Helicon, a Mis¬ 
cellany of i^storal poetry, planned 
by John Bouenham, and edited by 
an anonymous “A. 

Both these last are, in their style 
and general authorship, very similar. 
Nicholas Breton (i545?-i626?), 
whose work appears in toth, was a 
very voluminous author. His work, 
extending over a long period, from 
about 1577 to 1626, shows the trace 
of almost every literary influence 
of the Elizabethan age, from the 
Italianism of Surrey to the religious 
enthusiasm which reached its high- 
water mark In Crashaw. He was 
a friend of Sidney, and composed an 
elegy, Amoris Lachrima, upon him. 
His own best poem is pastoral, and 
bears the not very original title of 
The Passionate Shepherd (1604). 

Thomas Lodge (d. 1625) was, 
like Breton, represented in both 
books. His father hod been Lord 
Mayor of London ; he himself was 
at Merchant Taylors' School and 
Trinity College, Oxford, Hardly 
any writer of the age was so thorough 
a devotee of miscellaneous literature. 
He wrotevoluminously between 1579 
and 1596—as dramatist, poet, pam- 
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phleteer, and Euphiiistic novelist 
Ten of his poems are contained in 
Englands Helicon, and other sonra 
and madrigals are scattered through¬ 
out his romances. He had a great 
sense of styter and his affectations, 
although remarkable, are too well 
meditated to be ridiculous. As a 
novelist, he has the honour of having 
given, in his Eosatynde: Euphues' 
Golden Legoey (1590), the plot of 
As you Like It to Shakespeare ; 
and takes rank on his own account 
among the founders of English prose 
fiction. His dramatic work is by no 
means conspicuous; but it is inter¬ 
esting to note that he was Greene’s 
partner in A Ijmking-Glass for 
London (1594). 

Among the remaining writers 
who are represented in Rnglandts 
Helicon, are Barnfield, Sidney, and 
Robert Greene. But probably the 
most edebrated poems m the collec¬ 
tion are Marlowe's pastoral invita¬ 
tion, " Come live with me and lie 
my love," and the matter-of-fact 
rejoinder attributed to Ralegh. 

i6oa —Englands Parnassus, edi¬ 
ted by R. A.—of this custom of 
anonymity the dedication of Shake¬ 
speare’s Sontuts IS an cx.iiiiplc which 
will occur to everyone—was, for the 
most part, not a Miscellany of 
original poetry, but a selet;tion from 
the poems of the best authors of the 
time. R. A. is generally supposed 
to be one Robert Allot r. 

1602.—^I'he last important Mis¬ 
cellany Js the Poetual Rhapsody, 
which was edited by Francis 
Davison (iS75?-i6i8?), son of the 
Secretary, William Davison. He 
himself contributed to it, and bis 
fellow-writers were mostly courtiers 
like himself, representing the school 
of Sidney. Sidney, who had been 
dead for Sixteen years, is repre¬ 
sented by two pastorals; but, 
of the poets alive at the time, the 
most illustrious is Sir Edward 
Dyer (d. 1607), a Somerset man, 
and a sometime student at Oxford, 
who had « rather chequered career 
at Court Hii poetiy is scanty, and | 
consists of a numbv of detached 
lyrics, of which the best knowti is ^ 
the ^dendid, My mind to me a 
IdngdoiB is," lint published in 1588. 


I Sir Henry Wott6n (1568-1630), 
whose diplomatic career i^ted for 
many years, also appean among 
Davison’s b^d of poet& Wotton 
was a very reputame scholar, but 
his literary lustre is chiefly reflected 
from his associates, and from the 
life which Izaak W^ton prefixed to 
the ReliquuB Wottoniante (1651). 
Towards the end of his life he 
became Provost of Eton, and took 
deacon's orders. Beside the poems 
and prose in t|}p Religuice, he wrote 
a book on the Elements of Archi¬ 
tecture, which was long held in great 
esteem. 

The student who is desirous of 
gaining a nearer acquaintance with' 
the Pllizabethan lyric should refer to 
Collier’s Sesten English Miscellanies 
{1867) and Mr. A. H. JBullen’s 
collection.s ot^Lyrics from Elisa- 
bethan Song-Books, 

(a.) The Sonneteers. 

The English Sonnet demands a 
place to Itself in any history of 
English literature, not only because 
It represents a peculiar and impor¬ 
tant division of jxietical writing, but 
because almost evety great poet of 
the day strove to attain special 
excellence as a sonnct-wnter; blouse 
It was chiefly through the sonnets of 
Wyatt and .Surrey that the spirit 
of the ItaliiUi Renaissance entered 
English poetry; and bec.ausc this 
branch of art culminates in the finest 
flower of Elizabethan verse, the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. We have 
already referred to many of these 
books of sonnets, and it will be best, 
for our purpose here, to give a 
chronological list of them, ^ding 
short biographical notes where the 
authors have not been mentioned 
already. 

1557.—^The bulk of Wyatt’s and 
Surreys sonnets appeared in Tottel’s 
Miscellany. 

1582.—THOMAS Watson {eire, 
1557-1592) brought out a coliection 
of sonnets, the Hecatompathia, os' 
Passionate Century H Lave, which he 
dedicated to Lard (^ 094 , Watson 
was an Oxfoi^ sdiolar of 'modi 
teaming, andpmied to each of his 
sonnets a quaint and pedantic prose 
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commentary, in which he candidly 
Indicates the source from'which he 
has derived (and borrowed) his 
inspiration. Watson has received 
some harsh criticism because his 
sonnets are so obvioudy exercises 
in metre rather than the fruits of 
passion. In spite, however, of a rare 
crudity and affectation, Watson’s col¬ 
lection ',is not to be despised. 'Fhe 
sonnets are to be attributed, not so 
much to the imitation of Wyatt and 
Surrey, as to Watson’s own devotion 
tp Petrarch, whom hi! had mnslatud 
into Latin a few years before, and 
to a very wide acquaintance with 
L.atin, Greek, and Italian poets. 
The passion of sonneteers cannot 
always be proved to be genuine, 
and, on this count, Watson may 
be accimtted from b&mc. He need 
not, on 'the other hand, have taken 
such pains to be artificiaL In 1593, 
soon after his death, another volume 
of sonnets, winch he had already cir¬ 
culated in manuscript, was brought 
out. ITti!*, The Tears of Fancy, .il- 
thoiigh baasling no originality, is, 
as I'rofcssor Saintsbury points out 
\Uist. of Eliz. Literature, p. 107), 
indebted at least to Sidney, whose 
sonnets had appeared since tlic 
//ecatomputhia. 

1591.—The real inauguration of 
the h'lisabethaii sonnet is Siu PlllLiP 
Sidnby's Astrophcl and Stella, con¬ 
taining 108 poems (see p. 100). 
'I'his was followed immediately by a 
tremendous crop of nonnet-books. 

159a.—The ^eat sonnet-book of 
this year was the first edition of 
Samuel Daniel's i^/iaj(see p. 
loi), the first of the long series of 
booU'called the fictitious name 
of the poet's mistress—if he really 
l^d one, A more complete edition 
was published in 1594. 

In the end of 1502 Henry Con¬ 
stable's (te6a-i6i3) Diana ap¬ 
peared for toe first time as the 
nucleus <tf a book full of miscel¬ 
laneous and anonymous sonnets. 
Ttatjeomidete edition of Diana, like 
tlmt of Delia, belongs to 1594. 
ConstaUe.was the son m Sir Rob^ 
Constable Newark, and was a 
member of Jotin'ji College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He- was deeidy engaged 
j^the numerous' plots which were 


formed during Elizabeth's rdgn to 
restore England to the Roman 
obedience, and, in James I’s time, 
his zeal landed him in the Tower. 
His sonnet work is augmented by a 
scries addressed to noble ladies who 
admired his poems,’ and by sixteen 
Spiritual Sonnets to the Honour tf 
God and His Saints ; these were 
not, however, published till the 
present century, 

1593-— Harnaiie Barnes’ (1569?- 
1609) Parthenophiland Part^nophe. 
Of the author little is known save 
that his father was Richai'd Barnes, 
Bishop of Durham, that he was for 
some time at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and that in 1591 he was in 
Normandy with Essex. As a mem¬ 
ber of Gabriel Harvey’s clique, he 
dealt unduly in hyperbolical manner¬ 
isms, and was able to descend to 
sheer nonsense. But he was capable 
also of excellent poetry in a hyper- 
sensuous vein, and few sonneteers, 
short of Shakespeare, gave so much 
life and energy to their verse. l.ikc 
so many other [XMits at the end of 
the sixteenth century, he turned liis 
attention to religious verse, and, in 
1595, puljlished his Divine Century 
(f Spiritual Sonnets, which he dedi¬ 
cated to Tobias Matthew, then 
recently appointed Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham and afterwards Archbishop of 
York. 

The Lieia of Giles Fletcher 
(1549 >-1611), the father of Phineas 
and Giles Hetcher (see p. 105), 
followed a few months later, and the 
Phillis of Thomas Lodge (see 
above, under the "Miscellanies"), a 
remarkable and excellent book of 
sonnets, belongs also to this year. 

1594. —In acMition to the definitive 
editions of Delia and Diana, this 
year saw the appearance of Drayton’s 
idea's Mirror, a sequel to Idea (1593) 
(seep.ioa). William Percy’s (1575- 
1648) Oelia appears, from intafiial 
evidence and what we know of its 
author, a son of Lord Northumto- 
land, to have been written in admiring 
emulation of Barnabe Barnea I'he 
anonymous Zepkena, of the same 
year, betrays a considerable debt to 
foreign sonneteers. And in 1594, 
too, the grave George Cheq»maa 
(sde Ch, VllI), for^wbom love had 
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(Alarms, {Miblisbed-ten sonnets to 
no less a mistress than Philosophy. 

1595. — RjCH AS D BARNFIKLD 
(1574-1627), a member of Dniseaose 
College, Oxford, and a county 
squire at Dorlestone in Stafford- 
sfaire, published liis poem Cynthm 
in this year, and added to it twenty 
sonnets to Ganymede, whose subject 
reminds one of the earlier portion 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets. Bai nfield 
is best known as the author of " As 
it foil upon a day," which is part of 
the pseudo-Shakespearean cycle of 
songs and sonnets called The Pas- 
nonate Pilgnm (X599). The poem 
was rcpnnted in EnglatiSs Helicon 
under the signature " Ignota" 

I'he remaining sonnets of 2595 are 
Spenser's Amorelti, and the anony¬ 
mous books called Emartcdulfe 
(by li. (;.) and Alctha (by J. CV) 
AUilia contains sonnets which have 
a merely nominal ckiini to the title ; 
but the woril “sonnet" was freely 
used nt tins time, and was applied 
by I xjrd Vaux as a sub-title to his 
“ 1 lothc that I did love,” which is n 
very distant cousin to the sonnet. 
1595, according to Mr. Sidney I.ec 
{Life of Shakespeare, p 436), is the 
probable year of Sir John Davies’ 
nine “Gulling sonnets," in winch 
the current type of sonnet is ridi¬ 
culed. These were not published. 
T’or other details of Sir John, sec 
P 103. 

2596.—IlARTIIOLOMKW' Gltri'KlN, 

Richard Lynch, and Wiluam 
S.MITH, all three obscure and well- 
nigh dateless poets, came forward 
respectively with Ftdessa, Dtella, 
ana Chiorts. There is little to be 
said to the praise of these be-son- 
neted ladies, whose generation was 
now growing a little old. Robert 
Tofte’s (d. 1620) Laura, of 2597, 
almost exhausts the series. A few 
lated volumes followed, chief among 
which are the Aurora (2637) of Sir 
William Ai.exanoer, and the 
Ceelica of Sir Fulke Greville 
(see p^ 248). The date of publication 
of these is, however, no clue to their 
date of authorship. Spenser, for 
example, had written his sonnets 
long before th^ ajipeared 
Shakespeare’s were not publKhed 
till 26091. 


This short chronicle by no means 
exhausts the tale of Elizabethan 
sonnet writers. Their name is 
legion, and they wrote upon all 
manner of subjects other than the 
merely factitious subject of love. 
In bringing their names together, 
1 have largely availed myself uf 
the appendix to Mr. Sidney I..eu’s 
recently published Life of Shake- 
s^are. Mr. I.ee has gone, more 
tiioroughly than any previous writer, 
into the question 01 the influence 
which was exenSsed by contemporary 
French sonneteers on these writers. 
Tlie French sonnet has, indeed, tlic 
start of its English sister, and the* 
great name of Konsard (1524-1585), 
to say nothing of his prolific friends 
and iollowcrs, has doubtless a place 
in the vocabulary of oui sonneteers; 
l)ut the quickening force of the 
sonnet and the moidder of its spirit, 
apart from its form, is Petrarch. 
Ihc sonnet, more vitally than any¬ 
thing clsi‘, displays the Italian side 
of Elizabethan art. 


(3.) The Translators. 

If the sonnet and lync forms of 
poetry represent the chief original 
actiMty of our literature in Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, a must be kept in mind 
—and we have already hinted—that 
tlic strongest of all influences which 
made themselves felt on the age 
came from the revived study of the 
classics. The reign of Henry Vlll, 
with its princely bishops and states¬ 
men, had given the necessary 
impetus to learning in England : 
in that period the energies of the 
Universities had been directed in 
tbeir proper road; and a learned 
class, apt^ from all ordiuaiy social 
distinctions, had been formed. The 
next step lay in the transmission of 
classical learning to the multitude 
through the medium of translations. 
It is not at all stuprisiBg to find that 
almost eveiy >«ar of the century 
between 7550 and produeed 
its quota of translations, trotli .in 
poeuy and prose, and that few 
(.atin or Greek authors were, tw 
tlte end of that time, left untouCheA 
We have more to say of the 
prose translators at the eiid of the 
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next chapter, while the greatest cS 
all those who turned thnr authors 
into English verse, George Chap* 
man, belongs more properly to the 
dramatists. While the prose trans¬ 
lators were more or less illustrious, 
the poets were, for the most part, 
rather insignificant. But three of 
thenn had a, very distinct influence 
on the noetty of their age. The 
study ot Virgil h.ad already pr^ 
duced Bishop Douglas’ archaic 
translation and the tentative ver¬ 
sions of Surrw. In i, 38, Thomas 
PhA£K (d. of whom we know 

little, save that he was an Oxford 
man, published a poetical version of 
seven liooks of the ^neid. In 1560 
he died, having finished nine books, 
and the work was completed (1573) 
by Thomas Twyne (1543-1613). 
This translation is a somewhat 
weary piece of work, and has no 
suspicion of poetical beauty about 
it But its importance lies in the 
fact that, however roughly or in¬ 
adequately, it introduced Virgil to 
the reading public, and supplied 
new poets with their material. 
A later translation (1582) of the first 
four books of the iEneid by Richard 
Stanyhurst (1547-1618) deserves 
mention for the eccentricity of its 
diction, extravagant and tuneless, 
yet sometimes not without poetry. 
Ovid's AfetamorphoKs, a treasure- 
house of classical fable and allusion, 
were rendered into English (1567) 
by Arthur Golding (1536?-1605?), 
an unde by marriage of Edward, 
]£arl of Oxford. However, the most 
important translation of all, in view 
of the coming pre-eminence of the 
drama, was the series of plays taken 
from ^neca by Jasper Heywood 
(1535-150), a son of John Heywood, 
the writer of interludes (see CK VI). 
Heywood was an Oxford man, and 
a fellow, first of Merton, then of All 
tat, adhering to the Church 
of was deprived of his fdlow- 
ahte under Elirabeth, took Hdy 
Opwsn, became a Jesuit, and, after 
risking his life in Enj^nd and being 
sent to the Tower, died at. Nap^ 
His Snnecan translations, consisting 
of three plays, api^red in 1559, 
1560, and X56r. Here, (^In, we 
have little of real litnaiy value. 


But the stilted, verbose tragedies o| 
Smieca were the medium through 
which the great principles of tragic 
art came to England ; and, although 
their actual literary influence was 
very transitory, and the Elizabethan 
tra^dy soon escaped from their 
stin limitations, we shall never¬ 
theless see, in a subsequent chapter, 
that their imitation had a definite 
vogue. It is certainly interesting 
to note that the date of Sackville 
and Norton’s Gorboduc, that most 
Senecan of English tragedies, is 
1561, the year in which Hey wood's 
last translation was published. 
This implies, not so much the influ¬ 
ence of Heywood upon the authors, as 
the popularity of his work with the 
miblic, which would make this far 
f^rom lively tragedy an acceptable 
stage-play. 

Not less important than these 
arc the group of translators who, 
flourishing a generation later, made 
the Italian poets common property. 
But, while J.asper Heywood and the 
others aided in building up the 
great structure of Elizabethan liter¬ 
ature, the translators of Ariosto 
and Tasso only added a siipjile- 
ment to what had been already 
done. Moreover, while the classical 
translators reached the people and 
helped on the popular form of 
art, the drama, the Italian trans¬ 
lators addressed themselves to a 
more limited audience. Spenser's 
Faery Queen and Sidney’s Arcadia 
were wnlten for cultivated ladies and 
gentlemen, for nobles and courtiers; 
and it was to this class that Ariosto 
and Tasso similarly appealed. I'he 
Italian authors who caught the pop¬ 
ular ear were, a.s we shall see, the 
prose novelists. The Petrarchist son¬ 
neteers, no doubt, delighted the 
educated minority in England: but 
that all classes alike saw the beauty 
of Spenser’s AmoretH or Daniers 
Delta is impossible. While Phafer’s 
Virgil found a large market, there 
were many translations no better and 
no worse which found no market 
at all, and are now foigotten. 
The inference is obvious. 'The 
pul^ readily accepted even inferior 
translations of the classics: the 
cultured classes, in demanding 
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Italian translations, also asked for 
a measme oS form and style with 
them. Hatint^n's Ariosto and 
Fairfax's Tasso arc not rough, 
haphazard versions: they are, by 
themselves, literary productions, 
attempts to give a worthy ren¬ 
dering of their original and to fit 
It to the appredation of men of 
taste and learning. Ariosto and 
Tasso were the Italian poets most 
in request; their study formed the 
necessary corollary,to the study of 
Spenser: they were also the most 
modern of the great Italians. The 
definitive edition of the Orlando 
Furtoso appeared in 153a; the 
Gerusakmme Liberata of Tasso 
belongs to 158a As the demand 
for Petrarch and the general custom 
of the sonnet grew-slack, the ]X)p- 
ularity of the »ic and romantic 
authors grew. Their influence on 
Milton, the greatest poet of the 
seventeenth century—their contribu¬ 
tion to the stock of his imagination 
—IS easily seen. One may remark, 
in this place, that the Elizabethan 
writers seem to have recognised 
little m Dante beyond Ins medie¬ 
valism: they regarded the Divine 
Comedy as they regarded West¬ 
minster Abbey or Lincoln Minster, 
as an antiquated work of art sadly 
in need of Renaissance beautifying. 
The study of Dante, so far as 
England is concerned, belongs to 
the nineteenth century. 

SiK John Hahtncton (1561- 
1613) publidied, in 1591, the earliest 
tranuation of the Orlando Furiaso 
of Ariosto. His father, the elder 
John Harinmon (1534-1582), was 
the author of some poems published 
in his son's collection called Num 
A ntifua, and was imprisoned oy 
Mary in the Tower, for holding 
correspondence with Elizabeth. Sir 
John himself was bom at Kelston, 
near Bath. He wrote (bur books of 
epigrams and several other works. 
He was ato, as joint executor of 
Frances Lady Sussex's will, con¬ 
nected whb the founding of Sidney 
Sussex College, tn Cambrkto. - His 
suooesaor in the path of Iteliari 
ttanslaiion was Edwabd FAiStAX 
(d. 'a gentleman of fortune, 
who, ^ x6oo. published n trans- 
SNG. LIT, 


lation of Tasso, with a dedication 
to Queen Elixabeth. This version 
shows n distinct advance upon 
Harington's Ariosta " It has bwn 
considered," says Hallara, "as one 
of the earliest works, in which the 
obsolete English, which had not 
been laid aside in the days of Sack- 
ville, and which Spenser affected to 
preserve, rave way to a style not 
much diflfaing, at least in pmnt of 
single words and phrases, from 
that of the pre|fint day.” But this 
praise, he adds, is equally due to 
Daniel, to Drayton, and to others 
of the later Elizabethan poets. The 
first five books of Tasso had been* 
previously (1594) translated by the 
antiquary Richard Carew (1555- 
i6ao}. This translation, although 
more literal than Fairfax’s, is mr 
inferior in poetical spirit 
Yet another type of translator is 
seen in JcisuAH Syi.vester (1563- 
i6r8), a man of Kent, who spent 
most of his life ns a merchant in 
London, and died nt Middelbutg, as 
secretary to the English Merchant 
Venturers. Sylvester’s great work 
was the translation (r6o5-ti) of the 
French poet Du Bartas' Divine 
Weeks and Works, one of those 
inspired poems whose cosmogony is 
splendid, if uncritical. The original 
poem, La Semaine, and its sequel, 
La Secande Semaine, had appeared 
in 1^78 and 1584. This Version 
was in great repute for many years : 
it went through six editions, the 
last of which was published in 1^1: 

It gained its maker the epithet 
of "the Silver-Tongued" ; and it 
had a great influence on the subse¬ 
quent work of Milton. Sylvester also 

E ublished, in 1599, a series of grata- 
Ltory sonnets, for^ in number, 
addrttsed to Heniy IV of Fiance. 

(4.) Other Poets. 

Thomas Churchvard (1520?- 
1604) was bom at Shiewsbury, and 
seivra as a page in .Sumqf’s boittb- 
bfid, where pages might be expcAfed 
to dwelop into poets. Churoiyatd 
however, never became a ptet masts. 

(rf riie ait. Half his life and mon 
was spent in active service tmder all 
the best commanders of the age; 

I 
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but his enjoyment of warfare seems 
to have hem but slight Isaac 
d’l&raeli described him as "one Ot 
those unfortunate men who have 
written poetry all their days and 
lived a long life to complete the 
misfortune." His temperament was 
exceptionally gloomy, and there is 
very little of the cheerful note in his 
poetry. It may be remembered that 
he joined m the compilation of The 
Mirror for Magistrates. In most 
of his subsequent work he adhered 
to the same stiif, siXnbre ^style, in¬ 
troducing an aiitobiognipnical cle¬ 
ment wliidi is sufUcicntly melancholy. 
Oitics differ considerably about his 
place among contemporary writers ; 
l)Ut the coinparative smoothness of 
his vci’se cannot compensate for its 
monotony and lack of humour, cir 
place him above a rather hardly 
gamed position in the second class 
of 'I'udor poets. 

John Davibs of Heieford(i565?- 
i6iB) was a writing-master and 
nutlior of miscellaneous verse. His 
forte lay in the sonnet and epigram, 
but he fancied his onn powers in 
religious .allegory very strongly. His 
best work is to be found in the 
collections (1610-11) c.allcd IVits' 
PUgrtma& and The Scourge of 
J'olly. He must not be confounded 
with the more eminent Sir John 
Davies, to whom we have alluded 
in the text. 

lIUNfl'HKEY Gippokd, in 1580, 
published a collection of songs called 
A Po^y (f Gillyfowers, which has 
something of value a.s a very distinct 
example of the transiqoii from the 
early Tudor poetry to the full 
strength of the Elizabethan peruxL 
Many of Gifford's poems are semi- 
rehgious. 

Haknabe Googe (1540-1594), 
wlio has been credited with a poem 
in Tottel's Miscellany^ was, the son of 
a Recorder of Lincoln, and migrated 
from Qirist’s College, Cambridge, 
to New'College, Oxford. His tepu- 
Lation is, of course, similar to that 
of' 'roitervile, Gascoigne, and otHhr 
pioneen of Elizabethan He 

eatsred 4be househtrid of Sir WilUani 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley. 
His chief work is the Hclagties, 
pyata^t onii Sonnets^ of 1563, 


I which is a considerable addition to 
English pastcnal poctiy. He also, 
like many of his friends, was a trans¬ 
lator, choosing for his effort (1560-5) 
a Latin satire by Pier Angelo 
Manzoli (Marcellus Palingenius), 
known as The Zodiac of lAfe. Dr. 
Couithope notes: " The matter of 
his lifth and sixth eclogues is bor¬ 
rowed from tile Diana Enatnorada 
of Monteinayor, which he had doubt¬ 
less rend during his travels in Spam ; 
and, as far as I know, this is the 
hrst trace of the iiifliicnre of Spniiisli 
romance on English {loetiy.'' Sidney, 
ns we have seen, was indebted to 
Montemayor for a certain amount 
of his Arcadia. 

Samuel Rowlaniis (i57o?-i63o) 
was a prolific pamphleteer daring the 
late Tudor and the Stewart epoch. 
"His descriptions of contemporary 
follies," said the poet Campbell, 
"have considerable humour. I 
think he has afforded in the story 
of Smug and Smith a hint to liutler ” 
—the author of Hudibras —"for his 
apologue of vicarious justice, m the 
case of the brethren who hanged a 
‘poor weaver that was bednd,'in¬ 
stead of the cobbler who had killed 
an Indian— 

Not out of in.alicc, but mere zsal. 

Because he was an Infidel.' ” 

Robert Southwell (1561 ?- 
1595) WAS bom at Horsham St. 
Faith's in Norfolk, was educated at 
Douai, where he joined the Society 
of Jesus and took Holy Orders, and 
returned to England as a missionary 
in 1586. He was arrested in 1592 
and executed at Tyburn in 1595, not 
as an accomplice in any plot, luit 
simply as a priest of me Roman 
Cburcl). His poems have a wonder¬ 
ful beauty of religious thought and 
expression, and Ben Jonson said 
of the famous Burning Bate, that 
Southwell " had so written that piece 
of his, that be (Jonson) would hove 
been content to destroy many of his." 
Southwell bears some resemblance to 
the other great and gentle Romanist 
poet; Richard Crashaw. 

'William Warner (i 558 ?-x 6 o 9 ) 
was a native of. London, an at¬ 
torney of the Common' Pleas, and 
the author of Afhim's England, first 
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printed in 1586, and frequently re¬ 
printed. This poem, written in the 
fourteen-syllable line, is a history of 
England from the Deluge to the 
reign of James I. It supplanted The 
Mirror for Magistrates in popular 
favour. The style of the work was 
much admired in its day, and Mercs, 
HI his tyit^s Treasury, says that by 
Warner's pen the English tongue 
was " mightily enrichra and gor¬ 
geously iiivestcrl in rare ornaments 
and splendid habiliments." The 
tiles are chiefly of a " merry " cast, 
and the work altogether furnishes 
.1 grtat contrast to The Mirror for 
Magistrates. 


(5.) Scotthh Poets. 

Although the tno most important 
Scottish poets of the EliAibcthan 
period belong, in i)oint of tune, to 
n later period, and were more nearly 
the contcrnporaiies of Withir, fler- 
nck, and Crashaw than of Spenser 
and Sidney, their chief work, never¬ 
theless, consists of sonnets, and may 
therefore be icfcrrcd to the epoch 
under discussion. S(R Wtu.TAM 
Alexander, Eari, of Stirling 
(1567?-1640), published in 1637 a 
ccdlection of works, called Pecrea- 
tioni of the Afuiei. This contained 
an heroic ixicm called Doomsday, 
four tragedies founded on grave and 
royal themes, and a book of sonnets 
entitled Aurora. The fact that, so 
late in history, a poet should have 
thought it worth while to revive the 
Scnccan form of tragedy is a proof 
of the way in which Scotland fol¬ 
lowed English fashions at a distance. 

The sonnets of WiLLiAM Dhum- 
MUND of llawthornden (1585-1649). 
a son of Sir John Drummond, arc 
another proof of the same very 
natural circunlstancc. Drummond's 
name has suffered from his in¬ 
judicious record of the visit which 
Ben Jonson paid him in 1618: but 
his sonnets, which take a very high 


place indeed in the long catalogue 
of such poems, are a much more en¬ 
during claim to celebrity than his 
notes of Jonson's table-talk. In 
addition to his regular sonnets, he 
wrote cattsoni and madrigals, those 
customary appendages to the son- 
nct-cycle, nor must wc foi^t his 
unique contribubon to prose litera¬ 
ture, a meditation on dcatli called 
A Cypress Grave (1623), which has 
hardly attracted the notice it de¬ 
serves. Altlio^h Dnimmond had 
lived much in Fnince, and must cer¬ 
tainly have been acquaititcd with 
French and Itnli.in sonnet work, his 
own originality sa\cs him from slavisli 
imitation. The same tuny lie s.iul 
of A third sonnet writer, Kohkkt 
Kkr, Earl df Anckum (1578- 
1654). The work of Sm Ai.kxandfr 
S roTT (1525?-1584?), “theScottish 
Anacreon,” consisting of love-songs, 
satires, and madrigals, belongs to .1 
much earlier pieriod. 

I'he allegorical poem, of which 
Sir David Lyndsay had lx:en almost 
the last representative, found anotlicr 
echo 111 ScolLind as late as 1597, 
when Alexander Montgomkrik 
(1556 ?-i6 TO 7 ) published The Ckeny 
and the Sloe. I'his work long con¬ 
tinued to be popul.ir, and its metre 
W.1S adopted by Burns. If wc add to 
these names Sir Kichaku Mait¬ 
land, IXIRD LK’IHINGTON (1496- 
1586), the collector of the ancient 
poems which bear his name, Alex¬ 
ander Humk (1560 7-1609), whose 
Ilymus and Sacred Songs appeared 
in 1599 ; nnd, last but not least, King 
James VI (1566-1625), our own 
James I, who, to add to his varied 
stock of acquirements, and to ijarallcl 
his own poetical achievements witli 
his ancestors’, produced, in 1584, a 
volume of verse, entitled Esiayes of 
a Prentice in the Divine Art of 
Poesie, with the Revolts and Cautelis 
to be pursued and avoided—^VM 
will complete the tale of Scottish 
poetry in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENGLISH PROSE IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND 
JAMES I—A.D. 1558-1625. 

%. 

f 

§ I. Philosophical importance of the era. § 3. Elizabethan chroniclers: 
S'low, Hounshed, and Si'KEn. § 3. Sjr Walter Ralegh. 
§4. Collections of voy.a^res and travels: Hakluyt, Purchas, Davis. 
§ 5. Anglican theology: Hooker's Ecelenastical Polity. § 6. Life of 
Francis Hacon. § 7. Hacon's place in philosophy: the scholastic 
system. § 8. History of previous attempts to throw off the yoke of the 
scholastic philosophy. § 9. Bacon’s Instauratio Magna. § la First 
and Second Books: De Augmentis Scienttarum and the Novum 
Orgnnum \ the Inductive Method. § ii. Thiril Book: Sylva Sylvantm ; 
nti(l sketch of remaining books § 12. Bacon's services to science. 
§13 His/i'rvuyj and other F.nglish writings. §14. Bumos’s Anatomy 
'of'Melancholy. § 15. LORU HERBERT OF CheRBURY; THOMAS 
Moiibes : the Leviathan. 


§ I. The principal object of the present chapter is to trace the 
nature and the results of that immense revolution in philosophy 
. brought about by the immortal writings of Bacon. 
character a/ H will, howcvcr, be unavoidable, in accordance with 
the Elisa, the chronological order generally adopted in this 
hethoMcra. ^ork, to skctch the character of other authors, of 
great though inferior importance, who flourished about this 
time. Of the general intellectual character of the age of 
Elizalicth something already has been said: it may be ob¬ 
served that much of the peculiarly practical character which 
distinguishes the political and philosophical literature of the 
time IS to be traced to the general laicising of the higher 
functions of the public service, and is one of the most notable 
results of the English Reformation. The clergjr had no longer 
the monopoly of that learning and those acquirements which, 
during the Middle Ages, had secured them the monopoly of 
power: while the vigorous personal character of the great Queen 
combined with her jealousy of dictation to surround her throng 
with ministers chosen, for the most part, from among the inid<fle 
classes of her peojde. To men like these she accords unshaken 
confidence, while she never allowed them to obtain any of that 
undue influence which was exerted upon her feminine weak¬ 
nesses by unworthy favourites like Leicester and Essex. Such 
m^n as Burghley, Walsingham, and Sir Thomas Si^ith belong 
to a peculiar tyj^ and class of statesmen; and their administra¬ 
tion, although less brilliant and c^ramatic than many other 
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historical administrations, was, for wisdom and patriotism, 
without a parallel. 

§ 2. In the humble, but useful, department of the histori¬ 
cal chronicle, a few words must be said of the labours of 
^OHN Stow (1525 ?-i6o5) and Raphael Holinshed 
(d. 1580 ?). Stow, a London citizen of very slight liter- aXonkim. 
ary pretensions but extraordinary industry, devoted 
the whole of bis long life to the task of collecting materials for 
his chronicles, the most important of which was his i>urvey of 
London (1598), a work still of the highest value to the .'intlquary. 
His earlier works were the Summary of L^lish Ckronicks, 
first published in 156$, and the Annals of 1592, originally 
published as J'ho Chronicles of England (1580). He also edited 
Chaucer (1561}, and, under the patronage of Archbishop Paikcr,. 
was the first editor of Matthew of Westminster (1567), Matthew 
Paris (1571), and Thomas WaUingham (1574). Holinshed’s 
chronicle (1578) took the form of a general history uf England. 
It was from Holinshed that Shakespeare drew the materials fur 
many of his half-legendary, half-historical, pieces—such as Mac¬ 
beth, King Lear, and the like ; and it is curious to observe the 
way in which the genius of the poet animates and transligures 
the flat and prosaic language of the old chronicler, whose very 
words he often quotes Icxtually. Striking examples of this will be 
found in Henry V and Henry VI. To the names of Stow and 
Holinshed should be added that of JOHN Speed (i 552?-[629), 
who, in 1611, miblished a History of Great Britain from the 
earliest limes down to the reign of James I. This work fornred 
a sequel to The Theatre of Great Britain, which Speed liad 
published earlier in the same year. 

§ 3. The most cxtraordina^ and meteoric personage in the 
literary history of this time is Sir Walter Ralegh, the 
brilliancy of whose courtly and military career can 
be equalled only by the wonderful variety of his Sir Walter 
talents and accomplishments, and by the tragic 
heroism of his death. Early in life, he attracted the 
favour of Elizabeth by an act of romantic gallantry which has 
furnished the theme of a famous anecdote ; and, both by his 
military exploits and by his graceful flattery, he long kept posses¬ 
sion of her capricious favour. He highly distinguished himself in 
the Irish wars, during which he visited Spenser at Kilcolman; 
and, on his return, he brought the author oi The Faery Queen 
back to England with him. As a navigator and adventurer his 
distinction was no less ; be was engaged in the colonisation of 
Virginia and the conquest of Guiana, and is said to have l^n 
the first to introduce the use of the potato and tobacco into 
England. On the accession James I he seems to have 
involved, on the very slightest groimds, in an accusation of high 
treason connected with die aUeged plot to place the unfortunate 
Arabia Stewart on the throne, and, being sentenced to death, 
was cotUined for over twdve years in the Tower, Proposing a 
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new expedition to South America, he was allowed to undertake 
it; but, when it had proved unsuccessful, the vacillating James I, 
in order to gratify the hatred of Ralegh’s constant enemies, 
the Spaniards, and especially of the ambassador Gondomar^ 
allowed him to be executed under the old sentence (1618). 
During his twelve years of imprisonment Ralegh devoted him¬ 
self to literaiy and scientific occupations, and, with the aid of 
many learned friends, of whom Jonson was one, produced his 
History of the World (1614). The variety of style in 
work may prove that the finer passages are due 
‘ to hiSihelpers : but it seems unfair without proof to 
rob Ralega'of the credit of a very singular master¬ 
piece of English prose. The history comes down only to the 
Second Macedonian War. “There is little,” says Hallam, 
“ now obsolete in the words of Ralegh, nor, to any great degree, 
in his turn of phrase ; the periods, where pains have been taken 
with them, show that artificial structure which we find in Sidney 
and Hooker: he is less pedantic than most of his contempor¬ 
aries, seldom low, never affected.” 

§ 4. The immense outburst of intellectual activity which renders 
the middle of the sixteenth century so memorable an epoch in 
the history of philosophy, was not without a parallel 
in the rapid extension of geographical knowledge. 
England, which gave birth to Bacon, the successful 
conqueror of new worlds of philosophical speculation, was 
foremost among the countries whose bold navigators explored 
unknown regions of the globe. Innumerable expeditions, some¬ 
times fitted out by the State, but far more generally undertaken 
by private speculation, exhibited incredible skill, bravery, and 
perseverance in opening out new passages for commerce, and, 
in particular, in the endeavour to solve the great commercial 
anu geographical pioblem of finding a north-west passage 
to the Eastern hemispheic. The commercial rivalry between 
England and Spain, and, subsequently, between England and 
Holland, brought into existence an illustrious band of naviga¬ 
tors, whose exploits, partaking bf the double character both of 
privateering and of trade, laid the foundation of that naval skill 
which made England the mistress of the seas. Drake, Frobisher, 
D.avis, Ralegh, were the worthy ancestors of Cook, Franklin, 
and Nelson. The recital of their dangers and discoveries was 
frequently recorded, simply and picturesquely, by these hardy 
navigators; and the same age that laid the foundation of our 
nav£d greatness produced also a branch of our literature which 
is neither the least valuable nor the least characteristic— 
the narration ‘of maritime discovery. Richard 
Hakluyt (i552?-i6i6) and Samubl Purchas 
' (1575 ?-> 1626) were indefatigable chroniclers and 
compilers, who left to posterity large collections of invahiaUe 
materials concerning the naval adventure of those times; while 
tbs navigator, Sir John Davis (d. 1605), wrote from phonal 
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experi^ce as the explorer of the Northern Ocean, and the dis¬ 
coverer of a strait whose name is still a monument to his glory. 
Th^ style of all these narratives is simple, grave, and unadwned ; 
the narrative, in itself so full of intense Carnatic excitement, has 
the charm of a brave old seaman’s description of the toils and 
dangers he has passed; and the tremendous perils so simply 
encountered with means so insignificant are painted with an 
artless mixture of professional sang-froid and childlike trust in 
Providence. The occasional acts of cruelty and oppression, which 
are mainly to be attributed to a somewhat incipient stage of 
civilisation, are more than redeemed by the indomitable courage 
and invincible perseverance of these illustrious navigators. 

§ 5. In the theological differences which sprang out of the 
demand for Church reform at the end of the fifteenth century, and. 
culminated in the great separation of the sixteenth, 
the Anglican divines took a central position, cqui- 
distant from the unquestioning devotidn to authority 
advocated by the Roman communion and from the 
extreme importance attached to private judgment by the 
definitely Protestant theologians. This position had a very 
important influence upon the Church of Elizabethan England : 
it defined its situation as a compromise between two opposite 
extremes. The politic and independent attitude of the English 
Church at this dangerous crisis secured it something of its 
solidity and influence. Naturally, the growth of a national 
spirit in religious matters, to say nothing of the persecuting zeal 
of Henry VI 11 , exposed the Church of England to the violent 
hostility of the central power whose Authority it had rejected ; 
and Henry’s rackings and burnings were avenged in the reign 
of Mary. But no sooner was the Chuich recognised as the 
guardian of the State’s religion, than it was exposed to attacks 
from tlie very opposite point of the theological compass, and, 
later on, succumbed for a time to the determined enmity of a 
religious school with whose doctrines it had very little in common. 
Elizabeth, indeed, continued her father’s political warfaie with 
Rome ; but the real religious opposition came from the gradually 
increasing hostility of Puritanism, which, during her reign, 
insensibly acquired more and more power. The University of 
Cambridge, for instance, was at this time overwhelmed by a 
wave of Puritan doctrine, which, combined with the Platonic 
philosophy, was the guiding influence of a great poet like 
Spenser, and showed its abiding result in Sir Walter Mildmay’s 
foundation of Emmanuel College. The great champion of 
Anglicanism against the encroachments of the Geiwvan school 
of tneok^ was Richard Hooker, born at Heavi- 
tree, a swurb of Exhter. His parents were poor, hdokbh 
but he gained a clerkship at Comus Cbristi College, '-tSoo). 
Oxford, in 1567, and subsequently became a scholv, ‘ 
fellow, and lecturer. However, about 1581 he marriech and was 
obliged to vacate his fellowship.for the country living ci Dsayton- 
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Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire. His eloquence and vast 
learning were not forgotten, and from 1585 to 1591 he was 
Master of the Temple. His colleague at the Temple Chufch, 
one Walter Travers, was unfortunately an attached adherent of 
the Calvinistic doctrines of Church government; and Hooker’s 
mildness and modesty, which rendered controversy and disputa¬ 
tion insupportable to him, uiged him to implore his Ordinary to 
remove him from his post. For the last nine years of his life, 
from 1591 to 1600^ he lived quietly in a country parsonage, first 
at Boscombe in Wiltshire, and then at Bisho^bourne, a few 
miles south of Ct^terbury. It was here, for the most part, that 
he executed the grea. work which has placed him among the 
most eminent of the Anglican divines, and lunong the best prose 
writers of his age. The title of this work is A Treatise on the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity^ and its object is to in- 
The “ Eccle- vestigate and define the fundamental principles upon 
which is founded the right of the Church to the 
obedience of its members, and the duty of the 
members to pay obedience to the Church. It appeared in three 
parts: the first four books in 1594, the fifth in 1597, the last 
three long after his death. Although its principal object is to 
establish the relative rights and duties of the Anglican Church 
in particular, and to defend its organisation against Roman 
attacks on the one hand and Calvinistic error on the other, 


Hooker has dug deep into the eternal granite on which arc 
founded all law, all obedience, and all right, political as well as 
religious. The Ecclesiastical Polity is a monument of close and 
cogent logic, supported by immense and varied erudition, and is 
written in a style so free from vulgar pedantry, so clear, vigorous, 
and unaffected save by occasional Latinisms, as to form a 
remarkable contrast with most of the contemporary works of 
theology, so overloaded uith quotation and deformed by con¬ 
ceits and the vice of antithesis. It is the first great monument 
of English prose after the Reformation, the earliest masterpiece 
of a new art. It is to be regretted that this magnificent work 
was never finished by the author, or, at least, if finished, has 
descended to us in a somewhat mutilated form ; for the Sixth 


Book, although in all probability Hooker’s, is supposed to be a 
fragm^t taken by an injudicious editor from the materials of 
an entirely different work. 

§ 6. The political life of Francis Bacon forms a contrast so 
striking to nis purely intellectual or philosophical career, that 
F AHCis would be difficult to find, in the records of historical 
biography, two things so diametrically opposed. He 
was the son of uirabeth’s favourite and trusted 


minister, the LiOrd Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon. Sir 
Nichoba was a fair specimen of that peculiar class of able 
statesDieu with whom the great Queen surrounded hei adminis- 
ttation, a type which, already lias been said, is found in 
persons like Biughley, Wa te in g ham, Ellesmere^ and Smithr- 
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men of great practical knowledge of the world, of powerful, if 
not, perhaps,^ inventive faculties, and possessing a pnidence and 
mo^ration in their relinous opinions which was of much 
importance in the antatedi condition of affairs consequent upon 
the Reformation. Francis Bacon was a nephew of Butghley, 
for his mother, Anne Cooke, was a younger sister of Burghley’s 
wife. The boy, from his earliest childhood, gave earnest of 
those powers of intellect and that readiness of mind which 
afterwards distinguished him among men. He went to Trinity 
.College, Cambridge, at an age which even at that 
time was very early. But, even as a Iwy, heys said 
to have shown plain indications of that enquiring ^' 
spirit which attracted him to the investigation of natural laws, 
and a gravity and presence of mind which drew the attention o£ 
the Queen; and it is reported that, while studying at Cambridge, 
he was struck with the defects of the philosophical methods 
founded upon the scholastic or Aristotelian system which was 
then universally adopted in scientific imestigation. Then, 
perhaps, first dawned upon his mind the dim outline of that 
great reformation in philosophy which he was afterwards 
destined to bring about. His father, in 1576, sent him with 
Sir Amias Paulct’s embassy to France; and a 
residence of about four years in France, Germany, * 
and Italy, not only gave him the opj^rtunity of examining 
the state and inclinations of the principal European Courts 
and acquiring a remarkable stock of political knowledge, but 
rendered him the still more valuable service of enlarging his 
knowledge of mankind and giving him an acquaintance with the 
state of philosophy and letters. He was recalled from abroad 
by his father's death in 1579, and found himself under the 
necessity of entering upon some active career. He 
appears to have felt that the natural bent of his 
genius inclined to the study of science; and he 
begged his kinsman and natural protector, Burghley, to obtain 
for him the means of pursuing his desire. The Treasurer, 
however, was jealous of his nephew’s extraordinary abilities, and 
feared that they might eclipse or interfere with those of his son 
Robert; who was just then entering upon his long and brilliant 
career. He therefore treated his nephew with harshness and 
indifference, and insisted upon his embracing the profession 
of the law. Francis studied at Gray’s Inn, of which he was 
already a member; and that wonderful aptitude, which found 
no labDur too arduous and no subtlety too refin^ very soon 
made him the most distinguished advocate of his day,^ and n 
popular teacher of legal science. The jealousy of his tunsmen-, 
the Cecils, bodi fatl^ and son, appears to have veiled i^lf, 
Jn .some perhaps, unconsciously, under the pretext that 

Bacon was a flig^ and bookish young man, too fond pro¬ 
jects and theories to be likely to become a useful servant of 
the State. But the countenance which was refused to Bacon 
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by his uncle and cousin, he obtained from the generous and 
enthusiastic friendship of Essex, who used all his influence 
to obtain for his friend the post of Attorney General, and, 
failing in this attempt, consoled him for the disappointment 
by the gift of a considerable estate. During this period of 
his life Bacon continued to rise rapidly, both in professional 
reputation as a lawyer, and in fame for his eloquence and philo¬ 
sophy. He sat in the House of Commons from 1584 onwards, 
^nd gave evidence, not only of his unequalled powers as a 
speaker, but also of that cowardly and interested subservience 
to the Court whi^ was the great blot upon his glory and the 
cause of his ultimate disgrace. There is nothing in history 
more melancholy than to trace the way in which 
BMOHMiur- this man of sublime intellect truckled to every 
*tmer, favourite with power to help or to hurt, and betrayed 
in succession all those to whom self-interest had 


attached him for the moment. After submitting, with a sub¬ 
serviency unworthy of a man of the least spirit, to the haughty 
reproaches of the Cecils, he abandoned their faction for that of 
Essex, whom he flattered and betrayed. When the unhappy 
Earl, after his frantic conspiracy and revolt, was tried for high 
treason, Bacon, although he felt for his benefactor as warm an 


attachment as was compatible with a mean and servile nature, 
not only abandoned him, but volunteered with malignant 
eagerness in the foremost ranks of his enemies, and employed 
all his immense powers as an advocate and pamphleteer to pre¬ 
cipitate his ruin and blacken his memory. Bacon, it is only 
fair to say, was not a malignant man: he was a needy, flexible, 
and unscrupulous courtier; and showed, in his after-career, the 
same ignoble readiness to betray the duties of the judge which 
he now showed in forgetting his obligations as a friend. 

Bacon thus graduaUy and steadily rose in the service of the 
State; and, at the accession of James I, like so many people 
who had been ni^lected under the Cecil r^gime^ he 
was taken into favour. He was knighted at the 
/!) coronation,^ and, following his habitual methods, 
attached himself to James’ favourites—first to the 
ignoble Carr, and afterwards to the haughty Buckingham. 
In 1606 he married Alice Barnham, the d.iughter of a London 
alderman, and, with her, a considerable fortune. He sat in 
more than one Parliament, and was successively made 
Solicitor General and Attorney General. In 1617 he be¬ 
came Lord Keeper, and-in 1618, Lord High Chancellor of 
England and Baron Verobm, to which title was added, three 
‘years afterwards, the higher style of Viscount St. AJbans. 
Althoitth the whede of his public career was stained with acts 
of the ~ basest servility and corruption, it is not unihstructive W 
mention that Bacon- was one of the Itfst mimsters of the law 


kt England, if not-the very last, to employ ai^ to defend 
the applioation of torture in judici^ 'procedure. - He occupied 
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the highest office of justice for four years, and, in the discharge 
of his great functions, displayed all the wisdom and eloquence 
which characterised his mind, and all the servility 
and meanness which disgraced his conduct. There 
are, of course, two sides to the case, and many 
of the charges brought against him have been 

{ >roved to be unfound^ by his various biographers, Neverthe- 
ess, it cannot be denied that Bacon was a political disciple, 
like so many statesmen of his age, of Machiavelli, and read 
the ingenious conclusions of the Italian philosopher as sus¬ 
ceptible of application to all departments of public affairs. And 
so, on the assembling of Parliament in 1021, the House of 
Commons, filled with a just indignation against the insupport¬ 
able abuses, corruptions, and monopolies countenanced by the* 
Government, ordered a deliberate investigation into 
various acts of bribery of which the Chancellor 
was accused. The King and his favourite, although ^ ‘ 

ready to do all in their power to screen a criminal who had 
always been their devoted servant, were not bold enough to face 
the indignation of the whole country, and allowed the investiga¬ 
tion to proceed. It was carried on before the House of Lords, 
and its result was his conviction of many acts of gross corruption 
as a judge. Bacon himself, whether altogether guilty or not, 
was at all events conscience-stricken enough to confess his own 
guilt; and, in language which under other circumstances would 
have been profoundly pathetic, threw himself upon the indulgence 
of his judges. His sentence, although it could not be otherwise 
than severe, was evidently just: he was condemned to be 
deprived of his place as Chancellor, to pay a 6ne of ;^40,ooo, to 
be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure, to be 
ever after incapable of holding any office of State, and to 
be incapacitated from sitting in Parliament and from coming 
within twelve miles of the Court. In imposing so severe a 
punishment, Bacon’s judges, it must be remembered, well knew 
that much of it must be mitigated or altogether remitted ; and 
the result showed the justice of their anticipations. The culprit 
was ^most immediately released from confinement; the nne, 
which, by the way, did iftot amount to half the gains he was 
supposed to have made by corrupt practices, was not only 
remitted by royal favour, but, by the manner of its remission, 
was converted into a sort of protection of the fallen Chancellor 
against the claims of his importunate creditors; and he was 
^edily restored to the privilege of presenting himself at Court. 
There can be no doubt that James and Buckingham had felt 
the greatest reluctance in abandoning Bacon to the indignatioii 
oS Parliament, and that t^ only did so in the convit^ion that 
any attempt to save their servant must not only have been 
inevitably unsticccssfiil, but must have involved the Government 
itself in odium, widiout in the least alleviating the lot of the 
guilty Chancdlor. 
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The life of the fallen minister was prolonged for five years 
after his severe but merited disgrace; and these years were 
passed in intriguing, flattering, and imploring 
pecuniary relief in his distresses. During his 
whole life he had lived splendidly and extrava¬ 
gantly. His taste for magnificence in houses, 
gardens, and trains of domestics, had been such as may 
generally be found in men of lively imagination; and it was 
to escape from the pe^‘tual embarrassments which are the 
natural consequences of such tastes that he, in all probability, 
resorted to meaps involving that gradual deadening of the 
moral sense, and that slanting of the sense of honour and self- 
respect which was the origin of his crimes. Bacon’s death 
took place, after a few days’ illness, on the 9th of April, 1626, 
and was caused by a cold and fever caught in travelling 
near London. The real origin of this was his delight in 
scientific experiments, and his notion of preserving meat by 
freezing. He got out of his carriage, bought a fowl, and filled 
the inside of the bird with snow, which was then lying thick 
upon the ground. In doing this he caught a chill, which was 
aggravated by his being put into a damp bed in Lord Arundel’s 
house at Hi^hgatc. He was buried, by his own desire, next to 
his mother, in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans. The magnifi¬ 
cent scat of Gorhambury, which he had constructed for himself, 
was in St. Michael’s parish, near the site of the Roman city of 
Verulamium, which ^ve him his second title. He had no 
children, and left his affairs involved in debt and confusion. 

§ 7. In order to appreciate the services rendered by Bacon to 
the cause of truth and knowledge, which have placed his name 
foremost among the benefactors of humanity, two 
precautions are indispensable. First, we must form 
^ a distinct idea of the nature of those philosophical 
methods which his system of investigation supplanted in physical 
research; and, secondly, we must dismiss from our minds the 
common and very erroneous idea that Bacon was an inventor 
or discoverer in any specific branch of knowledge. His mission 
was not to teach mankind a philosophy, but to teach men how 
to philosophise. To imagine otherwise would be a vulgar error 
like that .nf the clown who imagined that Newton was the 
discoverer of gravitation. The task which Bacon proposed to 
himself was loftier and more useful than that of the mere 
inventor in any braneb of science; and the excellence of his 
method can nowhere be more clearly seen than in those 
in^ances in which he himself has applied it to facts in his 
own day imperfectly known or erroneously explained. The 
most brilliant name among the ancient philosophers 
AaisTona.. jg incontestably that of ^istotle. His immense 
accpiirements, extending to almost every branch of physical, 
political, intellectual, and moral research, and the powers of a 
mind unrivalled at once for breadth of view and subtle^ of 
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discrimination, have justly secured him the highest place among 
the greatest intellects of the earth. In the fuUest sense, he was, 
as Dante called him, '*il maestro di color che sanno”—^the 
master of those who know. But the instrumental or mechanical 
part of his system, the mode by which he taught his followers 
that they could arrive at true deductions in scientific investi¬ 
gation, was, in inferior hands, singularly susceptible of abuse. 
His careful examination of nature, his wise and cautious pru¬ 
dence in the application of general formulas of reasoning to 
particular phenomena, were very soon neglected by his di ' * 
They found themselves in possession of a mode of ri 
which seemed to promise an infallible corrccmess in the 
obtained, and, by their very admiration of their master’s geHi^:' 
were led to leave out of sight his prudent reserve in the employ-. 
ment of his method. The synthetic mode of reasoning flatters 
the pride of human intellect, because those who use it are 
tempted, in discovering truths, to believe that the discovery 
is due to their unassisted powers; and the important part 
played by those powers in the investigation renders the method 

f ieculiarly obnoxious to that kind of corruption which arises 
rom over-subtlety and the vain employment of words. Nor 
must we leave out of account the deteriorating influence of the 
various nations and epochs through which the ancient deductive 
philosophy had been handed down from the time of Aristotle 
himself till the days of Bacon, The misapplication of it had 
by that time become so apparent that a great reform was 
inevitable. The acute, disputatious spirit of the Greek character 
had from the first provoked a tendency towards vain word- 
catching which was further accentuated in the schools of the 
Lower Empire. The Orientals received from these schools a 
philosophical system which was already a sad corruption of 
Aristotle; and the mystical and over-subtle genius of the Jewish 
and Arabian speculators added new elements of decay. It was 
in this state that the doctrines of Aristotle were received among 
the Christian philosophers of the Middle ^es. In jirisMeiiam 
their hands the methods of the Greek philosopher phUoso^^ 
were not likely to be employed largely for promoting 
the knowl^ge of physical nature. Their first concern 
in adopting the Aristotelian philosophy was to bring it into 
harmony vnth the dogmas of the faith, and they studied it 
mainly with a view to the service which it could render in the 
exposition and defence of theological doctrines. Thus the great 
text-book of medieval theology, the Sumtna Tkeolo^a of St 
Thomas Aquinas, was a studied application of the theories of 
Aristotle to Catholic dogma. This alliance of theoli^ 
l^ystcal science did not tend to promote scientific fmqutty. 

theologian had no interest in pursuing science for its own 
s^. It is true that some lemarkable m^ievid scholars,- like 
Rc^er Bacon, did so; but to the greater number of students 
tteological dilemmas and the allied problems of metaphysics 
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were the subjects of chief importance, and to these, accordingly, 
their attention was wholly turned. 

But, apart from theological interests and influence, the aim 
of philosophy before Bacon’s time had been different from that 
which he assigned to it. The ultimate aim of 
Mrn ^ philosophical speculation had been to discover 
thitnephy. Truth m its more abstract form, to exercise, purify, 
and' educate the human faculties, and to carry the 
mind higher in the direction of the Supreme Good and Supreme 
and the investigation of Nature was merely a means to 
Practical utility—^the increase of the comforts of life— 
_ardcd as if resu.t,which might be achieved in this process 
rising the mind to a certain ideal height of wisdom, but 
It was of secondary importance to the true philosopher. Now 
the aim proposed by the philosophy of Bacon was wholly 
different; and, as a consequence, the methods by which philo¬ 
sophy was to be studied were different also. Bacon conceived 
that all the powers of human reason and all the energies of 
invention and research should be concentrated i^n promoting 
the comfort of human life, diminishing the suffering and in¬ 
creasing the enjoyment of our imperfect existence here below, 
and extending the empire of man over the realms of nature, 
'f'his is an aim less ambitious than that ideal Virtue and Wisdom 
which were the aspiration of the older philosophy, but it has the 
advantage of being more easily attained. The experience of 
twenty centuries had proved that it was not to be reached on 
the lines followed by the older systems ; the subtle investiga¬ 
tions and prolonged controversies of the most acute and 
powerful intellects, during so many generations, had left these 

a uestions of practical and material well-being pretty much as 
ley found them at first. This was no doubt a serious short¬ 
coming in the speculations of the older philosophy; and even 
the most ardent metaphysician will admit that the time was 
come for devoting greater attention to questions bearing upon 
the material welfare of humanity, and to the development of the 
utilitarian side of human knowledge. 

$ 8. As has been said, attempts had been made before Bacon’s 
time to attract speculation into this practical direction. But 
The R -fi x- union of philosophy with medieval theology was 
smee tmd too strong for these Reformers, and they frequently 
ike tehoimHe incurred unpopularity and suspicion by their efforts 
pkiiost^hjt, interfere with the prevalent fashions in philosophy. 
The growth and expansion of the Renaissance movement, 
however, rendered attempts of this kind more and more 
feasible. In its early stag^ the chief activity of the movement 
had been devoted to the revival of works df classical literature 
and to the pursuit of ideals in style. But it was inevitable that 
the results of such study rhould in time foster an indepen* 
dent investigation of the remains of anci^t philosophy, and 
encourage a school of secular scholars who woum carry on their 
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investigations outside the schools of theology. This inevitable 
tendency of thin^ was hastened and developed by the revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority which is known as the Reforma¬ 
tion. In throwing off obedience to the centralised power of 
Rome, the Reformers were eager to repudiate many of the 
institutions which had been identified with the Papal supremacy. 
The old relations of theology and philosophy, although recog¬ 
nised for a time by the earlier Reformers, whose theological and 
conservative instincts were especially strong, could not long exist 
in the atmosphere of independent and uncontrolled spccul^i^ 
which the new movement created. The revival of the idedtap; 
philosophy of Plato had an almost incalculable influence Mm 
the Reformation, arid its opposition to the materialistic^^ 
dcncics of Aristotelianism led to that quagmire of abstrac¬ 
tions and unrealities in which so many of the continental 
Reformers lost themselves. Obviously, philosophy, undergoing 
so radical a change, could hardly fail in time to assert its 
entire independence of theology, and to claim the right of 
carrying on its enquiries on its own lines, without for, 

or deference to, the teaching of dogmatic religion. This was 
what actually occurred ; and it is to England that we are to 
look for the first distinct manifestation of this independent 
attitude on the part of philosophy. England, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James 1 , was precisely the country in which 
such a revolution was possible. Religion was become-en¬ 
tangled with practical politics : the theologians were contro¬ 
versialists who had little time for abstract speculation; and a 
particular combination of circumstances and qualities combined 
to make Francis Bacon, and him alone, the apostle of the new 
philosophy. 

§ 9. The great object, we have said, which Bacon proposed 
to himself in proclaiming the advantages of the Inductive 
Method, was the improvement of the condition of 
mankind. From an early age he had been struck 
with the defects and the stationary and unproductive 
character of the Deductive Method; and during the 
whole of his brilliant, agitated, and too often ignominious career* 
he had constantly and patiently laboured, adding stone after 
stone to that splendid edifice which will enshrine his name long 
after his crimes, his weaknesses, his ambition and servility, have 
been forgotten. His philosophical system is contained in the 
great work, or, rather, series of works, to which he intended 
to give the general title of Tnsfauratio Magna^ or the Great 
Institution of True Philosophy. The whole m this neither was 
nor could have been executed by him; for every new additim to 
the stock qf human knowledge would, as he saw, modify the 
conclusions of his philosophical method, although it would only 
confirm its soundness. The Instauratio was to consist of• six 
separate parts or books, of which the IbUowing is a sbon 
synoptical arrangement :-r 
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i. Partitiones Scientiarum : a summary or classification of 
Synopntqf S-U knowledge, with indications of those branches 
iiewrk, which have been more or less imperfectly treated. 

ii. Novum Organum : the New Instrument, an exposition 

of the methods to be adojpted in the investigation of 
truth, with indications of the principal sources of 
human error, and the remedies against that error 
in future. 


. I hanomena Universiy sive, Historia Naturalis et Ex- 
perimentalis ad condendam Philosophiam : a complete 
body of well-observed facts and experiments in all 
branches of l^uman knowledge, to furnish the raw 
material upon which the New Method was to be 
applied, in order to obtain results of truth. 

Scala JntellectuSy sive, Filum Labyrinthi: rules for the 
gradual ascent of the mind from particular instances 
or phenomena, to principles continually more and more 
abstract; and warnings against the danger of proceed¬ 
ing otherwise than gradu^ly and cautiously. 

Prodromiy sive, Anticipationes Fhilosophiac Secundac: 
anticipations or forestallings of the New Philosophy, 
i.e. such truths as could be established, so to speak, 
provisionally, so as to be afterwards tested by the 
application of the New Method. 

Philosophia Secunda^ sive, Scientia activa : the result 
of the just, careful, and complete application of the 
methods previously laid down to the vast body of facts 
to be accumulated and observed in accordance with 


the rules and precautions contained in the second and 
fourth parts. 

Let us compare the position of Bacon, with respect to science 
in general, with that of an architect invited to undertake the 
reconstruction of a palace, ancient and splendid, but, 
consequence of the lapse of time and changes in 
mode of living, found to be ruinous and uninhabit¬ 
able. Under these circumstances an enlightened artist would 
make it his first care to draw an exact plan of the building in its 
present state, so as to form a clear notion of its extent, defects, 
and conveniences as it stands : and not till then would, he pro¬ 
ceed to demolish the existing structure. He would next prepare 
such instruments, tools, and mechanical aids as would be liKely 
to render his work of construction more rapi^, certain, and 
eccdimmical. Thirdly, he would accumulate the necessary 
mntetials. Fourthly, he would provide the ladders. Lastly, 
he~#6uld begin to l^Id; but, should the edifice be so vast that 
no human lue would be long enough to terminate it, he would 
construct so much of it as would suffice to give his successors 
an idea of the general plan, style, and disposition of the paita 
and leave it to be completed 1 ]y fhture genoations. It will 
easily be seen how accurately the mode of proceeding in Bacon^ 
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great work corresponds with common-sense and with the 
method followed by our imaginary architect. Bacon is the 
builder; the great temple of knowledge is the edidcc, which 
the labours of our race have finished according to his plan. 

§ 10. Let us now see what portion of this project Bacon was 
able to execute. The first part, consisting ot a general view of 
the state of science in his time, with an explanation 
of the causes of its sterility and unprogressiveness, 
was published in 1605, and took the form of an uawnttoi' 
flnghsh 'treatise, bearing the title of The Proficience 
ami Advancentent of Learning : this was afterwards much 
altered and extended, and was republished in Latin under the 
title Dc Augment is Scientiarum (1633). The Novum Organum, 
the most important portion of Bacon’s work, is that in which * 
the necessity and the principles of the Inductive Method arc 
laid down and demonstrated. It is, in short, the compendium 
of the Baconian -logic. It was published, in Latin, 
in 1620. The hindamental dilTcrencc between the 
method recommended by Bacon and that which **** ' ^ • 
h.id been so long adopted by philosophers, ma>, perhaps, be 


Synthesis. 


Anal) sis. 




AKISTOir.L. 


HACON. 


rendered clear by a 
comparison of the ac¬ 
companying little dia¬ 
grams. 

In the first of these 
the point A may be 
supposed to represent 
some general principle 
upon i^hich depend 
tiny number of de¬ 
tached facts or phe¬ 
nomena B, C, ]>, E, 
and F. Now let it be 
*>upposed that we are 
seeking for the explanation of one or all of these phenomena ; 
or, in other words, are desirous of discovering the law upon 
which they depend. It is obvious that we may proceed as 
the arithmetician proceeds in the solution of a problem in¬ 
volving the search after an unknown quantity or number— 
that is, we may suppose the law of nature to be so and so, 
and, by applying this law to one or all of the phenomena 
within our observation, see if it corresponds with them or 
not. If it docs, we conclude, so far as our exltminatipn has 
extended, that we have hit upon the true result of which we 
are in search: if not, we must repeat the process, as the 
arithmetician would do in a like case, until we obtain an 
answer corresponding with all the conditions of the problem: 
and it is evident that, the greater the number of .separate facts 
to which we suGcessftiUy appl}’ our tfaeoietical nplanation, the 
gteatm* v^ll be the probability of our having hit upon the true 
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one.^ Now this application of a pre-established theory to 
particular facts or phenomena is precisely the signification of 
the word synthesis. ^ It is obvious that the march of the mind in 
this mode of investigation is from the general to the particular 
—^that is, in the direction of the arrow, or downwards—^whence 
this mode of investigation is styled deductioHy or a descent from 
the general law to the individual example. Similarly, the 
Aristotelian method has received the designation d priori^ 
because in it the establishment^ or, at all events, the provisional 
employment of a theory, is prior to its application in practice, 
just as in measuring an unknown space we previously establish 
a rule, as of a foot, yard, ’ |c., which we afterwards apply to the 
space to be so determined. In the second diagram all the 
elements are the same as in the previous one, with the exception 
that here the process follows a precisely opposite direction—that 
is, from a careful comparison of the different facts the mind 
gradually travels upward, with slow and cautious advances, 
from bare phenomena to more general considerations, till it 
reaches some point in which all the phenomena agree; and this 
point is the law of nature or general principle of which we were 
m search. As synthesis signifies composition, so analysis 
signifies resolution : and it is by a continual and cautious 
process of resolution that the mind ascends in the direction 
marked by the arrow—from the particular to the general. This 
ascending process is chiefly inclicated by the term induction, 
which signifies an ascent from particular instances to the general 
law; and the term d posteriori denotes that the theo^, being 
evolved from the examination of the individual facts, is neces¬ 
sarily posterior or subsequent to the examination of those facts. 

All numan inventions have their and their bad sides, 
their advantages and defects : and it is only by a comparison 
TAe h. between the relative advantages and defects that wc 
tcHori mnus can establish the superiority of one system or mode 
the \ pnori of action Over another. On contemplating the two 
reasimiMg. methods, of which the above is a very rough and 
popular explanation, it will be obvious at once that the deductive 
mode enaUes us, wheft we have hit upon the right theory, to 
arrive at absolute or almost mathematical truth; while analysis, 
being dep^dent for its accuracy upon the Aumb^ of phenomena 
wh^ furnish the material for our induaion, can never arrive at 
absolute certainty, inasmuch as it is impossible to examine all 
the pl^nomena of a single class, and as, while any phenomena 
remain unexailHned, we never can be certain that tlm discovery 
of some new fact will not completely overset our concluskma. 
The utmost, therefore, that we^can arrive at by this ro^ is a 
very high degree of probalnlity-^a degree wMcn trill be bighttr 
in IHroportien as it is founded upon a. giealer. niimafaer 
histances and attained' by a more carew. i^ocem of siftings 
.INit :the human mind is by nature nracttcally inpapahle/ of. 

between a very high pnmability and an ^^pmtei 
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certainty : at least, the first is able to produce upon the reason 
the same amount of conviction as an absolute certainty—and 
an amount, perhaps, even greater. If we consider, therefore, 
the enormous number of chances against the likelihood t^t any 
‘ given A priori deduction is the right one—for, as in an arith¬ 
metical problem, there can be only one correct solution, while 
the number of possible incorrect solutions is inhnitc—and if 
we observe that, until all the possible phenomena have been 
submitted to the synthetic test we never can be sure that wc 
have the right theory,'wc shall easily agree that the possible 
certainty of a theory is dearly bought when cBmpared with the 
far greater safety of the analytical mode of reasoning, which, 
keeping fast hold of nature at each step of its progress, has the 
possibility, nay, even the certainty, of correcting its errors as 
they may arise. 

The most important portion of the whole Instattratio is the 
Novum OrganufUf in which Bacon lays down the rules for the 
employment of the Inductive Method in investigating 
truth, arid points out the origin and remedies of the 
errors that most commonly oppose us in our search. ’ 

The earlier philosophers, and particularly Aristotle, assigning 
a great and almost unlimited efficacy in this research to the 
intellectual faculties alone, contented themselves with jpetfecting 
those logical formulas, an^ chief among them, the syllogism, by 
whose aid, as by the operation of some infallible instrument, 
they conceived that the result would surely be attained; and 
gave rules for the employment of their syllogism, pointing out 
the means of detecting and guarding against fallacies or irregu¬ 
larities in the expression of their reasoning. Bacon went far 
deeper than this, and showed that the most dangerous and 
universal sources of human error have their origin, not in 
the illegitimate employment of terms, but in the weaknesses, 
prejudices, and passions of mankind, exhibited either in the 
race or in the individual. He classifies these sources of error, 
which, in his vivid picturesque language, he calls Idoisy or false 
appearances, in four categories; the idols of the 
Tribe, of the Den, of the Market-place, and of the 
Theatre. Under the first head he warns us against 
those errors and prejudices that are conunon to the 
whole race, the tribe to which we all belong; the idols of the 
Den are those which arise from the parti^ar circumstances 
of the individual, as his country, his age, his religion, or bis 
personal character; the errors of the Market^dricc are 
result of the universal habit of using terms the meaning 
which we have either net distinctly agreed on, or do not deatly 
understand* Such terms are used in the interchange of thought 
as money is passed horn hand to hand in the nsarket; and we 
accept aind transfer to othere coins whose real vaiud wc have 
not taken the troulite to test The idols of the Theatre are the 
emura fusing from frdae systems of ^ili^jiby) which dress up 
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conceptions in unreal disguises, like comedians upon the stage. 
We may compare the precautions of the older logic to the 
methods of a physician who, directing his efforts to the external 
symptoms of a disorder, should think his duty performed when 
he had purified the skin, although at the probable cost of 
driving in the disease and rendering it twice as dangerous. 
Bacon, like a more enlightened doctor, sought out the deep- 
seated constitutional source of the malady; and it was to this 
that he addressed his treatment, certain that when the internal 
cause was removed the symptoms would Vanish of themselves. 

§ II. Of the Tlfird Book, Bacon has given only a specimen, 
intended to show the iiitthod which should be adopted in 
fairr^r Collecting and classifying facts and experiments ; for 
in a careful examination of facts and experiments 
“ rnsiau. consists the whole essence of his induction, and in it 
ratio. concealed the future destinies of human know¬ 


ledge and power. This portion of the work contains a Latin 
history of the Winds (1622), of Life and Death (1623), and a 
collection of experiments in Physics, or, as he calls it. Natural 
History, written in English. This portion of the work alone is 
sufficient to show how slight are Bacon's claims or pretensions 
to the character of a discoverer in natural science, and how 
completely he was imder the influence of the errors of his day ; 
but, at the same time, it pro\ es the innate merit of his method, 
and the power of that mind which could legislate for the whole 
realm of knowledge and for sciences yet unborn. To the English 
fragment he gives the title of Sylva Sylvarum^ i.e. a collection 
of materials. This w'as published posthumously in 1627. 

The Fourth Book, Scala Intellectus^ of which Bacon left but 
a brief abstract, was intended to show the gradual march which 
ought to be followed by induction, in ascending from the fact 
perceptible to the senses to principles which arc to become 
more and more general as we advance; and the author’s object 
was to warn against the danger of leaping abruptly over the 
intermediate steps of the investigation. Of the Fifth Book, he 
wrote 01^ a preface, and the Sixth was never begun. 

§ 13 . The best proof of the soundness and fertility of Bacon’s 
methods is simple and practical. We have only to compare the 
progress of humanity in all the useful arts during the 
B^onand centuries and a half since induction has been 

generally employed in all branches of science, with 
the progp'ess made during the twenty centuries that elapsed 
between Aristotle and Bacon. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in the shorter interval that progress has been ten times greater 
than in the longer. That tnis progress is in any degree to be 
attributed to any superiority of the modem inteUect, is a sup¬ 
position too unlimitra to deserve a moment’s att^tion. Mo 
• human intellect has been more vast, more penetrating, and 
. fooucire active than that, not merely of Aristotle himself, out of 
^^gnopher after philosopher who wasted his powers in perfectly 
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insoluble abstract questions or in the sterilities of scholastic dis¬ 
putation. We may remark, too, as a strong confirmation of the 
truth of the above, that, in those sciences which are independent 
of experiments and proceed by the efforts of contemplation and 
reasoning alone—as theology, for example, or* pure geometry'— 
the ancients were as fully advanced, relatively speaking, as we 
are at this moment. The glory of Bacon is founded upon an 
union of speculative pow'er with practical utility which had never 
been so combined before. He neglected nothing as too small, 
despised nothing as too low, by which our happiness could be 
augmented: in him, above all, were combined boldness and 
pnidence, the most intense enthusiasm, and tht plainest common- 
sense. He could foresee trimnphs over nature far surpassing 
the wildest dreams of imagination, and at the same time warn 
posterity against the most trifling ill consequences that would 
proceed from a neglect of his rules. It is probable that Bacon 
generally wrote the first sketch of his works in 
English ; but he himself expressed his distrust of Bacon's 
the employment of the vulgar longue, and afterwards 
translated them into what he considered the more 
permanent form of Latin, the language of science and even of 
diplomacy. He is reported to have employed the services of 
many young men of learning as secretaries and translators : 
among these the most remarkable was Hobbes, afterwards so 
celebrated as the author of the Leinathan, The style in which 
the Latin books of the Instauratio were given to the world, 
although certainly no model of classical purity, is weighty, 
vigorous, and picturesque. 

§ 13. At the same time. Bacon’s English writings, if short, are 
very numerous; and among them unquestionably the most 
inijrartant is the little volume of Essays^ the first 
edition of which he published in 1597. It was reprinted 
several times w’ith additions, and, in its final form, (1597), 
appeared in 1625. These are short papers on an 
immense variety of subjects, from grave questions of morals 
and policy down to the arts of amusement and the most trifling 
accomplishments ; and in them appears, in a manner far more 
easily grasped by ordinary intellects than the style of his 
elaborate philosophical works, that wonderful union of depth 
and variety which characterises Bacon. The intellectual 
activity which they display is literally portentous; and their 
immense multiplicity and aptness of unexpected illustration only 
finds its own level in the originality with which Bacon manages 
to treat the most worn-out and common^ace subject, suchyfor 
instance, as friendship or gardening. No author was ever so 
concise as Bacon; and in his mode of writing there is that 
remarkable quality which gives to the style of his ^eatest con¬ 
temporary, Shakespeare, so strongly marked an individu^ity 
—that is, a combination of inteltea and imai^nation, the closest 
reasoning in the boldest metaphor, the condensed brilliancy of 
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an illustration identified with the developqient of thought. It is 
this that renders both the dramatist and the philosopher at once 
the richest and the most concise of writers. Many of Bacon’s 
essays—the inimitable discourse on Studies, for example->-are 
absolutely oppres'sive from the amount of thought which they 
condense into the closest possible compass. He wrote 
also a Latin essay on The Wisdom of the Ancients 
(1609) in which, endeavouring to explain the political 
and moral truths concealed in the m^hology of the classical 
ages, he exhibits an ingenuity which Macaulay characterises as 
almost morbid; an unfinished romance. The New At/antis 
(1627), which wa$ intended to embody his own dreams of a 
philosophical millennium; ^History of Hetiry VII{1622); and 
a vast number of state papers, judicial decisions, and other 
professional writings. All these are marked by the same vigor¬ 
ous, weighty, and rather ornamented style which is to be found 
in the Instauratio^ and are among the finest specimens of the 
English language at the period of its highest majesty and 
perfection. 

§ 14. In everj' nation there may be found a small number of 
writers who, in their life, in the objects of their studies, and in 
the form and manner of their productions, bear an obvious stamp 
of eccentricity. No country has been more prolific in such 
exceptional individualities than England, and in no age so much 
as in the sixteenth century and the years immediately following. 
There cannot be a more striking example of this small and 
curious class than the famous Robert Burton, 
Rodrrt w'hose character and writings were equally odd. 
(i57r^M. was a native of Leicestershire, and w'ent to 
school at Sutton Coldfield. He was an under¬ 


graduate at Brasenose, and obtained a studentship at Christ 
Church in 1599. The greater part of his life was passed at 
Oxford in reading and digesting what he read. He held the 
livinig of St. Thomas the Martyr in Oxford; and, during part 
of his life was vicar of Walesby, in the Lincolnshire Wolds, and 
rector of Segrave, near Loughborough. He probably seldom 
visited either of these two last. It was at Oxford that he died. 


His death gave rise to several foolish rumours. His belief in 
astrology, and the fact that he had cast his own horoscope, 
produced tha story that he committed suicide in order that his 
death might taHy with his own predictions. Others said, more 
vaguely, that he fell a victim to that melancholy which he had so 
minutely described^ overlooking the fact that his idea of melan¬ 
choly was far more humorous and embraced much more than 
, the traditional meaning gi\'en to the word. The 

Anatomy of Meiencholy^ first published in 1621, and 
purporting to be written by “ uemocrUus, junior,” is 
' a strange combination of the most extensive and out- 
o^-the-Avay reading w)th a great pow^ of observa^on and a 
Kind of grave saturnine humour. The object of the 
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writer was to give a compile monograph upon melancholy, to 
point out its causes, its symptoms, its treatment, and its cure : 
but the descriptions given of its various phases are written in 
so curious and pedantic a style, accompanied by so great a 
variety of quaint observation, and illustrated by such a mass of 
quotations from a crowd of authors, principally those m^ical 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of whom to-day 
not one man in a thousand has ever heard, that the Anatomy 
possesses an irresistible charm for anyone who has once fallen 
under its fascination. The enormous amount of curious quota¬ 
tion unth which Burton has encrusted almost every paragraph 
and line of his work has rendered him the Yavouritc study of 
some who wish to appear learned at a small expense; and his 
pages have served as a quany from which a multitude of authoiw 
have borrowed, often without any acknowledgment, much of 
their material, just as the great Roman feudal families plun¬ 
dered the Coliseum to constnict their frowning forti’ess-palaces. 
Burton’s tomb in Christ Church bears the astrological scheme 
of his own nativity, and an inscription eminently characteristic 
of the man : “Hie jacet Democritus, Junior, cui vitam dedit et 
mortem melancholia”—and this, perhaps, ha’s had something 
to do with the misconceptions about his end. 

§ 15. Our notice of the prose writers of this remarkable period 
would be incomplete without the mention of two distinguished 
philosophers. By far the less important of these is - 
Edward Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, bfrt oj- 
the elder brother of George Herbert. His curious 
and, so far as regards its detail, extravagant auto- (*583-1048). 
biography was brought to light (1764) by Horace Walpole ; and, 
although an interesting piece of reading, is not very remarkable 
as a masterpiece of style. Lord Herbert himself was a man of 
fashion, and was employed in the diplomatic service. From 
1619 to 1624, with a short interval, he was ambassador at Paris. 
At the end of his life he deserted the Royalist party and join^ 
the Roundheads in a most discreditable way. It was during^ his 
life in Paris that he published his chief work, the De Veritate 
(1624), which, with its sequels, was an elaborate pleading in 
favotu* of Deism, of which he was one of the earliest partisans 
in England. He also wrote a Lifi of Htnry^ VIII (1649), 
not published till after his death, which is certainly a valuable 
monument of |[rave and vigorous prose, although its historical 
merit is diminidied by the author’s strong partiality in &vour 
of Henry’s character. Although by profession a freethinker, 
Lord Herbert gives indications of an intens^ enthnslftitic 
religious mysticism; and there is proof that he lontgiued himself 
on mrnre man one occasion, the object oX miiacukus com¬ 
munications by which the Deity confirmed the doctrines main¬ 
tained in his book». 

But in Ibree of d^onstratton and cleamesg and precision of 
language, ndne of the English metaphysiciaus have surpassed 
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Thomas Hobbes, whose work real^ belongs to the latest period 
of Caroline prose. Hobbes was a man of extraordinary' mental 
activity, and, during the whole of his long life, was as re> 
markable for the power as for the variety of his 
't'HOMAq philosophical speculations. His theories had an in- 
(11^^x679). calculable influence on the opinions, not only of 
English, but also of continental thinkers, for nearly 
a century; and, although, since then, that influence has been 
much weakened by the errors and sophistries which are mingl^ 
in many of Hobbes' works, and undermine his authority in 
some important and arduous branches of abstract speculation 
—the great question of free-will and necessity is a case in 
point—it is doubtful wutfther any later investigations have 
thrown new light upon the principles established by him. He 
was born at Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and was 
educated, from 1603 to 1608, at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; after which he travelled abroad as tutor to William 
Cavendish, son of the future first Earl of Devonshire. On his 
return, he became intimate, through the Cavendish family’s 
influence, with the most distinguished men of his day. His 
pupil succeeded his father as Earl of Devonshire in 1626, but 
lived only two years : it was in the year of his death, 1628, that 
Hobbes dedicated to him his translation (1629) of Thucydides. 
Subsequently, as tutor to the third Earl of Devonshire, he passed 
some years in France and Italy, where he was in constant com¬ 
munication with the most illustrious scientists of his time— 
for example, Descartes, Galileo, and Harvey. His life was, 
however, uneventful: in 1646 he became mathematical tutor to 
Charles II, who gave him a pension at the Restoration; but, 
from his flnal return to England in 1653 till his death in 
1679, he lived at Chatswortb, enjoying the protection of the 
Devonshire family. His books were very numerous. After 
the Thucydides came his De Cive, printed privately in 1642 
and not published in full till 1647. In 1650 appeared an 
English essay On Human Nature and the Latin treatise De 
Corpore Politico^ which was enlarged in 1655 and translated 
into English in 1656. The famous Leviathan^ incorporating 
much of the material of the two preceding works, came out in 
1651. Its arguments on free-will were attacked by Bramhall, 
then Bishop of Derry; and Hobbes answered his critic in a 
Letter of Liberty and Necessity^ which was published in 1654. 
In 1655 he entered upon a .futile mathematical controversy, 
which lasted more than twenty years, with Dr. John Wallis, who 
held the Savilian chair of Geometry at Oxford. His collected 
works were brought out at Amsterdam in 16^. Four years 
later, at the age of eighty-foUr, he wrote a curious Latin poem 
on his 01m life, and, in 1674-5 he published a verse translation 
of the Iliad and Odyssey» His Behemoth^ a history of the Civil 
War from 1640 to 1660^ appeared surreptitiously in 1679. 
None of his b^ks, hotvever, can compare with the Leviathan, 
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a treatise in favour of moiiarchical government, whose nrgu* 
ments, however, may be applied with eqt|,al force to the defence 
of despotism. Although Hobbes was extremely bold in specula¬ 
tion, his predilections took this turn because he held 
that since, in his opinion, human nature was essen- 
tially ferocious and corrupt, the iron restraint of 
arbitrary power was alone sufficient to bridle its 
passions. This theory naturally flowed from the fundamental 
principle of his moral system—viz. that the primum mobile of all 
our actions is selfish interest. Attributing every action, then, to 
intellectual calculation, and thus cither entirely ignoring or not 
allowing sufficient influence to the moral elemeSits and affections, 
which play at least an equal part in the drama of life, Hobbes 
fell into so narrow and one-sided a view of our motives that his* 
theory is only half true. His reading was not extensive, but was 
singularly profound : and in the various branches of science and 
literature which he cultivated w'e sec that clearness of v iew and 
vigour of comprehension v\hich is often found in men of fen 
books. The treatise On Human Nature and the IMler of 
Liberty and Necessity, are, of all his works, incontestably the two 
in which the closeness of his logic and the purity and clearness 
of his style arc most visible, and the correctness of his deductions 
arc least mingled with error, flis two purely political treatises, 
which we have mentioned as containing, in their Latin form, the 
elements of Leviathan, arc remarkable for the cogency of their 
argiiinents, although many of the results at which the author 
struggles to arrive are now no longer considered capable of 
deduction from the premises. Hobbes often has been 
confounded with the enemies of religion. This is 
the result of a misconception of his doctrines, which 
are indeed materialistic, but neither professedly 
atheistic nor in antagonism to Christian theology. And, 
although Hobbes’ ethical principles arc in his own case partly 
the offspring of a cold and timorous disposition, nevertheless, 
the selflsh theo^ of human actions, when divested of the limita¬ 
tions that coniine the motive of self to those low and short¬ 
sighted views of interest generally associated with it, no more 
necessitates an immoral line of argument than any other system 
intended to illustrate the mysteries of our moral nature. 
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(i.) The Ptose Tran%lators. 

The pait \ hich was played by 
the translators m the formation of 
Lnglish literature alreidy has been 
pointed out the^ influence on 
Fnglish prose too often h « been 
undei rated Ihc work of transla* 
tion was not maiked bv .any process 
of selection, and much of the result 
shows, as \se might reasonably ev 
pect, a lack of literary art But it 
IS a mistake to imagine that the 
net outcome of all this Isboui was 
merely a supply of stories which 
furnished the dramatists with plots 
for their pla>s 1 a en the story 
books show, in many ctses, a sense 
of the value of stvlc, a harmony in 
the arrangement of their sentences, 
which places them high in the 
earbest chapter of modem prose 
farther, of the manifold intellectual 
tendencies of the Llizabcthan age, 
there was hardly one which was not, 
in one way or another, controlled or 
helped by the work of the trans* 
ktors Sir Ihomas Hoby s (1550- 
1566) translation of Castiglione s 
treatise IICortegiano{TheCourltet ), 
published in 1561, was among the 
works which settled the standra^ of 
conduct in Llizabeth s Court, repre¬ 
sented. on the side of accomplish¬ 
ments, by Sidney and Ralegh, and 
on the side of sheer intellectual 
vigour, statesmen like Hurghley 
Tnn influence must not be taken as 
immediate and direct, for a single 
book cannot be said to change the 
mnt of a wbede age but, just as 
Castlglione's book—the mirror of 
Italian society during the Renais¬ 
sance—was one of the means by 
which the pnncipal features of those 
soaal conaitaons were transferred to 
the rest of Burc^, so Holly's trans 
latfon took its in extending its 
nuthoiity. There can be very Tittle 
doubt that its influence on Lyly and 
on Euphuism generally was veiy 
QOBsiderable 


Th(- most important translations 
befoie 1600 were those from the 
Italian and Spanish novelists Late 
Greek and J^tin romances were 
also turned into 1 nglish —for ex¬ 
ample, Thom UNDtRDOWN’s 
translation (is6i)>)of the Iheagenes 
and Chant ha of Heliodoras of 
1 ticca But the most important 
foreign books at this time were by 
the long succession of Italian story 
tellers, from the anonymous wliter 
of the Nmilhno to the Renaiss-mce 
novelist Bindello, whose collection 
of anecdotes vns, on the whole, the 
most popular, if we are to judge 
from then employment by both 
translators and dramatists. Ban 
dellos noNbIs had been published. 
In definitive foim, in the 

1 renebman, Francois de Beneforest, 
had used them freely for his //rr- 
fotm 7ragtqtas (1559) and, doubt¬ 
less, the Lnglisn translators used 
Bbllefoipst as much as Bandello. 
In 156a, Arthur Brokt {d. 1563) 
had translated one of Bandello s 
stories into Lnglish verse, giiing it 
the title of The Tragical! Htdor\e 
of Romeus and Julmt, which, in its 
ultimate result, is familiar to e\ery 
English readei In 1566 and 1567, 
appeared WiiliAM PAIN71KS 
(1540^-1594) Palace of Pleasure on 
at^rable treasure house of stones 
drawn from Bandello, Belleforest, 
Boccacao, and other sources, in¬ 
cluding the Featomitht of Giraldo 
Cinthio, which had been pubbshed 
in Italian two years before 1 1565). 
Barnabe Rich, in 1581, drew upon 
Bandello and Cmthio for his stbry 
of Apollontus and Stlla. In the 
next year {1583} Ggosce Whft- 
STONF (1544 7-1587?),^ who had pre¬ 
vious (1578) ^nd^ his Promos 
and Cassandra on the same theme, 
introduced a translation of one of 
Cinthio'e lomances into his 7 t^- 
tameron of Civil a collec¬ 

tion of tales on the usual plan of the 
Italian novelists and their imitators. 
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Again, in 15^. ve find a book of 
teles called TarUon's News out 
Purgatory, which purports to come 
from the ghost of Rimard Taiiton, 
the famous comic actor, then two 
years dead. These are all, of course, 
popular adaptations mther than 
translations, but the amount of ori¬ 
ginal work in them is a hardly percep¬ 
tible minimum. The translation of 
Spanish novdists was more seriously 
undertaken. Isidro Mcxia’s novel of 
Timur was translated in Fortescue's 
Forest from which it was taken 
by Marlowe for the foundation of 
Tamhurtaiue the Great. The Diana 
Rnamorada of Montemayor, which 
.Sidney had already laid under con¬ 
tribution for his Areadia, was twice 
translated between 1595 and 1600, 
first, in manuscriptr by Thomas 
Wilson , secondly (1598), by Dar- 
THOLOMKW Youno. Cervaiitcs ap- 
pe.'ired in English in Thomas .Shkl- 
'ion’s translation (i6ia), seven years 
later than the orijnnnl. Of other 
foreign authors, Ralielais, in the 
quaint and admirable translation 
of Sir Thomas URgriiART (t6ii- 
1660), came out in ifiu. This, 
which was completed by P. A. Mot- 
teux and others in 1708, is somewhat 
lieyond the scope of our present 
period Similarly, Machiavelli, whose 
influence on the political life of the 
period was so considerable, was not 
.seen in F.nglish till 1640, when 
Koward Dacrrs translated The 
Prince and one or two of the mis¬ 
cellaneous essays, such as the life of 
Castruccio Castracane. Up till that 
time, his w'ork must have been known 
either from the Italian editions (first 
in 1532)1 the four I.atin editions, or 
Guifiaume Cappel's French trans¬ 
lation (1553^ 

The finest English translation of 
a classical author appeared in 157^, 
and again, in its second edition, ui 
^ 595 - This was the Plutarch of 
Sir Thomas North (iss^P-ifioi ?), 
which, for the splendid vigour and 
seveiitjr of its style, must be redconed 
the chief contributiem to English 
prose before Hookey. North can¬ 
not be said to be a plain writer: 
the height of his subject and its an¬ 
tiquity drove him, not unwillingly, 
into intricacies of construction and a 


somewhat confused disregard of his 
periods: and one is luirdly surprised 
that his Plutarch, in the eighteenth 
century, became obsolete and was 
supplanted by the perspicuous but 
commonplace translation of the 
brothers Langhorne. It is also to 
be noted that he translated, not 
from the Greek, but from the French 
of Jacques AmyoL Had North, 
however, been an original author 
instead of a translator, his fame 
among the writers of Elisabeth's 
reign w'ould b (9 equal to that of 
Hooker; and, for the student of 
F.ng]ish prose, his position is itot 
dissimilar. His most important fol- ' 
lower in classical translation was the 
voluminous PifiTKMON Holland 
1552-1637), fellow of Trinity Col- 
ege, Cambridge, w‘ho, beside his 
amous version of Livy (1600), trans- 
ated everything else he could lay 
ids hands on. including Camden^ 
Britannia (16 to). 

Another great P^izabcthan was 
John f'LORio (1553 ?-i6a5), whose 
parents were refugees from the Vnl- 
telliiui. hlorio lived in England all 
his life, and was in touch with the 
chief literarv men of his day. He 
was a singular Kuphuist, and sliared 
in the strained eccentricities of h’s 
tribe—the love for punning and 
other aifectationa But his trans¬ 
lation of Montaigne's Essays, pub¬ 
lished, twenty-three years after the 
original, in 1603, although it is not 
free from some iiedantiy of this 
kind, is, in one wav, the ideal of a 
translation. It is fluent, and at the 
same time literal; but, above every¬ 
thing else, Florio has managed to 
catch the very spirit of Montaigne 
and to reprciduce it in an exact 
facsimile, with just that amonnt 
of freedom which emphasises bis 
own individuality. No wrriter has 
probably been so handled by a 
thoroughly congenial spirit as Mon¬ 
taigne nas been handled by Florio. 
This admirable work is now acces¬ 
sible to the student in several popu¬ 
lar editions; and, as n sjieainea 
of Dizabethan translation, he can 
find nothing tliat can exdd Ij. 
n«rio*s Italic dictionary, A World 
cf Words, was first published in 
159 ^ 
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(a.) The Pamphleteers, 

The most important feature in the 
ordinary prose*\\Titing of the day is 
furnish^ by the pamphleteers. The 
most famous of th^ were, with 
more glory to their reputation, con- 
cemea in the foundation of the 
English drama, and their names 
will be found in their proper place. 
The pamphl ts, which exist in im¬ 
mense numbers, do not In any sense 
connect themselves with the splendid 
traditions of Elizats'than prose: but 
tiiey are most important ft their 
exhiliition of the copious vocabulary 
of the age. More dehnitely literary 
than any are the Euphuistic dia¬ 
logues and romances, in which John 
Lyly was followed by Robert Greene 
and Thomas I.odge, to say nothing of 
lesser writers. Again, there were the 
numerous semi-religious pamphlets, 
like Greene’s Groafi-worth of Wit, m 
which the egregious sinners of the 
age openly lament'd their wickt'd- 
ness—perhaps very sincerely for the 
time being. 'I'liomns Dekkcr, the 
dramatist, was very fertile in prose 
work of this kind; and his Gull's 
Horn-Book and Seven Deadly Sins of 
IjondoH are, with his plays, an in¬ 
valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Ixindon life at this period. But 
by far the most interesting of all the 
pamphlets are those concerned with 
literary and religious controversies. 
'Fhesc masterpieces of scurrilous 
abuse—not by any means without 
humour—were written by University 
men whose education had in every 
case been excellent. I'liOMAS N.\sh 
(1567-1601), for example, was a 
Cambridge man. He, like Greene, 
wrote plays' but certainly his repu¬ 
tation stands upon the ground of 
the pamfdilet No one lias ever 
shown so brilliant a genius for 
calling names ns this contentious 
sdiolar. Attention to grammar was 
not r^ulsite in a style like Nash's: 
the sine qv& non was to be voluble, 
expressive, and vivid; to know how 
to ring changes on the most offen¬ 
sive phrnse.s, to insert adroit epithets 
here .and there, and to keep up a 
breathless and perpetual strain of 
abuse. There is irienty of I.iatin in 
these pamphlets, plenty of Eiiphiiised 


Italian nnd .Spanish—plenty, too. of 
gutter-Englisb. Naslvs most famous 
achievement is his attack upon 
Spenser’s fi lend, the exclusive arbiter 
of taste with a certain clique, the 
bombastic and frigid Gabriel Harvey. 
'Fhe only reasoh for this onslaught 
could have been that Nash was an¬ 
noyed by the good conceit which 
Harvey certainly had of himself and 
his position ; and the chief argument 
which Nash used was the fact tliat 
his adversary's father had been a 
rope-maker at Saffron Walden. On 
this ground, however, lie consti urted 
a splendid edifice of abuse, to which 
Harvey, with levs humour and n less 
versatile comm.ind of J^nghsh, was in¬ 
capable of replying coherently. One 
would think, after reading J/aiv 
with you to Saffron Walden (1596), 
that the force of invective could go 
no farther. But the choicest flowets 
of langimgc belong to the Martin 
Maipielnte controversy, in whicii 
Nasii almost cerbiinly took a pai L 
The history of this pamphleteering 
war is intiicate and unprofitable. 
It is sufficient to s.iy that it rose out 
of the grCiat quarrel between the 
Ihiritan and Episcopalian sections 
of the Church, and its subject was 
the fruitful topic of Church govern¬ 
ment. ’fhe' Episcopal order was, on 
the one hand, attacked (1586-9^ by 
an anonymous writer—or syndioite 
of writers—^who called hims<‘lf Martin 
Marprelate, and is generally identi¬ 
fied with a Welsh parson, one JOHUr 
Penry (1559-1593): on the other, it 
responded through the nioudi of 
Tliomas Cooper, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and a number of other 
writers. John Udall, not to be 
confounded with the more famous 
Nicholas Udall, Provost of Eton, 
took an early part in the controversy 
on the Puritan side, and died (1593) 
in the prison to which he wus sent 
in con^uence of his unruly action. 
The dispute raged hotly from 1588 
to 1590, the Martinists evading their 
pursuers by carrying their piTnting- 
press about the country ; and it finally 
died—unfortunately, only in the form 
of pamphlets-t-of sheer exhaustion. 
As might be expected, the paint of 
these pamphlets lies, not in their 
theolopcnl discrimination—although 
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their religious allusions are plentiful 
and indectiDt—but in Uie extraordi¬ 
nary enei:gy of their personal attacks 
on the l^ing men of each jxirty. 
No more instructive comment on 
tfie strangely contradictory spirit of 
the day can be found than the 
historical link which unites these 
monuments of vulgar p.'isquinade 
with the great defence of the 
Anglican position embodied in 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

(3.) Historians, etc. 

1 he histories of this age ate plen¬ 
tiful, but have no degree of interest. 
One of the earliest of these is the 
Abridgement of the Chroniclet if 
F.ngland^v^'i), by RlCHAKU Gr.M- 
10N {(L 1572?), a printer, and the 
editor and continuator of Hall's 
Chronicle. He was thrown into 
prison lor printing the proclama¬ 
tion of Lady Jane Grey’s succession 
to the throne. Later on (1568) he 
published a Chronicle compil^ from 
older historians. Of the chief chron¬ 
iclers who succeeded him, and of 
Stow, his contemporary, and the 
object of his constant attacks, we 
have spoken in the text. In con¬ 
nection with them should be men¬ 
tioned William Harrison (1534- 
1593), whose De\i.ription tf Eng¬ 
land (1577) belongs to the Uni¬ 
versal Cosmography projected and 
begun by Reginald Wolfe, the 
Queen's printer, and appeared in 
front of Holinshed's Chronicle. The 
book IS full of value to the student 
of English nianneis and customs 
Harnson also translated Bellendcn's 
•Scottish version of Hector Boece 
into English, and compiled a Great 
C hroHougy in manuscripL 
George Buchanan (1506-1582) 
wrote his History of Scotland {Eerum 
Scoticarum. Historia, 158a) in Latin. 
He was one of the most learned men 
of his age, tuid bad studied at St 
.Andrews and Paris. In 1569 the 
Council of Regency appointed him 
tutor to the young James VL In 
addition to his hist^ and other 
Tiatin prose works, ne made a 
metikaf latin version of the Psalms, 
and satirised the Secretary Maitland 
of Leihiugton in CkamekoHt a piece 


of vernacular prose. His translation 
of the Psalms found a rival m the 
next century (1637) m that made 
by ArtIiuk Johns'Ion (1587-1641), 
physician to Charles I. 

Sir John Hayward (i564?-i627) 
published (1599) The First Fart if 
the Ijfe and Reign of King Henry 
IK dedicited to the I£arl of Essex. 
Eli/abetli was offended by the book, 
and threw the author into prison; 
but James I afterwards patronised 
and knighted hiih. His subsequent 
histones. were The Livei of the 
three Norman Kings f England, 
Ihltiam/, William It, and Henry 
/ (1613), which he dedicated to 
t 'liarles, I*rincc of W'ales ; and The 
Life and Reign of King Edioard VI, 
with the beginning of the Reign of 
Queen F.thabcth, which was jnib- 
lishcd after his death (1630), 

Kiciiakd Knoi.lks (d. 1610), 
master of the grammar school at 
Sandwich in Kent, published (1603) 
a History of the Turks, which John¬ 
son highly extolled in Utie Ramblct. 
"He nas displayed all the ex¬ 
cellencies that narratu'e can admit. 
His style, though somewhat obscured 
by time, and vitiated by false wit, is 
pure, neivous, elevated, and clear. 
Nothing could have sunk this author 
into ol^urity but the remoteness 
and barbarity of the people he 
relates." The history was con¬ 
tinued by the dramatist 'I'homas 
Nabbes. 

In i6i 2 and 1617 SAMUEL 
Daniel, the poet, published two 
parts of a History of England 
from the Conquest to the Reign if 
Edward IH. Hallam’s critirism is 
well worth quoting: " It is written 
with a freedom train all stiffness, 
and a purity of stWe, which hardly 
any other work of so early a date 
exhibits. These qualities are indeed 
so remarkable that it would require 
a good deal of critical tRiservation to 
distinguish it even from writings of 
the idgn of Anne, and whm it 
di&n ttom them, (I speak oahr of 
the secondary class of works, wqieh 
have not much individu^ty pf 
manner,) it is by a more select 
idiom, and by an absence of the 
Gallicism or vulgarity which an: 
often found in that age.” 
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\nother ^peLics of hibtoiy is 
represented bv the Britannia (X586) 
of W11.UAM Camuln (1551-1623). 
held master of Westminstei^ School 
ind Clarenceux King-at-Arms. As 
a topographical description of Great 
Britain from the earliest times, the 
Bntannia forms one of the mo<it 
valuable sources of antiquarian 
knowledge. v.nmden endowed a 
historical chair at Oxford, and was 
the patron of Ben Jonson 111 his 
early years. He afeo wrote % I^tin 
hibtoiy of the reign of Kiiiabeth, 
which was published m 1615 

A later antiquary of some eminence 
was hlK HlNRY bPLIMAN (1564>- 
1641), who iiublished in Latin various 
works upon legal and ecclesiastical 
antiquities One of the pnncipal of 
these IS a history of the English 
Councils, which began to appear 
in 1639, and was continued (1664) 
under the editorship of Sir William 
Dugdale 

In addition to the collectors of 
travellers tales, many private gentle¬ 
men of this period left accounts 
of their travels. Ihe Scotchman, 
WiLi T \M Li 1 Hoow (1583-1645 7 ), 
brought out a book m 1614, which, 
in a neatly enlarged form (163a), 
described nineteen > ears of travelling 
on foot through fcuropc, Asia, and 
Africa. GlORGl:. .SANDts (1578- 
1644), the youngest son of Edwin 
bandys, \rchbishop of York, wrote 
an jiccount (1615) of bis liavels in 
the l^t, which was voy populai 
and was repeatedly published in the 
seventeenth centuiv He also pro 
duced a metrical version of Ovids 
Metamorphoses {i6ai-6) 


Glorgl PurisNHAMs (d 1590) 
Art ^ English Poi.\y (ks8o) is the 
chief critical work of'^Iuabeth's 
reign. It is not by any means the 
only work of its utid. Gascoigne 
had furnished instruction in the diffi¬ 
cult art in 1575, and Sir I%ilip 
Sidney wrote ffie work eventually 
known as fhe Defeuct Poeiy about 
1579, and, besides these, a number 
of lesser writers had debated the 
question of qiuntity versus accent 
and rhyme Puttenhanis book is 
not very valuable ns prose, but it 
shows a very enlightened attitude 
townnls (he disputed standard of 
poetry, and, without doubt, it had 
its share in the rejection of Gabnel 
Harv^s uncouth attempt to natu¬ 
ralise Latin prosody in England, 
and in settling the elastic criterion of 
Elizabethan poetry. 

Although John Si^iuln (1584- 
1654), that "gulf of learnine, ' the 
fiiend of Camden and Ben Jonson, 
and by far the most learned of 
Ehzabethan jurists, is scarcely of the 
number of the historians, yet his 
Ic^k-ialk (1689), pubbsbed long 
after his death, gives him a place 
among those men of letters whose 
mere conversation has contributed 
something to literature The Pahle- 
lalk IS an anthology of his wit and 
wisdom, and is intensely valuable 
as the revelation of a mind whose 
whole course of thought was directed 
and strengtliened by the pohticol 
and religious spirit of England 
immediately after the Reforma¬ 
tion. belden s remaining works aie 
very voluminous, and ore chiefly in 
L«tin. 
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CHAPTER VI. * 

THE DAWN OF IHL DKAMA. 

§ I. Origin of ihc Difiina. The ur Mt/aile-piayfi. §2. The 

Moralities. § 3. The Interludes John IIi.y^^uoo. § 4. l^geaiitit. 
Ldtm plays. § 5. Chroniclc*p 1 ays. BAL^'b A'vn^ JohuH. I'lrst 
English tragedies: Gorboduc. § 6 First Englisli comedies Ralph 
Roister Dottier and Gammer GurtoH i Needle. §7. Actors. Thetatics. 
Scenery and properties of the stage. § 8. Dramatic authors usually 
actors. § 9. Early English playwnghts: Lyia ; Pkij.i.I' , GKi-KNif ; 
Nash , LoDOb ; Kvu. § 10. Maki.owc. § u. Anonymous plays. 


§ I. The Drama, although it receives, as a whole, very little 
study, is, in a certain sense, the most remarkable and perhaps the 
most intensely national department of our literature ; 

.ind consequently its origin and development were 
peculiar, and totally different from anything to be 
found in the history of other European countries. Spain and 
England alone, among all the modern and civilised nations, 
possess a theatrical literature independent in its origin, char¬ 
acteristic in its form, and faithfully reflecting the features, 
moral, social, and intellectual, of the people among whom it 
arose ; and, since there is a strong national distinction between 
the Spaniard and Englishman, it is natural that the character 
of Spanish drama has little in common with the drama of 
England, save a similar element of romance. It is possible to 
trace the earliest orimn of our own stage to a period not very 
long sub^uent to the Norman Conquest: for the custom of 
representing episodes from biblical History and the lives of the 
Saints in a rude dramatic form seems to have been introduced 
from France, and to have been employed by the cleigy as a 
means of communicating religious instruction to the rude popu¬ 
lace of the Anglo-Norman epoch. Such relimous 
spectacles, from the sacred nature of their subject 
and^ eframatk ^soncBf were called Mysteridd or AfdrofUs : die 
earliest of whose representation *we have record is the Mytteor 
of Sl Katharipe» composed by Cieeffrey, master of the convent 
school at St. Ahtons, fbr peimnnance W his pupils at Don- 
stable Friory.nb date was probably about lUd. GepAhv, 
whoae house was burned the alter the plfiy,o took; Holy 
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Orders, and became Abbot of St. Albans in 1119. The play 
itself consisted, so far as we know, of a scries of sce];^^ repre^ 
senting the miracles and martyi^om of the saint, and was 
performed on the festival commemorating her death (Nov. 25, 
in our calendar). In an age when the great mass of the laity, 
from the highest to the lowest, was in a state of extreme ignor¬ 
ance, and the little learning of the day was confined to the 
Church, it v'as quite natural that the governing class of eccle¬ 
siastics should emplo)r so obvious a means of communicating 
elementary religious instruction to the people, and so, by 
gratifying the Cfuriositv of their rude hearers, extend and 
strengthen the Church’s influence. Obviously, the form and 
spirit of these mysteries were deri\cd from the Church’s ritual. 

Plays like this of St. Katharine were applications and 
extensions of the principle which gave so realistic 
teries and dramatic a character to the services of Holy 
Week and Easter—the Palm Sunday procession, 
the office of Tenebra^ the Washing of the Feet on 
Maundy Thursday, the deposition of the Host in the Easter 
Sepulchre, and the '‘dr>' masses” of Good Friday and Easter 
Even. In the hymns proper to these sc^^ices a species of dra¬ 
matic colloquy was freely used— c.g. in the Gloria Lam et Honor 
of Palm Sunday, the long Reproaches of Crood Friday, and the 
Sequence of Easter \ya.yXViciimcepaschali)^ part of which is a 
dialogue between the Maries and the apostles. The Mystery 
was a further attempt to popularise all this—to draw people to 
the Church by providing them with religious amusement. Some¬ 
times the Mystery was brought bodily into the services them¬ 
selves : for example, the famous Procession of the Ass, with its 
hymn Orientis parttbus^ was nothing but a scene from a Miracle- 
play inserted into the ordinary office. A further means to the 
popularity of these performances was the language 
wrutenU which they were written. It is supposed, although 
tht vulgar it is bv no means certain, that Abbot Geoffrey’s 
iongHt. Dunstable play was written in French, in a language 
which would be clearly understood, and that the words and 
action of the piece were thus intelligible to the audience. It 
is no wonder, then, that these plays grew in popular favour. 
Not only in England, but in the early literature of other 
European countries. Mysteries and Miracle-plays abound. 
Spain, Germany, France, and Italy possess examples so abun¬ 
dant that their collection would form a considerable library. In 
deej^ religious countries like Spain sucl) plays had a very im¬ 
portant ipmence, which popularly stnvives in the Holy Week 
processioDS at Seville and the ceremonies of holy days, and 
' especially of Corpus Christi Day, throughout the 
^fsfrvaltif country : their literaiy influence is seen in the Au/os 
saeramentales of Calderon and other writers, com- 
’ posed for the gtesA festival of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Courthope points out, in his chapter on the subject, 
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that tliu institution of this tcstival in 'tc64, and its revival by 
the Council of Vienne in 1311, proved the eventual sal^uard 
of these Mysteries, which had then passed more or less front 
the hands of the clergy, and were becoming objects of clerical 
suspicion. “ This festival,” he says, “ now became as popular 
and as splendid as the Dionysia at Athens ” : and so, just as the 
Athenian drama was intimately connected with religious obser- 
v ances, so the elements of English drama formed no small part 
of a pious celebration. It will appear natural enough that, on 
any of the high feasts of the Church, or on the anniversary of 
.my important saint or religious event, the saim or the occurrence 
should be represented in a visible form, wim such details as 
either Holy Scripture, legend, or the author’s imagination coul^ 
supply. The earliest Mysteries were composed for Christmas 
.uid Easter, and thus form two distinct cycles. To the childish 
and straightforward art of these dramatists of the j)rama~ 
convent there was no impropriety in the strict and tnatianand 
liter.il copying of every circumstance in the original 
narrative which they dramatised ; and the simple 
faith of their audience saw no irrevciencc in the introduction 
of the highest supernatural beings—the 'Prinity and the orders 
of angels. Indeed, the spect.itors saw nothing which detracted 
at all from the sanctity of the drama. Tt was, in the first 
place, at any rale, composed by monks and acted by monks; 
the cathedral was transformed, in many instances, into a theatre ; 
the stage, a species of graduated platform in three divisions 
rising one over the other, was placed near or above the high 
•dtar; and the costumes were furnished from the rich v^csliy 
of the church. This is the case with the Strasburg Mir,icle- 
play v\ hich Longfellow inserted in his Golden Legend ; and 
his evidence may be received as the tiustworthy authority of 
.1 writer well acc(uaintcd with this species of literature. At 
Florence the Diiomo, winch, like Old St. Paul's or the Cathedral 
of Amiens, was the centre and symbol of the common civic 
life, was used for this purpose, and the Florentine repre¬ 
sentations of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise suggested the 
primary conception and shape of Dante’s great poem and, 
to a ci'itain extent, its title—the Divine Comedy. Taking 
this into account, we find in Dante’s work a link which 
proves the somewhat obvious connection between the Miraclc- 
play and the medieval allegory-poem—between the dogmatic 
early drama and the essential dogmatism, sacred or pro- 
fMe, of figurative poetry. The stage arrangements were 
simple : the three platforms into which the stage was divided 
represented Heaven, Earth, and Hell ; and the -dramatis 
persona made their appearance on that part of the ststge 
corresponding with their nature. This combination of -the 
supernaturad and human is illustrated by medieval pictures 
and sculpture^ and by the stained glass of all ages. Such 
admirable compositions as the sculptures which remain above 
ENO. LIT. L 
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the doorways of Bourgies and Chartres Cathedrals, with their 
almost peitect arrangement and wealth of detail, were no 
doubt aided by the reminiscence and recurrence of the local 
Mysteries, and, in their turn, help us to realise the way in 
which these pieces were represented. In PIngland, however, 
the staging seems to have been even more simple. It was 
absolutely necessary that some comic element should be intro^ 
duced to enliven the graver scenes, and especially in pieces 
of inordinate length. One play, founded on the Creation and 
the Fall oi Man, occupied six days in the performance. Some 
alleviation was needed ; and, considering the rude civilisation 
of the'* audience, some farcical or amusing clement 
was absolutely requited. This was found in the 
My^tenei. casy expedient of placing the wicked personages of 
the drama, whether human or spiritual, in ludicrous 
situations, or surrounded by ludicrous accompaniments. Thus 
the Devil generally played the part of clown or jester, and 
was exhibited in a humour half terrific and half burlesque. But 
the audience were not contented with the amusement which it 
cxtractf^ from the grotesque gambols and defeated machina¬ 
tions of Satan and his imps, or with the mixture of merriment 
and horror inspired by horns, and tails, and hairy faces, and 
howling mouths ; and so the authors of the piece introduced 
human buffoons. The modern puppet-play of Ihinch and Judy, 
with its struggle between Tunch and the Devil, is unquestion- 
abl> a direct siir\ ival of those miracle-plays in which the Evil 
One uas alternately the conqueror and victim of the Buffoon or 
Jester. This human clown was also called the Vice, a tifrrm 
which is used in Shakespeare with this allusion. It is casy to 
see that these ludicrous episodes, introduced to enliven the 
severity of a sacred tragedy, kept a conventional hold upon 
the drama. The necessity of relieving tragic gloom in some 
such way produced the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet^ and was 
responsible for the feeble and unreadable comic interludes in 
Massinger’s plays and Ford’s tragedies. 

Some idea of these ancient religious dramas may be formed 
from the titles of some of th'^m which ha%e been preserved. 

These are, for the most part, Corpus Christi 
jiflijfi dramas. The importance of the Corpus Christi 

mentioned above; it was the 
nursing-mother of English drama. The twelfth-century Miracle- 
plays had been performed in church and by clergy. A gradual 
process of secularisation had taken place. With the intro¬ 
duction of secular performers, the Mysteries passed from the 
church to the churchyard, and so into the streets. In the four¬ 
teenth century they were transferred to the care of pious laymen, 
the members of confraternities and guilds. The guild itself was 
a far-reaching organisation, and the performance of these plays 
represented its religious side of action. Like the Spanish 
CaJradiaSf the guilds and confraternities arranged their Corpus 
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Christ! processions and their Corpus Christi dramas : the stage 
now became portable and was set up in the street, the actors 
robing in a hollow space beneath it, which communicated with 
the upper story by a trap-door. The chief plays of this type 
which remain to us arc the Corpus Christi Mysteries of Yora, 
Wakefidd, and Coventry, and the Whitsuntide plays of Chester. 
Of these the most interesting are the Wakefield 
plays, generally known as the Towncley Mysteries, 
from the name of the family which long possessed ‘ 
the original MSS. They belong to various periods of the four¬ 
teenth century, and contain strong traces of^the influence of 
the contemporary York plays, but have far more local colour and 
characteristic humour. They arc supposed to have been per¬ 
formed at Woodkirk Fair, near Wakefield. York was the centre 
of dramatic influence in the North; while Chester was thedramatic 
metropolis of the West and North-West, and made its influence 
felt in the Dublin Mysteries. The so-called Coventry plays in 
the Cottonian MSS. arc of the fifteenth century, and are assumed 
to have been acted by the Franciscans of the town. Of the 
guild-plays of Coventry we have only two left, and theft text 
is fragmentary and corrupt. The Creation, the Fall, the Stor>’ 
of Cain and Abel, the Deluge, the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and the Crucifixion ; these, and the lives of the saints, w'ere 
the materials of these simple dramas. They are generally 
written in mixed prose and verse, and, although abounding in 
anachronisms and absurdities both of character and dialogue, 
they sometimes contain passages of simple and natural pathos, 
and 'sometimes scenes which must have affected the spectators 
with intense awe and reverence. In the Wakefield Miracle- 
plays a comic scene is produced by the refusal of Noah’s wife to 
enter the ark, and by the beating which justly terminates her 
resistance and scolding. On the other hand, the same plays 
contain a pathetic dialogue between Abraham and Isaac, 
which may be compared with a similar dialogue in a con¬ 
temporary Suffolk Mystery ; and mysteries which surrounded 
the Holy Sacrament must, in spite of comic scenes, have 
produced a strong impression in an age of childlike, ardent 
faith. The staging of these spectacles was as magnificent 
as possible, and every expedient was employed to increase 
the illusion of the scene. Thus there is a tradition that a 
condemned criminal was actually crucified on the stage as 
the penitent thief. Medieval art is a sufficient proof of the 
strength of this illusion. The Deity is^ often represented in 
the costume of a Pope or Bishop: this, which ai^pears to 
modem minds somewhat irreverent anthropomoi))hism, was 
looked upon then as quite the reverse. The Deity of the play 
was clothed in splendid vestments, which were thus associated 
with the highest ideas of reverence. Again, the innumer¬ 
able anecdotes in which evil spirits are represented as baffied 
and defeated by a very moderate amount of cunning and dex- 
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terity may easily have found their origin in the peculiar tenets 
then current with respect to evil spirits. The personality of 
the Devil, as pictured by the Christian of the Middle Ages, 
was not that of a terrible and awful being, but of a mis¬ 
chievous goblin whose power had been annihilated by our 
Lord’s resurrection. 


To trace the gradual changes which connect the regular drama 
of modern times with the early Mysteries of the twelfth century 
is simply to point out the steps by which the dramatic 
art, diverging from its exclusively religious character, 
Afjfitrriei. acquifcd more and more of a secular spirit in its 
subjects ar i in the personages who took part in it. 
The Mystery, once the only form of dramatic representation, 
continued to be popular up to the end of the fourteenth century : 
and even now, in some pastoral and remote corners of Europe, 
where the primitive faith is still simple, fervent, and untouched 
by casuistry, and the manners of the people have been little 
modified by contact with foreign civilisation, the Mystery, with 
very little alteration, is still retained. In the retired valleys of 
Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in some seldom v isited districts 


in Germany, the peasants still annually perform a scries of 
dramatic tableaux representing episodes in the life of Christ. 
The famous 01 x;r-Ammergau Passion-play sets forth the whole 
scheme of Redemption by th.it employment of type and anti¬ 
type which was so conspicuous a feature in all the great 
mediev'al schemes of religious decoration, and is found in the 
structure of the old English Mysteries. Another survival, or 
rather ad.iptation, of the Miracle-pla), is found in a work so 
consonant with modern feeling as Wagners Patsifal. But, in 
the later Mysteries, vve observe a distinct change of attitude, a 
tendency to symbolical rather than literal representation, which 
infallibly opens the way to 1 wider conception of the art. This 
is especially the rase with the Fran'ciscan plays of Coventrj’. 

Momhttfi Morality^ as it is called, the first step in the 

ora I ifs. of the dr.ima, grew naturally out of the 

Mystery, and eventually, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, supplanted it. The gieat a^e of monasticism w'as over ; 
the spirit of the new era was essentially secular ; the monopoly 
of learning was gradually passing out of the hands of eccle¬ 
siastics ; the layman was lull of fresh mercantile energy, and 
was waking up to a new intelligence. Moreover, the lay mind, 
naturally devout, was shocked by the unfortunate events of 
the Papal Captivity at Avignon and the Great Schism which 
followed, and, not only in England, but in every country, a 
certain hostility to the existing state of the Church and a 
desire for reform abounded. Abroad, these opinions were 
expressed b>’ Petrarch and a long succession of lay authors: 
^in England, the spirit found its chief outlet in the Moralities. 
"Even when these works were the production of Churchmen 
like Bishop Bale, their authors did not stand as examples 
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of the mind of the Church, but were strongly tainted with 
the unorthodox and rationalistic views of the early^^eformers. 
'I'hc subjects of these dramas were not directly sacred, but 
were intended to convey a religious moral by 
means of symbolism and by the emplo^nment of CAamcier. 
an abstract or allegorical action and dramatis 
Personce. In short, the allegoiical spirit which 
is seen in the poems of Lydgate and the school of Chaucer 
rcceiv€s in the Moralities its dramatised version. Instead 
of the Deity and His angels, the Saints, the Patriarchs, and 
the characters of the Old and New Testanicnt, the persons 
nho figure in the Moralities are Every-Man—a general type or 
expression of humanity—Lusty Juventus—who represents the 
follies and weaknesses of youth -(Jood Counsel, Repentance, 
(lluttony, Pride, Avarice, .and the like. The great weakness 
of the Morality was that, in taking general abstractions fur its 
dramatis Persona^ it eitlier ga\e them so much individuality 
that their real intention was concealed, or so little that they w'ere 
dull abstract qualities and nothing more. The action was in 
general exceedingly simple, and the tone grave and doctrinal, 
although, of course, there still existed the old necessity for the 
introduction of comic scenes. The Devil was far too popular 
and useful a personage to be suppressed; and his battles and 
scoldings with the Vice or Clown were still retained to furnish 
forth “ a fit of mirth.” 'riius certain likenesses to the Mystcr> 
icmaincd, certain distinctions from it w'cre adopted, but the 
lending difference between the Mysterj' and the Morality is, to 
quote Professor Courthope, that “while the Miraclc-play mcrelj 
exhibits a series of isolated scenes, in illustration of a doctrinal 
thesis, the Morality w'orks out the purpose of its allegor}' In 
means of a continuous plot.” 

Several of these Moralities remain, working away little by 
little from their original purpose until they touch the border 
of the regular drama. The outline of one of them, 

The Cradle of Security, has been preserved in the 
narrative of an old man who, in his early childhood, 
had formed one of the audience. Its moral was addressed to 
careless and sensual sovereigns. Its principal personage, a 
king, neglecting his high duties and plunged in voluptuous 
pleasures, is put to sleep in a cradle. Foui* beautiful ladies 
hold the golden chains that bind him to this couch, and sing 
while they rock him. Suddenly there comes a terrible knock 
at the door ; the courtiers are all scattered ; and the king, 
awaking, finds himself in the custody of two stern and 
tremendous figures, sent by God to punish his voluptuousness 
and vice. In a similar way the action of the Morality Lusty 
Jmietitus contains a vivid and even humorous picture of the 
cxtravag^ce of a young heir, surrounded by companions, the 
Virtues and the Vices, each of whom attempts to attract hiip. 
The Vices, flattering his depraved inclinations, succeed, and 
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the piece ends with another demonstration of the inevitable 
misery ai^} punishment which follow a departure from the 
strict path of virtue and religion. From all this it will be seen 
how impossible it is to draw any but general distinctions, 
chronological as well as critical, between the Mystery and the 
Morality. The one species imperceptibly melts into the other. 
What those general distinctions are may be gathered from 
what has already been said. They resolve themselves into two 
heads : fiist, the disjointed tableau is abandoned for a connected 
plot; secondly, the dratnatis personee are no longer biblical 
but theological. • But, later on, with the great change in the 
spirit of poetry, came t change in the history of the Morality. 
The courtly spirit, so conspicuous a mark of the Renaissance 
and Humanism, infected it, and it became hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the Masque. The Elements, the Virtues, the Vices, 
or the Seasons and reigns of nature were introduced cither 
to convey some physical or philosophical instruction in the 
guise of allegory, or to compliment the king or some great 
personage on a festival occasion. Of this class is Skelton’s 
Masque of Magnificence. A verj’ industrious M’ritcr of Morali¬ 
ties was John Bale, Bishop of Ossory (1495-1563), who will 
presently be mentioned as one of the founders of our national 
drama. 

§ 3. Side by side with the Moralities, and bearing a ver> 
strong general resemblance to them, grew up the Intertude\\ 
j . f . which neveitheless bring us considerably nearer 
n et u ts. regular drama. The Interlude was of early 

growth, and one specimen can be assigned to the reign of 
Edward 1 . Such of the shorter Moralities as Lusty Juventus^ 
which was written in the middle of the sixteenth centur), 
may be counted as Interludes; for this class of composi¬ 
tion, as its name implies, was intended to HU up the intervals 
between the courses of a banquet, and was therefore short 
and pithy. The tone of the Interlude was merry and farcical; 
its subject, while still adhering in some sense to religion, 
deserted moral theology for controversy; and, during the great 
dogmatic war between the Church of Rome and the Reformers, 
the Interlude played a very prominent part on both sides 
of the question. The most prolific author of these grotesque 
and fnerry pieces was John Heywood, who is said 
been educated at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
luid must not be confounded with his namesake, the 
Cambridge man, Thomas Heywood the dramatist. 
He was attached to the King’s person as a singer—^not an 
official Itiember of the royal choir—and seems to have been 
employed as a kind of supmor jester to divert the Court with 
his wit^ buffooneries. This was in As an ardent 

Romanist he shared the vicissitudes of his faith, and pro¬ 
bably died at Mechlin during the reign of Elizabeth. Never¬ 
theless, his sense of humour led him to recognise that the 
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Church was not altogether free from abuses, and his rhymes, 
rude though they are, distribute their satire with great impar¬ 
tiality. Three of his interludes remain, chief among them the 
famous Four P*Sj printed in the closing years of Henry VIll’s 
reign, “ a merry interlude of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Potycary, 
and a Pedlar.” The Interlude, however, was not always used 
so pleasantly. The Papal party were pleased to bring Luther, 
Katharina von Bora, and the principal reformers upon the stag* 
in a light both hateful and ridiculous : Protestants, in their turn 
paid back the compliment by a satirical display of the Pope 
and his hierarchy. It is obvious that sych a standpoint, 
involving a burlesque tendency, alienated the drama still 
' further from its religious origin and the moral purpose of. 
its later days. The connection of the Interlude with lay 
authors and actors placed it in a certain opposition to the 
Church from which it took its birth . its popularity as a courtly 
entertainment and as a learned pastime completed the work, 
and thus the drama was gradually enfranchised and entered 
on its independence. 

§ 4. In the preceding sketch of the dramatic amusements of 
these early days we have endeavoured to give a general idea 
of these entertainments in their complete and normal form; 
that is, when the action selected fur the subject of the piece was 
illustrated with dialogue, and the exhibitor addressed himself to 
the ears as well as the eyes of Ins audience. But it must not be 
forgotten that the subjects both of Mysteries and Moralities were 
‘sometimes represented in diimb-show. A scene of Holy Writ 
or some event in the life of a saint was represented 
in a kind of tableau vivant by disguised and cos- ^*'^"**' 
turned personages, and this representation was often placed 
on a wheeled pli|tform and formed part of some of those long 
processions which formed the principal feature of ancient 
festivities. These tableaux vivants were also introduced into 
the great halls during the progress of elaborate and magnificent 
banquets; and thus this species of entertainment is inseparably 
connected with those pageants so often employed to gratify 
the vanity of citizens, or to compliment an illustrious visitor. 
The word “ pageant ” was applied originally to the stage; 
then each single play was called a pageant; and finally 
the word was connn^ to tableaux^ Whether simply con¬ 
sisting of the exhibition, on some lofty platform, in the porch 
or churchyard of a cathedral, in the town-hall, or over the 
city gate, of a number of figures suitably dressed, or accom¬ 
panying their action with poetical declamation and music, 
these pageants necessarily partook of all the changes of 
taste which characterised the age: the Premhets and Saints 
who welcomed the royal stran^ in the thirteenth century 
with Latin hymns were gradually supplanted by die Virtues 
and allegorical qualities; and these in turn, when the Re¬ 
naissance had disseminated an universal passion for classical 
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imagery, made way for llie Cupids, ^Tuscs, and other classical 
personages whose frigid influence has left so abiding a mark on 
our own literature. The survival of the pageant is obtious in 
the processions on Lord Mayor’s Day and other occasions : its 
use was recognised on the stage throughout the Elizabethan 
period, either, as in Middleton’s chronicle-play, fhe Mayor of 
Queenborough, to fill up gaps in the course of a long story, or, 
as in Webster’s tragedies, to heighten pity and horror by the 
silent reprcacntation of some awhil catastrophe. Spectacles of 
the kind were so universal that the chronicles of eveiy European 
nation are full of, records of them ; and of course they were 
frequently ex tibited at the Universities. Hcic they 
acquired a more learned character than they possessed 
elsewhere. In these times all students, by an almost 
universal rule, were obliged to use Latin on all official occasions ; 
this was in some degree necessary owing to the multitude of 
nations composing the body of students and the consequent 
need of a common language. Latin, therefore, was by a thou¬ 
sand different laws and regulations obligatory, not only in the 
Universities, but also in many con\ entu.il and monastic 
societies. It was therefore natural that the public .imusemcnts 
of the University should come under this rule. A large number 
of pieces, w'ritten upon the models of Terence and Seneca, weie 
produced and represented both at Oxford and Cambridge. 1 n 
the great revolt against scholastic authority which preceded the 
Reformation the return to classical models in dramatic com¬ 
position was general, and Keuchlin boasted that he was the 
first to furnish the youth of Germany with comedies bearing 
some similarity to the masterpieces of Terence. The times 
of Elizabeth and James 1 were peculiarly feitile in Latin 
dramas composed at the Universities \ and ^ese sovereigns, 
tlic first a classical scholar of some eminei^e in an age of 
classical scholarship, the second a learned pedant, were enter¬ 
tained by the students of Oxford and Cambridge with Latin 
plays. Elizabeth heard plays in the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and attended a performance of '^hxXas' Amphitruo in 
the antechapel of King's at Cambridge : when James visited 
Cambridge, a play by George Rugglc, a witty F-ellow of Clare, 
was presented before his Majesty. 

§ 5. We have now traced the progress of dramatic art in 
England from its first rude infancy. Every step of this advance 
Transition removed it farther and fiirther from its purely 

/rom^tko'* rcHgious Origin, and has brought it closer and closer 
^b**n*^ ^ ^ secular character. The last step was the creation 
the Dmsna. naodem dramatic idea—the scenic representa¬ 

tion, by means of the action and dialogue of human personages, 
of some event of history or of social life. In the nrst appear¬ 
ance of this, the most perfect form which the art could attain, 
the influence of the great models of ancient literature must have 
Jbeen very powerful. Thus dramatic compositions class them- 
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selves, by the verj' nature of the ease, into the two great 
rategories of Tragedy and Comedy, and even borrow from the 
classical models details of a kind which, so far as their own 
structure is concerned, is unessential- as, for example, the use 
of the Choms. This, originally consisting of a numerous body 
of performers, was reduced to a single individual, although 
its name and functions were still retained. In Shakespeare’s 
Hetiry V and Winter's 7 ale the verses connecting act w'ith act 
arc spoken by an actor who is called the Chorus ; in Periclesy 
the part is taken by Gower, w'hosc w ork supplied the stor}'; in 
The Mayor of Qjueenborough^ that archa;ologi5ally interesting 
but otherwise dull play, Middleton similarly assigned speeches 
to his historical authority, the chronicler Higden. Considerable 
dramatic activity of this novel kind began to display itself about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. John Bale, a 
Suffolk man and a violent Reformer, was Bishop of 
, Ossory during Edward Vi’s reign, and, ha\ing been ^ 
dispossessed of his see at Mark's accession, died as a pre¬ 
bendary of Canteibury in 1563. According to Collier, he wrote 
twenly-tw'o plays; and, while his main object in composing 
them was to further the Reformation, he also set the example 
of extracting materials ft cm the chronicles of his country and 
employing them in the formation of rude historical plays. His 
drama of Kyn^e Johan is, however, in the first place, a Morality, 
anrl was simply intended to illustrate contemporar)' politics 
.ind religious controvcrs> by an appeal to anrient history ; its 
dtamatis'persome are largely allegorical, and there is scarcely 
auy thought of exhibiting what wc call a historical drama. 
Needless to say, Shakespeare was not indebted to Bishop Bale 
for his King John^ and the old play from which Shakespeare 
burrowed the idea of his great tragedy has little in common 
with Bale’s work save the t'tle. On the other hand, this 
Morality of Kynge Johan distinctly marks a step in the ad\ ance 
of dramatic art, and ft is no long Vt'ay from this point to the 
genuine historical drama of later years. Meanwhile, the most 
remarkable progress in dramatic composition is to ^ ^ 

be found in a considerable number of pieces, written at theVni- 
to be performed by the students of the Inns of Court wnaus 
and the Universities, for the amusement of the 
sovereign on high festal occasions. It must be remembered 
that the establishment of regular theatres and the formation of 
regular theatrical troupes did not take place for a considerable 
period after these first dramatic attempts. The great entertain¬ 
ments of the rich and powerful corporations at London, Bristol, 
and other places, prove that the same circumstances which had 
generated the Chester and Coventry plays and maintained such 
exhibitions uninterruptedly during a long succession of years*, 
still continued to exist. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the first tragedies produced in EngUsh were remark¬ 
able for the gravity and elevation of their language, the dignity 
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of their sentiments, and the dryness and morality of their style 
—“stiff and cumbersome,” said Charles Lamb, “like the 
dresses of its times.” These plays are, it is true, crowded with 
bloody and dolorous events, rebellions, treasons, murders, and 
regicide ; but there is very little attempt to delineate character, 
and the general gloom is not enlivened by any admixture of 
comic action and dialogue. The early tragedies maintain a 
solemn independence of older methods ; nevertheless, they too 
have their moral significance. The best example of their style 
and spirit is the tragedy of Gorboduc or Ferrex 
andtPorrev, This play was the work of Thomas 
SACKV iLLii (1536-1608) and Thomas Norton 
(1532-1584). Norton, who took the smaller share in it, was 
a law]^ cr and member of Parliament, and aided Stcrnhold and 
Hopkins in their metrical version of the Psalms; Sackvillc, 
whom we have already mentioned (see Notes and Illustrations 
to Chap. IV), was a scholar and is said to have studied at both 
Universities. At this time (1561) he ivas member of Parliament 
fur East Gi instead ; in 1563 he was one of the principal con¬ 
tributors to the new edition of I'/ic Mirror for Magidrates; 
in 1567 he was knighted and raised to the peerage as Lord 
Buckhurst, and, after a long diplomatic career, was created 
E.irl of Dorset in 1604, and died .it a meeting of the Pri\y 
Council in 1608, aged seventy-six. Gorboduc was produced 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1561 by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple. The drama was destined to flourish in the Inns of 
Court, and some of the greatest dramatists of later yeais 
were Templars. The subject of Gorboduc is borrowed from 
the half mythological Chronicles of Britain, and the princi¬ 
pal event is very similar to the story of Etcocles and Poly- 
nices, the tragic legend which has furnished material to the 
drama in every age. Although the subject of the piece is 
nominally a British legend, its treatment shows strong 
marks of classic imitation, and follows the methods of the 
Hellenic drama through the Latin medium of Seneca, whose 
stilted and rhetorical tragedies enjoyed a most surprising 
lu St u reputation at the revival of letters. Its dialogue is 
in blank verse, regular and carefully construct^, but 
is totally destitute of variety of pause, and consequently is a 
most insufficient vehicle for dramatic dialogue. The chief 

1 )ausc of the sentence almost invariably occurs at the end of the 
ine, and the effect of the whole is insupportably formal and 
heavy; for no weight and depth of the moral and poUtical 
apophthegm with which the work abounds can compensate for 
the total want of life, sentiment, and passion. Yet, at the most 
critical moments of the play, the blank verse, if not dramatic, 
becomes admirably descriptive, and there are few readers who 
will not admire the stately scene quoted by Charles Lamb in his 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poetry, Blank verse was an 
entirely new form of poetry, and had been used only twice 
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before, first by Surrey in his translation of certain books of 
the jEneid^ secondly by Nicholas Griinald, who, according to 
Warton, gave it “new strength, elegance, and modulation.” 
Less strictly Senecan than Gorboduc is the tragi- 
comedy of Damon and Pithias (1571), which is in 
rhyme. Its author was Richard Edwards (1523!*- 
1566), master of the singing-boys of the Chapel Royal, and 
compiler of the Miscellany called The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. He also wrote, for presentation before the Queen 
at Oxford, Palamon and Arcite (1566), a version of the story 
which had been so beautifully treated by Ghaucer and was 
afterwards to be used in The Two Noble Kinsmen. Again, in 
1573, George Whetstone produced his play of Promos and, 
Cassandra in two parts of five acts each. ^ This cumbersome 
drama, however, achieved no great reputation, and Whetstone 
appears to have withdrawn it, repeating the stor>', four years 
later, in a prose romance, which is simply a translation from 
the original novella by Cinthio. The talc eventually furnished 
material for Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 

$ 6. All these plays are marked by a general similarity of 
style and treatment. The first English comedies, on the other 
hand, offer a striking contr.ist to them in both these « • 

particulars. From the very beginning the national »Ralph' 
genius, destined to st.ind without a rival in the Router 
peculiar gift of humour, proved that while in tragic ’ 

poetiy it might encounter, not indeed superiors, but uianmur 
rivals, it was to stand alone in the matter of comedy, 

The earliest comedy in the language was Ralph ^ 

Roister written by Nicholas Udali, C* 5 o 5 "t 556 )» who, 

from 1534 to 1541, was head master of Eton. This was followed, 
probably in 1566, by Gammer Gurton^s Needle^ the work of 
John Still (i543?-i6o8), who, after fillinjg the masterships of 
.St. John’s and Trinity Colleges at Cambridge, became Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. This piece, printed in 1575, w'as probably 
written for performance in college. It was long considered to 
be the earliest regular comedy in English, but it was after¬ 
wards established that Udall’s work, which was probably 
written before 1541 for Eton scholars, preceded it by several 
years. Both these plays are highly curious and interesting, 
not only from their antiquity, but, in some measure, from their 
intrinsic merit. There can be no question that the first comedy 
is superior to the second; it is altogether of a higher orden 
both in conception and execution ; at the same time, its method 
is more traditional and less English. Its action takes place in 
Tendon, and the principal characters are a rich and pretty 
widow, her lover, and the friends and servants of herself and her 
suitor, the foolish personage who gives the play its tide. This 
ridiculous pretender to gaiety and love, a young heir just put in 
possession of his fortune, is attended by Matthew Mer/greeke, a 
flatterer, who pretends to be his friend, and leads him into all 
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sorts of absurd and humiliating scrapes. It will be noticed that 
Merygreeke fills the place of the Vice of the old Moralities. 
The piece ends with the return of the favoured lover, Gaviyn 
Goodluck, from a voyage which he had undertaken in a 
momentary pique. The manners represented are those of the 
middle class of the period, and the picture thus given of London 
citizen life in the middle of the sixteenth century is curious, 
animated, and natural. The style is lively, and the dialogue is 
carried on in a sort of loose, doggerel rhyme, very well adapted 
to represent comic conversation. In general the intrigue of 
this drama is d^^erv'ing of approbation; the plot is well 
imagined, and the reader's curiosity is well kept alive. Gammer 
GtirtotCs Needle is of a lower and more farcical order of com¬ 
position. The scene is laid in the humblest rustic life, and all 
the dramatispersouee belong to the uneducated class. 'Fhe plot 
depends on the sudden loss of the needle w ith which Gammer 
Gurton has been repairing her man Hodge’s leathern breeches, 
and the whole intrigue consists in the search after the missing 
article, complicated by the mischief-making uf“l)iccon the 
bedlam.” The needle is at last painfully disco\ered by Hodge, 
who sits down upon it in the garment his wife has been 
mending. We should remember that in the song, ** I lo\e 
no roste,” Gammer Gurtoii^s Needle contains one of the finest 
drinking-songs in English. 

A comparison of these early comedies, and Gammer Gurton 
in particular, w'lth that curious and interesting piece, Maistre 
Pierre Pathelin^ which is regarded as the first 
specimen of French comedy, would not be unin- 
r^'rfo«^"w/MStiuctive. In both the transition from the sottie or 
‘‘ \iahtte farce to regular comedy is plainly perceptible ; and 

confessed that in the humorous delineation 
of character, as well as in probability and variety of 
incident, the French piece has decidedly the adt'antage. The 
form of the dialogue, w'hich is in both cases a sort of easy 
doggerel verse, little removed from the real language of the 
classes represented, has a great similarity, although the French 
comedy, so far as its diction is concerned, is far more archaic 
and difficult to a modern French reader than the English of 
Gammer Gurton is to an English one. Of all the cultivated 
dialects of Europe, with the single exception of Italian—that is, 
the literary language—English has undergone the least radical 
change. 

§ 7. It will be inferred from what has been said respecting 
the custom of acting pl^s at Court, in the mansions of great 
lords, in the Universities, and in the Inns of Court, 
Aden. regular public theatres were not yet in existence. 

Actors were in a certain degree amateurs, and were often the 
literal domestics of the sovereign and the nobles, wearing their 
badges and liveries, and protected by their patronage. For a 
long period the line of demarcation b^ween musicians, singers. 
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jugglers, tumblers, and actors, was vei^ faint. The Court plays 
were frequently represented by the children of the royal chapel, 
and placed, with the dramatic profession in general, under the 
peculiar supervision of the Office of the Revels, which was also 
obliged to execute the duties of dramatic censorship. Such bodies 
of actors, singers, tumblers, etc. were in the habit of wandering 
about the country and performing wherever they could find an 
audience, sometimes in the town-halls of provincial munici¬ 
palities, sometimes in the courtyards of inns. Protected by the 
lettcrs-patcnt and the livery of their master against the severe 
laws which qualified strollers as vagabondS| they generally 
began their proceedings by begging the countenance an^ 
protection of the authorities ; and the accounts of the ancient < 
municipal bodies and the household registers of the great 
families of former times abound in entries of permissions given 
to these strolling parlies, and of sums granted to them in return 
for their performances. It is curious to remark that the amount 
of such sums seems to have been calculated less with reference 
to the talent displayed in the representation than to the degree 
of respect which, in the opinion of the giver, was due to the 
patron or noble protector of the troupe. This state of things, 
iiow'ever, had existed long before ; for in the accounts of the 
ancient monasteries we frequently meet with entries of gratuities 
given, not only to itinerant preachers or friars, but even to 
minstrels, jugglers, and other professors of the art of entertain¬ 
ment. Nothing was more easy than to transform the hall 
of a college, palace, or nobleman’s mansion into u theatre con- 
^enient enough m that primitive condition of scenic art. At the 
upper end of the hall the dais or elevated platform 
was a stage ready-made ; it was necessary only to 
pul up a ciirlain and a few screens covered with ' 
tapestry to produce a stage sufficient for the purpose. When 
the performance, as was very usual, took place in an inn, the 
stage was formed by a platform set up in the centre of the 
yard ; the lower class of spectators stood upon the ground in 
front of it. The use of this custom still survives in the French 
term parterre : its English equivalent, piU reminds us that 
many of these early representations took place in cockpits. 
Indeed, there at one time existed in London a theatre which 
had originally been employed as a cockpit, and was conse¬ 
quently known as the Cockpit Theatre. Our old inns, of which 
a few specimens still remain, were built round an open court¬ 
yard, along each story of which ran an open gallery or ver¬ 
anda, and on this opened the doors and windows of the rooms 
occupied by the guests. In order to witness the performance 
the inmates had merely to come out of their rooms into the 
galler>'. The convenience of this arrangement unquestionably 
suggested the principal features in the construction of later 
theatres : the gaUcries of the old inns were the prototype of the 
circles of boxes in our modern theatres. 
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But the taste for dramatic entertainments grew rapidly more 
general and ardent, and in the course of time, in many places, 
and particularly in London, there not only came 
into existence .social societies of professional actors, 
' but special buildings were raised for their exhibitions. 
The earliest of these were the Theatre and the Curtain, both in 
Shoreditch, and both built about 1576. At one period London 
is supposed to have contained at least twelve different theatres, 
of various degrees of size and convenience. The most celc> 
braled was undoubtedly the Globe—for each playhouse was 
called after its sign. It was built in 1599, burned to the 
ground in 1613,* and eve 'tually removed in 1644. '^hc chief 
historical event with which it is connected was the production 
of Hamlet in 1602. Shakespeare’s company, which is so closely 
associated with it, became about 1610 the proprietors of a 
smaller house on the Middlesex side of the Thames, called the 
Blackfriars Theatre, built in 1596, and situated very nearly 
on the spot now occupied by the Times offices. The site of 
the Globe in Southwark is now covered by Barclay and 
Perkins’ brewery. The great majority of London theatres 
were on the Surrey bank of the Thamc^ where they could 
be free from the jurisdiction of the Puritanical corporation, 
and could carry on their petulant war of wit and caricature 
with impunity. Hollar’s view of London (about 1620) shows 
us four of these Southwark theatres, extending along the 
Bankside west of St. Mary Overies church—first the Globe, 
then the Bear Gardens, then the Hope Theatre, and, a con¬ 
siderable distance westward, not far from the present Blackfriars 
Bridge, the Swan. Many of these— e.g, the Hope—were used 
alternately as theatres and as places for cock-fighting and bull¬ 
baiting, others were simply places of popular amusement turned 
into theatres ; others a^ain, and the Globe in particular, were 
constructed for the serious business of the drama. All were, 
however, very poor and squalid as compared with the magnificent 
theatres of the present day, and retained in their form and 
arrangement many traces of their ancient model—the inn-yard 
—of which they had many examples close at hand. As the 
curious student of Dickens udll remember, numerous inns of the 
old tj^ existed in Southwark till a veiy recent period. The 
Red Bull 'D^tre in Clerkenwell, which was used until the 
Restoration,^Ris actually an inn-yard turned into a theatre. 
Externally, these theatres were octaj^onal or hexagonal The 
original wape of the Globe Theatre is doubtful, but the general 
evidence seems to prove that it was an octagon outside, but 
intttiially circular. The building, like the Greek theatre or’the 
Roman .amphitheatres, was open to the air, but a thatched roof 
iwotected the stage and actors from the weather. It was this 
thatched roof, in fret, which destroyed the Globe in 1613: 
during the performance of Henry Ylil a small cannon or 
'ohamber was discharged, and the wadding lodged in the thatch, 
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causing an immense conflagration. The boxes or, as they W^rc 
then called, the roa/fts, were arranged nearly as in the present 
day ; the musicians were not placed, as now, in the orchestra 
or space between the pit and the stage, but were established in 
a gallery above what we should call the “ dress-circle.” 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the ancient English 
theatre was the total absence of painted scenery. A few 
traverses^ or screens of cloth or tapestry, gave the actors their 
opportunity of exit and entrance; and, in order to give the 
audience some idea of the place where the action was to be 
supposed, the primitive expedient was employed of exhibiting 
a board on vihich was written the name of Rome, Athens, 
London, or Florence, as the case might be. tio rude a method 
is remarkable, for the English drama constantly changed its 
scene. Under the circumstances, however, so continual a 
change was obviously simplified ; and, in our own day, with its 
elaborate scenery, the difficulty of changing the scene has been 
so manifestly felt that the scenic directions of Shakespeare have 
been simply disregarded by his most loyal admirers. At the 
same time, the play, in the plain setting, did not degenerate 
into a mere spectacle, but was accepted on its own merits. 
Nevertheless, if the scene was thus inadequately represented, 
some attention was paid to its details. If a bedroom were to 
be supposed, a bed was pushed forward on the stage; a table 
covered with bottles and tankards, and surrounded with benches, 
easily represented a tavern; a gilded chair surmounted by a 
canopy, and called a state^ gave the idea of a palace, the altar 
of a church, and the like. At the back of the stage was erected 
a permanent wooden balcony, about eight or nine feet from the 
ground, and this served for those innumerable incidents in which 
one of the dramatis personae was to overhear the others, being 
himself invisible, and also represented an infinite number of 
objects, according to the requirements of the piece, such as the 
wall of a castle or besieged city, or the outside of a house, 
when a dialogue was to take place between one person at a 
window and another on the exterior. Thus, in the garden- 
scene in Romeo and Juliet^ Juliet spoke from the summit 
of this balcony, while Romeo stood on the ground outside; in 
the same way the ‘*men of Angiers,” in King yokn, spoke 
to the besieging English from the top of their waU^and, in the 
storming of Harfleur, the action was divided betwlm'Henry V 
and his troops on the stage and the defenders of the city upon 
this platform. 

In those matters which'are to-day tephnically called properties^ 
the old Elizabethan theatres were better provided than could 
have been expected, as may be seen from the very 
curious lists of such articles which have accidentally ' 

descended to us from the ancient greenrooms. In 
point of costume very little attention was paid to 
chronological or national accuracy! The dratmtis personae of 
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alf^Ages and countries Were in general habited in the dress of 
the 'period, which was fortunately rich, CTaceful, and picturesque. 
From the innumerable philippics of divines and moralists 
against the luxury of the actors we may judge that a consider¬ 
able degree of splendour in theatrical dress was common. 
The employment of contemporary costume in plays whose 
action was supposed to take place in Greece, Rome, or Persia, 
naturally led to gross anachronisms and absurdities. The 
assassins of Caesar were armed with Spanish rapiers; the 
Carthaginian senators were furnished with watches ; but these 
anachronisms were not likely to strike the mixed and uncritical 
audience of the'ltimc in .t, vc^ offensive manner. At all events, 
they are common enough in the art of e^^ery age ; the piedieval 
sculptor furnished Pharaoh’s drowning army with co its of mail, 
while the Venetian painter humiliated a Venetian Statira and 
her children at the feet of a Venetian Alexander. And certainly 
the meagre material aids to scenic illusion then at the artist’s 
disposal were in reality of the greatest service to the poetical 
and imaginative department of his art. Unable to depend on 
the scene-painter and the machinist, he was obliged to trust to 
his own resources, and to describe in words what could not be 
ocidh suhjcc/a Jidclibm. It is to this we owe those inimitable 
pictures of natural and artihcial objects and scenery with which 
the dramas of this age are so prodigally adorned. Although 
most of the characters were clothed in the prevailing fashion, 
there were certain conventional attributes always associated 
with particular supernatural personages—angels, devils, ghosts, 
and so on. “ A roobc for to goo invisibell ” is one of the items 
in a list of properties; and, in all probability, the spectral 
armour of the Ghost in Hamlet was to be found in the wardrobe 
of the old theatres. Apparently such dresses and properties 
sometimes belonged to persons who derived their livelihood! 
from hiring them to the performers at a ri.\ed price per night; 
but companies and individual actors, as wc know from Hens- 
lowe’s Diary^ did not spare money on their equipment. 

The curtain, an essential appendage to every theatre, is 
supposed to have opened perpendicularly in the middle, instead 
of ^ing wound up and let down, which, owing to the thatched 
loof over the stage, would have been impossible; and beside 
this principal, curtain there seem to have Iwen other curtains or 
traverses occ'asionally drawn so as to divide the stage into several 
apartments, and withdrawn to exhibit one of the characters as in 
a tent or closet. 

The cost of admission was small, and it was possible to 
secure the use of a private box or room at a low price. It was 
considered hardly proper for a lady to be present at the 
representations of the public theatres; and it was certainly 
long before any of our sovereigns deigned to witness any of 
these public performances. Whenever the monarch desired to 
see a play, the actors were summoned to Court ; and the 
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accounts of the Chamberlain’s office furnish abundant entries 
of the recompenses ordered to be distributed among the per¬ 
formers on these occasions. Several companies were 
under the sovereign’s immediate patronage, others 
were supported by other members of the royal family patrvM- 
and the great nobles of the realm ; they were bound 
to “ exercise themselves industriously in the art and 
quality of stage-playing,” in order to be always ready to furnish 
their employer with entertainment; and in return for these 
services they were protected against interlopers and rivals, 
and, above all, against the implacable hostility iN the Puritanical 
municipality of London. To this circumstance we may attribute 
the names of some of our modern theatres, such as Her Majesty’s * 
in the Haymarket, or the Duke of York’s in St. Martin’s Lane : 
the company of the Royal Opera in Covent Carden retain the 
title of Her Majesty's Servants ; and the custom, which has 
now died out, of terminating our playbills with the words Vivat 
Regina^ was probably a survival of the solemn prayer for the 
sovereign with which the actors, falling on their knees, closed 
every piece. This loyal doxology occurs irrelevantly at the end 
of many old ballads ; and to-day the orchestra, at the end of 
ever}’ play or concert, strikes up the National Anthem. Usually 
the play was represented at a very early hour, in accordance 
with the habit of dining before midday, and the signal was 
given by the hoisting of a flag from the summit of the theatre. 
This remained floating throughout the performance. The 
Globe Theatre always used a flag embroidered with a George 
and dragon. 

The piece began with three flourishes of a trumpet, and at the 
third sounding the prologue was declaimed by a solemn personage 
whose regular costume was a long cloak of black vel¬ 
vet. At the end of the piece, or, perhaps, occasionally 
between the acts, the clown or jester performed*what 
was called a j^, a species of entertainment which seems to have 
delighted our ancestors. This was a kind of comic ballad or 
declamation in doggerel verse, cither really or professedly an 
improvisKtion of the moment, introducing any person or event 
which was exciting the ridicule of the day, and accompanied 
by the performer with tabor and pipe and with grotesque and 
farcical dancing. As the comic actors who took the part of 
clowns and jesters, then indispensable personages in all pieces, 
tragic and comic, were allowed to introduce extemporary 
witticisms at their pleasure, they were probably a clever and 
inventive class ; and the enormous popularity of some of thein, 
like Tarlton, Kempe, or Arnim, seems to prove that their 
drollery must have D^n intensely amusing. 

During the representation of a deep tragedy the whole stage 
was sometimes nung with black—a singular custom, often 
alluded to in our older pieces. On ordinary occasions the 
stage, like every room of the period, was strewn with tushes; 
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and these rushes, or on stools brought for the purpose, it 
was customar>' for the fine gentlemen to sit amid the full 
business of the stage, displaying their splendid clothes, 
smoking the fashionable clay>pipe, exchanging repartees and 
often coarse abuse with the audience before the curtain, and 
criticising in a loud voice the actors and the piece. In England, 
fiust'HM Spain, the companies of placers have generally 

been, from time immemorial, private and indepen- 
itftktatrkai dent associations. The property and profits of the 
etmt/aHut. theatre were divided into a number of shares, as in 
a joint-stock company; and, as the number of these share¬ 
holders was limited, any additional assistance which the society 
required was obtained by engaging the services of hired men, 
who usually acted the inferior parts. Many bonds stipulating 
the terms of such engagements are also in existence ; and one 
of the usual conditions was that the actor so engaged should 
give his services at a fixed price, and should undertake, during 
the term of his engugement, to perform for no other company. 
These men had no right to any share in the profits of the 
society. That these profits were very considerable and con¬ 
stant, and that the career of an actor of eminence was often 
ver>' lucrative, is abundantly proved, not only by the frequent 
allusions to the pride, luxur}', and sumptuous apparel of the 
performers which we meet m the sermons, satires, and pam¬ 
phlets of the day, but still more decisively by the wills left by 
many of these actors, specifying the laige fortunes which they 
sometimes accumulated in the practice of their art. Examples 
of this will be found in the cases of Shakespeare and the great 
tragedian Burbage ; and the official name of Dulwich College, 
God’s Gilt of Edward Alleyn, recalls the philanthropy and piety 
of another great actor. 

It must never be forgotten by anyone who wishes to form 
a clear notion of the state of the elder English drama, that 
female parts were invariably taken by boys or 
young men. Women did not appear on the stage 
till about the time of the Restoration, and then, 
singularly enough, the earliest appearance of an actress is 
in the character of Desdemona. At first this was considered 
a shocking and monstrous innovation ; but the evident 
advantage and propriety of the change soon put an end 
to all opposition. The novelty itself had its first origin in 
Italy. We must not imagine, however, that, because the 
parts of women were entrusted to male representatives, they 
were necessarily ill performed: there are abundant proofe that, 
of the young actors who devoted themselves to this branch of 
their art, some attained by practice td*i' very high degree 
of perfection. They were often singing-boys of the royal 
chapel, and. as loiv as their falsetto voice remained pure, not 
** cracked r the nng,” as Hamlet says, they were no Unfit 
'nqgesentatives of the gracefiil heroines of Shakespeare, Ford, 
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and Fletcher. Contemporary testimony proves that**some 
of them—for example, the famous Kynaston—seized all the 
details of their part so admirably that the illusion was com¬ 
plete, and their talent was little inferior to that of Burbage and 
his gp'eat companions. Doubtless, this custom may have in 
some degree exaggerated that tendency to double entendre^ with 
its sugg:estion of indecency, which, unfortunately, has been the 
chief failing of the stage throughout its history j but even this 
objection is to be met by the fact that the habitual appearance 
of women on the stage not only did not check, but seems to 
have aggravated the vice and profligacy pre^yalent at the time 
of the Restoration both in society and literature. Certainly 
this absolute want of decency was nowhere more obvious than 
in the comic drama of the day. 

§ 8. But perhaps the most remarkable of all the dramatic 
peculiarities of the period was the constant combination, in 
one and the same person, of the qualities of player 
and dramatic author. It must not be inferred, of 
course, that all the actors of this splendid epoch 
were dramatists; but nearly all the dramatists of any note 
were actors by profession. This circumstance must clearly 
have exerted a considerable influence in modifying the dramatic 
productions composed under such conditions : and this in¬ 
fluence, if not exclusively favourable, must have powerfully 
contributed to give to those productions that strong and 
individual character, that goiU du terroir^ which renders them 
so inimitable. It goes without saying that a dramatic writer, 
however great his genius, cannot, without some practical 
acquaintance with stage mechanism, give to his work that 
directness and vivacity which is at the root of popular success. 
Dramatic effect is the quality absolutely indispensable to the 
successful playwright : in comparison with it, mere literary 
excellence is of no avail: and the writer who possesses it is 
the triumphant rival of the literary playwright, although he 
may have only a tithe of his genius. The importance of this 
characteristic may best be judged by a reference to French 
theatrical literature. All the genius of Corneille and Racine 
has not been able to preserve their tragedies from comparative 
neglect, on the stage. As literary compositions they will always 
be admired and studied (although, perhaps, not veiy eagerly 
or exhaustively) by the curious reader : but, as tragedies, it is 
almost impossible to witness them without a certain sensation 
of weariiiess which may be disguised, but cannot be escaped. 
No doubt, society and manners are somewhat changed smee 
then, but the fact remains that the French classical drama 
is archaic and obsolete. On the other hand, the commies 
of their contemporary, Moli^re, retain all their freshness* and 
novel^. The reasons for this are not hard to find. Molibre, 
himsw a skUftil actor, gave to his work the element of scenic 
^ect which Ae tragic dramatists could never communicate 

M 3 
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through their heroic Alexandrines, and he possessed in full 
measure ail the humour which they lacked. It must be 
remembered that the world has seen no genius equal to 
ivIoli6re in his particular line of art, and that the supremacy 
of his dramatic work over all contemporary work of the same 
kind is only natural : but, in every age and every country, the 
actor-dramatist has an advantage over his literary competitors. 

A large majority of our Elizabethan playwrights 
learned the tricks of their craft by practical ex- 
periencc. As actors, and therefore as authors who 
wrote hastily to i^pply the constant need of new plays in that 
day of short “runs,” and to meet the taste of a very miscel¬ 
laneous public, thinking rather of present success than of 
future glory, they mingled their work with an alloy of coarse¬ 
ness, violence, and buffoonery, often in the worst taste. 
On the other hand, the experience which engendered this 
defect is the motive power which invariably gives to these 
writings an intense dramatic interest, and an effectiveness not 
to be compensated for by any purely literary merit. And 
again, although they were professional actors, this brilliant 
company of writers, by a chance which has never again been 
repeated in literary history, consisted of men w'ho were all 
well educated and, in some cases, really learned. Generally 
young men of strong passions, and very often of gentle birth. 
Inn e ce ^""i'crsities for the stage, hoping to 

obtain an easy means of subsistence at a time when 
duced actor- both Writing for the stage and acting were well 
dramatists, j-g^.^j-ded by the public. Their new mode of life, 
with its gaiety and irregularity, possessed great charms for men 
whose passions were somewhat impatient of the restraint ot 
morality, and this impatience is thoroughly characteristic of the 
leaders of the new drama. Ihe restlessness of such men as 
Greene, Nash, and Marlowe is an unmistakable sign of the 
spirit of the Renaissance : they were men over whose minds 
the charm of Italy had exerted its influence, with all its good 
and all its evil. In their hands the drama ceased to be 
religious, or even to be the vehicle of unorthodox satire: it 
was consecrated to an art and to a spirit whose extraordinary 
and self-contradictory qualities are best to be studied in the 
thoughtless lives and miserable deaths of these men, and, 
at the same time, in their abnormal sense of artistic beauty. 
The very disorder of their lives gave them material for general 
observation, and furnished their work with an astonishing 
variety of matter. On the other band these men must in 
some measure be regarded as early sacrifices to their art: after 
their own day, the player-actor seems to have ordered his life 
better and to have profited by their sinister example as well 
as by their methods ; and prudence and industry certainly 
had their reward in the case of Burbage, Alleyn, and Shake* 
epeare. The literary career of these men was very similar 
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They attached themselves, in their double capacity as actors 
and poets, to one of the numerous companies then existing. 
In many cases they ser^-ed their apprenticeship by 
rewriting and rearranging old plays already well Cayr-nyf 
known, which, as altered, were of greater use to their *dfamat7tt. 
company. Having acquired skill and facility in this 
humble task, they began, if they were ambitious, to bring out 
plays of their own, which they generally wrote in collaboration 
with some brother player. This system, which continued in 
force throughout the period entered by the work of Shake¬ 
speare and his immediate successors, placed a considerable 
check on individuality of style, but, without doubt, had an 
excellent influence on the Elizabethan and Jacobean drairiin 
as a complete and perfect body of work. It was, of course, 
tcry much to the interest of a company of actors to possess 
an exclusive right to the services of an able and popular 
dramatist; and his productions, while they remained in manu¬ 
script, continued to be the monopoly of the company. Thus 
each troop of actors had the strongest reasons for taking 
every precaution against the printing of their rt'pertoire of 
pieces, for publication immediately put an end to their rights 
and allowed rival companies to profit by their labours. In this 
way very few dramas of this period, in spite of their great merit 
and unequalled popularity, were committed to the press during 
the lives, at least, of their authors. In this way, too, is explained 
the singularly careless execution of such copies as were printed ; 
for the publishers of the day were shameless pirates, and allowed 
no scruples, such as would arise from the expressed wishes of 
the author, to interfere with their designs. It must be con* 
fessed that theatrical writing, m the England of that time, was 
looked upon as the lowest branch of literature, if, indeed, it was 
regarded as literature at all. From what already has been 
said, it may easily be understood that the profession of an 
actor, although often exercised with dignity and respecta¬ 
bility, was not regarded in a very' favourable light by society. 
The vices and profligacy of many of its members seemed 
almost to justify the hard terms of the old law which classed 
players with rogues and vagabonds.” Yet, at the same time, 
although the works of these dissolute and licentious men show 
the strongest traces of bad social and moral influences, they 
cannot be said to be immoral, nor is their tendency at all 
vicious. The coarseness of their dialogue is superficial, and 
simply corresponds with the common language of tnc day. 

§ 9. The playwrights who were the chief predecessors ot Shake¬ 
speare may be classed as belonging to the school of Marlowe. ' 
We shall speak first of the lesser members of the 
group, concluding with that young playwright who, at 
the outset of his short and brilliant career, effected p^SZessan. 
a complete revolution in dramatic art, created a new 
style, and induced a new habit of thought among contemporary 
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writers—the morning star, to employ the usual simile, who 
heralded the sun of Shakespeare. John Lyly, however, stands 
outside the general company of writers of this 
Uss4?-*6^) ^ dramatist, he belongs to the order ot 

Court-poets, and has little to do with the romantic 
movement which Marlowe initiated. Nevertheless, he had his 
own influence upon its course. He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and devoted his life to the service of the Court, 
writing for it comedies and pageants, which were perfonned 
by the “children” of St. Paul’s and the Chapel Royal. He 
probably enjoyedi the fa^pur of Elizabeth, but his petition for 
the reversion of the office of Master of the Revels was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and, after 1590, when plays in St. Paul’s were sup¬ 
pressed, his occupation at Court may have ceased. He died 
in London in 1600. To-day we find Alexander and CampaspCy 
Sappho and Phaon, and Endyniion, rather dull reading, but we 
cannot deny the brilliancy of their dialogue; while Alidas and 
Mother Bombie combine an interest of their own with ingenious 
skill in this second particular.- Indeed, Lyly’s meditated inter¬ 
change of w'it had an effect upon prose dialogue in drama not 
unlike that which, a century' later, was produced by Congreve. 
Lyly’s imagination was rich and fantastic, and his style, which 
had a momentous influence on the Couit dialogue of the day, 
was beyond measure elegant with a peculiar kind of affectation. 
He represents the English development of a movement in style 
which, about this time, became very popular in Europe. This 
movement received considerable impulse from a Spanish book, 
Antonio Guevara’s El Relax de Principes {The Dial of Princes)^ 
and reached its appropriate climax in the distorted phrases of 
another Spaniard, Luis de Gongora, of Cordova (1561-1627). 
It consists in a kind of exaggerate vivacity of imagery and 
expression : every sentence was crowded with far-fetched allu¬ 
sions and the most remote and unexpected analogies. The 
term Eitphutsm, which is usually applied to this clever and 
strained jargon, is derive from Lyly’s Euphues: 
/Af Anatomy of a kind of novel published in 
1579^ s^nd succeeded, in 1580, by a sequel called 
Enpkues and his England. The books themselves, which are 
merely a long string of empty and high-sounding discussions on 
copybook themes, are to modem students almost unreadable. 

Their importance in the formation of the polite 
dialogue of common life may be studied in Sir 
^ Walter Scott’s courtier in The Monastery, Sir Piercy 
Shaftoif, in the knight Puntarvolo, who is so amusing a figure 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, and in the Don 
Adriano de Armado of Shakespeare’s ZjtoPs Labot^s Last. 
Both Shakespeare and Jonsipn owed a great debt to Lyly, whose 
extraordinary cultivation furnished a refined standard in the 
^difficult and much abused art^of prose dialogue: and, without 
llgObt, the war of words and interchange of quips between 
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Beatrice and Benedick is due to a careful study of Lyly, while, 
in the character of Malvolio, wc sec both the virtues and 
vices of the Euphuistic school adopted and mimicked. A 
comparison is naturally suggested between Lyly and his 
friends and the French Eufmuists of the H6tcl de Ram- 
bouillet, who fell under the lash of Moli^re in the PrMeuses 
Ridicules and the Critique de PEcole des Femmes : but Lyly 
was not the mere pedant and hunter after forced epithets 
which such a parallel might lead us to see in him. He 
occupies a real place in the history of English style. More¬ 
over, his lyrics are extremely graceful and harmonious, and 
every lover of poetry knows his “ Cupid and my Campaspe ” 
and other little poems which give a lyrical virtue to his 
comedies. 

George Peelf. was, like Lyly, an Oxford man, being a 
member of Christ Church, and was an actor in one or two 
prominent companies. His father was a salter in ornHcn 
London, and Peelc was also employed in composing pefi h ' 
and preparing some of those shows which were (*5581- 
such important parts of the ci\ic festivities. His ’ 
Arraignment of Paris, acted in the Queen’s presence before 
1584, is the work of a man whose time had been largely 
occupied in writing masques and pageants. This and an earlier 
work, The Tale ^ Troy, deal with classical subjects, but in the 
rest of his plays he struck out a more original path. In David 
and Bethsabe, printed in 1599, he treated scriptural narrative 
in a style which is often remarkably beauti^l, but, applied 
to a long drama, is hopelessly monotonous, and so alwunds in 
luxurious and sensuous passages that it becomes a weariness. 
This play, however, although its literary value is great, is not 
so interesting to the student of dramatic art as two which 
follow it. The influence of Marlowe may or may not be 
marked in the immoderate style of David and Bethseebe ; but 
there is no doubt that the subject and treatment of Edward I 
(printed 1593) and The Battle of Alcazar (printed 1594) were 
mstinctly suggested by Marlowe. In The Battle of Alcazar 
we have a dramatised version of an historical event which had 
occurred a very short time before, just as in The Massacre 
of Paris we have an attempt to dramatise the events of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. On the other hand, in Edward /, with 
all its monotony and declamatory stiffness, wc see some promise 
of work like Richard //, Richard III, and Henry 11 , plays 
which, in some degree, were due to Marlowe’s Edward IE 
Feeie is the representative of Oxford among Shakespeare’s 
predecessors. Cambridge, on the other hand, produced a dis¬ 
creditable son in Robert Greene, who was 1 mm at 
Norwich about 1560, and was educated at St. John’s 
College. The story of Greene’s life, as set forth by 
himself in his Repentance of Robert Greene, Greenrs 
Groais-worth qf Wit (both 1592), and other tracts, is a record of 
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astonishing profligacy interspersed with fits of remorse. He 
was the first of the dramatists on whom the unstable morality 
of Italy set its seal; and his pamphlets, written with a certain 
sincerity, in spite of their evident desire to turn a penny, read 
like passages in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. Like 
many witty poets and men of genius of whom our own day 
has furnished examples, Greene seems to have been unable 
to steer a middle course between outrageous vice and that no 
less extravagant profession of religion which appeals to the 
too finely <esthetic sense. He was by no means exclusively a 
dramatist. His discourses on polite and amorous subjects were 
modelled upon 'Lyly’s sxamplc in style. From one of his 
pamphlets, Pandosto (1588}, Shakespeare borrowed the plot 
of IPintePs Tale. Aiphonsus^ of Arragonj Orlando 

Furioso ; James IV^ of Scots; and The Famous History 
cf Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay^ are his chief plays. But 
his dramatic work will be found dull and incoherent: its main 
point is its exhibition of new influences in its structure 
and style. With Greene and Peele and with the great Afar- 
lowe we hav'e at last broken loose from the chains of the 
Morality and the Interlude; wc have abandoned the courtly 
style of poetr>' and are upon the free ground of the popular 
drama. 

Side by side with Greene, we may mention Thomas Nash, 
the circumstances of whose life were somewhat parallel. Nash, 
like Greene, was a member of St. John’s College, 
Thomas Cambridge, where he graduated in 1585. A man of 
(1^67-1601'. talent than Greene, he produced a good many 
pamphlets of a similar kind, but little dramatic 
work of importance. He collaborated with other dramatists 
in a piece called Summer's I.a 5 t Will and Testament (1593), 
and in a satirical comedy called The Isle of Dogs (1597), 
for which he suffered imprisonment. Greene had similarly 
collaborated, it is generally supposed, in the piece which was 
the foundation of the greater part of King Henry VI. Nash 
is famous for the bitter controversy which he maintained with 
the learned Gabriel Harvey, attacking and caricaturing him 
with humour and set^erity. Of this we have already said some¬ 
thing (see Notes and Illustrations to Chap. V). The famous 
Pierce PennilesSy his Supplication to the (1592), is of 

greater merit than anything in Nash’s remaining dramatic 
work ; and even more remarkable than this is The Unfortunate 
Travellery or The Life of Jack Wilton (1594), ahnost the first 
work in English that can strictly be called a novel. Nash 
was essentially a satirist. Greene alluded probably to him 
as “young Juvenal.” His private life was as irregular as ^ 
Greene’s, and he lamented his excesses in a tract of self¬ 
revelation called Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (1593). 

Another contemporary of Greene's was Thomas Lodge, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to whom belongs a share in Greene’s 
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Lookiti^-Glass for London and England (printed 1594), a play 
freely founded on a biblical subject, and intended to defend the 
stage against the Puritanical party. Lodge was by 
profession a physician, but his literary work covered Thomas 
some ground. Thirteen of his poems appeared in 
the English Helicon of 1600: and his chief prose 
work, Rosalynde; Euphues^ Golden Legacy^ an Euphuistic 
pastoral romance, furnished Shakespeare with the plot of As 
You Like It. This was published in 1590, and, four years later, 
was followed by his chief drama, The Wounds of Civil Waf\ 
lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marius and Scilla. 
Collier said of him that he was “second l<f Kyd in vigour 
and boldness of conception ; but as a drawer of character, so 
essential a part of dramatic poetry, he unquestionably has the 
advantage.” 

This might well be true; fur, of all the early playwrights, 
Thomas Kyd, .a pupil of Merchant Taylors’ School, is the 
dreariest. His position in dramatic histor>’ is, how- ^ 
ever, remarkable ; and he may be credited with the kyu'*'^ 
introduction of a style of play which became popu- ^15571- 
lar, and, in its eventual result, was carried to perfee- 
tion by Webster, Tourneur, and Ford, constituting the Tmgedy 
most notable phenomenon of its day. His Spanish 'j/'a’W 
Tragedy is, to modern readers, a piece of little in- »rhe 
terest, stiff in its outline and style, and too full of squish 
blood and madness to be reasonably probable. It is 
in two parts, both written before 1592. The first was not printed 
till 1605, when it bore the title of The First Part of leronimo. 
The second, printed in 1592, was called The Spanish Tragedy 
of one Horatio and Beltimperia. Its tedious collection of 
murders seems at once to have taken hold of the public. It 
was this play which inaugurated the so-called Tragedy of 
Blood, with its constant movement and crisis, its melodramatic 
prodigality of \illains, innocent victims, and ghastly spectres— 
in short, the modern melodrama, fallen from its high estate, 
owes its first inspiration to Kyd, and traces its ancestry from 
him through such pieces as Titus Androniens, The Duchess 
of Ma/fi, and Love's Sacrifice. He is the father of all those 
playwrights who strove to— 

"Patch lip .*1 lamentable talc of things 
Done long ago and ill-done; and when sighs 
Are weaned, pit'ce up what remains Ix'liind 
With weeping eyes, and hearts that bleed to death.” 

Kyd’s heart must have bled excessively, considering the number 
«f horrors he crowded into the compass of his play. The 
importance of the piece depends, not on its literary merit, But 
on its literary influence. Of course, no work is without its 
parent, and Kyd derived some general hints from Gorboduc 
and those other tragedies which emulated Seneca: but with 
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him the stately reticence of these plays counted for nothing: 
he brought his murderers and madmen on the stage and kept 
A'd’ftn them there, instead of relating their crimes and 
insanity through the mouth of a third person. His 
connection with Marlowe is not very obvious: he 
itagedy. learned something from that school, but 

he was not of it. It probably will be observed that, of the pre- 
Shakespearean dramatists, this inventor and innovator was the 
only prominent writer who was not an University man. And, 
while the great masters of romantic drama, with the brilliant 
exception of Shakespeare, were educated at either Oxford or 
Cambridge, the* playw ights who followed Kyd’s footsteps in 
popular tragedy and dealt in wholesale midnight horrors had 
undergone no preliminary discipline of the kind, but had entered 
their profession early and consulted the taste of London rather 
than that of the Universities. There can be no doubt that 
many of these writers tried their hand upon a ri/acimento of 
Kyd’s ten-act drama, and that several passages m it, such as 
the very powerful and fear-compelling scene between Hieronimo 
and the painter, are the vrork of improvers whose names, if dis¬ 
closed, would be well known to us. The scene to which we have 
just referred to has been ascribed to Ben Jonson, 
yoHWft's on the strength of the statement of some accounts 
•^yj*annii0." preserved at Dulwich College. Jonson himself ne\er 
mentions the play without an obvious expression of 
contempt. The ignorance of the man who “ will swear yeroninto 
or Anaronicus are the best plays yet is, he says in the induc¬ 
tion to Bartholomew Fair, **a. virtuous and staid ignorance.” 
Again, in the induction to Cynthia'f Revels, he alludes to The 
Spanish Tragedy at some length. “The umbree or ghosts of 
some three or four plays, departed a dozen years since, have 
been seen walking on your .stage here ; take heed, boy, if your 
house be haunted with such hobgoblins, ’twill fright away 
all your spectators quickly.” Lower down he alludes to the 
laudator temparis acti who has nothing too good to say of 
Hieronimo, as a man “ whom it hath pleased nature to himish 
with more beard than brain.” Jonson is fertile in allusions, 
and the student may look for another example, couched in 
the same tone, in his Alchemist (Act iv. sc. iv.; At any rate, 
whatever Jonson, in his early years, may have done with the 
play, there is nothing in his later work that can warrant our 
believing this scene, full of the classical requirements of pity 
and terror, the work of his hand; and, with Lamb, we may 
safely assign the improvement of this famous and old-fashioned 
play to Webster or one of the gieat dealers in this kind of 
tragedy. • 

Thus, then, the Tragedy of Blood came into being. The 
Spanish Tragedy is a play drawn, to speak of its eitemals, from 
contemporary society: it shows that desire to reproduce the 
"crimes of Hispaniolised Italy upon the stage which became 
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the leading note in the plays of Webster and Ford, and n'as not 
without its influence upon Othello. A similar Italianism of 
thought infected the life of Greene, whom we have 
already compared to Benvenuto Cellini, the typical 
Italian of his age. Such a habit of mind was due, 
without doubt, to the prosecution of travel in Italy, 
where each ci^, during the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
did its best to emulate the vices of ancient Corinth : but it was 
fostered even more remarkably by the study of Italian literature 
and philosophy. In the regular tendency of the day to extol 
unscrupulous and determined energy (the Italian virth) at the 
expense of religion and mere virtue; in its love of the form 
rather than of the power of godliness ; in its method of using 
every virtuous quality as the agent of a policy which was at 
root insincere, we come face to face with the overmastering 
authority of Machiavelli, whose dangerous precepts, indis¬ 
pensable to the occasion for which they were intended, were 
expanded into a rule, not only of politics, but of life and con¬ 
duct. In the passive, atheistic indifference and fatalism of the 
time we have an echo of the spirit of Guicciardini. Its licence 
of speech and grossness of mind, strangely coupled with an 
intense appreciation of beauty, came from the study of the 
Italian novelists—not only of the early story-tellers, Boccaccio 
and Sacchetti, but also of Bandello, who was the crowning 
example of the discrepancy between morality and religion in 
one and the same person. And, with all this, we see a real 
attempt to delineate ideal purity and virtue, the example 
of which was pre-eminent in Michael Angelo among men, 
and his friend Vittoria Colonna among women—^individuals 
untouched by the corruptions which surrounded them, and 
even glorified by the contrast. 

§ 10. In no writer is this conflict of opposites so clearly visible 
as in Christopher Marlowe, whose astonishing genius was 
the real creative force of the English romantic drama, chris- 
and furnished a model, not only to Greene, Peele, tofhbb 
and the rest, but to Shakespeare himself. He was 
bom at Canterbury, and was bred at the King^s ^ ' 

School, beneath the shadow of the cathedral, and at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. On leaving Cambridge he joined 
a company of players, and his natural inclination for debauchery 
led him into all kinds of excesses. But, unlike Greene, he did 
not parade his iniquities for the contempt of posterity. His 
intellect was far in advance of his years, and of the 
terrible doubts which must have beset him in the 
midst of his reckless adventures we gain our only 
glimpse in the last s^loquy of his Fa/^stus—z passage exciting 
a tremendous awe in the reader, and appealing to his fears 
rather than his pity. The internal evidence of the extant plays 
points to the truth of the contemporary belief that Marlowe was 
an atheist. However, the only authority for this is a document 
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drawn up by a worthless informer, and consisting^ chiefly of 
puerile and not wholly original blasphemies which were probably 
uttered by Marlowe in his cups. The general tone of Faustus 
hardly leads us to attach much importance to these silly and 
boastful statements. But that Marlowe was capable, upon the 
spur of the moment, of everything degrading and foolish is 
proved by the generally accepted story of his death. He 
quarrelled with a serving man, one Francis Archer, 
His death, ^ house of Call at Deptford : his own dagger 
was snatched from him by his antagonist, and he was mortally 
wounded in the head. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Nicholas at'Deptfo.d ivithout a monument or any memorial 
save the entry in the register. This was on the ist of June, 
1593, in the full summer of his genius. He was not thirty 
years old. 

All his dramatic work lies betw-een the years 1588 and 1593. 
At all events, 1588 is the latest date to which we can assign the 
. . Rrst YiArt of Tatndur/ai/ie t/te (Srea/. It is in concord 

with the rule of historic coincidence that the year 
Gnat" which witnessed the defeat of the Armada and the 
visSS ?. recognition of England as a tirst-class political power 
witnessed also the production of her first great drama. _ Tambur- 
laine was written in the hitherto almost untried dramatic medium 
of blank verse—in a stately and resonant metre w'hich, despite 
its monotony and regularity, thoroughly befitted *‘so honourable 
and stately a histor)*.” From this lime forward the play was 
emancipated from the formal fetters of rhyme, and Marlow’e’s 
weapons were universally adopted. Tambitrlaine is also the first 
truly readable play. Its absurdities, natural in the work of a 
mere youth who, moreover, was riding rough-shod 
Mariew's over all ancient prejudices of classical unity and 
bombast. ridiculed over and over again even by 

his admiring contemporaries. They even blinded the gentle 
criticism of Lamb, who, however, defined them with some 
severity, but with no little accuracy, “ The lunes of Tambur- 
laine are perfect ‘midsummer madness.’ Nebuchadnezzar’s 
are mere modest pretensions compared with the thundering 
vaunts of this Scythian shepherd.” And, again, of the passage 
familiar to all readers of Shakespeare— 

"HolLi, ye pampered jades of Asia! 

What! can ye draw but twenty miles a d.iy?" 


—he says, “ Till I saw this passage with mine own eyes I 
never tilieved that it w^as anything more than a pleasant 
burlesque of mine Ancient’s.” But Marlowe’s “ mighty line ” has 
left more serious results than good-humoured burlesque. It 
has been truly said that “it has become the life-bl<^ of 
English literature ”; its intense magic is to be found in Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, in Shelley and in Tennyson; while, to 
Students of Browning, Faustus’ dying soliloquy comes as a 
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revelation of Marlowe's influence on modern poetry. Where 
the real fault of Tamburlaine^ and of all Marlowe’s work, lies is 
in its lack of humour; and it was this, and not mere 
pomposity of phrase, which struck Shakespeare’s Tht retuU 
sense of the ludicrous. Marlowe’s subjects, it is 
true, did not invite humour; they were essentially 
serious and dignified; and he was so impressed with their 
character that he struck out the comic scenes which he had 
written for Tambnrlaitic. We have missed very little, I expect, 
by this omission; while we have probably gained from the 
point of view of purity. Marlowe is never delil^ately coarse or 
indecent; the morality of his plays is undoubtedly, from the 
ethical standpoint of to-day, imperfect; but his style is not* 
tainted to any great extent by his opinions. Still, from Tam- 
burlainey for example, religion and virtue are singularly absent. 
The hero performs his prodigies with the most staunch con¬ 
fidence in himself, and with very' little trust in Heaven: his 
queen, Zenocrate, is the incarnation of female spite liUrimui* 
and vengeance. The conquered Bajazeth is a man of worship 
exactly the same personal confidence as Tambur- 
Idinc : their strife is simply the strife of one selfish 
man with another, for no other end than private ambition. 
Tamburlaine’s victory is simply the survival of the fittest. It 
is true that the second part of the play, which includes 
Tamburlaine’s death, may be taken as pointing' the familiar 
moral. Sic transit gloria mundi; but the concluding lines of the 
poem are an apotheosis rather than a dirge. And Tambur¬ 
laine’s elegy on Zenocrate is a sincere panegyric of a lady 
whose single v'irtuc has been a dog-like fidelity to himselfi 
With Tamburlainc her moral qualities do not come into 
question ; it is her beauty which deserves the epithet divine ”; 
and the quality in Tamburlainc which primarily attracts her 
is his majestic bearing and strength. 

This delight in success, without any too rigid attention to the- 
means by which it is gained, is the leading intellectual charac¬ 
teristic of Marlow'e’s verse. His ruling passion led 
him into startling blunders and exaggerations, which 
he had no humour to correct. But, firmly rooted 
as his admiration for the theory was, he was an Englishman, 
and therefore could not see its practice in contemporary 
life without a certain awe. His attempt to dramatise the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and give the Duke of Guise 
some of that sinister glory with which he invested Tamburlainc 
may be passed over as a failure: there is, perhaps, no more 
feeble dramatic fragment in existence. In Inc Jew 
of Malta be was more successful. He set himself 
the task of a study in Machiavelism ”: he intro- 
duced MachiavelH himself as prologtw, and promised 
the spectators the picture of a man imbued with Machiavelian 
doctrines and ready to put them into practice. To prepare 
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the wav for extra wickedness, he made his hero a Jew; and, to 
make the play more vivid to contemporary eyes, he placed him 
in Malta, which, in the memory of most living men, had been 
besieged by the Grand Turk. But, with these materials to 
work upon, he seems to have been appalled at the task he had 
undertaken. The play was written, and much of it was written 
nobly; but its circumstances are childish and ridiculous. It 
might be classed with the tragedies of blood, for there are 
murders scattered through it in abundance ; but there is nothing 
awful about them, while there is everything that is silly. Event¬ 
ually, the piecL'misses its point. According to the strict rules 
of the Machiavelian game, the Jew, having got rid of everyone, 
should prosper, irrespective of any final hope of Abraham’s 
bosom. But, at the very last moment, while he is preparing a 
crowning atrocity, he is hoist with his own petard, and perishes 
miserably in his own cauldron of boiling oil. His end, to 
complicate nnatters, is devised by the Christian governor of 
Malta, and is accompanied by the triumph of the Christians 
over the Turks. So that not only is the disciple of Machiavclli 
totally confuted, but the honours of the play fall to Christianity, 
albeit of a low type. That all this is foreign to Marlowe’s 
original purpose, that it is due to a conviction of his own 
audacity in idealising a base theme, wc can hardly doubt. 

Beyond this. The Jew of Malta has no human interest. 
The hatred of Jew for Christian is typified for all time 
, „ in Shylock, not in this monstrous Barabas, who 

* j-ausfus. more humanity than the equally murderous 

and Machiavelian Punch. In The Tragical History of Dr. 
Fanstusj on the other hand, wc have a very hiunan master¬ 
piece—scarcely so much a play for acting as a poem for 
reading and meditation. Its subject, well known to the 
later Middle Ages, takes us back to the age of the Moralities ; 
in Mephistophilis we see the Devil of the old plays, and in 
'the servant, Wagner, there is a reminiscence of the Vice. 
But no Elizabethan play is so entirely modern: not even 
Hamlet appeals to us more nearly with its subtle intellectual 
quality, (^the, in his infinitely expanded and far more 
metaphysical treatment of the same subject, fails to touch the 
chord upon which this wildly romantic poem plays. Marlowe 
gives us no hint of the birth of Euphorion or of Faust’s eventual 
salvation : he makes no attempt at criticising contemporary 
intellectual movements : he gives us simply the naked tragedy 
of a human soul, which, in spite of all warnings, has re^ed 
fhture hope for the sake of present riches and knowledge. The 
most astonishing thing, p^haps, about the conception of the 
piece is that it ^ould ever have been acted: to every serious 
reader it seems too terrible for the stage. It is, 
lufMdu however, the one play of Marlowe with^ which it is 
fSvSf— impossible to find »idt. The plan is vast and 
harmonious, and the act with which it is carried out 
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never falters. The subject excludes humour of itself, and Mar¬ 
lowe has invested it with none of his usual involuntary humour. 
For Fausttts is written, as it were, beyond the “ bounds of place 
and time,” in a heat of doubt and strange insight. Whether it 
appealed thus to the playgoers of the time is questionable : 
but they must have seen something more than ordinary in 
Mephistophilis’ hell, not a literal furnace, but an eternal, 
involuntary sensation of the “ impure passion of remorse ”: 
they must have felt an entirely new terror in the isolation of 
Faustus’ death-chamber, with its utter abandonment to irre¬ 
trievable rum. There can be no doubt that Marlowe here 
played for once the jiart of preacher rather than dramatist, 
and came forward with a melancholy warning of his owif 
inevitable fate. 

Next to Faustus, in point of reputation, will live his final 
tragedy of Edward II, which, it is well agreed, furnished 
Shakespeare with a model for his Richard II. From 
this play, too, the solecisms of Tat$U>urlaiue and The 
yew of Malta are absent: it is distinguished by its 1593/. ^ 

artistic reticence and economy and its real tragic spirit, 
conceived as far as possible apart from “ King Cambyses’ vein.” 
Its treatment is not in harmony with the conventional tale in 
history. The King’s fall docs not depend upon a base con¬ 
spiracy and the fiendish wickedness of the She-Wolf of France. 
His infatuation for Gaveston and his neglect of the Queen are 
its cause in the play. The first breeds discontent among his 
barons : the second tries his wife to the uttermost and eventu¬ 
ally leads her to throw herself, as a last resource, upon the 
protection of Mortimer. Marlowe’s Edward is, at the opening 
of the play, a misguided and rather contem^ible creature ; 
but, like Shakespeare’s Richard, he improves under adversity, 
and finally sufiers a cruel death in a manner which compels our 
pity only too readily. No plot could be managed so well: no 
set of characters balanced so nicely. The opposition of Young 
Mortimer to the King, the acute contrast between his subtlety 
and Edward’s simplicity, is admirably pointed, so as to excite 
our compassion for his victim and to g^ve us a just sense of 
the right position of affairs in this dole&l tragedy. We should 
never foiget that Tamburlaim and The few of Malta, although 
their influence on the stage was tremendous, are yet juvenile 
efforts. Putting Faustus aside as a work peculiar and apart 
from the rest, Edward II la^y \i& reckoned as Marlowe|s first 
step to maturily. What he might have done had he lived— 
what position ne would occupy to-day with regard to Shake¬ 
speare—are tempting conjectures which will occur to everyone 
in this connection. 

More than this, his success in the domain of pure poetry 
is marked by the tot two sestiades of Hera and Leander. 
Ordinarily spesddng, Marlowe’s blank verse is stern, as all 
verse which depends upon its own majestic cadence must be: 
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its beauty is classical and statuesque. But Marlowe was a child 
of the Renaissance, and there were moments when his verse, 
freed from its somewhat formal yoke, conveyed im- 
Hero and prcssions of a luxuriant beauty characteristic of its 
own epoch and imitative of no other. The lyrical 
address of Faustus to the reincarnated Helen is an 


obvious example of a pow’er which is lost to sight behind the 
ponderous diction of Tamburlainc. The rhymed couplets of 
Hero and Lcandcr have little of that singularly personal passion 
which is the heart and soul of Faustus’ speech; but they are 
called forth by the same overwhelming sense of external beauty, 
and their exquisite tranquillity is sustained without a break. 
In England, without question, Marlowe’s unfinished romance is 
the poem of the sixteenth century. While The Faery Qnceu 
appealed to a single class, this poem appealed to the whole 
nation. Spenser was the representative of a phase in literature; 
Marlowe was the inaugurator of a movement. Spenser’s in¬ 
fluence on the language is great; but Marlowe contrived to 
mould the thought and direct the mind of his generation. Hero 
and Leandervj^LS left quite incomplete : two-thirds of 
ChapMian's the pocm, as we possess it, are by the famous George 
Chapman. But, although Chapman’s work is ex¬ 
cellent of its kind, it suffers by being grafted on 
^larlowe's faultless fragment. We do not know the names of all 


who attempted to take up the tale Avhere Marlowe had left it 
off: there were many of these, some indifferent, most of them 
. ^ . bad poets. But in Shakespeare, Beaumont, and 

Shirley we have the names of masters in their art 
Leander" who Confessed it their model: the Venus and didonis 


OH tu age. provokes obvious comparison with it, and the Sonnets 
derive from it much of their natural beauty and sweetness. In 
its own line of poetry it remains without a rival. It translates an 
old tale of a pagan author into the terms of the Renaissance, 
adding to the severe plainness of the classical structure a wealth 
of detail and ornament, a rich sensuousness and outward luxury 
which is the specific mark of its age. There is more of the 
Italian feeling about this poem than about anything else of 
Marlowe’s—his other classical adaptation, the rather weary 
drama called Dido, Qneen of Carthage^ which was written with 
the aid of Nash, can hardly be cited in the same breath. On 
the other hand, Italian mannerism and artificiality are entirely 
absent; it is simply a beautiful, spontaneous song, which marks 
the flnal emancipation of English poetry as distinct from 


drama. 


§ II. We have spent some time in discussing Marlowe’s work; 
but it has an importance, great in itself, and neater in its 
Minor^ys scqucl, which cannot be overrated, and is too often 
'' forgotten in the current idea that the English drama 
begins and ends with Shakespeare. There is no need to mention 
the lesser playwrights of the time, whose works, many of them 
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excellent, seem fated to rest for ever in the limbo of forgotten 
plays. The habit of patching up old pieces and working witli 
other dramatists at one piece, makes the distinction of individual 
merit very difficult. There are, however, two or three pieces 
which have come down to us, either anonymous, or at least 
attributed to so many different authors that their parentage 
is a bone of contention. Some of them are admirable in their 
way, and others arc curious as examples of a pi acticc afterwards 
general—the dramatic treatment of episodes from our own or 
foreign history, authentic or legendary, or of remarkable crimes 
which, from their mixture of romantic and atrocious detail, w’crc 
the causes tdlHres of the day. To the first clasB belong the old 
Hamlet and King John (not Bale’s play) and the dry trag-edy 
of Locrine^ which has been ascribed, without any probubilit)^ 
to Shakespeare. These, it is needless to say, have very little 
literary virtue. In the second class we have the two pseudo- 
Shakcspcarcun dramas, the crude and powerful Yorkshire 
Tragedy^ w hich can scarcely be his, and the play, scarcely 
less crude, yet full of admI^^lb’«^ poetn’» called Arden of 
Feversham^ in which one likes to think that he had a 
hand. With these pl.i}s at all event?, wc stand at the door 
of hib genius. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


-EARLY A’lTAl K.S ON 
Till'. DRAMA. 

ll IS only natural that the dicim.'i, 
mIiiIu yi‘t in its inlancy, should have 
met with active opposition. We 
have referred to the enmity with 
which the actor-managers had to 
contend m their relations with the 
Corporation of Tendon. Less th.an 
three years after the elder Hurbage 
had esmblished the first two London 
tlieatreb in Shoreditch, the Puritan 
party began their war of pamphlets 
against the risingart John North- 
BKOOKE, who had been an assistant 
minister at the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, and was then 
living at the neighbouring village 
of nenbury, published in 1579 a 
Treatise Ihcing and other 

fashions of the day, including 
"vain Plays or Inteifudes." This 
treatise, like two foriiiet works by 
the same author, .'ippeared under 
the motto, “Spiritus est Vicanus 
Christi.” Northbrooke’s work was 

£NG. Lll'. 


bucci'cdi'd in August of tlic baiiic 
yi.ir by Sli-PHl*N Gosso.v’s (1555 
1624) far more famous St/tool of 
Abuse, an intemperate nbsnult on 
plays and actuis generally. Gosson 
was a Kentish man, who had been 
at t oipus Christi College, Oxford, 
and, coming early to Ix>ndon, bad 
written some pastorals and one or 
tw o plays. He was still a very young 
man when he suddenly ebunged Ins 
point of view, and became tlic 
vehement opponent of his former 
art. The School of Abuse, written 
m that rough-hewn prose of which 
all the pamphleteers were masters, 
raised a controversy, and was almost 
immediately answer^ by an anony¬ 
mous pamralct, Strange Fewt out 
f Afne, Gossoii replug m Novem¬ 
ber with a Shtrt Apology of the School 
(f Abuse, appended to an Euphttistiu 
treatise cailerl The Epkemtrides cf 
Phialo. Botli The School of Abuse 
and its Apol^y were dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidney, who disclaimed 
any fellow-feeling with the author 

N 
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by writing his dignified Apology for 
Poitry and so preventing any liirmer 
favour of the kind. Go&son found 
a more bitter adversary in lliomas 
lA}dge, ythoso I^feMce ^ Stage-P/ays 
appeared in 1580; and, aTOut the 
same time, the injured actors, to 
levengc themselves on their calum¬ 
niator, brought bis onn plays on the 
stage, and acted in their own defence 
a moral drania called The Play oj 
Plays, To this Gosson an&werra 
with a third treatise, Plays Confuted 
ifi Pine Actions ^582), whfch he 
dedicated to Walsingham. Alter this 
the controversy languished. Lodge 
once more refcircd to it in the pre¬ 
face to his Alarum against Usurers 
(1584). Gosson died in 1624, when 
he had been rector of St. Botolph's, 
Uishopsgate, for nearly a quarter of 
■i century, and had seen the art 
which he had tried to blast in its 
growth rise to its full maturity. 

In 1583 Philip Stubbks, a 
staunch Puritan and p>crh.\ps the 
brother of that John Stubbes wliose 
right hand had been cut off at West¬ 
minster (1579) as a punishment for 
his tract against the proposed mar¬ 
riage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Anjou, published his Anatomv of 
A fuses. In this strange dialogue he 
tilted right and left, from a firmly 
religious point of view, at the various: 
fashions of the day; and his book is 
perhaps the most valuable commen¬ 
tary extant on Elizabethan dre.«5 
and manners. He was by no means 
incoherent, for he was a man of 
fair education—he had been at both 
Universities without taking a degree 
~and had travelled. The whole 
tone of his book was, however, il¬ 
liberal, and tlie tolerant preface to 
the first edition was withdrawn in 
the second. No definite answer to 
bis book was printed; but the anony¬ 
mous author of the anti-Marprelate 
tract. A» Almond for a PamA, and 
Nash, in his Anaiomy of Absurdity 
(1580), referred soomfullv to him; 
and It was prdbaUy on the pound 
of Nash's animosity that Gabrid 
Harvey, in Piereds Svpereregation 
(1599)* MHne good to say of hhn. 
Meanwhile, in 15^ Geobge Whet¬ 
stone, the dramatist and novelist, 
r{4iented, like Gosson, of his former 
''VjJUrs and bewailed the conditions of 


the actor's hfe in the pamphlet which 
Is generally known Iw the title of its 
second editiou, A Touchstone for the 
Time. In 1587 William Rankins 
came fonvard with a hot denuncia¬ 
tion, The Mirror of Monsters, and, 
in 1588, expressed his contempt ot 
the "Englishman Italianate" m a 
pamphlet curiously entitled. The 
English Ape, the Italian Imitation, 
the Footsteps of Ft ance. However, 
by this time the stage was to carry 
evemhing before it. As late as 1612 
wc nnd Thomas Heywood's Apology 
for Actors, and, in 1615, its Refuta¬ 
tion by one T. G. But it was not 
until the drama had run its course 
that any opposition could put an 
end to it Gosson and Stubbs could 
not check it in its youth; it was 
reserved for Jeremy Collier to give it 
the coup de gr&ie in its extreme old 
age. 

B.—THE DRAMA AND THE 
NOVEL. 

Some allusion already lias been 
made to the growth of prose fiction 
side by side with the drama. It is 
interesting to notice that the very 
men who were the pioneers of the 
drama in England prepared the way 
for that medium of literary expres¬ 
sion which was to succeed the 
drani.i as the characteristic national 
art Prose romance was, of course, 
not unknown in England. Malory's 
Morte Arthur had brought to- 
ether the Arthurian l^ends and 
ad handed down a ridi heritage 
of fiction to succeeding ages. But 
there was already a strong desire for 
realism instead of mere romance in 
this species of literature—a desire 
which doubtless was fostered by the 
study of the Italian novelists. And 
the real impulse to English fiction 
came from Tohn Lylv's Euphues 
(1579), which, although neither a 
romance dot a realistic novel, bad a 
plot of its own and contained a cer¬ 
tain amount of character-drawing. 
Euphues, at any rate, led the pam¬ 
phleteer-dramatists into the ^ths 
of polite fiction. Robert Greene 
was Lyly's first important follower. 
Between 1580 and hb early death 
in 159a he pubUshed a number of 
Eupbubtlc novdettes in pamphlet 
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form, many of which—such as 
Eupkues, his Censure to Philautus 
(1587), and Menaphon: Camilla's 
Alarm to Slumberins Eupkues (1589) 
—^brought Lyly’s dramatis persona 
once more on the scene. Greene 
never wandered beprond the limits 
of Euphuism m his fiction; such 
titles as Arbasto, the Anatomy if 
Fortune (1584) sufficiently declare 
his faithful imitation of Lyly; and, 
if we look for any realism in his 
prose wntings, we find it in his 
pamphlets rather than in his novels. 
In Perimedcs the Blacksmith (1588) 
he wrote with more freedom, bor¬ 
rowing tales from Boccaccio and the 
Italian novelists; and in Pa/idosfo: 
the Triumph of Time he eventually 
supplied Shakespeare with the plot 
of Winters Tale.' But the style is 
sdU that of Eupkues, and the prin¬ 
ciple of polite and rather tedious 
dialogue prevails, Barnabr Rk'h 
(zuo?-i 62 o?) was also early in the 
nmd with EUh, kis Farvwell to 
Military Profession (15B1), which 
contain^ several tales from Italian 
novelbts, and, among them, one 
which Shakespeare used m Twelfth 
Night. His second book. The Ad¬ 
ventures of Don Simonides (1581), 
which was edited by Thomas Lodge 
and dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, had among its characters 
Euphues and Philautus; a second 
part appeared in 1584, and The 
Adventures of Brusanus, King if ‘ 
Hungary, foilowed in 1592. Mean- ' 
while, in 1582, Geouge Whet¬ 
stone had imitated Marguerite de 
Valois' book of novels in his Hep- 
tameron ef Civil Discourses, and, 
two years later (1584), published a 
second volume of stories, A Mirror 
for MoMstrates ^ Cities, which ran 
into three editions with separate 
titles during the next three years. 
In 1584, too—a year veiy prolific in 


these romances and short tales— 
Thomas Ixidge published The De- 
leetable History of FoNfonius and 
Pnxeria in the same volume with 
his Alarum against Usurers. His 
Rosalyude, the most famous of 
Euphuistic romances, " Euphues’ 
Golden Legacy, found after bis death 
m bis cell at Sile.\edra," and the 
source of As You Like It, appeared 
in 1590; and, till 1596, he con¬ 
tinued to write fiction, producing 
historical and religious narratives, 
and a final ronAnce called A Mar- 
garite of America (1596). But the 
books which really take their plact;, 
after Eupkues, m the history of 
English fiction, were Sir Phitip 
Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), and The 
Unfortunate 7 ’rawmr (1594) of that 
extraordinary and versatile writer, 
Thomas Nash— the second dedi¬ 
cated to Shakespeare’s friend and 
patron, Southampton. Arcadia, in 
spite of Its artificial style and purely 
romantic scenery, had within it the 
germ of the English psychological 
novel; while Nash's book was the 
first instaace of that overpowering 
realism which was followed m the 
eighteenth century tw Defoe and has 
communicated itself to subsequent 
fiction. By the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, the drama had 
established itself thoroughly as the 
proper means of imaginative art: 
and, although we still find a novel 
here and there, it was not until the 
decay of the stage in the reigns of 
the later Stewarts that the novel 
asserted itself. But even then its 
growth was scarcely spontaneous. 
For its real beginning we have to 
look back to Nash, Sidney, and 
Lyly, and beyond them to the Italian 
novel, to the vast body of medieval 
romance, and to all tbe earliest and 
vaguest suggestions of the art of 
story-telling. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

SfiAKESI ?ARE—A.P. 1564-1616. 

§ I. Parentage and education of Shakespeare. § 2. 1 -lis caily life and 
marriage. § 3. He conies to London, and turns player and actor. 
§ 4. The London theatres. § 5. Shakespeaie, the actor. § 6. His 
dramatic career. Return to Stratford and dcatli. § 7. Evidence to 
ascertain the chi onology of the plays. §8. 'J'he four periods in Shake¬ 
speare's career as author. § 9. Classification of the Dramas into History 
and Fiction Sources of the Dramtis. § 10. His treatment of the 
Historical Dramas. § 11. Ills treatment of the Dramas founded on 
Fiction. § 12. The Poems and Sonneh. 


§ I. William Shakespeare was born on April 22nd or 23rd, 
1564, in the small town of Stratford-on-Avon, and was bajitised 
on the 26th of the same month. His father, John 
SHAKf^ Shakespeare, dealt in skins, wool, and all kinds of 
srEARb. agricultural commodities, and seems to have added 
to his occupations the trade of glover, or manu¬ 
facturer of the numerous leathern articles of apparel which 
were worn at that time. He himself was of the farmer class, 
but had married a lady of somewhat higher rank, Mary Arden, 
whose family had found a place in the courtly and warlike 
annals of preceding reigns. Her estate lay at Wilmcote, some 
four miles north-west of Stratford, in that delightful country to 
which Shakespeare refers again and again in his plays. It is 
fair, however, to recognise the theory that John Shakespeare 
Hi$family ® good Stock, for his grandfather is said to 

andiuem- have fought at Bosworth for Henry VII, and to have 
received a grant of land in return for his services— 
sttatford. Stratford. Mary Arden, at all 

events, brought her husband in dowry a freehold property of 
some fifty or sixty acres, with the reversion of an estate still 
more valuable; and this, no doubt, added distinction and im¬ 
portance to John Shakespeare, already a prosperous tradesman. 
During many subsequent years he advanc^ steadily. Stratford, 
in spite of its insignificant size, has always been a well-to-do 
place, the centre of a large rural and aCTicultural district; and 
the wealth of its tradesmen remains evident in the guildhall and 
the fine late Gothic guild-chapel, built by the ancient guild 
of the Holy Cross. John Shakespeare rose to high municipal 
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honours. He was chosen in 1565 one of the fourteen Aldermen 
of Stratford, was promoted in 1568 to the office of High Bailiff, 
and, three years later, became Chief Alderman. But, about 
1577, his prosperity, for some reason or other, declined, and he 
sunk into a state of comparative indigence. In 1578 it is 
recorded that he mortgaged his wife’s farm at Asbies ; his 
borough-taxes were remitted, and he was excused from con¬ 
tributing a small weekly sum to the relief of the poor. How¬ 
ever, his immunities did him little good. His distress increased, 
and, in 1586, he was deprived of his post as alderman. He was 
harassed by his creditors, and when, in 1592,1110 was summoned 
to account for his absence from church, it was reported that his 
fault was due to “ fear of processe for debtte.” • 

These details are not without importance when regarded as 
bearing upon William Shakespeare’s early life, and especially 
upon the nature and extent of his education. He 
could not have received from his parents even the 
most elementary instruction apart from merely prac- 
tical matters, for we know that neither could write. 

Writing, however, was at that time a comparatively rare 
accomplishment, and was not invariably practised even in the 
highest society. But there existed in those days, as there exists 
now, the endowed “free grammar school” of Stratford-on-Avon 
—one of those schools which, generously founded in most 
country towns, were the pioneers of English learning and 
scholarship, and, in some cases, such as Harrow or Rugby, rose 
to an illustrious immortality. The Stratford grammar-school 
had been founded in 1482 by one Thomas Jolliffc, and was 
refounded by Edward VI, after a period of poverty and decay. 
Probably, in Elizabeth’s time, it was a flourishing establish¬ 
ment. It is at all events certain that John Shakespeare, as an 
alderman and past bailiff of the town, had the right of sending 
his son to the school without expense ; and it is very probable 
that, in the normal course of things, he took advantage of his 
privilege. A grammar-school education was vei^ rudimentary; 
but it was a step towards learning of a more solid kind ; and 
there is certainly a very strong probability that the extensive 
and miscellaneous reading of which there are so many signs in 
Shakespeare’s plays was fostered in the school at Stratford. 
Vague traditions, too, w'cre handed down : and Aubre)', who 
died about 1700, states upon hearsay authority that the poet 
had been “ in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.’* 
§ 2. Shakespeare’s early life is merely legendary': in the 
singular absence of trustworthy details, posterity has credu¬ 
lously and greedily accepted a number of stories 
which have very little foundation. The most cele- 
brat^ a^d probable of these traditions is, that in Spades. 
company with other riotous young men, he made 
a deer-stealing exjiedition to Sir Thomas Lucy’s park at 
Charlecote, a few miles east of Stratford. He is said to have 
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been seized, brought before the indignant Sir Thomas, and 
treated with the severity which he deserved. His lawless 
spirit, nevertheless, was thoroughly roused by his punishment. 
In revenge, he fastened a satirical ballad to the gates of 
Charlecote, which inflamed the magistrate’s wrath so much 
that the delinquent had to avoid further misfortunes by 
escaping to London. It is evident that, at a much later date, 
he bore no goodwill to the Lucy family; for, in the creation of 
Justice Shallow, he clearly aimed his wit at Sir Thomas, The 
“dozen white luces” {^Meryy Wives of Windsor, I. i.) is an 
irreverent jest upbn the ’might’s coat of arms : and in the same 
scene Shallow, proclaiming his grievances against Falstaff, says, 
“ Knight, you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke 
open my lodge.” In the second part of Henry IV, the satire is 
even more bitter. Shallow is seen in all the pompous self¬ 
consequence of an ill-educated rural justice, is shown us 
carousing in his orchard, and is among the crowd of FalstafTs 
friends when Henry V disowns his old companion. The deer¬ 
stealing tale is thus credible; but Shakespeare’s departure 
from Stratford and adoption of the theatrical profession can be 
explained in a diflferent and less improbable manner. He left 
Stratford about 1586, when he was twenty-two years old. The 
distressed circumstances of his parents, to say nothing of 
TOssible irregularities on his own part, were an excellent reason 
for sending him away in search of a living. More than this, 
four years before, he had entered into circumstances which, of 
themselves, rendered such a step imperative. At 
the age of eighteen he had married Anne Hatha¬ 
way, the daughter of a “husbandman” or small 
farmer, Richard Hathaway, who had resided at the neighbour¬ 
ing hamlet of Shottery, and, at the time of the marriage, 
was only a few months dead. Anne was seven and a half 
years older than her boyish husband; but the marriage was 
formally approved by the relations of the bride, who probably 
pressed it on, in order to heal a breach in Anne’s reputation 
which was due to the young Shakespeare. The ceremony was 
performed after a single publication of banns ; the privilege was 
granted by a dispensation from the Bishop of Worcester. The 
bond necessary for procuring the dispensation is still extant. 

. This somewhat unequally matched couple had three 
fftschtdrtH. gjjjjjren—in 1583, Susanna, the poet’s favourite 
child, and, in January, 1585, the twins Judith and Hamnet. 
Hamnet, Shakespeare’s only son, died in 15^: the two 
daughters survived their father. No evidence^ exists as to the 
happiness of the union or the reverse. During some twen^ 
years, the most active portion of his life, spent in 
Stdupeni London, it is supposed that his wife remained with 
children at his parents’ house in Stratford. 

* Tradition records that he visited his native place 
mry year. No maintenance is made for his wife in bis will; 
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she was, however, legally provided for, being entitled to dower 
on licr husband’s freehold property. Yet he seems to have 
done his best to prevent her from receiving any benefit from 
this source. The interlineation in the will by which he con¬ 
veyed to her his “ second best bed with the furniture,” conveys 
no positive meaning, and was not necessarily an intentional 
insult. 

Concerning the boyhood and youth of Shakespeare, then, we 
know little or nothing. We are justified in concluding that his 
education was neglected, his passions strong, and his obscurity of 
conduct irregular; for tradition, a most unsafe*guidc ihts^nod 
in detail, is, in its general tendency, fairly accurate. 

However this may be, we cannot but rejoice at 
the destiny which allowed him to draw his earliest impressions 
of nature from the calm and graceful scenerj' of Warwickshire, 
and placed him, for his discipline in human nature and 
passion, in the limited area and amid the typical characters of 
a small provincial town. Perhaps, too, the very imperfection 
of his intellectual training aided his genius in suffering his 
gigantic powers to develop of themselves, unhindered by the 
bonds of regular education. There is a theory that, at one 
period of his youth, he was placed in a country lawyer’s office ; 
for throughout his work he shows a special knowledge of technical 
legal language, and frequently draw's his illustrations from its 
vocabulai-y. Shakespeare also employs his terms with an 
almost invariable correctness, which may argue the professional 
man. Add to this a possible satirical allusion by Thomas Nasli 
(1589), which, if it refers to Shakespeare—who was then at the 
very outset of his career -points to his early training in the 
“trade of Noveriiu,” as the profession of a lawyer’s clerk was 
called, owing to the words “noverint universi,” placed at the 
beginning of writs. 

§ 3. Shakespeare, therefore, at the age of twenty-two, leaving 
behind him a wife and three children, poverty-stricken parents, 
and a reputation not altogether clear, left Stratford 
altogether and embarked upon a theatrical life in s^ar}s(U- 
Londoii. Legends accompany his progress: the farturefar 
story of his menial position at the doors of theatres, 
holding horses for their owners, is a myth which actor. 
crept into being somewhere in the eighteenth century 
ana deserves no serious consideration. The companies of actors 
were always glad to enlist among their number men of ready 
genius who could write as well as act plays. The Elizabethan 
dramatist fell into the habit of writing plays because he was 
an actor and had to supply his company with pieces to act in. 
It was an odd method for the display—accidental, it might 
almost seem —of so much g[enius; but this was exactly the way 
in which Moli^re’s comedies were produced. Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson were actors, and the proofs of Shakespeare^ 
aptitude ftw the stage are evident. Warwickshire, moreover. 
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was a county of actors. Theatrical companies had visited 
Stratford, and had performed before the Mayor and Cor* 
poration. Coventry was a town which, for the 
■ h of its stage history, was second to none. 

siu^Mtors. There is every reason for supposing that the young 
adventurer received an invitation to throw in his 
lot with the Lord Chamberlain’s company, which is known 
to have visited Stratford in 1587, soon after his departure. 

Like other young men of the time, he made 
Shakespeare himself useful in the double capacity of actor 
dmnatnt. wranger of pieces, and we have no reason to 

suppose that his professional career was in any 
respect different from that of his contemporaries, save in the 
industry and success with which he pursued his double call¬ 
ing, and the prudence which enabled him to accumulate his 
earnings. His earliest task, we may surmise, was the adapta¬ 
tion of old plays to the exigencies of his theatre : and, while 
engaged in this apprenticeship to his profession, he acquired 
that consummate knowledge of stage effect which so distin¬ 
guished him. His connection with the theatre continued from 
a little later than 1586 to about 1611, a period of twenty-five 
years, embracing the splendour of his youth and the vigour of 
his manhood. Between the probable dates of 1589 and 161 t 
he had produced his thirty-seven dramas, beside others m 
which he had a considerable share: and these, and all his 

E oems, with the only possible exception of Venit<i and Adonis^ 
is earliest venture, belong to this astonishing period of intel¬ 
lectual brilliance. 

§ 4. The theatrical company in which, during the greater part 
of his London career, Shakespeare was an actor and share¬ 
holder, w'as the richest and most prosperous of the metropolitan 
companies. Originally their pl.iys were represented in Shoreditch 
parish, at a house which, in 1^76, had been estab- 
“W"**// lished by J ames Burbage and bore the exclusive title 

*inLoVdm. “ The Theatre.” In the reign of Elizabeth the play¬ 

houses were commonly placed either in Shoreditch, 
which lay outside the City walls, or in Southwark, which lay on 
the Surrey side of the river. This removed them from the juris¬ 
diction of the Common Council of London, which, looking upon 
theatrical gatherings as dangerous to morality and 
PuritanUai religion and as singularly unhealthy in time of 
plague, used all its efforts to discountenance and 
crush the players. We can hardly wonder that the 
Vuritanical aldermen saw very little to admire in the gross 
obscenities in which the witty vagabonds of the theatre too often 
indulged their pens; but the actors took every opportunity of 
wounding their enemies with bitter jokes and pasquinades. 
Middleton, for instance, who wrote almost as late as to the 
time of the Civil Wars, made an eternal butt of Puritanism and 
the “pure following” of Amsterdam. Naturally, the aldermen 
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retorted with persecution, and, in the eventual triumph of their 
principles, the theatres were closed and play-acting made an 
indictable offence. However, partly by its prudence in avoiding 
political allusions, partly by securing powerful protection at 
Court—Elizabeth was an admirable critic of the drama— 
Shakespeare’s company considerably increased in importance. 
In 1592 it left its old theatre in Shoreditch for 
Henslow'e’s new playhouse in Southwark, the Rose. /,ian and 
In 1599 the Burbages removed the materials of oiebepiay- 
the Theatre play-house from Shoreditch, and used 
them in the construction of the (dobc Thcattb. This famous 
house was built, like the Rose, upon the Bankside, in South¬ 
wark, n«d received its name from its .sign, an effigy of 
Hercules supporting the globe, with the motto Totus Mundus 
agit IJistriomm. It was built of wood, was circular within, 
and, with the exception of the part occupied by the stage, 
was roofless. It was used chiefly, but not exclusively, as a 
summer theatre. The Blackfriars Theatre, which, in 1596, 
James Burbage had founded within the City precincts, was 
roofed over, and therefore was more suitable for winter per¬ 
formances ; but it was not taken over by Shakespeare’s company 
till many years later, and was occupied meanwhile by that 
troop of boy-actors, the Queen’s Children of the Chapel, to 
whose part in dramatic history Shakespeare makes satirical 
reference in Hamlet. 

§ 5. Cruided by the feeble light of tradition and by occasional 
obscure allusions in the writings of the day, we may trace 
Shakespeare’s professional and literary career from ^hake 
the time of his joining the company nt the Theatre spe^s 
or the Curtain, until his retii'ement from active life <»« 
about 1611. He seems to have been highly success- *^^***s*' 
fill. During some eighteen years, at least, he rendered himself 
useful to his theatre as an actor. He is spoken of (1592) by 
Chettle, a contemporary dramatist, as “ excellent in the quality 
he professes ”—the word quality having at that time a special 
reference to the occupation of player. He is named among the 

principal tragedians,” and placed first among the ** principal 
comedians ” who enacted two of Jonson’s plays. Many passages 
in his writings prove that he had a profound acquaintance with 
the theory of acting—Hamlet’s directions to the players (ill. ii.) 
are enough to carry conviction. Nevertheless, he does not 
seem to have taken tne foremost part in any drama. We have 
good reason for supposii^ that he acted the awe- 
inspiring, but not very difficult, part of the Ghost in taken by 
his own Hamlet ; the secondary, but graceful and 
touching character of Adam \ti As You Like It\ 
and the sensible citizen. Old Knowell, in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour. His services as an author were become 
more valuable to his troupe than his powers as an actor. 
Burbage, we know, was the original “ creator ”—to use the slang 
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t£*rm—of his comrade’s great tragic parts Richard IIJ, Hamlet, 
Othello, and the like. After .all, the great playwrights were 
not the great actors of the day ; the great actors were so 
exclusively masters of their art that they were incapable of 
writing plays. 

§ 6. Shakespeare’s first original poem was not dramatic. 
yentts and Adonis, which, in the dedication to Lord South- 
, ampton, he confesses to be “the first heir of his 
* invention,*' was not published until 1593. This 
poem, full of an exquisite and voluptuous imagery 
which places it*beside Marlowe’s Hero and Lcander, in style 
somewhat studious and quite in harmony with the Italianised 
fashion of the age, may have been conceived at Stratfjord. Its 
composition there is at least doubtful. The Rape of Lucrece 
(1594), a somewhat similar, but a more mature and colder 
work, written in the seven-lined stanza of Chaucer’s Troilus, 
enjoyed a great but inferior popularity. Venus and Adonis 
was reissued in seven separate editions between 1593 and 
1602; while Lucrece, during nearly the same lapse of time, 
appeared in only three. We cannot be certain of the time 
at which Shakespeare exchanged his work of adaptation for 
writing plays on his own account. Contemporary allusions 
begin to be authentic in 1592—and then the poet was already, 
as actor and playwright, become important enough 
to call down upon him the attacks of envious or 
Smmafitis. disappointed wit. In that year a pamphlet, entitled 
Greeners GrocUs-worth of Wit, was published after 
the death of its author, the brilliant and profligate playwright, 
by his executor, Henry Chettlc. Greene, addressing certain of 
his fellow-dramatists from his death-b^, and warning them 
against the fickleness of the favour shown to playwrights, 
proceeds thus : “ Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart 
wrapt in a players hide, supposes he is as well able to bumbast 
out a blanke verse as the Ix^^t of you : and being an absolute 
fokannes factotum is, in his owne conceit, the only Shake-scene 
in a countrie.” We may infer from this distinct reference 
to Shakespeare that he had made himself in many ways of 
service to his company, and had rehandled and converted to his 
own purposes certain plays which had been written, at least in 
part, by the rancorous Greene. These were probably the 
second and third parts of Henry VI, for, in the third part (l. iv.) 
occurs the line, “ O tiger’s heart wrapped in a woman’s hide 1 ” 
which Greene had so ingeniously and spitefully turned into 
parodjy. However, Chettle made amends for Greene’s dying 
amenities in his Kind-Hearfs Dream, a pamphlet published 
almost immediately after the Groats-worth of Wit, He apolo¬ 
gised in this brochure, using terms which bear testimony, not 
only to Shakespeare’s genius as a writer, but to his excellence 
as a man, to his “ uprightness of dealing,” his “ civil demeanour,” 
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to the “ facetious grace in writing that aprooves his art,” and 
to the fact that he had already gained the friendship and 
patronage of distinguished persons. Almost all contemporary 
notices agree in attributing to Shakespeare an amiable, gentle, 
and generous disposition. 

It is quite certain that the generous Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, and it is asserted, with perhaps less foundation, 
that the accomplished William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, were 
patrons and admirers of Shakespeare. D’Avenant, 
indeed, relates that Southampton made the dramatist 
a present of ;^iooo—a sum ^ual at the presen>day 
to six times its nominal amount—“to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he had a mind to.” This* 
princely gift, if actually bestowed, may have been not so much 
a personal gratuity to Shakespeare, as a generous contribution 
to the support of Shakespeare’s company as representative of 
the drama. The action, none the less, would show the high 
respect which the poet had inspired. Shakespeare’s good 
sense, prudence, and knowledge of the world in his . 

business relations with the theatre and the public 
arc proved by the skill with which the actors of his 7r«*n cm- 
troop managed to steer clear of dangers. They 
avoided not only the risk involved in the Puritanic opposition 
of the London Corporation, but the still more serious perils 
which they might have incurred by oflending, in political or 
satirical allusions, the susceptibility of the Court and the 
censorship. The seventy of the censorship made almost all 
the other companies of players suffer, some in the forcible 
closing of their theatres, some in the imprisonment of authors 
and actors alike. Thus Middleton was brought before the 
Privy Council on account of his Game at Ciuss (1624), in 
which he had exulted at the defeat of the negotiations for the 
Spanish Match and had griev'ously offended the powerful 
ambassador Condomar. Middleton himself was probaoly im¬ 
prisoned : the actors were fined and forbidden to play for a 
certain period. With his success on the stage Shakespeare’s 
worldly prosperity seems to have gone on continu¬ 
ally increasing. He seems to have carefully in- 
vested his profits, for, in May, 1597, at the age of ' 

thirty-three, he purchased the property of New Place, which 
included the most considerable house in Stratford-on-Avon. 
This was to be bis place of retirement, so soon as the state of 
his fortune would permit No doubt, during his life 
in London—certainly in 1596, and after—^he made cmnmhH 
frequent visits to bis native place, and maintained ^^^****~ 
a lively interest in his townsmen and their public and . 
private affairs. In 1598, at all events, th^ applied to him, 
probably as an influential person in the capital, to interest his 
powerful friends <m behalf of Stratford, whose exemption they 
were demanding from taxes s^b^klies. He was able to 
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afford a tranquil asylum to his parents and to reinstate them 
in a dignified position ; for in 1597 Dethick, Garter King-at-Arms, 
grant^ an application for arms which had been made the year 
before by John Shakespeare. In 1601 the poet’s father died; 
his mother survived until 1608. In 1596 had occurred his great 
misfortune—the death of his son Hamnet, who was only in his 
twelfth year ; otherwise the extern.il circumstances of his life 
seem to s’low a continued prosperity. In 1602 he purchased 
107 acres of land, and most probably engaged in farming 
operations with the help of his brother Gilbert. Two years 
after this we hhd him >s plaintiff in an action before the Court 
of Stratford, to recover £i 15J. ickf., being the price of malt 
sold and delivered to one Philip Rogers ; and, in July, 1605, 
he purchased a lease of the tithes of Stratford, to expire in 
1636. The marriage of his favourite daughter Susanna, to 
Dr. Hall, took place in 1607 ; and in the following year she 
brought into the world a granddaughter to the dramatist, who 
may have visited Stratford both at the wedding and at the 
christening. Just about that time he certainly stood godfather 
to William Walker, the child of one of his friends and fellow- 
townsmen. About 1611 he finally retired to New 
hmaivvtin- Place, where he lived with his daughter, Mrs. Hall, 

husband, a doctor with a considerable 
reputation in the provinces. Three years later 
we learn that .Shakespeare and his son-in-law were in London 
together to withstand the proposed enclosure oY common lands 
at Stratford. He did not long enjoy, however, the retirement 
for which he had so earnestly laboured. He died on April 
23, 1616, the d.xy on which, if he was really born on 
“ George’s Day, he completed his fifty-second year. 

In the February before his death his second daughter, Judith, 
was married to Thomas Quincy, a vintner in Stratford ; her eldest 
son, whom she named Shakespeare, died in infancy, and both 
her younger sons died within a month of each other in 1639. 
With respect to Shakespeare’s last illness and decease we have 
no trustworthy information. Dr. Hall, indeed, has left us a 
curious record of some of the most remarkable cases occurring 
in his practice ; but, unluckily, his notes, as we have them, do 
not begin until 1617, the year after the poet’s death. Writing 
in 1662, John Ward, vicar of Stratford says, “Shakspere, 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, and itt seems 
drank too hard, for Shakspere died of a feavour there con¬ 
tracted.’* On this tradition, made out with an “ it seem^” not 
much reliance can be placed. The poet was buried in the 
parish church of Stratford, the registers of which furnish the 
greater part of the mca^ but trustworthy information we 
possess concerning the family vicissitudes of the Shakespeares. 
There is a mural monument over his grave, chiefly remark¬ 
able as containing a bust of the poet—an authentic, although 
''Hot very well executed portrait. It wa9 probably copied from 
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a mask of the face taken after death—a death-mask bearing 
some resemblance to that of the alleged portrait, was discovered 
at Maycncc in 1849. Malone, in 1793, caused it 
to be whitewashed; but the original colours were forShaie- 
restored in 1861, the eyes being a light hazel, and iptar^s 
the beard and hair auburn. Of the other likenesses 
of Shakespeare, the coarse engraving by Marlin 
Droeshout, prefixed to the First Folio edition of his works 
(1623), and probably copied from a painting which was dis¬ 
covered in 1892 and is now in the Memorial Gallery at Stratford, 
appears to be the most faithful and accurate. ^Its authenticity 
as a faithful resemblance is vouched for in the noble eulogistic 
verses which Ben Jonson placed before it. We may trust this 
evidence, for Ben Jonson, the friend and admirer of his great* 
contemporary, was not the man to say what he did not think, 
or to be led astray by mere fancy. 

Shakespeare’s birthplace and tomb will for ever remain sacred 
spots, shrines of loving pilgrimage for all the nations of the 
earth. The house of New Place has long been 
destroyed, but the garden in which it stood is o/^hake-^ 
preserved. A kind of cult has grown up round the sPeanat 
house in which he was born ; it is now used as a ^***^tf«**- 
museum, and contains a valuable collection of books and other 
objects connected with him. Everyone knows at any rate the 
pictures of the charming buildings traditionally connected with 
Shakespeare's life—his house, Anne Hathaway’s cottage at 
Shottery, and the like. The .Shakespeare Theatre, with its anni¬ 
versaries and sequence of dramas, is certainly a most worthy 
tribute to the memory of the great actor and playwright, and, 
although it has very little of that intimate connection with his 
name which Bayreuth, for instance, has with Wagner’s, icmains 
a very important factor in the stage history of his plays. Not 
long before his death Shakespeare made his will, from which we 
obtain a very exact account of the nature and extent of his 
property at the time of his decease. In the mode of its 
disposal we sec evident traces of that affectionate and generous 
disposition to which most of his contemporaries testify: for 
example, he leaves some token of regard, generally a ring, to 
his old comrades and fellows. This document is equally pre¬ 
cious to us from the triple repetition of his signature. His 
handwriting is very rare indeed, although now and then 
specimens turn up which have some evidence in their favour. 
One doubtfully authentic signature occurs in the British Museum 
copy of Florio’s Montaigne^ that admirable and idiomatic trans¬ 
lation which we know that he studied diligently. 

§ 7. The most valuable principle of classification which can be 
applied to Shakespeare’s writings is obviously founded on the 
chronological order of their production. Such a 
method gives us, as it were, a'complete chart of the 
intellectual and artistic development of Shakespeare’s ^ ^ 
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mind. Absolute certainty with regard to original dates is indeed 
unattainable, but wc can maJee out a general scheme of the 
order of Shakespeare’s writings which is trustworthy in its main 
outlines. The evidence for the chronology is of various kinds, 
.ind where all the recognised tests concur, we may find certainty. 
Before the publication of the plays in the collect^ form of 1623, 
known as the First Folio, nearly half of their number had appear^ 
singly in quarto shape. The dates of these quartos are ^own, 
and dated entries, moreover, of their intended publication appear 
in the register of the Stationers’ Company. Thus, under the date 
January 18,160^1, we find the entry, ** An excellent and pleasaunt 
conceited comedie of Lft* John Faiilstoff and the Merry Wives 
of Windsorc.” Again, in contemporary books or manuscripts 
Evidence comc upon cxpress statements respecting Shake- 

speare’s plays. Of these the most remarkable and 
hmpomry important is a passage in the Palladis Tamia^ or 
aiittiioM, Wifs Treasury of Francis Meres, published in 
September, 1598. The writer enumerates six comedies and six 
tragedies of Shakespeare, and makes mention of Venus and 
Adonis, Lucrece and his “ sugred Sonnets among his private 
friends.” He frankly recognises “mellifluous and hony-tongued” 
Shakespeare as the greatest writer of his day. The Muses, be 
declares, “ would speak Shakespeare’s fine fUed phrase, if they 
would speak English.” Sometimes, again, a quotation from some 
play, an imitation of some passage, an unmistakable allusion to 
some scene or incident, without any express mention of the play 
itself, may serve equally well to ascertain its date. When Weever, 
in his Mirror of Martyrs, printed in 1601, wrote the lines— 

"The many-headed mulutudc were drawn 

By Brutus’ speech that Caesar was ambitious; 

When eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His virtue, who but Brutus dien was vicious?" 

—there can be very little doubt that the writer had seen a 
performance of Shakespeare’s fulius Ccesar. Or, on the other 
■ - hand, Shakespeare himself imitates or quotes from 
aUtuiewM some Contemporary volume, of which the date of 
publication happens to be known. The Tempest, 
thenuelves, examide, contains a passage manifestly borrowed 
from Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s £ssays —^the speech 
(n. i.) in which Gonzalo describes his imaginary common¬ 
wealth. Florio’s book was published in 1603. Therefore, unless 
these lines are a later insertion, or unless Shakespeare had 
seen Florin’s manuscript, The Tempest cannot have been 
writer brfore that year. Finally, no one who has any acc^uaint- 
anee with contempioraiy politico and literary bisu^, will fail 
to find constant allusions to conten^rary events and books 
in Shakespeare. For instance, in Tke Comedy of Errors we 
find a punningr allusion to the French civil wars, which must 
have been going on at the time* Therefore, seeing that these 
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struggles ended with the papal absolution of Henry IV in 1593, 
\vc have at once a date after which the play could not have 
been written. Similarly, it is thought that, in the conversation 
of the night-watch in Mitch Ado about Nothingy when they 
catch Borachio’s and Conrade’s words imperfectly, their 
amusing misunderstanding of the word “deformed” is a 
“topical” allusion to The Deformedy a play by Ben Jonson. 
Such an allusion could have been made only while the play 
was still fresh in people’s mouths. . Obviously, this method of 
criticism, although it cncoura^s far-fetched interpretations, is 
most valuable in limiting dates. However, i{s value is far 
greater in the case of the lesser dramatists ; for, of all writers 
of his gossiping day, Shakespeare is the least garrulous, the 
least disposed to linger over passing topics. * 

Further, this evidence is wholly external. It merely brackets 
a play within dates : it docs not hx its definite historical posi¬ 
tion. From the. premises just mentioned we may 
prove that The Tempest and 2 'he Comedy of Errors 
were written before or after certain dates; but, as of this 
to their relation to Midsummer-Nights Dreamy or 
Cymbeliuey or Measure for Measure, this proves nothing. We 
may stumble upon some evidence of the kind in these plays 
—but then, on the other hand, we may not. Happily, Shake¬ 
speare’s works contain a great amount of internal 
or textual evidence, which is not merely left to the Textual 
precarious decision of the cultivated and fastidious 
mind, but may be reduced to the terms of an exact 
science. Certain changes took place in Shakespeare’s manner 
of writing verse from his earliest to his latest plays ; and these 
can be so accurately obser\^cd that it is possible to 
express the degrees of change by precise statistics, a^dm- 
Long ago* Malone remarked that, in his youthful *nenio/ 
plays, ^akespeare made use of rhymed verses in 
large numbers, and that his abandonment of rhyme was gradual. 
Since then Malone’s observation has been substantially con¬ 
firmed by an exact calculation of the percentages of rhymed 
and unrhymed lines in all the plays of Shakespeare. It is 
found that, whereas in Lovds Labours Lost, known to be one 
of the earliest written dramas, the number of rhymed lines 
exceeds the number of unrhymed by nearly two to one, in 
Hamlety a play of the middle period, the proportion is so 
changed that for one rhymed line there are thirty unrhymed; 
while in Winters TaUy certainly one of the latest plays, not 
one single line is rhymed in more than eighteen hundred 
verses. It was also noticed that, in his early manner, Shake¬ 
speare would frequently close the sense and the line together, 
thus allowing constant pauses in the flow of his poetry; but, 
as he obtained mastery over his verse, his treatment of it 
became more free, and the position of the pauses constantly 
varttd, no longer occurring with regularity at the close 
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of the verse. Thus, comparing Love's Labour's Lost with 
Winter^s Tale a second time, it is estimated that, in the earlier 
play, the proportion of lines which rim their sense from one 
into the other, and so on, is no more than one in eighteen; 
while in Wintcr^s Tale it is one in two. Again, at a certain 
period in his authorship, Shakespeare extended his freedom 
further. Not only did he permit the sense to run on from line 
to line at pleasure, but began in some instances to terminate a 
line with what ia called a weak monosyllabic ending, 
effect of which is necessarily to carry the mind 
and voice onward without the least hindrance into 
the line following. Examples of such “weak” or uncmphatic 
endings are the words a/i^, on, to. All these are of com¬ 
paratively late appearance in Shakespeare’s dramatic Ctireer, 
but quickly begin to occur frequently—to such an extent, indeed, 
that the “ weak ending ” forms the most characteristic feature of 
the versification of the great final group of plays. Once more, as 
Shakespeare made progress in his craft, and as his workmanship 
became bolder and more flexible, he took pleasure in deviating 
from the regular ten-syllable form of verse, by terminating the 
line with a double (or femmine) ending, thus including at least 
eleven syllables in the line instead of ten. Of such eleven- 
syllable lines in Love's Laboio-'s Lost there are four per cent., 
and no less than thirty-one per cent in Winter's Talc. 

To these statistics, not infallible, but affording ground for a 
good wxirkmg hypothesis, we may add the results, which, if they 
cannot be tabulated, may assuredly be trusted, of finer and more 
Jivtdence Critical enquiry. We observe the dramatist’s in- 
creased power in dealing with the structure of the 
vatminf plot, and in representing the deeper passions of 
humanity. His experience of life, his acquaintance 
with his fellow-creatures, is larger ; his thought is stronger and 
more energetic ; his imagination extends its sphere of action; 
he shows, in short, a capacity for more varied and more pro¬ 
found characterisation. He unmistakably alters the nature of 
his imagery, the manner of his expression. In his early plays 
his imagery is, comparatively speaking, the reverse of complex 
and involved; it is studiously handled and drawn out in detail. 
In his later style, metaphor presses upon and crosses metaphor; 
each paragraph teems with multitudinous and varied life, which 
is nevertheless always at unity with itself; the expression is 
close-packed, and there is a “ daring confidence in the resources 
of language, which plunges headlong into a sentence without 
knowing how it is to come forth.” In a word, the art of the 
apprentice is become the art of the master. 

§ 8. Relying upon such various evidence—external and internal 
—WG are enabled to distinguish four chief periods in the dramatic 
art of Shakespeare. The first, the tentative period, the years 
of experiment, include, first, the plays by earlier authors which 
were retouched by the hand of Shakespeare. Chief of these are 
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Titus AndrotticuSy a gruesome and not very interesting tragedy 
modelled on some old play akin, from the side of style, to Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy; and the first part of Henry VI^ Ptriab 
which, in its turn, can hardly be reckoned among inShakt- 
Elizabethan masterpieces. Secondly, there 'are the 
light and naceful comedies of this period— Lovers 
Labour's Lost^ a play of dialogue and witty dis- ^tai 
course, yet full of exquisitely melodious verse ; The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, a romantic comedy of love and 
intrigue; The Comedy of Errors, which, in the main, is 
sheer farce; and A Midsummer-Nighfs Decam, which is 
primarily a masque, and a play only by virtue of its form 
and length. To the same period belong the earlier historical 
plays, the conception and first building-up of the 
great tragic monument of the House of Lancaster, 

We must regard this as Shakespeare’s most mag- 
nificent idea, worthy to stand beside iEschylus’ 
tragedy of the line of Pelops, or Sophocles* sublime tale of 
CEdipus and the House of Laius. If no historical play 
is individually equal to Hamlet, Lear, or The Temfest, the 
scheme in which each royal drama forms an integral part 
is far more daring and gigantic than the scheme of any 
separate and isolated play like Hamlet. The early plays 
of this series, the second and third parts of Henry VI, are 
thought to have been written in collaboration with Greene and 
Marlowe. The character of Richard III, houever, which is 
developed somewhat rudely, but with astonishing power, through 
both these plays, belongs to Shakespeare and to no one else. 
Its further elaboration is seen in The Life and Death of King 
Richard the Third, a splendid historical drama, vivid in scene 
and rapid in movement, which, however, in its occasional 
bombast and evident delight in theatrical tours deforce recalls 
Marlowe rather too forcibly. Marlowe’s Edward //undoubtedly 
suggested a great deal of Shakespeare’s Richard II, a tearful 
and poetical play, whose central figure must always stand as 
one of its author’s truest and most delicate creations. Rhyme 
and blank-verse struggle for the mastery in this play, which 
also contains not even the shadow of a humorous scene. 
Apart from the main subject of the historical dramas is the play 
of King John, founded upon some older piece, but elevated 
and ennobled by Shakespeare. We can forgive the shameless 
violation of history which distinguishes this may, in fare of the 
noble scene between Hubert and Arthur, tne lofty patriotism 
and unflagging high spirits of Faulconbridge, and the^ dark 
figure of me long, pursued by relentless fate to his ignominious 
era. And to this period, too, bdongs the tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet, disfigurra by certain youthfoi crudities Sthich car^l 
revision was powerless to remove, yet remaining unjque and 
incomparable among the dramatic works of all nations—the 
lyrical tragedy of youth and passion and hopeless fate. 
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In the second period of his authorship Shakespeare filled up 
the gap in his vast historical tragedy with the two parts of 
Henry IV and The Lij^e of King Henry V. This 
Period final play, impeded in its movement as it is by an 
excess of rhetoric, is nevertheless a most noble cele¬ 
bration of heroic valour and patriotism ; while its 
hero is the apotheosis of valiant royalty. But, although these 
plays are, without doubt, the true masterpieces of this period, it 
IS equally a period of light, joyous, and mature comedy. At 
its end we find a cluster of brilliant comedies —hfuck 
c^udits About Nothing^ As You Like H and Twelfth- 

" Night —which are all more substantial and more 

refined than any comedy of the first period ; for even Mid- 
smmner-Nighfs Dream^ the most refined of the early plays, 
is by no means substantial. These plays are still the most 
popular of the comedies on the modern English stage; and 
playgoers arc as familiar with them all as with The Merchant of 
Venice^ which, written probably a few years before them, may 
be regarded as the typical comedy of Shakespeare's best period. 
Up to this time he occupies himself less with the dissection of 
human character than with the construction of his plot; and 
yet Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind, and Viola, arc among his most 
wonderful and memorable creations. Shylock, too, is of this 


company, and, above all, Falstaff. In connection 
Faisiaff. knight, history and comedy are so 

mingled and united that the two parts of Henry IV almost 
leave their places in the Lancastrian cycle to become the 
comedy of Falstaff, who is fiirther presented to us—an unworthy 
caricature of his former self—in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Side by side with the history of the Percy revolt and the king’s 
sickness, side by side with the contrasted figures of Hotspur 
and Prince Hal, goes the story of Falstaff, that magnificently 
humorous, utterly graceless masterpiece of human nature. 
Henry V's renunciation of his company is certainly for us, as 
it was (if we may judge from the epilogue) for the audience, 
the proper climax of the second part of Henry IV. Clearly, 
however, FalstafTs proper part in these plays is that of foil to 
the prince, who is the real hero of them; and his vices, like 
Hotspur’s virtues, are simply part and parcel of youn^ Henry’s 
environment—part of the background against which his portrait 
is painted in such splendid and life-like relief. The prominence 
given to Falstaff simply results from pleasure in this original 
creation and from the satisfaction that it is altogether good. 
Similarly, in Henry F*, after Falstaff has given up his last 
breath, we pursue the ibrtuncs of his henchmen, and thus lose 
nothing of sequence of comic scenes. Henry V is quite 
Inseparably 'connected with Henry IVy and the three plays, 
taken together, form a complete and indivisible trilogy, dealing 
with the fortunes and glon^ing the virtues of the most chival¬ 
rous of all kings. The classification of the historical plays may 
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be attempted in several ways, provided that their general unity 
be always kept in mind—for, although not written in regular 
order, we can everywhere trace that distinct idea which, always 
present to Shakespeare’s mind, links the whole chain together 
m its proper order. Shakespeare’s treatment of history had 
a considerable influence upon the development of his artistic 
powers, and, by emphasising the opposition of serious historical 
tact to the light conceits of fantastic comedy, led to his third 
period. From this time forward his intellect seems to rise 
until it overshadows his whole life : his work shows less mere 
technicality and more genius, until his genius takes complete 
hold of his art and does with it what it likes. 

For, directly succeeding the age of Twelfth-Night and MucJi 
Ado About Nothing^ comes a period whose poetry is of sterner 
stuff. There may nave been external causes which 
darkened the poet’s life, and inspired, as a great 
misfortune well might, the grandeur and terror of 
his art. Much more probably, the cause was purely 
intellectual. He had completed his Lancastrian tragedy, and 
saw in it his masterpiece; and, in unrolling it, episode by 
episode, he had read deeply in the book of fate, which is the 
source of all tragedy. Moreover, in his earliest period, he had 
essayed tragedy in Romeo and which, although a tenta¬ 

tive experiment of a kind quite different from Hamlet or Lcar^ 
is nevertheless the reverse of a failure. And, if we are resolved 
on attributing this radical change of manner and thought to 
personal circumstances, we may readily suppose that, as years 

E assed by, Shakespeare w'as more deeply affected by the loss of 
is only son, that little boy whose early promise and death, re¬ 
viewed over a long gulf of time, doubtless suggested the pathos 
of young Mamillius’ death in Winter's Tale. At all events, he 
bade comedy farewell with Measure for Measttre^ the strangest 
and darkest of non-tragic plays, whose dAiouement, meting out 
the strict dues of virtue and vice and mating sinner with sinner, 
has little of the kindliness of comedy and all the wild justice 
of revenge. From about 1600 to 1610, a period of ten years, 
tragedy follows tragedy in steady and majestic succession. We 
become the spectators of a living pageant, in which there pass 
before us the ills of life, calamity, jealousy, treachery, 
ambition, the breach of natural ties, the false love of 
woman, filial ingratitude, self-destructive pride, the 
misanthropy of wounded kindness and too credulous affection. 
All these are personified for us in an atmosphere of tragic gloom 
which, from fultus Casar to Timon of Athens^ ctows more 
enduring and more intense. But, beside the ternble shapes of 
tragedy, moved by the invisible hand of fate, we ^ the alle¬ 
viating presence of other and less dreadful forms. The same 
play whmh contains Lady Macbeth contains also Banquo, and 
Goneril has Cordelia for her sister. Hamlet’s native generosi^ 
compensates, dramatically speaking, for the horror of his 
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mother’s crime : the purity of Desdemona, enhancing the pity 
of the tale, is the white contrast to lago’s villainy. Yet these 
are involv^ in the general tragedy. From the self-destruction 
of Hamlet to the tragedy of an empire in Antony and Clei^aira^ 
Shakespeare’s tragic figures walk m darkness among ruins and 
chaos. 

But the gloom, which reaches its darkest in that melancholy 
and cynical play, Titnon o/Athens, passes away. A serene 
/r. TAa tender light, the long after-glow of a summer 

fiiutptriod— sunset, begins to pervade Shakespeare’s poetry. It 
is tiie calm after the storm, the rose-garden after 
Tate^aHd the rain, in the final plays of Shakespeare, the 
'* r/u Tem- serious romantic dramas, there is still the memo^ 
of fate, the sense of tr^edy. There is mirth in 
these plays, but it is never noisy and boisterous; it is always 
tempered by grave and quiet undertones. Cymheline, Winter^s 
Tale, and The Tempest, with its wealth of profound, imaginative 
thought and intellectual suggestion, belong not so much to a 
fourth and separate period <n their own as to the grand tragic 
period, of which they are the logical outcome, redeeming such 
mistakes as Timon, and crowning the head of Shakespeare’s work 
with an immortal garland. Their manner and meditated styde 
seem to point to their leisurely composition in intervals of thought 
and enjoyment ; and yet they lose no intensity and passion. 
They are calm and faultiest—and that is all: in their marble 
perfection we see the true, unsullied greatness of their author. 
During this period, too, Shakespeare wrote much that was 
finished by other hands. There are plays attributed to him 
which excellent but uneven dramatists like Rowl^ might 
have written in moments of sad intellectual aberration. He 


may have had a hand in that strong play, Arden 
of Feversham, which was suggested by a contem- 
epHaboratioH porary tragedy in real life—a murder at Faversham 

kindred pla)r. The Yorkshire 
Tragedy, does not belong to him. There seems 
little doubt that he was concerned with Fletcher in The 


Two Noble Kinsmen, but that he had anything to do with 
Locrine or Sir John Oldcastle is the reverse of probable. But 
certainly the main idea and much of the text of Pericles, 
Prince qf Tyre, the one play not included in the First Folio, is 
due to him; and Marina, the heroine, is of the family of Portia 
and Desdemona, Hermione and Imogen, pure, womanly—in 
a word, Shakespearean. Lastly, Shakespeare composed a large 
part o(f Henry V/II, giving life to Cardinal Wolsey and 
Katharine of Aragon, and thus imparting to the play its singu¬ 
larly fine and rare quality : but the work was certainly^ aided 
and conqpldited by /dm Fletcher, whose part in it gives it 
a rather incoherent structure This descent to the conunon 


method of literary putnership, a almost new to Shake- 
sqeare, may show that he was now withdrawn from the serious 
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business of play-writing and was enjoying the peace and 
happiness of a country home. 

§ 9. This mode of classification by periods is undoubtedly the 
most interesting, but requires a somewhat lengthy explanation. 
For mere purposes of textual arrangement, the mode cfassi^- 
adopted by the First Folio, and in most of the subse- lutioH q/ 
quent editions, is the best— i.e. the division into 
Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories. However, it is *dUs,^mt- 
obvious that all these forms of art have their sub- dtts, and 
divisions, and that the subdivisions are apt to overlap 
one another in a manner most disconcertinji to this useful 
and £[eneral method. Thus the pastoral-comical ”—to use 
Polonius’ serio-comic classification—may go hand in hand witlv 
the “ historical-pastoral ” or the “ tragical-historical,” and thus 
cause lamentable confusion. This mingling; of styles is one 
of the peculiar and distinctive traits of the Elizabethan 
drama, and is certainly one of the chief among its titles to 
excellence. Yet, although a certain difficulty is caused by 
complexities like this, the generally adopted arrangement of 
Shakespeare’s plays, beginning with The Tempest and ending 
with Pericles^ takes no notice of these critical cases of conscience, 
but, following traditional rules, places Cymbeline among the 
tragedies, and the analogous IViutePs Tale in the number of 
the comedies. 

There remains a third mode of classification, not without 
some interest and significance. We may found our enquiries 
upon the topics which attracted or excited the poet’s ctastifica^ 
imagination and passions, the sources from which he ^ 
drew the material for his dramatic creations. These 
naturally divide themselves into the two great classes Hut^and 
of History and Fiction, Wahrheit and Dichtung \ ^**'»»* 
and of these the first subdivides itself into different classes or 
degrees of historical authenticity, ranging from vague and half- 
poetical legend to the comparatively firm ground of 
recent historical events. Again, the legendary plays 
fall under the headings of ^e different countries from ^ 
whose chronicles the stories were borrowed. Thus the story of 
Hamlet is related by the Danish chronicler, Saxo Grammaticus, 
who, it seems, borrowed its main features from an Icelandic 
saga still extant; Macbeth^ Lear^ and Cymbeline are reminis¬ 
cences of the more or less fabulous annals of Scottish and 
British history; Titus Andronicus and Tiinon of Athens are 
free versions of Roman and Greek stories and l^ends. Of the 
dramas which belong in the main to authentic history, there are 
two groups. There are the Roman plays, Coriolanus^ Julius 
Casar, and Antony and Cleopatra, Then there are the English 

^ of whose classification we have already spoken. U is, 
rer, somewhat necessary to insist on the f^t mat this great 
series deals, not with the House of York, but with the House of 
Lancaster, to whose eventual fall Richard Plantagenet and his 
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sons are merely active accessories. Just as Rickard II shows 
us the crime for which the descendants of Bolini^broke atone, so 
Richard III, the one play devoted to the Yorkist party, shows 
us how the agent of this vengeance must himself inevitably pay 
the penalty of the avenger. And, even in this piece, the memory 
of the Red Rose is for ever present, first in the presence of 
Henry Vi’s corpse, afterwards in the prophetical and ill-omened 
appearances of Margaret of Anjou, who disappears just before 
Richard’s adverse fate comes into action. To call these plays 
grand panoramas of national glory and distress is to admit only 
a fraction of the truth: their matchless bond of tragic unity 
places them anfong tht greatest and most convincing of human 
tragedies. In thus skilfully adapting history to tragic purposes, 
Shakespeare borrowed largely from the annalist Holinshed. 
Perhaps his power of selecting incidents and wresting history to 
the ends of tragedy is most clearly shown in the isolated play 
of King John. Henry VIII, the other disconnected historical 
piece, belongs to the history of a period which to Shakespeare 
was comparatively recent: the free partnership of Fletcher 
renders it unsatisfactory, and damages a noble play—an 
historic tragi-comedy. 

For the second general category, including pieces derived 
from fiction, Shakespeare found his materials to hand. The 
great mine of the fabulist, from Chaucer down to La 
dt^ed Fontaine, was the Decatnerone of Boccaccio, that 
fromyfei/oH. inexhaustible miscellany of stories, which was trans¬ 
lated and copied into all the tongues of Europe. 
Beside Boccaccio, the ii^st brilliant of the band, there was a 
crowd of lesser Italian story-tellers, whose Ncrvelle or merry 
anecdotes were well known in England. Such were Franco 
Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni of Florence, Giraldo Cinthio, the Nea¬ 
politan Masuccio, and the famous Matteo Bandello, Bishop of 
Agen, who almost supplanted Boccaccio in the sixteenth century. 
Their books were imitated in most nations: in France their 
counterpart is found in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvellcs, collected 
at the command of Louis XI, and He/>tameron of Marguerite 
de Valois, sister of Francis I : in England the most important 
collection of such tales was Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566-7), 
which would certainly have formed part of Shakespeare’s library. 
Shakespeare never invented a plot for himself: in one case 
{Alls well that Ends Well) he deliberately borrowed a story 
told by Boccaccio and translated by Painter^ merely inter¬ 
polating the comic episode of Parolles. This is a single un- 
favour^le instance, we may see what he really did invent by 
a simple comparison of the bald novel or poem that is the 
ground-work of his piece, with the full human tide of life and 
interest in such a play as Romeo and Juliet. He worked, in 
fact, so Wilfully on his original that the dead model receives 
life and freshness at once, the model which already has life of 
its own becomes immortal through the medium of its great 
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copy. There is a significant contrast between this fidelity to 
old and familiar subjects and the restless straining after new 
situations and varied intrigue which marks the younger 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s age. No less than nineteen plays 
of Shakespeare are derived from fiction. It is, of course, un- 
necessa^ to suppose that Shakespeare in every case resorted to 
the original Italian sources. There were noble translations to 
his hand; and the greatest critics of his work seem to be agreed 
that, in the subjects of his plays and in the quota- 
tions which occur in his dialogue, he rarely made 
use of any ancient or foreign materials not existing kmwitdgt 
in these translations. There are, however, certain 
exceptions which suggest that he knew Italian: there is an 
Italian book in existence which contains his supposed signature*; 
and, even without this slender piece of evidence, we may safely 
say that Much Ado About Nothing and The Merchant of Venice 
were not written by a man who knew nothing about the language 
or the country. His wonderful extent of re.'iding proves that he 
was no more an illiterate man than Montaigne. Montaigne, 
however, was a classical scholar; while Shakespeare, for his 
yulius Casar and CoriolanuSy was quite content with Sir 
Thomas North’s version of Plutarch. Hen Jonson, in his 
noble tribute to the genius of his departed friend, describes him 
as having “ small Latin and less Greek.” These were in no 
sense the words of un envious carper, or of a malicious per- 
verter of truth ; but it may be remarked that Ben Jonson, one 
of the most learned, and certainly the most academical writer 
of his day, might have characterised as “ small ” a degree of 
scholarship which, to any ordinary man, would be considerable. 

§ 10. If the reader looks at the table of the original sources 
and classification of the plays which he will find at the 
end of the present chapter, he will see that many of 
the historical dramas were founded upon preceding /ormaUM 
dramatic works treating of the same, or nearly the of wk Ms- 
same subjects. In some cases we possess the more 
ancient pieces themselves, exhibiting various degrees of im¬ 
perfection and barbarism. We are thus in a position to 
compare the changes introduced by the consummate art of 
Shakespeare into the rude draughts of his theatrical predecessor, 
and to appreciate his wise economy in retaining what suited his 
purpose, as well as his evident skill in modifying and altering 
what did not. In three or four examples we have more than 
one edition of the same play in its different stages towards 
Shakespearean perfection—^the best example is Hamlet. By 
a careml and minute collation of these different editions we 
obtain precious materials for the investigation of one of the 
most interesting and most useful problems which literary 
criticism can approach—the complete apprehension of the 
different phases through which every great work must be 
elabvated. We have already said something of the general 
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scheme upon which the so-called Histories are constructed, of 
their intellectual bearing and their spiritual affinities. But, 

. going further into detail, and looking at the whole of 
insighTiHto * ^^e historical and legendary category of the dramas, 
/A^ s/int of at Julius CtBsar^ and Lsar^ and Macbeth^ as well as 
at the great tragpc series of English historical plays, 
we are astonished from the very first at the force 
and completeness with which the poet seized the features and 
local peculiarities of the age and country selected for repro¬ 
duction. Considering the anachronisms in this kind wnich 
bristle on all hands throughout the drama of this period, 
Shakespeare’s comparative freedom from this ordinary fault is 
all the more extraordinary. Where he slips, it is only the more 
fastidious reader who will detect him. In his process of 
creation, his transformation of stage puppets into human beings, 
he was careful to add what we edi local colour and clothe His 
figures in the vesture of their day. This method is eminently 
synthetic : it implies an orderly progress of collected thought: 
his Romans in Julius Cessar and Coriolanus are true Romans 
because they are, in the first instance, real men. Just in the 
same way the great portraits of Velasquez, the artist who, with 
respect to modern painting, fills the position of Shakespeare in 
regard to modern poetry, show us first the real, human, living 
and breathing man as the artist saw him : it is only by an 
afterthought that we acknowledge him to be the true Spaniard, 
noticing his dress and the fashion of his ruff and beard. Ben 
Jonson, with his usual parade of learning, displays in Sejanus 
and Catiline a knowledge of the details of Roman manners, 
ceremonies, and institutions as accurate and extensive as 
that familiarity which Dr. Becker’s Callus displays with the 
same subject, and infinitely wider and more correct than the 
acquaintance which Shakespeare had scraped with it here 
and there. But the figures of Ben Jonson’s Roman dramas are 
admirably constructed dummies, hung with expensive trappings, 
and fitted up with a ^tem which substitutes the glow of 
rhetoric for the circulation of the blood : in a word, they are 
not for a moment to be compared with the intense human 
reality everywhere present in Shakespeare’s dramatis persona. 
The nature of the historical play, as it was understood by 
Shakespeare, admitted and even required the adoption of an 
extensive epoch as the subject, and a numerous crowd of agents 
as the material of the piece: and every carefijl reader may 
detect for himself], unless he is positively blind, the separate 
and distinct individuality which every figure on the stage pos¬ 
sesses, each with his own human characteristics and national 
idiosyncrasies. A crowded stage, like that of Richard 
is not unlike Velasquez’ magniheent dramatic picture of the 
Surrender of Breda, in the Museum at Madrid. The fore¬ 
ground is thronged with figures—Spaniards, Walloons, Ger- 
I9ttns, mixed together and jostling each other-—but eve^ one 
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of them is clear and distinct^ each figure in the medlejr is a 
real portrait, embodying the nature and the ingrained national 
anH orovincial peculiarities of the subject. It almost follows 
without remark that Shakespeare, in his adherence to local 
colour, allows, in his choice of earlier periods, for the changes 
worked by time; otherwise, there is no reason why he should 
not at once have identified every age and every figure with 
the age of Elizabeth and the typical Londoner of the day. The 
^irit of the mob in Julius Ceesar is as changeable and 
nckle as the spirit which animates the citizens in Coriolamts; 
but in Julius Ceesar the mob itself, the external body, is no 
longer the same; its mode of expressing itself is altered by the 
progress of three centuries. Similarly, it is as easy to differ* 
entiate Ri'hard III and his surrounding from John and his, 
as it is to distinguish between the French and English nobles 
in Henry V. Yet, obvious as this power may be—this full 
appreciation of every epoch from all its sides—it implies a 
degree of genius little short of superhuman. Wherever anach¬ 
ronisms occur—and, again, we cannot but expect them— 
they never affect the essential truth of the delineation. A hero 
of the Trojan war may quote Aristotle ; the Romans - 

of Pharsalia may fight with the short Spanish rapier 
of the sixteenth century; and the whole English ^ar^s 
public, from the King in Richard III down to the 
Host in The Merry Wives of Windsor, may know all 
about Machiavclli and his theories long before he is bom, or 
while he is still in his ** ’teens ”: but the language and sentiment 
of classical times is never adulterated and tarnished with conceits 
of gallant and courtly compliment, such as the poets used in 
the days of Louis XIV. We cannot imagine any of his wonderful 
women—Constance, or the Lady Anne, or Richard Il’s queen 
—speaking with the neat phrase, the studied fluency, and 
oratorical passion of Racine’s Ph6dre. Shakespeare, again, in 
mingling scenes of private and domestic life with the stirring 
and heroic episodes of war and policy, show's us, out of the 
depths of his human knowledge, the man as well as the hero. 
However, the courtship of Henry V, which, in that ideal portrait 
of portraits, should be the standing example of this rule, is its 
exception. But in the performance of so delicate a task as the 
bringing together of Richard 11 and his queen in their last 
meeting, or the self-revelation of Henry IV to his son—a 
task evaded by lesser writers—we have a fresh proof of the 
supremacy of Shakespeare’s genius. Even more convtnciiig 
than this is the most skilful and smpropnate union of comic 
scenes with the lofty solemnity of his historical 
pageant^ both Roman and English. We have spoken 
above of FalstafTs place in Htnry IV, where the 
heroic and familiar stand shoulder to should^: he 
is once more a foil to the central figure of Prince Henry. But 
there is yet one more lesson to be learned from this juxta- 
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position. Never, during the whole play; do we feel any discord 
in the constant transit from the weightiest matters of State to 
the light humours of a London tavern. Here, and here only, 
we completely experience the perpetual contrast between the 
laughable and the serious which is at the root of the comedy 
of life and is the secret of all humour : and it is the reflection 
of this antithesis which, caught perfectly, and with a nearly 
divine accuracy, sets the two parts of Henry IV high among 
their companions. It is manifest that from these to certain 
other historical plays is a rapid descent. The three parts of 
Henry VI, earl;j and composite plays, are wooden in style and 
construction, and, with the exception of the Cade scenes, are 
devoid of humour : their redeeming quality lies in their preserva¬ 
tion of the tragic unity of their series. One can hardly think that 
parts of these plays did not undergo a considerable revision 
and retouching, a few years later, when Richard III was being, 
or had just been written. In their di\crsity, and yet in their 
somewhat arid harmony of styles, Shakespeare^ part is not 
obviously to be discerned. It may be that Marlowe had a hand 
in them, for certain passages are obviously reminiscent of his 
ponderous, sonorous manner. However, the same might be said 
of Richard Illy whose style is the highest and most splendid 
monument that could have been raised in memory of Shake¬ 
speare’s great harbinger. Those fine passages in Henry VI— 
the Cardinal’s death, for instance—may have been written by 
Shakespeare under the spell of Marlowe’s genius, quite as well 
as by Marlowe himself. The peculiarity of Fletcher’s versifica¬ 
tion gives us some clue to his written part in Henry VIII, 
and, by following this, the whole piece has been carved up and 
assigned, like a cake divided between two good children, part to 
one author and part to the other. We can, at any rate, trace 
Fletcher’s hand guiding the stage-management of the whole 
piece; but the characters of Wolsey and Katharine belong 
to Shakespeare and to no one else. The greatness and 
authenticity of Shakespeare’s genius cannot be tested by an 
arbitrary standard, by the exact science of words, and syllables, 
and metre; its ultimate judgment is the verdict of taste, of 
acute spiritual perception aided by the invaluable quality of 
common-sense. 


§ II. Hitherto we have been dealing simply with the 
historical and legendary pla>’s. These, however, give us only 
a partial conception of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
genius. And while this class of plays reveals the 
freedom and vigour of his intellect in treating 
historical facts and persons so boldly and with so sharp a 
r^erence to their dramatic capacities, his romantic dramas, 
founded upon fiction, and consequently free fixim any trammels 
of veracity, prove equally that this unrestrained liberty did not 
interfere with his strict fidelity to nature. The dramatispersoner 
of this class show the same consummate appreciation of the 
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general and of the individual in humanity; and, although he 
steps from time to time across the bounda]^ of human nature, 
and introduces a multitude of supernatural beings, witches, fairies, 
spirits, and other creatures of the imagination, even in these 
his severe consistency and strict verisimilitude do not abandon 
him. They are, in their own order, infallibly perfect; we realise 
that such beings exist merely for dramatic purposes, but we 
know that, did they really exist, they would appear and act 
precisely as Shakespeare has made them. Their action, pro¬ 
ceeding from given points and recognised data, is consistent 
even in the most remote and trivial details, an^ defies the gain¬ 
saying of analysis. It must be remember^, however, so far as 
witches go, that the power of witchcraft was still a commqp 
belief in the days of Shakespeare, and that his imagination was 
not wholly left to itself, but was stimulated by contemporary tra¬ 
dition. Again, in his mode of delineating passion and feeling, 
Shakespeare towers above all other dramatists. 

Some writers create a personage by accumulating to 
its making all such traits as, by reading and observa- irtation and 
tion, are found to accompany the fundamental ele- kHowltdgt 
ment in its constitution. Obviously, the personage 
thus created becomes the mere embodiment of some 
moral peculiarity, the hero of a monograph of ambition, avarice, 
or hypocrisy. He is, as it were, the creature of a single phrase, 
like a minor character in Dickens. Moreover, in the expression 
of their feelings, tragic or comic, such characters almost uni¬ 
versally describe the sens.ntions they experience. Men and 
women in real life never do this : when under the influence of 
any strong emotion, we leave our sufferings to be inferred by 
others, indicating more by what we suppress than by what we 
utter. In this subtle point, which is not always apprehended 
by the greatest modern writers, the men and women of Shake¬ 
speare’s stage are pre-eminently human, and separate them¬ 
selves from the generality of dramatic work. And closely allied 
with this is his firm grasp of the complexity of human character. 
If we analyse any prominent character in Shakespeare we may 
at first sight recognise the predominance of one single quality 
or passion ; but, on a nearer view, we find that, with every new 
attempt on our part to comprehend the whole extent of its 
individuality, the complexity of its moral being goes on widening 
and deepening. Macaulay observes that it is easy to say, for 
example, that the primary characteristic of Shylock is revenge- 
fulness ; but a closer insight shows a thousand other qualities in 
him, whose mutual play and varying inten&ily go to comfiose 
the complex being drawn by Shs&espeare in the terrible 
Jew. Nothing is more childish than the superficial judgment 
which identifies the great creations of Shakespeare with s'mne 
prominent moral or intellectual characteristic. His conceptions 
are as multiform as those of nature herself. This wonderful 
power of conceiving complex character is at the bottom of 
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another distinctive peculiarity of our great poet, namely, the 
total absence in his works of any tendency to sel^reproduction. 
To deduce from his dramas any notion of his personal sym> 
pathies and tendencies is a task of the utmost hazard and 
difficulty. He is marvellously impersonal; or, rather, he is all 

g ersons in one. It is probable that, if any man other than 
hakespeare could conceive Othello’s jealousy, he might sub¬ 
sequently attempt a second time what he had done so admirably 
already. But Shakespeare never again recurs to Othello : that 
passionate, warm-hearted, credulous paragon of jealous husbands 
dies on the stage»of his own passion, and is never revived to help 
out another play. There are other jealous husbands in Shake¬ 
speare—Leontes, Ford, and Posthumus—but their jealousies are 
all different from each other : the men in whom they bum are 
in no way the same. And even more clearly in Shakespeare's 
women do we sec this inexhaustible variety. Much has been 
said and written about this incomparable band of ladies, 
beautiful, sincere, robust, plain-spoken, and drawn with an 
infinite delicacy and fondness of touch. The depth and extent 
of Shakespeare’s creative power is nowhere more visible than in 
his women; for, in conceiving these exquisitely varied types of 
female character, he knew that they would be entrusted in 
representation to boys or young men. No woman acted on the 
stage till long after the age which witnessed Hermione, Lady 
Macbeth, Rosalind, and Juliet. While creating marvels of 
womanly delicacy, grandeur, and passion, he was conscious 
that they must be personated on tne stage by a male actor, 
and that he himself must feel what he so powc^lly expressed 
in the words of his Cleopatra :— 

"The quick comedians 
Extemporaliy will stago us: Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness." 

Surely the power of ideal creation has never undergone a 
greater trial, or emerged from the ordeal so triumphantly. 

In the expression of strong emotion, as well as in the delinea¬ 
tion of character, Shakespeare is superior to all other drama¬ 
tists and to all other poets. Violent and declama- 
tory rhetoric is as far below his immeasurable 
genius in the one case as is any combination of 
abnormal or unusual qualities in the other. His genius is 
his faithfulness to nature and the laws of human experience: 
he shows us the emotions and passions of the world around 
us, not of an^ distant and_ imaginary planet where the 
divine purpose is worked out in mdodrama, with the aid of 
sentimental assassins, monstrous villaias, and prodigies of dis¬ 
torted virtue. He draws his illustrations, where be is at his 
best^ from the most ordinary scenes of life. It seems the veriest 
plHtitude to point out that, in his intense simplicity, his pro- 
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found wisdom, he ^rovn himself equal to every great occasion. 
There are, indeed, in his works many passages in which he has 
allowed his taste for intellectual subtleties to get the better of 
his judgment, and others in which the enthusiasm raised by 
the situation or the emotions of the speaker is suddenly chilled 
by his own strange and incurable delight in punning. This 
villainous habit was, however, the literary vice of the day. 
Bacon was not altogether free from it; while the humorous 
and ingenuous Dekker, an even greater offender than Shake¬ 
speare in this respect, seems to follow up every one of his feeble 
and intricate puns with a happy chuckle of pleasure. But this 
indulgence in conceits generally disappears in the great cul¬ 
minating moments of intense passion; in the later plays jt 
is fax less frequent; and, even if it be reckoned as a grave 
defect, we must not forget that there are occasions when the 
most highly-wrought moral agitation is not incompatible with 
a morbid and feverish activity of the intellect, and that the most 


violent emotion may sometimes find a vent in the intellectual 
contortions of a conceit. The grand difficulty of Shakespeare’s 
style arises from his enormously developed intellectual and 
imaginative faculty, which leads him to weave into 
its ordinary tissue metaphor of the boldest kind, ^ea^s 
Thoughts rose so fast beneath his pen, and generated 
others in their turn with so great a rapidity, that the 
reader must borrow what mite he can from the poet’s super¬ 
natural vivacity of thought, in order to trace the leading idea 
through the labyrinth of subordinate illustration. In all figura¬ 
tive writing the metaphor, the image^ is an ornament, something 
extraneous to the thought which it is intended to illustrate ; it 
may be detached from it, and still leave the fundamental idea 
intact. With Shakespeare, on the other hand, metaphor is the 
very fabric of the thought itself, and is entirely inseparable 
from it. Our superficial glance loses itself in these mazes, as 
we are dismayed, on first entering some great Gothic church, 
at the immense multiplicity of detail; but a closer examination 
shows us that every pillar, every ornament, and every moulding 
is an essential member of the main structure, indivisible from 


Its body, and necessary to its perfection. There is no poet, 
ancient or modem, whose writings contain such a number of 
practical and, at the same time, profound observations. Line 
after line of Shakespeare has passed into a proverb—observa¬ 
tions expressed with a casual simjplicit]^ but pregnant nath 
all the wisdom of philosophy. Their perfect textures, clothing 
so plainly and so sufficiently their inexhaustible meaning, is 
the secret of their immortsdity. We may seek for paraUeJ 
examples in the choice maxims of La Rochefoucauld and in 
the inractical philosophy of Molihre’s comedies: but even to 
the most fertile thoughts of authors who were never, in the 
least degree, superficial, we find a limit; a definite line is 
drawn where we cease to learn anything fresh from the 
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passage; its univereal application becomes narrow and con¬ 
strict^. Further, just as, in studying Shakespeare’s treatment 
of supernatural^ beings, we have conviction forced upon 
us by its consistency and imaginative veracity, so, in all 
abnormal situations arising from an intimate connection with 
Mistreat- equally fantastic human figures, we 

mentof ’ hnd thc Same steadfast coherency in the midst of 
abnoi^ai e 'cnts wbich, at first sight, seem altogether to tran- 
passioHs. scend ordinary experience. Every grade of folly, for 
instance, from the verge of idiotcy to the most fantastic eccen¬ 
tricity ; every shilde of m Tal perturbation, from thc jealous fury 
of Othello to the pitiful frenzy of Lear or the supremely sorrow¬ 
ful madness of Ophelia, is represented in his plays with a 
sublime and unanimous realism which never falters in its 
plighted troth to life and nature, and is never false to its high 
and splendid aim. Compare these deluded victims of madness 
with thc ungraceful, repulsive, and unreal presences of the 
lunatics who masquerade in Ford’s tragedies and, with a little 
more success, in Webster’s Duchess of or the idiots who 
mop and mow under Dekker's hand, to distract thc Duke’s 
attention while his daughter marries Hippolito. These are 
madmen borrowed from books. Shakespeare, for his early 
studies of this sublime pcrvcision of passion, and for the 
subsequent praise and pity of the whole world, went straight to 
the book of life. 


§ 12. Thc non-dramatic works of Shakespeare consist of two 
narrative poems, written in stanzas, and entitled Vetiits and 
Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece \ of the volume of 
The Poems X beautiful Sonnets, whose significance has excited so 
Adonu:' much controversy; and of a few uneven and not too 
creditable lyrics, which are probably due in the very 
slightest and most elementary degree to Shakespeare himself— 
the writer of nothing that is discreditable, and of very little that 
is uneven. Venus and Adonis exhibits the early flush and 
voluptuous glow of a fervent imagination, tempered by the 
laboured meditation of form and style natural to a young and 
careful artist. The story is founded on the common mytho¬ 
logical episode of Venus and the young hunter. The character 
of its style is essentially luxurious and Italian ; it has something 
of the rich and sensuous manner of Ariosto, and is full of his 
love for the external beauty of nature—^the innocent passion for 
the springtime and the budding flowers of the garden ; for its 
formality and superb pomposity of diction prefers the garden 
and the artfully designed wilderness ” to the fields and the 
woods. In its thought and expression, in the delightfully easy 
but effeminate melody of its verse, there is literally nothing 
of that fine Hellenic spirit which give:? Marlowe’s Ifero and 
Leander thc first place in any company: if we are to liken this 
charming and frail production of Shakespeare’s youth to any 
classical parallel we must refer it to the unsurpassed femininity 
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of Propertius’ verse at its best. An increased power over 
passion is found in Lucrcce^ which is forged of a harder metal; 
but still the passion is studied, analysed, and 
laid bare, rather than represented with dramatic 
force and directness. Lucrece must always remain a somewhat 
unattractive poem : its subject, eminently fitted for the most 
robust dramatic treatment, is wasted in the stanzas of a 
narrative poem, which, at the same time, it robs of their 
quality of repose, giving back nothing in return. But the 
praise of the Sonnets will last as long as the world, 
for each of them is a miracle of intrinsic b&uty. 

And, as long as criticism exists, there will be found scholars to 
discuss the intensely personal note of injured love and friendship 
which is unquestionably sounded throughout these hundred and 
fifty-four poems. They were printed first in 1609; but the 
allusion, already quoted, in Meres’ Palladis Tamia proves that 
some of them were written before 1598—that is, in all prob¬ 
ability ; for it does not naturally follow that Shakespeare’s 
“ sugred Sonnets among his private friends ” arc those which we 
actually possess. Assuming, hovrever, this point, we find—this, 
at least, is the general conclusion of the critics—^that some of 
the present sonnets are addressed to a youth of noble family, 
and others to a woman of stained character. The poet bitterly 
complains of the treachery of his friend and the infidelity of his 
mistress, while he speaks of both in the most ardent language 
of passionate and melancholy devotion. Beneath the exquisite 
surface of these short poems there runs a deep undercurrent ot 
pain and sorrow, bringing to our minds the living 
Shakespeare as clearly as the same genius raised gl^phkal 
Hamlet or Leontes before our eyes. Nevertheless, character of 
there is a school of critics whose part in the con- 
troversial game has been to explain away the autobiographical 
significance of the Sonnets upon the theory that they were 
written on wholly imaginary themes or in the character, and to 
serve the occasions, of some of the poet’s patrons. It must 
be owned that there is some reason for this view in the general 
history of the sonnet. But we must take facts as they meet us, 
and l^lieve, even if the task is very hard, that there was some 
share of human nature in its greatest student, and that, being 
at the same time the greatest of all artists and poets, he expressed 
his human sorrow in divine song, simply because it was his 
natural mode of expression. On its first appearance, the volume 
was dedicated by the publisher, Thomas Thorpe, to “ The only 
begetter of these ensuing Sonnets, Mr. W. H.”; and the honours 
of this inscription are likely to be for ever disputed between 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, whom we know to 
have been one of Shakespeare’s patrons, and William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. This, however, is something of a side issue. 
Apart from the existence of this strange and painful enigma, the 
Sonnets have their place, and a very marked place, ip English 
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literature. The momentous advent of Surrey and Wyatt had 
revolutionised English metry: the introduction of the Italian 
sonnet-form nad bent its course in a foreign direc- 
tion. Those two noble friends and fellow-courtiers 
oHiitemture. naturalised Petrarch in England: Spenser, 
similarly, had de^nded, to a very great extent, 
upon his acquaintance with Boiardo and Ariosto. The work 
of leading back poetry from this exotic quarter was especially 
the work of Shakespeare ; and it is in his SonnetSy the book of 
poems which in its entire^ follows an utterly foreign and alien 
form of verse, t^iat he wins back poetry to its really national 
character. Thus he makes the sonnet itself a vehicle for 
English thought and speech, and not for a style which is at its 
best but Anglicised Italian ; and, in so doing, he makes the 
form itself purely national, enfranchising and recreating it. He 
is the true inventor of the English lyric, of the English sonnet, 
of all that is most light and lovable, of all that is most profound 
and most emotional in English poetry : he teaches his suc¬ 
cessors how to grasp a fleeting thought, to arrest a passing 
emotion, and to preserve it in the imperishable amber of verse. 
All this is true of the author of the Sonnets. And, this being so, 
what shall we say of the dramatist, of the poet who controlled 
the whole gigantic scale of human emotion and passion, even to 
the most remote and faintly-heard fraction of a semitone ; who 
played upon human life as his perfectly-mastered instrument, 
improvising at will and transposing his keys as it pleased him; 
whose improvisations, noted down and varied by his hand, 
remain for ever our noblest music ? If we are permitted to see 
for ourselves the smallest jot of that incomparable genius, to 
know but one small corner of that held from which exhaust- 
less harvests are daily and yearly gleaned, we can hardly be 
thankful enough for the inestimable privilege. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.—CLASSIFIED LIST OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 
WITH THE SOURCES OF 
THEIR PLOTS. 

I. History. 

I e^ndary. 

(i.) AKCIKNT.—TYriirr Andronicus 
(Tragedyi^ I^bablyan older play 
on the same subject—the Tiitts atM 
Vespasian (1593)—^not extant in 
EngUdi. A play called Lusts 
ifomirAent attributed to Marlowe, 


and quoted in Charles Lamb's Selec¬ 
tions, deals with much the same 
subject in the same way. 

Timon cf Athens (Tragedy 1 . 
Pahiter’s PaUue ^Pleasure. Nortn's 
PlutarekrAxie. or Antony. Possibly 
Ludan's dialogue Ttnum, from 
which Boiardo had adopt^ his 
Timone. An older play, Timon «f 
Athens (1600), may have suggested 
the gen<^ subject. 

(a.) Medieval.— 'JViualir/ (Tra- 
An older ^y, Hamlet, 
probably by Thomas Kw, author of 
The Spanuk Tragedy. The Hisioire 
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de Hamlet in the Hisioires Tra^iques 
of Fran9ois de ^lleforest; which, in 
its turn, was borrowed from Saxo 
Grammaticus’ Historia Danica. 
Belleforest's Hamlet w|ls translated 
into English in 1608, after the play 
had appeared. 

(3.) Ancient British. — 

Zea/* (Tragedy). Most of the mate¬ 
rial is to found in Holinshed. A 
play called The True Chronicle His- 
tory cf Kini( Ijtir and his Three 
Daujghfers had appeared the year 
before the play itself (1605). The 
episode of Gloucester and his sons 
is drawn from Sidn^'s Arcadia 
(Bk. ii. ch. 10). “ Hints for the 

sjieeches of Edgar when feigning 
madness were drawn from Harsnet's 
* Declaration of Popish Impostures,' 
1603" (Sidney Lee, Ltfe of Hhake- 
speare, pp. 241-2). Samuel H.arsnet 
was master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; aftcninrds Bishop of 
Chichester and Nonvich; Arch¬ 
bishop of York, 1628-31. 

Macbeth (Tragedy). Holmshed's 
Chronicle of Scothsh History. 

Cymbeliue (Tragi - comedy). 
Groundwork of stoiyfroni Holinshed, 
embroidered with an adaptation of 
Boccaccio’s novel of the falsely 
accused Ginevra (Decamerone, day 2, 
nov. 9). Perhaps Shakespeare used 
the version of the same story to be 
found in the collection by " Kynde 
Kit of Kingston,” called Weshoard 
for Smelts, the first known edition 
of which is, however, 1620 


ii. Authentii. 

(i.) Roman. — Julius Casar 
(’Tragech). North’s Plutarch (1579). 
lives of Caesar, Brutus, and Antony. 
An earlier Julius Ceesar had been 
acted in 1594 by Shakespeare’s 
company. 

Antony and Cleopaira (’Tragedy). 
North’s Plutarch * life of Antony. 

Coriolanus (Tragec^). North’s 
Plutarch', lifem Coiiobniis. ’There 
is a story on the same theme in 
Painter’s Palace rf Pleasure. 

(a.) English.— An 
adaptation of The Troublesome 
Reign of King John (1591; not 
Bale's Kyuge yohan ); partly from 
Holinshed. 

ENG, LTT. 


/ Richard If. Mainly from 
[Holinshed ; a few touiAes from 
HalL The whole subject sug¬ 
gested by Marlowe’s Edward II. 
Henry IV, part i ; 

Henry IV, part li ; 

§ Henry V: 

Holinshed, and an earlier 
play called The Famous 
S Victories of Henry V 

{H (published 1598). 

u Henry VI, part i. Shake- 
w.speare's paiR (probably very 
'S\ small) derived from Holinshed. 
Henry VI, part li. An older 
play called The first part 0/ 
the Contention betwixt the two 
\famout houiet of York and Lan¬ 
caster (published 1594). 

C Henry VI, part 111. A similar 
plav called The True Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York (pub¬ 
lished 1595). 

Richard III. IIoLnshed and 
Hall. Vov&Vc/otThcTrueTragedy 
\of Richard if I (published 1594). 
Henry IT//. Holinshed and 
Hall. Cavendish’s life tf Wolsey, 
and, possibly, the poem by ’Thomas 
Stoier of Christ Church, Oxford, 
on The I ife and Death of Thomas 
Wolsey, Cardinal (tS 99 ). 


11. Fiction. 

Iove's LabonVs Ijsd (Comedy). 
No known source, although full of 
contemporary allusion. 

Two Gentlemen of J~erona 
((’omedy). In all piohability 
adapted from an older pla^, The 
lit doty if Felix and Phslomena 
(1584). ’Die plot is to be found in 
I the Diana F.namorada of Monte- 
mayor, under the sub-title of "The 
Shepherdess Filismena." Another 
romance laid under contribution 
wus Bamabe Rich’s Apollonius and 
Silla, adapted from Cinthio (see 
also Twelfth-Night). 

Comedy of Error »(Comedy). Pos¬ 
sibly The History of Error, aefed 
in 1576. Main plot follows the 
Menaehmi of Plautus, with details 
from the Amphitruo. 

Romeo ana Juliet The 

Italian sources are numerous, as 
the story was fr^uently treated. 
Shakespeare's plot is, most probably. 

P 
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to be traced back to Bandello 
through Arthur Broke’s Romeus 
and Juliet ( 156a). There also is a 
version of the story in Painter's 
Pakue (J Pleasure (1567). 

Merchant of Venice (Comedy). 
Older English plays existed on the 
same subject—TAe Jev), mentioned 
by Stephen Gosson m The School oj 
Abuse, and Pobeit Wilson's Three 
Indies of Ijondon (1584), which con¬ 
tains the episode of the jew (lerontus, 
and suggests a reminiscence of the 
ballad of Gemutus the fc u The 
Gesfa Roma norum contains, in two 
of its stories, the elements of Shake¬ 
speare's double plot. But the whole 
treatment in embryo of the play 
IS to be found in Scr Giovanni of 
Florence's book of tales, II Pecorone 
(day 4, nov, i). 

Midsummer-NighlsDream (Com¬ 
edy). The plot IS due to Shake¬ 
speare alone. For its mechanism 
he went to many sources, which, 
having little to do with the actual 

E lot, It IS unnecessary to mention. 

.ord Berners’ translation of Huon 
of Bordeaux (1534) probably gave 
him Ohcron and the Fairies. 

Alls Well that Kndi 11 W/ (Com¬ 
edy). The story of (iiletta of Nar- 
bonne, in Painter’s Palace of Plea¬ 
sure (taken from Boccaccio, De- 
camerone, day 3, nov. 9]. 

Taming of t^ Shrew (Q'omedy). 
.A revision of an older play, The 
Taming of a Shrew (1594). '1 he 

underplot is partly from Gascoigne's 
Supposes, an adaptation of Ariosto's 
I Suppositi. 

Merry Wives of Windsor (Com¬ 
edy). Probably from fiiov. Fran 
oesoo Strap.arola’s Trxdui /iacewli 
natti (iv. 4), or the adaptation, "The 
Two Lovers of Pisa," in Tarleton's 
News out of Purgatory. Hints 
may have l^n furnished by 11 
Pecorone (day i, nov. a), and a story 
in Westward^ Smelts (see ante, 
CymbelineV 

Much Ado about Nothing (Com¬ 
edy). Much is original For the 
groundwork of the plot, the Hero 
episode, there are two Italian 
sources: the asnd novel of BanddJo 
and the fifth canto of the Orlando 
Furioso. ProbabQity inclines to the 
second, which had already been 
dramatised oAjThe History ^ Atio- 


dante and Ginevra (1583). A hint 
may have been furnished by Spenser 
(Fabry Quwh, Book ii. canto 4, 
stanzas xix.-xxix.) 

As You Zdhe It (Comedy). Lodge’s 
Rosalynde ■ Eupkuel Golden Ijegacy 
(1590). Hints from Chaucer (The 
CtMk's Tale of Gamelyn) and the 
fencing-manual of Vincenzo Saviolo 
(iSQS). 

Tsoelfth-Night (Comedy). The 
pedigree is intricate. Two Italian 
I plays, both called Gt Inganni (‘ ‘The 
Cheats''), may have something to do 
with It. Another, called GT Ingan- 
Mail (1538), was the expansion of a 
novel by Bandello. An English 
adaptation of the same tale by 
Barnabe Ricli, called Apollonius 
and Silla (1581), is probably the 
direct ancestor of Shakespeare's play. 
Many of Bandello's novels came 
to F:ngland through the Frcncli 
medium of Belleforesl’s Ilistoires 
Tragiques. The play contains a 
reference, in the words "the lady of 
the Strachy " (Act ii. sc. 5), to the 
novel of Itandello which suggested 
Webster’s Duchess of Mai ft \ but the 
garbled word " Strachy" forStrozzi, 
seems to indicate familharity with .a 
translation rather than with the 
onginal. 

Troilus and Cressida (Tragi¬ 
comedy). A previous play by Dekkor 
and Chettle, Troilus and Cressida, 
now lost, seems to be the origin. 
There was plenty of English material 
for the story—Cjf. Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Cri seyde, Lydgate’s Troy Booh, 
Caxton's Retuyles, or Destruclion of 
Trey. Chapman’s Homer —tliat is, 
as much of it as was published up 
to this time—was prorably of use, 
but the material was obviously medi¬ 
eval rather than contemporarjigi 

Othello (Tragedy). Cftithio’s 
novel of Othello (m the Ecatom- 
mithi, decad. iii. nov. 3). 

Measure for Measure (Tragi¬ 
comedy). Cinthio’s novel of Epitia 
(Ecatommithi, decad. viii. nov. 5). 
and also his drama on the same 
theme ; with Whetstone’s adapta¬ 
tion in his ten-act play of Promos 
and Cassandra (1578). 

Perieles(CoiBeAy). Gower’s story 
of Apollonius tf Tyre in the Con- 
fessio Amantis, lAwrenoe Twyne, 
in \dsFattem sf Painful Adt/entures 
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(1576), translated It from the French. 
George WiUdns, later (1608) founded 
a novel on th^lay. 

Winter's Tah {Tragi-comedy). 
Greene's Pandosto, the Triumph of 
Time (1588), which, in later versions 
(after 1648), is called Dorastus and 
Fawnia. 

The Tempest (Comedy). Source 
unknown. Idea denv^ from Sir 
George Somers' discovery of the 
Bermudas in 1609, recorded m 
1610 by Sylvester jfourdain. Jacob 
Ayrer (d. 1605) wrote a play called 
Die sehdne Stdea, not unlike the 
Tempest in plot, of which it is just 
possible that Shakespeare may have 
beard. 

The Two Xoble Kinsmen (Tragi- 
comedy). Chaucer's Knight's Tale^ 
Two plays on the same subject have 
been lost—viz. Richard Edwardes' 
Palamon and Arcyte (1566), and 
another called Palamon and Arsett 

(1594)- 

B.—BOOKS USKFIJI. IN THE 
STUDY OF SHAKESI>h:ARK. 

Text.—( i.) The Cambridge 
Shakespeare, ed. W. <i. C'lark and 
W, A. Wright (9 vols. isl ed. 1863-6; 
and i‘d. 1887 ; 3rd cd. 10 vols. 1893), 
gives in footnotes all the readings 
of the early editions, (a.) Lionel 
Booth's reprint of the First Folio 
(3 parts, t86i, 1863, 1864). 

Editions wnii Notes.— (i.) The 
Varionim Shakespeare of 1821, 
known as " Boswell's Malone" 
(21 vols.), was founded on Edmund 
Malone's (1741-1812) edition of the 
plays (10 vols. 1790) and edited by 
James Boswell the younger. (2.) The 
Variorum Edition now in publica¬ 
tion,ed. Dr. Haxold Howard Furness 
of Philadelptt (vols. i.-xii. 1871- 
1900), will, ^en finished, super¬ 
sede the 1821 edition; but at present 
(zgoo) only twelve plays have been 
published. (3.) Other well-known 
English and American editions of 
the present century are those of 
Alexander Dyce (1^-1869). 9 vols. 
1857; Howard Staunton (1810- 
^874), 3 V0I3. 1868-70; Charles 
Knight (*' Pictorial" edition), 8 vols. 
1838-43; John Payne Collier, 8 vols. . 
184Z-4, and, again, privately {winted. 


1878; Richard Grant White, Boston, 
Mass.,xavols. 1857-65. Morerecent 
than these are Mr. F. A Maishall's 
" Henry Irving Shakespeare." 8 vols. 
1888-90, and the selected plays pub¬ 
lished in separate volumes by the 
Clarendon l*ress (ed. W. G. Clark 
and W. A.'Wright). C. Prmtorius' 
reprints of the quartos (1885-6) are 
most useful to students. 

GixissARIES, etc.—Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke’s Concordance to the Plays 
(1845); Mrs. Ha H. Furness' Con-^ 
cordance to the Poems (1875); 
Mr. John Bartlett’s Concordance to 
Plays and Poems (1895); Alexander 
Schmidt's Shakeipeare iMicon, 
2 vols. 1874. 

Grammar, Vicusiek'ation. — 
Dr. E. A. Abbott's Shaherpearian 
(irammar (ist ed. 1869, new cd. 
1893); W. Sidney Walker's Shake¬ 
speare and Shakespeards Versifi¬ 
cation (1854); Charles Bathurst's 
Dtference in Shakespeare's Versifi¬ 
cation (1857); Mr. F. G. Flcay’s 
Shakes^arr j/anual (1876). 

SoURc.ES. —^J. P. Collier and 
W. C Hazlitt's Shakespeare's l.tb- 
rary (iSys)! F. Douce's ///us/ratians 
of Shakespeaie (1B07); .Simrock On 
the Plots of Shake\peare's Plays 
(Shakcipenrc Society, 1850). .Some 
of the old plays and novels on 
which Shakespeare worked have 
been reprinted, chiefly by the Shake¬ 
speare Society (1841-53) and the 
New Shakspere .Society (founded 
1874), whose Allusion-Books are 
most valuable. 

Commentaries, etc. (a) Evg- 
LISH.—S. T. Coleridge’s Notes and 
fjcctures on Shakespeare and other 
Poets, collected and ed. T. Ashe, 
1883; W. Hazlitt's Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays (1817); r*ro- 
fessor Dowden's Shakspere, his 
Mind and Art (1874); A. Swin¬ 
burne, A Study of Shakespeare 
(1880); Mrs. Jameson's Character¬ 
istics cf (Shakesiican s) IVomen 
(1833); Ijidy M.u tin's Shaiespeards 
Heroines (1885); Richard G. Moul¬ 
ton’s Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist (1885); F. S. Boas' Shakspere 
and his Pndecessors (1895I, 

Foreign. — fr.) American : 
H. N. Hudson’s Shakespeare, his 
Life, Art, and Charaeter (i88x). 
(a.) German: A W. Sehlegeri 
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ahtikfspeare and the Drama (English 
translation, 1815); Heine's Shake’ 
speare's Heroines (translation 1895); 
Ulrici's Shahespeards Dramattsehe 
X’unst{ 1839; several edd. In English); 
Gcrvinus, Shakespeare Commentaries 
(1848-9; best English ed. 1875); 
F. A. T. Kreyssig, Vorlesungen 
hber Shakespeare (1858) and Shake’ 
speare-Fragen (1871). Kreyssig’s 
work is the best sssthetic commentarv 
in German since Schlegel, although 
the tendency to overrate (ierman 
criticism has attached an ii.itnensc 
importance to Gervinus and Ulrici. 
I Icrtzberg's prefaces to certain plays 
(m the Deutsche Shakespeare-Ge- 
sellschaft's edition of Schlegel and 
'Heck’s translation) are very valu- 
.iblc with regard to the metrical 
question. 'I'he D. S -(iesellschaft 
has also published a volume yearly 
since 1865, containing many articles 
of the highest importance, inrluding 
Karl Elze's Arjnrp'r (translated (1B74). 
(^) French: Gui/ot, Surla Vieet les 
(Euvres de Shakespeare and Shake’ 
s^are et son Temp\ (1852); Alfred 
Mdzi6res’ Shakes^are, ses CEuvres 
etses Crififues {i860) ; Victor Hugo's 
Shakespeare (1864) (4.) The Wil¬ 

liam Shakespeare of the Danish 
scholar Georg Brandes (English 
translation, 2 vols. 1898) has pro¬ 
voked considerable attention, it 
was first published at Copenhagen 
(1895). Although most European 
and some Asiatic countries have 
produced some translations, and 
some desultory criticisms have ap¬ 
peared in Russia, Spain, etc., no 
otlier country has prorluccd any 
elaborate critical work. 

BiOGR.tPHY. —^The obscure life of 
Shakespeare has been treated by 
most of the editors and commen¬ 
tators ; but their rebcarches, as a 
whole, arc concerned with the stage 
history of his time rather than with 
his biography. The most important 
stage in this difficult investigation 
was the puUkation of the volumin¬ 
ous Ouifinet (f the Life of Shake’ 
speare, by J. O. HalliwcU (better 
known to-day as Halliwell-PhiUipps), 
1881. The last (7th) edition of this, 
much increased, appeared in 1887. 
Previously, Samum Neil's Shake¬ 
speare : a Critical Biography (1861), 
md Karl Elze's German William 


Shakespeare: a Litesrary Biegraphy 
(1876, translated 1888), were use¬ 
ful contributions; but Neil’s work 
suffers from the readiness with 
which he accepted Payne Collier’s 
mischievous forgeries. Since Halli- 
well-Phillipps’ book, Mr. F. G. Fleay 
has published, in addition to other 
works, a Life of Shakespeare (1886); 
and the topographical literature 
relating to Stratford-on-Avon and 
its neighbourhood has been much 
augmented. The most scholarly 
contribution to the subject of recent 
years is Mr. Sidney I.€?e's Life of 
William Shakespeare (1899), which 
not only shows great research and 
knowledge of the whole period, but 
is likely to remain for many years 
the standard work on the sumect«r 
since it condenses all the avaihble 
information on the sources and date 
of the plays. Mr. Tree’s view on 
the question of the Sonnets is in¬ 
genious, but unorthodov, and has 
at present received very little support. 
A senes of articles. The True 
Shakespeare, by Mr. Frank Harris 
{Saturday Review, 1898), attempts 
to deduce the personal character 
of Shakespeare from the internal 
evidence of the plays ; but, although 
brilliant, the general theory adopted 
is unsound and open to contradic¬ 
tion Mr W. I Rolfc's Shakespeare, 
the Boy, and II. S. and C. W. Ward's 
Shakespeare'i Town and Times are 
interesting for their description of 
Elizabethan Stratford. 

C.~LIST OF PLAYS FAI.SELY 

ATTRIBUTED TO SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE. 

Arden of Feversham, a play of 
the t3rpe known as bourgeois tra¬ 
gedy, from the stAflU^ a murder 
at Fnversham (zgHL Original in 
Holinshed. This very fine 

specimen of its rather disagreeable 
order. Shakespeare’s part in it, 
tentatively supported bv Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, is very doubtnil. It was 
licensed and published in 159a. 
Lamb, in his Specimens, quotes the 
extraordinary scene (which baa 
something oif Marlowe’s force) be¬ 
tween AOce Arden and her para¬ 
mour. There are two modem re¬ 
prints ; one (now out of print). 
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ed. Arthur Symons, in Vizetelly's 
"Mermaid” series; another, ed. 
Rev. R. B^e, in Mr. J. M. Dent's 
" Temple Dramatists." 

The Birth of Merlin, " by 
William Kowle^r and William 
Shakespeare," printed 1662. No¬ 
thing of Shakespeare. Repnnted 
at Halle, 1887. 

Cardenio, " by hletcher and 
Shakespeare." Not licensed till 
1653, and now lost Pi obably from 
Cervantes' tile of Cardenio in iXm 
Quixote. Shakespeare's actors are 
known to have produced a play 
called Cardenno'm 1613. Hetclier's 
fondness for Spanish comedies makes 
it possible that this may liaic been, 
at any rate, his work. 

« Edward J/I, an unequal, but 
' not very interesting historical play, 
hinging on the legend of the Older 
of the Garter. It has received a 
good deal of attention from Sh<ike- 
spearean crities; and the obvious 
influence of Marlowe's stvle in it 
points to a distant possibility of 
Shakespearean authorship. Li¬ 
censed 1595, published 1596. Re¬ 
printed in Edward CapeU's Pro- 
lunons (1760). There is a recent 
edition, ed. Mr. G. C. M. Smith, in 
the "Temple Dramatists.” 

Faire Em, a dull and halting 
comedy, acted bv Shakespeare's 
oomixiny, probably about 1592. 
Publish^ 1631, and included man 
edibon of Shakespearean plays in 
Charles ll's library. 

Locrine, a dull, rhetorical tragedy 
in Marlowe’s less happy vein, "by 
W. S.," printed 1595. Borrowed 
largely from Robert Greene’s Sell- 
mus, also of doubtful authenticity. 
Appeared m the Third Folio (1663), 
and, with other Third Folio 
pla]fs (incl»j||H^r«r/»), was placed 
in the staHBlhntary volume to 
Hazlitt’s edrnB of the text. 

The Merry Devil tf Edmonton, a 
humorous comedy of considerable 
merit. Licensed 1607, published 
1608. There is an emtion in the 
"Temple Draoiatists.'' 

Mueedorus, a comedy, published 
Z598 and again in z6ia It ccmies 
to its doubtful reputation through 
Charles ll's libiiuy, where it was 
bound together with Faire Em ' 


ai3 

in a volume entitled "Shakespeare. 
Vol. 1 .” Payne CdUier reprinted it 
in his Shakespeare of 1878, but 
without any substantial reason. 

Sir John Oldcastle, published 
x6oo, and included in the Third Folio 
and Hazlitt, "by William Shake¬ 
speare." Said to be by Munday, 
Ihayton, and others. ' 

The London Prodigal, a comedy, 
published 1605, and included in the 
lliird Folio and Hazlitt, "by William 
Shakespeare.” • 

The Puritan, or the ll iduio of 
Watling Street, a similar comedo', 
"by w. S.,” published 1607. lii 
the I'hird Folio and HazlitL 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, "by 
W. S. Licensed and published 
1602 : 2nd ed. 1613. In the Third 
Foho .and Hazlitt. 

The Troublesome Feign of King 
John, published 1591, in edition of 
1611, "by W. Sh.," and in 1622, 
" by W. S'h.'ike&peare." 'I he founda¬ 
tion of Shakespeare's King John 

(1595)* 

The Two Koble Kinsmen, " by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare,” is almost 
certainly in iinrt Shakespeare's, al¬ 
though there IS a present tendency 
to allow most of the conjectural part 
to Massinger. Published 1634. 
Edited and reprinted several times. 
1 he best reprint is that of the New 
Shakspere Society, 1876, ed. Mr. H. 
Littledale. There is also a reprint 
in the "Temple Dramatists.” For 
sources, see Section A of notes to 
this chapter. 

A Warning to Fair Women (1599), 
another of the domestic tragedies, 
pi obably by William Rowley. 

The Yorkshire Tragedy, “by Wil¬ 
liam Sliakespeare,” published 1608. 
A one-act tragedy rail of honois. 
founded (like Arden of Feversham) 
on a contemiiorary muider, enhanct'cl 
by additional details from similar 
crimes. Reprintedin the Third Folio 
and in Hazlitt. It is .assigned with 
some probabibt} to Geuigu Wilkins, 
the siropemsd partner of ^lakespearo 
in Ittnon and Pericles, wh<ae 
Miseries cfEnforced Marriage 
treated the same theme. 

For a chrontflogical list of Sh^e- 
speare’s genuine plays see the Ap¬ 
pendices to the present volume. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TOE LATER ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN DRAMATISTS. 

§ I. Characteristics of the lesser dramatists. § 2. First period.— Ben 
JONSON : Life ; Character , Comedies ; Tragedies ; Masques. 
§ 3. Chapman : the tragedies borrow^ from French history. 
§ 4. Uekkek; Makstun. § 5. The Silver Age: BraumuNT andf 
Fletcher. § 6. Miuhleton. § 7. Webster. § 8. Tourneur. 
' § 9. Thomas Heywoou and the bourgeois drama. § 10. The deca¬ 
dence: Massinger. § ii. Ford. §12. Shirley and the transition 
to Restoration comedy. 


The lesser 
dramatist*. 


S I. The greater glory of Shakespeare has somewhat obscured 
the light, not only of his predecessors, but of his contemporaries 
and successors in the drama. But, from the closing 
years of Elizabeth’s reign down to a period as late 
as 1640, the drama was unquestionably the chief 
method of literary expression ; and, among the writers of that 
age which we loosely call Elizabethan, the dramatists easily 
hold the first place. They were men, as we shall see, of all 
conditions in life, whose genius was wonderfully uniform ; it is 
almost impossible to select one from them, after Shakespeare, 
and hold him up to exclusive admiration. Generally speaking, 
they were w'cll acquainted with one another, and their habit 
of writing plays in conjunction has been a fruitful source of 
trouble to critics. At the present day their study is come 
into fashion, and most readers know that the greatness of the 
Elizabethan drama cannot be measured by the greatness of 
any other department of liter.iturc; but the body of constant 
students is almost inevitably small. In constructu^H and form 
many of these >vriters were hopelessly 4i^cient, and 
plays which are full of fine passages are ruined 
by a chaotic plot, or the intrusion of a totally irrele¬ 
vant underplot. This of itself is wearisome; and, in addition, th j 
unmitigated coarseness of thought and lan^age which pervades 
the best tragedies and is the life and soul of some of the 
comedies, is quite unpalatable and repellent to most readers. 
But it must never be forgotten that this freedom of speech was 
a superficial habit of the day, and that no nation and no drama 
could possibly be more intolerant of vice than England and her 
druma in the age of Elizabeth. Similarly characteristic is the 
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huffing, extravagant tone of many stage heroes of the time, 
ridiculous in our own day, but natural at an epoch when men 
did not hesitate to set their own price upon themselves. And 
the reader who remembers the different conditions of the English 
character before and after the Civil War, and is ready to 
overlook weaknesses of construction in his estimate of these 
extraordinary men and their profound analysis of human 
character and passion, will find ample compensation for the 
faults of taste that have at first dismayed him. 

§ 2. Second only to Shakespeare is the monumental name of 
Ben Jonson, whose genius, in its massivenesn and originality, • 
is solitary and unique. He seems to have been 
born in London, but his grandfather had come from 
Carlisle, and he himself said that his family, as he 
thought, was from Annandalc, north of the Border. His father 
died a month before his birth, and his mother, left in some 
poverty, married a second husband, who was a mastcr-brick* 
layer. Jonson was educated at Westminster School, largely, 
we may believe, by the kindness of Camden, who was then 
second master; and here he laid the foundation of that scholar¬ 
ship which, judging from his plays, was his devouring passion. 
It has been a pious article of belief that he continued his studies 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge; he himself, however, in his 
conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, omits any 
mention of this ; while he expressly says that the honorary 
degrees which he received from both Universities were due “ to 
their favour, no]t to his study.” At any rate, he w ent, in process 
of time, into his stepfather’s brickyard, and soon exchanged 
this ungrateful bondage for the army. He fought for a while in 
the Netherlands, and, having thus laid the foundation of his 
experience, returned to London about 1592 or 1593, and married 
not long after. It was during the four or five years following 
that his genius was matured. Wo know nothing at all of their 
events, save the birth of his son in 1596; but it is not merely 
imagination which supposes that, during this period, he pursued, 
not only his classical studies, but also his intimate familiarity 
with the life of London—that minute knowledge of the middle 
and lower classes and their manners which is one of the most 
evident features of his work. No method exists, at any rate, 
by which we can trace the development of his art ns we can 
that of Shakespeare. In 1597 we find him as a player and 
engaged as a playwright, and in 1598, Evfry Man 
in His Humourj the first of his great comic master- 
pieces, was acted at the Globe Theatre, bhake- 
speare and Burbage took parts in it. This was not . 

the present version, which was written about 1G06 and published, 
with a dedication to Camden, in 1616, but a version in w^hich 
the characters or ** humours ” of the play bore Italian names 
typical of their dispositions. This earlier edition was published 
in 1601. We must not, course, imagine that this was Jonson’s 
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lirst play; but it is certain that his apprenticesnip to his art 
was short, and that now, while still a very young man, he came 
forward with considerable authority and a very definite method 
of his own. It was at this time, however, that, by fighting a 
duel with the actor, Gabriel Spencer, and killing 
™ words, “ brought near the 

gallows.” While in prison he was converted to the 
Roman communion by a priest who was probably his fellow- 
prisoner. He was acquitted, but, with a sturdy sincerity, main¬ 
tained his faith for twelve years amid the manifold dangers to 
^ which it was they subject. 

Every Man Out of liis Humour (1599) was acted at the 
Globe soon after his release, and was presented, with a very 
flattering epilogue, before Queen Elizabeth, who was 
pleased with this learned and witty satire. Its 
•^humours.” success led to its publication in 1600, and, four 
months after, the earlier comedy, which had hitherto 
existed for the stage alone, saw the light in print. In I599f 
too, he wrote plays in conjunction with Dekker and Chettle, 
and to the early part of tnis year seems to belong the play 
usually printed in his works, The Case ts Altered^ in which he 
worked with an unknown poet. But, in 1600, he rettumed to 
single-handed work with his third comedy, Cynthia's Revels, or 
the Fountain of ilelf-Love, in which he satirised the “ humours” 
„ of the Court. In this play he pointed his satire 

directly at Marston, who appears as Hedon, and 
Dekker as Ana ides; and, for the next two or 
Dekktr. three years, he was occupied in his famous feud with 
the minor dramatists of his time, who naturally came into 
collision with this blunt, solitary, confident writer. Cynthia's 
Revels was acted at the Blackfriars by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chapel ,* and, in i6or, this same company brought 
out The Poetaster, or his Arraignment, in which Jonsoii 
pilloried Marston and Dekker, as Drydcn, much later in the 
century, pilloried Settle and Shadwell. The scene of the play 
was the Court of Augustus; Jonson himself posed as Horace, 
and it is probable that by Virgil he intended the illustrious 
Chapman. Immediately after, Dekker retorted with Satiro- 
tnastix, which ought to have made an earlier appearance, but 
was forestalled by its answer in The Poetaster. This quarrel 
gave Jonson a temporary distaste for comedy, and caused him 
to retire for a short period. In 1603, however, he reappeared 
at the Globe as the author of Sejanus, his Fall, a ft^sh tribute 
in another kind to that imperial Court with whose manners 
he was so' familiar. The play was above the heads of his 
audience. It was assailed by the critics, and its sentiments 
were made the colour of a charge against Jonson, who had to 
appear befeure the Privy Council and assure them that no 
treason was intended. He fell into more serious trouble in 
Jhe following year. Marston, won over by his immense genius> 
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made friends with, and dedicated his Malcontent to him, 
and the two were concerned, with George Chapman, in the 
performance and publication of Eastward Ho i The play 

contained an alleged libel on the Scots; the three, early in 
1605, were imprisoned, and the report was that their 
ears and noses were to be cut off. Jonson’s mother 
provided her son (this rests on Drummond’s authority) prUimmenu 
with a paper full of “ lusty, strong poison,” which he 
was to take before the execution of the sentence. However, 
James I, whose own classical taste must have given him some 
appreciation of Jonson’s genius, remitted the punishment, and 
the three dramatists were released. 

1605 was the year of Jonsoii’s masterpiece, Voipone^ or thg 
Fox. That great and terrible satirical comedy was played at the 
Globe, and, in 1607, was published with a dedication 
to the Universities, where it had been received with 
implausc. This play was the first of a new scries. cJlnedy. 
EpicoeHCy or the Silent Woman, was performed 
in 1609 by the children of her Majesty’s revels, and, in 1610, 
was followed by The Alchemist, a comedy whose superior 
construction and better-humoured tone has made it more 
popular than Voipone. It was about this time that, out of 
conviction, Jonson returned to the Church of England. In 1611, 
he went back to tragedy for a moment, and, in Catiline, his 
Conspiracy, painted a companion picture to Sejanus. This is 
said to have been his favourite play ; but its merits were, in the 
eyes of a less cultured audience, its faults, and its success was 
not conspicuous. When, in 1614, Bartholomew Fair appeared 
at the Hope Theatre—it was acted by the players in the service 
of the Princess Elizabeth- the audience was far more appre¬ 
ciative. The play was an inimitable picture of London manners 
and contained a brilliant satire on the Puritans. It was the end 
of his great period, whose fruits are contained within the covers 
of his folio edition, published in 1616. Bartholomew Fair, 
however, was apparently rather too late for this collection. 
1 he Devil is an Ass, an amusing and memorable comedy, but 
far below the old level of his work, belong to 1616. Jonson 
was now the head of a school of poets—the famous Tribe of 
Ben—to which, it has been noted, almost every pre-Restoration 
poet, with the exception of Milton, belonged. His own poetical 
skill is conspicuous in his long series of masques, beginning 
with The (Queen's Masque of Blackness, acted at Whitehall on 
Twelfth Night, 1605, and in his numerous occasional poems, 
^Collected in The Forest Underwoods. From 1616 to 162$, 
his attention was given up very much to his masques; but in 
1618 he made his jotuney to Hawthornden, and there, in his 
conversations with Drummond, gave utterance to those casual 
criticisms which, invaluable as they are, have left a misleading 
impression upon posterity. Jonson, like most men who rate 
th£r own genius highly, said more of his contegiporaries than 
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he meant: at any rale, Drummond was unauthorised in publish¬ 
ing these records and did lasting harm to his guest’s memory. 

As a Court Entertainer, Jonson had a pleasant post, which, 
for a time, put an end to his comedies. But Inigo Jones, whom 
ne had satirised in Bartholomew Fair, appears to 
Fina ptnod. procured his dismissal from royal favour soon 
after Charles I’s accession. Jonson then went back to the 
stage. His final comedies were— The Staple of News (1625), 
the disastrous New Inn (1629), whose failure was the motive 
of his apostrophe to himself, Come, leave the loathed stage,” 
The Magnetic Cady (1632), A Tale of a Tub (1633), and the 
unfinished fragment called The Sad Shepherd, published in 
1641. With the exception of the last, in which his lyric faculty 
is at its best, these plays show a gradual decline. To his death 
he was a zealous student. It was during these latter years that 
he began his English Grammar (1640) and set himself to learn 
Welsh; his Discoveries (1641) gave solid and weighty hints 
towards his private theories of criticism; and at his death he 
left behind him some fragments representing his study of the 
Fathers. He died on the 6th of August, 1637, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His best memorial is the inscription 
on the floor above his grave, “ O rare Ben Jonson ! ” 

Even the most casual student of Jonson’s work must be 
struck by its intense intellectual vigour. No writer of the 
English Renaissance leaves behind him such an 
singidanty jnipression of power. Each of his plays has a 
distinct personality of its own ; each stands out as a 
great monolith carved over all its faces with the hieroglyphics 
of learning and observation. Among the dramatists of his age, 

i onson is a lonely figure. He had little of that sympathy with 
uman nature which is the eminent quality, not only of Shake¬ 
speare’s work, but of the nork of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, Massinger, and the icst. Strong and self-confident, 
he despised the natural weakness of other people. 
ckarMTe^.^ He looked upon human life and its epitome, the life 
of London, as a v.tst surface covered with moral 
deformities, as the fleld^ of knavery, lying, and all forms of 
affectation; and, with this fixed opinion, he became the critic 
and satirist, not merely of v ice, but of the most ordinary foibles. 

He has given us his own character in his description 
Portrmu of ©f Asper, the “ Presenter or Author ” of Every Man 
out of His Humottr. “He is of an ingenious and 
free spirit, eager, and constant in reproof, without 
fear controlling the world’s abuses. One whom no servile hope 
of gain, or frosty apprehension of danger, can make to be a 
parasite, either to time, place, or opinion.” No other writer of 
Enriish has carried this unpopular disposition so fearlessly, and 
with so little bluster. His own faith in the merit of his work 
is, of course^ amply evident. For example, he cast Cynthuts 
ftet^els at his ^audience with the unequivocal cry, “ By-'tis 
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good, and, if you like’t, you may,” and with a Latin motto which 
frankly declared that his object was not popularity, There’s 
someone blushing 1 He pales, he gasps, he’s all a-shake with 
hate. This is my aim: now comes my pleasure in my 
song ! ” Jonson, if he is to be compared with any poet, must 
be placed side by side with Juvenal. Where he flattered, he 
spoke what he felt, and his admiration for Elizabeth, even at 
a singularly unpopular epoch in her reign, was genuine, and not 
an echo of that adulation of courtiers, “ making,” as Chapman 
said— 

"Demigodi 

Of their great nobles; and of their old queen 

An ever young and most immortal goddess." ^ 

We see Jonson in his Asper, in the Crites of CynthiiCs Hevels^ 
whose soul was “ hurt with mere intention on follies,” and in the 
Horace of The Poetaster^ soured by the spite of lesser writers— 
in aU cases cold, more ready to blame than praise, but with a 
moral standard far higher than that of his age, stooping to 
occasional excesses, but never suflering his soul to be corroded 
by vice. 

His great plays arc in three natural divisions, the first of 
which includes the four comedies of the humours,” Every Man 
in His Humour^ Every Man out of His Humour^ 

Cynthia's Revels^ and fhe Poetaster. These plays, 
however, do not represent a gradual improvement, 
but rather the opposite. In the first he is the genial comic 
writer, who has gone for his subject to the rich middle classes 
and has selected a number of types, labelling each ^ 
with its particular foible. There is the inimitable 
“ Paul’s man,” Captain Bubadill, given to startling Hnmout " 
anecdotes and loud-moutl\pd profanities; Master 
Stephen, the country boor, inflamed with the desire of gentle¬ 
manly accomplishments, and copying Bobadill’s strange oaths 
to that end ; Master Matthew, the town gull, his counterpart 
and antithesis; George Downright, the plain squire; and 
Brainworm, with his endless plots and ingenuities. This 
method of presenting a single peculiarity instead of the whole 
man does not always succeed m producing the most life-like 
results ; and, when these gentlemen were known, in the first 
instance, by Italian names, the play was probably less cheerful. 
Its deficiencies, however, are fully covered by Jonson’s profound 
knowledge of the life with which he is dealing. His masterly 
realism saves the gentle satire from becoming caricature. The 
play reminds us, for very similar reasons, of Dickens’ pictures 
of London life; and it is interesting to note that, in 1845, 
Dickens himself took the part of Bobadill in a 
revival of the play. The next play) Every Man out^Hu 
out of His Humour^ is far less convincing, and its Burner» 
tone is saturnine and bitter. The characters are all ‘ 
presented undo* appropriate Italian names, which give it the air 
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of an allegory or morality. The subject is a rather unnatural 
attempt to improve u^n the earlier one; for here we have types 
who, instead of following their natural humours, affect artiKcial 
peculiarities and perform the strangest vagaries. Plot there is 
none ; the types are wheeled on and off the stage like waxworks. 
No one can say that the piece is unreadable : the humours of 
Funtarvolo, the “very Jacob’s staff of compliment,” and of 
Sogliardo, ^h(^“ essential clown,” who “ comes up every term to 
learn to take tobacco, and see new Motions,” are enough to 
redeem it from this accusation ; but, on the other hand, there is 
no life in it; it<is a medley of bitter humour and learned allu¬ 
sions. Indeed, Jonson’s erudition was a hindrance rather than 
** Cynthia's ^ help to his art. In Cynihia's Revels be becomes 
Revels " more recondite ; his types are taken, not from men, 

(1600). Ijyj. spirits, and their humours are the only life¬ 

like thing about them. Moreover, his satire becomes more 
limited and more acrid. He takes the Court to task for its idle 
affectations, and drowns it in the flood of his sarcasm. Finally, 
in The Poetaster, he is positively venomous. To 
his satire at his personal enemies, men of less 
' ' genius than himself, he uses the machinery of past 

history and represents the personages of the Augustan Court in 
the light of their humours. The splendid ingenuity of the satire 
has saved these two pieces ; but, if drama is the transference of 
human passions to the stage, they arc not drama. Even con¬ 
sidered as satire, their real value and the magnificence of their 
invention is obscured by pedantry. 

The second group of comedies, Volpone, Epiccene, The 
AlchemLt, and Bartholomew Fair, are the fruit of Jonson’s 
maturity. It is easy to decide that Folpone and The Alchemist 
arc the best of the four, but opinions as to their relative ex¬ 
cellence must depend upon the individual reader. In both, 
with their pitiless exposure of human frailty and their indict¬ 
ment of human wickedness, a sordid tinge predominates. 
Voipone is, throughout, painful to read. The rascally subject 
of the play, with hi.a horrible parasite, his love of 
Mammon, his feigned sicknesses, his cheats and 
knaveries, is a masterpiece of indignant satire. 
Under the lash of Jonson’s virtuous wrath, his atrocities 
become hugely magnified, and the spectacle is, in the end, 
supremely morbid. The crowd of rogues and sharpers who 
are his gulls adds to the impression; there is no virtue in 
the piece. ^ Celia, the injured wife, is brought in to be the 
centre of an important and not very savoury episode ; the 
ingenious knight. Sir Politick Would-be, whose prmects, falling 
not fer short the famous proposal “to keep the Menu Bridge 
from rust by boding it in Avine, are the amusing features of the 

J iece, is nothing but an arrant fool, and is under no debt to 
onson’s human kindness. The turns of the plot, Volpone’s 
recoveries^ his thsguises, bis Protean behaviour at the trials are 
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difficult to follow. But, in spite of its singular brutality of 
manner, it is not going too far to say that this play is, from 
a purely literary point of view, the greatest satire in English, 
and one of the finest in the world. Sir Politick Would-be still 
keeps up Jonson’s tradition of “ humours,” and the characters 
still bear Italian names in the old frshion; but the scene is 
fixed in Venice, and there is enough natural colour to save 
the play from unreality. But Jonson had little of the con¬ 
temporary curiosity for things Italian, and, all said and done, 
his Venice is palpably a nom depterre for London. And there 
is no doubt that the superior rame of The Aldhemist is due, 
not so much to its simple and connected plot, as 
to its atmosphere, the London which Jonson knew 
by heart. Jonson comes down from his pedestal; ' 

he relaxes the intolerant frown with which he has outfaced 


crime, and condescends to a SM^^jcct less fearful than the theme 
of Voipone. It inay be said that he saw only two kinds of 
men, rogues and fools, and that, while he hated the one, he 
cordially despised the other. In The Alchemist he shows a 
little more sympathy. His theme is very simple. A rascally 
servant, left in charge of a town house, admits into it his 
accomplices, a soi~disant alchemist and a disreputable woman, 
s^nd the plot turns upon their various devices to enrich them¬ 
selves at the expense of society in general. The result is 
comedy rather than satire. The fools of the piece are really 
brilliant: Sir Epicure Mammon, with his visions and his 
carnal ideals, is drawn with a humour in which there is just the 
right amount of lenient scorn. On the other hand, the accom¬ 
plices are scoundrels, but their second-rate cleverness is 
amusing enough to redeem them from infamy; and the scene 
in which Dol Common prophesies to the bewildered Sir 
Epicure is one of the most mirthful and memorable scenes in 
English comedy. The gulls who crowd to this temple of 
alchemy are, of course, portrayed from the side of their pre¬ 
vailing “humours.” Sir Epicure Mammon, Fertinax Surly, 
Tribulation Wholesome and his deacon Ananias, Kastrill, the 


“ angry boy,” and his sister Dame Pliant, and Abel Drugger, 
the tobacconist, have names which speak for themselves, and 
indicate what we have to expect. Moreover, Jonson, in 
touching the philosopher’s stone, bit upon a subject which 
suited his erumtion, and the play is full of passages pointing 
to his miraculous and outlandish learning. Epiceene is another 
picture of London life, frill of the usual number, 
of “ humours,” but distinctly inferior to Tlu AT 
chemist^ and even to Bartholomew Fair. This last •'Barthaio- 
play is Jonson’s triumph in pure realism, and, if _ its 
mttraordinary coarseness has hindered its popularity, ' * ' 
it only adds to its artistic completeness—assuming, of course, 
that the art is of a W order. The play is a direct and lively j^etire 
picture of the humours of the great foir at Smithfreld, pointed 
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with satire and full of droll contemporary allusions. Its main 
object was to make fiin of the Puritans, and, in Rabbi Zeal-of> 
the-Land Busy, Jonson drew one of his most successful types. 
To find anything like Bartholomew Fair in English art, we 
must go back to Skelton’s Tunning of Elynour Rummyng^ or 
forward to Burns’ Jolly Beggars. 

Jonson’s pair of tragedies are essentially of the learned order 
of play, ari it is possible that some critics, standing upon their 
superior culture, have made rather too much of them, 
however, quite indisputable that j[onson, in 
*'SfjaHus ‘” each case,'«vas thoroughly in love with his subject, 
11 ^3) and that the tragedies, granting them to be unfit for 
the popular stage, and putting them out of comparison 
with Shakespeare’s Roman plays, are masterpieces of 
style and learning. Jonson himself preferred Catiline^ and the 
person of Cicero gave him a good j;xcuse for rhetoric; but there 
seems to be a general prejudice in favour of Sejanus. The 
reader who knows his Tacitus and Juvenal will probably share 
this. One can enter into the spirit of Sejanus, which, with all 
its devotion to classical form, is nevertheless a spirited, if not a 
characteristic, English tragedy. The subject of Catiline, on the 
other hand, affords less dramatic material, and the treatment is 
far more frigid. Sejanus is interesting, too, on account of its 
position in Jonson’s work. The Poetaster, its immediate pr^!** 
decessor, with its plot founded upon a flimsy basis of imperial 
histoiy, may have suggested a more solid treatment of another 
Roman subject; while it is only natural to imagine that the 
nefarious alliance of emperor and favourite in Sejanus formed 
more than a hint for the similar connection of magnifico and 
parasite in Volpone. The study of Juvenal, which, in Voipone, 
has so strong an influence on Jonson’s spirit, is materially 
evident in the style of Sejanus. 

Finally, Jonson’s poetry, as contained in his masques, his 
occasional verses, and his Sad Shepherd, is not his least con^ 
tribution to English literature. We can gather some 
evidence from his plays as to his exquisite power as 
* a lyric poet—for instance, the Echo song, “ Slow, 
slow, fresh fount,” in Cynthids Revels —and his position as 
Laureate and Court Entertainer gave him opportunity for the 
display of these gifts. He wrote nearly thii^ masques and 
lyrm entertainments, which were exhibited at Court 'and in 
the provinces with magnificent scenery and excellent music. 
Indeed, the origin of stage scenery was the Court masque: 
after the Restoration, the scenic operas,” exhibited by Sir 
William D’Avenant and others, and forming a medium between 
the masque and the ordinary play, introduced it upon the 
regular stage. A selection from Jonson’s masques would 
necessarily include his tu'o great wedding masques, Itymencei, 
written for Essex’s wedding in i6o6, and Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, for Lord Haddington’s wedding in ido8; The Maequk 
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0/ Queens (1609), The Masque of Oberon (1611), and PatCs 
Anntversaty (1625) are also noteworthy. Of his songs, Drink 
to me only with thine eyes is known to everybody. His verses 
take the form of epitaphs and epigrams, written in the manner 
of Martial. They are numerous, and without exception valu¬ 
able, not only to the lover of strenuous, polished verse, but 
to the student of literary history. Above them all shines his 
splendid tribute to the memory of Shakespeare, a loud denial 
to all the charges of envy which have been brought against his 
name. Shakespeare *‘was not of an age, but for all time.” 
Ben Jonson’s glory is less, but his immortality would be assured 
independently of Shakespc<ire’s. This can be said of no other 
dramatist of the age; for the excellence of Fletcher, Webster^ 
and the rest, is not so much their own as a reflected glory. 

§ 3. The learned (lEORCiE Chapman, who has justly been 
called the doyen of Elizabethan drama, was probably born at 
Hitchin in Hertfordshire, and certainly went to 
Oxford about 1574. Twenty years later, at the Georgk 
meridian of life, he published his first extant work, 
the curious and difficult poem known as The Shadow 
of Nifiht (1594)* The interval had evidently been devoted to 
Icaiming and study, whose fruits appeared in the translation of 
seven books (i. ii. and vii.-xi.) of the Iliad (1598). Before this, 
fciwever, he had begun as a playwright with a dull comedy, 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (15^) ; and again, in 1599, 
An Humorous Day's Mirth cfifectually belied its title. • The 
U ’arid Runs on Wheels (1599) underwent several changes, and, 
111 its final form, seems to be the All Fools of 1605. This year 
(1605) was an epoch in Chapman’s life. All Fools was his 
best comedy, and, side by side with it, appeared his double 
tragedy of The Conspiracy and Revenge of Charles^ Duke of 
Byron^ which was not published till 1608. It was in 1605 also 
that his part in the unfortunate Eastward Hoi (see p. 217} 
brought him into prison. After his release, he returned to 
com^y, his plays of 1606 being The Gentleman Usher and 
Monsieur D'Olive. Bussy D'Antbois^ another tragedy, was 
published in 1607, after which Chapman returned to his 
Homeric work. His Iliad was published in complete form in 
1611, and was one of the most remarkable works of that 
remarkable year, the year of the Authorised Version and of 
Winter's Tale. Two comedies. May Day (1611), and The 
Widow's Tears (1612), followed. The Revenge of Bussy 
D'Ambois was published in 1613 ; after which he devoted him¬ 
self, for eighteen years, to other occupations. His only extant 
masque, The Memorable Masque of the Inns of Court, was 
acted at Whitehall when Princess Enzabeth was married (1613). 
Its staging cost over ;^iooo. His Odyssey crowned his scholarly 
labours before 1615. In 1631, at the age of seventy-two, a 
patriarch among the younger play^ghts of Charles Ts reign, 
be returned to dramatic writing with the publication of a new 
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tragedy, Casar and Pompey, This was actually his last in¬ 
dividual work ; but two tragedies, professing to be posthumous 
discoveries, were published in 1654— Aiphonsus^ Emperor of 
Gertnany^ and Revenge for Honour. An interesting circum¬ 
stance of his later years is his partnership with Shirley, thirty- 
seven ^cars his junior, and the youngest of pre-Restoration 
playwrights. Their joint comedy. The Ball^ and their Tragedy 
of Chabot^ Admiral of Frauce, concluding Chapman’s series of 
French historical plays, were published in 1039. Chapman 
himself was alieady dead. The oldest of the dramatists of the 
Golden Age, oUer than Marlowe or Shakespeare, died in 1634, 
and lies in St. Giles’ Ciiiirchyard. 

Two later poets have probably done as much as any critic to 
fix the popular reputation of Chapman. Dryden, in his preface 
to The Spanish Friar (1681), declared, not without 
LaUr affectation, A modern poet used to sacrifice every 
ycfir a Statius to Virgil’s manes, and I have in¬ 
dignation enough to burn a D'Ambois annually to 
the memory of Jonson." Keats, on the other hand, paid a fine 
compliment to the translation of Homer in his well-known 
sonnet, Much have I travelled in the realms of gold.” Chap¬ 
man’s narrative and epic poetry must remain his chief claim 
on posterity. His Homer, with its ponderous, stately metre, 
its quaintness and richness of phrase, has the first plao^ 
among those Elizabethan translations which, by their very 
individuality and freedom, renew the honour of their original. 
His continuation of Marlowe’s Hero and I^ander, although 
the heavy pregnancy of style and thought form the utmost 
contrast to Marlowe’s suave and fluent directness of language 
and imagery, succeeded where other poets failed. Where he 
had an original to work upon, he was admirable; where he 
himself was original, he i^as diffuse and obscure. Obscurity, 
amounting sometimes to a mere trick of polysyllables, is the 
fault of his dramatic uork; his extraordinary involution of 
, thought, the multitude and clumsiness of his images, 
scMankip destroy him for most readers. To say that he is 
eofHpared a Stitius to Jonson’s Virgil is an easy but false 

analogy. As the scholars of the English drama, 
the two poets arc co-equal. Jonson, the satirist, 
turned his attention to Roman models; Chapman, far more 
subjective and introspective, went back to Greek antiquity. 
Jonson’s dramatic style, sonorous enough, is for the most part 
prosaic; Chapman, without much control over his metre, had 
an eminently poetical mind. Jonson’s almost certain admira¬ 
tion for Chapman, who, as we have said, was probably the 
Viigil of The Poetaster, may of itself disarm Dryden’s analogy, 
But Chapman’s genius was not careml of the type; 
it is one of the most unhewn productions of Nature. 
^ ‘ With a sense of rhythm, he might have marshalled 
bis words with the ordered, pompous resonancO of Marlowe; 
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as it is, his style is chaotic, obstructed by the ddbris of a too 
fertile intellect. It^ is^ almys doubtful whether he means too 
much or too little ; it is highly probable that now and then he 
means nothing at all. In addition, his thought, extravagant as 
it is, always preserves a certain austerity. If this saves him 
from the atrocious bombast of Marston, it leaves him far 
beneath Marlowe’s audacity. Bussy D’Ambois and Byron are 
bold, self-confident braggarts, but their stock of mythological 
simile does not put them on a level with Tamburlaine. Never¬ 
theless, Chapman’s importance in the history of English drama 
is unquestionable. As a comic writer, he is of litfle importance. 
All Fools is a good play, with strongly Shakespearean features, 
belonging to the same class of com^y as The Taming of the* 
Shrew\ but it is not epoch-making. On the other hand, the 
Byron tragedies, assuming them to have been , 

written before Bussy lyAmhois, have a peculiar 
value. They follow out the example set by Marlowe /«»* French 
in his unfinished Massacre of Parisy and by Peele 
in The Battle of Alcazar— representation of contemporary 
tragedies on the stage. The Byron plays followed at the very 
heels of their subject. The Due dc Diron had perished in 1602 ; 
this pair of tragedies was written, as it were, directly from the 
newspapers of the day, and probably appeared as early as 1605. 
Tjie Bussjt D'Ambois plays were founded upon a less recent 
event, which, nevertheless, would have been remembered by 
middle-aged men. This is one point. Closely connected with 
it is the huct that Bussy D^Amdois begins that notable senes of 
plays which, although Kyd’s much-decried Spanish Tragedy 
was their real origin, almost exclusively occupied the tragic 
stage from 1610 to 1640, and are known collectively as the 
Tragedy of Blood. Bmvy D'^Ambois is full of midnight 
meetings, secret % a ults, unholy spectres, and bleeding ghosts; 
virtue is measured by the extent of misfortune ; the hero is the 
brilliant, determined Machiavelian ; and the audience is led to 
the brink of the abyss of sin which the dramatists saw in the 
European Renaissance, or rather, in its social developments. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, as so many have remarked, 
that the I'ragedy of Blood leads, through the intermediate stage 
of prose fiction in Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s astonishing productions, to our own melo- • 
drama. Its literary value is, however, immeasurably greater. 

§ 4. Very little is known of Thomas Dekker save his plays 
and his pamphlets. He seems to have been a Londoner by 
birth, and he has told us more of London life than 
any M the dramatists but Jonson. We know that HsKKrK 
he began to write plays about r598, when his name 
appears in Henskme’s Diaryj and that, in 1598* *041 
Henslowe paid forty slullings to discharge him from the Counter 
prison. It is sdso certain that, all uuough his life, he did 
hack-work as playwright and pamphleteer, and he worked so 
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generally in partnership with others that his own work is 
difficult to sift from the rest. Thus, in 1599, we find him 
working with Chettle at three plays, and with Chettle and 
Jonson at Robert the Second^ King of Scots. In 1600 he pro- 
auced, in union with Day and Haughton, The Spanish Moor's 
Tragedy ; in 1603 was published Patient Crissii^ written with 
Haughton and Chettle; later on, with Webster, Westward 
Ho! Northward Ho! and Sir Thomas Wyatt; in 1611, with 
Middleton, The Roaring Girl ; in 1622, Tiie Virgin Martyr^ 
with Massinger; and, very much about the same time. The 
Sun's Darlingj with Ford, and The Witch of P 2 dmonton, with 
Ford and Rowley, fhese are only a few out of many. His 
own best plays are The Shoemakers Holiday (1600); Old 
Fortunatus^ which was acted before the Court in the same 
year; Salironiastix, his attack on Ben Jonson (1602); and 
the drama with Bcllafront for its heroine, the first part of 
which, written with a little help, it is thought, from Middle- 
ton, came out in 1604, and was succeeded by a second part in 
1630. From 1607 to 1630 he published no plays by himself 
alone ; and for three years (1613-1616) he was, according to 
Oldys, in the King’s Bench for debt. In 1631 he published 
Match Me in London, and in 1636, The Wonder of a King¬ 
dom. Dckkcr was not, however, simply a maker of plays. 
He wrote, during his career, a very interesting scries of 
pamphlets, in which his natural vein of irony is delightfully 
blent with his thorough knowledge of London. The Seven 
Deadly Sins of London (1606), The Bellman of London (1608), 
which went through several editions with several titles, and 
2 'he Gulfs Hornbook (1609), are the chief members of this 
unique collection. London was his city of cities. When he 
transferred the scenes of his plays to Milan or 
Babylon, he changed only the name of the place; he 
o/Lch^. knew it m all its features, in its street-life, its tavern- 
life, even its prison-life. In 1612, 1628, and 1629, he 
was employed to write the civic pageant-plays of the city ; and 
in Elizabethan literature there are few better studies of the city- 
life of his day than The ShoemakePs Holiday or The Roaring 
Girl, in the last of which he is supposed to have had the chief 
hand. Among his other works should be mentioned The Four 
Birds of Noah's Ark, a book of devotions published in 1609; 
and his odd extravaganza, which has been omitted from the 
number of his plays, and bears the title, If it be not good the 
Devil is in it (1612). The date of Dekker’s death is unknown. 
His last pamphlet. English Villainies, belongs to 1637. It is a 
new edition of Lanthorn and Candlelight, the second part of 
The Bellman of London. 

Dekker, said Charles Lamb, ‘‘had poetry enough for any¬ 
thing.” This criticism is borne out by every line of his unaidjM 
work. He wrote easily and simply, with a natural capatity 
for stringing words together in n musical order; and not only 
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is the mechanical pan of his writing good, but also his lyric 
quality of phrase, which, although not so striking as that of 
writers like Fletcher and Ford, is, fur sheer spon¬ 
taneity, second only to Shakespeare’s. He employs 
no startling effects, no triumphs of artifice. This at 
once distinguishes him from the poets with whom he 
joined from time to time. An even more admirable distinction 
exists in the character of his humour. In his merry moments, 
and in his pathetic passages, he is sincere, without any strained 
mirth or sentimentality. It is usual to speak of him as “ tender¬ 
hearted,” and in no poet is there so abundant a%how of loving¬ 
kindness and sympathy; but his woik is by no means delicate 
or fragile. Its material is robust; it can be grasped and 
handled. He was a realist in his methods, and his descriptions 
never flinch before the coarsest object; yet it would be hard to 
find an author the essence of whose work is so singularly pure. 
After Shakespeare, he is the most wholesome of the dramatists. 
His best play has an ugly title and a delicate subject, but 
Dekker’s manner of dealing with his heroine is without reproach. 
She rises superior to her life, but she has to pay characters 
its penalty. Her father, Orlando Friscobaldo, can ofB^a/nnt 
hardly be surpassed among those pathetic creations andhnsco- 
whose humour rings true and is spoiled by no sickly 
alloy. The scenes which form the comic plot of this mournful 
tragi-comedy are singularly amusing even after the rollicking 
comedy of 7 he Shocmaket^s Holiday. But Dekkcr did not by 
any means confine himself to the line of minute realism. One 
of his earlier plays, Old Fortunatus, is a charming romantic 
comedy founded on the legend of Fortunatus’ wishing- 
cap, and is most rich with poetry. Here, too, the 
grace of Shakespeare’s and Dekker’s lyric genius is 
seen closely allied : Dckker is very near the rose. He was too 
easy-going, one may suspect, to have any liking for the solemnity 
of tragedy, and, while associating with writers who wrote in 
tears and blood, he himself added no contribution to the 
sanguinary catalogue of Italian tragedies, but devoted him¬ 
self to plays which are humorous in the true sense of the word, 
founded upon the daily contrast between the gayness and sad¬ 
ness of life. His sense of construction is typicaJ of 
the dramatist who wrote fast and had to feel the 
pulse of his audience before consulting his own 
wishes: and, like Middleton, he emplojred the method of 
relieving the serious part of his story against the background 
of a laughable farce, and knitting the two plots loosely together 
at the end of the play. This dangerous habit, which, as we 
shall see in other cases, is too often the cause of serious dis¬ 
location and blemish, sat more easily on Dekker than on most 
of his contemporaries ; so that, in addition to his other virtues, 
we must allow him, in this particular, some discrimination and 
an uncommon, if hasty, ingenuity. 

Q 3 
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John Marston, vicar of Christchurch in Hampshire, occu¬ 
pies a prominent place among the writers of his age, but left 
nothing that can be said to have made its perma- 
^hn nent mark on English literature, unless we discover 
influence in the wild tirades of Nathaniel Lee’s 
characters. He was at Coventry School and Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and took Holy Orders rather late in life. 
In his yruth he wrote Pygmalion's Image (1598), a poem in 
the enervated style of Venus and Adonis and its somewhat 
cloying kind, and composed several satires, under the title of 
The Scourge hf Vilfat'ny (1598), which breathe a hatred of 
vice and lewdness generally. One naturally looks for a com¬ 
parison to Bishop Hall’s satires, which, turgid and artifleial as 
they are, are a little more sincere and moderate than these. 
Marston’s poems were publicly burned in 1599, when the 
prudery of the satires went the way of the indecency of Pyg¬ 
malion's Image. For the next few years he took to dramatic 
writing. Were it not for an affectation that transcends all 
Euphuism, a preference for the merest raving and incoherent 
bombast, Marston would take a very high place among the 
dramatists. He knew no mean, however, and chose to swathe 
his dram.ntic talent in monotony .and indecency. These faults 
destroy his best work, the two parts of Antonio and Melluia 
(published 1602) and The Malcontent (published 1604); and 
he remains the chief example of that lack of taste which spoils 
so much of the work of the Elizabethan playwrights. Marston 
was, as we have said already, attacked by Jonson in Cynthia's 
Revels^ where he is the Hedon of the piece, and in The Poetaster^ 
where he appears as Crispinus. His revenue in Satiromastix^ 
undertaken m company with Dekker, was inadequate, as The 
Poetaster forestalled it; but the two enemies were reconciled 
not long after, and wc h.ive seen that, in 1604, Marston was 
concerned with Jonson and Chapman in the perilous play of 
Eastward Ho! However, he seems to have fellcn out with 
Jonson on subsequent occasions. After he had taken Orders, 
Marston gave up writing. 

§ 5. The Silver Age of the English drama means the reign of 
the twin artists Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Th S'tv r work exhibits all the good and bad qualities 

of their period—its exquisite command of harmony 
dratma: in vcTse, its tendency to mere luxury of sound, its 

^58^x616^ passage from genuine pathos to felse sentiment, its 
and defect of moral vision, and the cause of all these 

f***^«fo*j failings—its loss of a genuine sense of humour and 
IXS79- SJ- ^ proportion rf things. It is quite fruitless 

Co attempt any distinction between the work of these two 
dramatists, alUiough Fletcher’s style, when he wrote alone, is 
distinct enough. One may remark, however, that Beaumont 
seems to have had no share in any of die comemes but one, and 
that the strongly tragic element in many of the plays is due to 
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him, for Fletcher's undisputed work, with one or two exceptions, 
is comedy closely allied to farce. Beaumont, the younger of 
the two, was a son of Sir Francis Beaumont, Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and was born at his mthcr's 
seat of Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire. He was 
entered at Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke College), in the 
University of Oxford, in 1597, and, coming down without taking 
his degree, became a member of the Inner Temple, and devoted 
himself to writing poetry and plays. His chief connection with 
the Temple was his Masque of the Inner TemMe and Grafs 
JuHf which was performed before the Court in honour of the 
wedding of the Princess Elizabeth and the Palsgrave Frederick 
(1613). By this time, his literary union with Fletcher had* 
taken place. Fletcher was some five years older than Beau* 
mont, having been born at Rye in 1579. His father 
was Richard Fletcher, the courtier-prelate, who 
filled, in succession, the sees of Bristol, Worcester, 
and London, and, as Dean of Peterborough, attended Mary 
Queen of Scots at her execution. His family included poets, 
of w'hom we have already spoken. Giles Fletcher, the author 
of Lida, was his uncle ; Phincas Fletcher, author of The Purple 
Island^ and (tiles Fletcher, author of The Triumph and Victory 
of Christy were his cousins. They were, by education, a Cam¬ 
bridge family, and John was bred at his father’s college of 
Corpus Christi. It was only natural that the two poets should 
meet as members of the same class of society; and, although 
their partnership was short, it was memorable. Beaumont died 
in 1616, at the early age of thirty. Fletcher survived him 
nearly ten years, working industriously and rapidly at his 
dramas, until he succumbed to the plague in 1625. Beau¬ 
mont was buried in Westminster Abbey; Fletcher in the 
illustrious church of Saint Mary Overies, now the Collegiate 
church of Saint Saviour’s, Southwark. 

The very large body of work which goes under their name 
may be divided into tragedies, tra^i-comedies, and comedies 

{ lure and simple. The obscurity which covers their 
ives extends to the dates of their plays, and those 
given should be taken as approximate rather than 
as definite. The tragedies are as follows : The Mauls Tre^edy 
fl6io-ii); Cupids Re7/enge (1612); Thierry and Theodoret 
(i6i6?); The Bloody Brother (161^17 ?); Bonduca (1618-19); 
Valentinian (1618-19); Sir John van Olden Barnavelt (1619); 

'Ihe Double Marriage (1619-20); The False One (1620 ?); The 
LovePs Progress j[io23 ?). Of these, the first three were, it is 
thought, equally divid^ between the two poets; the last seven, 
produced uter Beaumont’s early death, are chiefly Fletcher’s. 
Massinger collaborated in Sir John Bamcufelt. 

There is, at all events, no closer union imaginable Moitt 
betwera two great souls than The Maids Trag^^ ’’ 

which is of an unusually mature excellence. The ' 
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splendid lyric declamation of which it is full, <ind the dramatic 
[Mwer of almost every other scene, are a little spoiled by the 
strained inp^enuity and sickly moral atmosphere of the plot. A 
weak and irresolute young courtier, in obedience to the com¬ 
mands of a vicious but majestic sovereign, deserts for an un¬ 
worthy bride the lady to whom he is affianced. The bride, 
Evadne, beneath the exhortations of her brother, a very gallant 
general, is converted rather suddenly from impudent glory in 
her sham^ to heroic purity, and murders the king in a manner 
unnecessarily brutal, while her brother revolts. Meanwhile, the 
deserted Aspatfa, dressed as a man, challenges her false lover to 
a duel; he wounds her dortally ; and the play ends in the suicide 
of himself and Kvadne, and in the succession of Evadne’s brother 
to the crown. We give this skeleton plot as an example, both of 
the construction of a play of the period, and of the entire subser¬ 
vience of moral feeling to sentimentality. The first is easy, and 
not too involved ; the second is exotic and artificial. Were it not 
for the exquisite gift of fluent poetry, which upholds every fault 
in the play, the pathos of Evadne’s conversion would be in¬ 
tolerable, and the melancholy of the “ wronged Aspatia ” would 
be no better than the melting distress that attempts such 
sublimities in the post-Restoration tragic authors. But The 
Maid's Tragedy is a fine play, and stands as a noble repre¬ 
sentative of work, which, were its tone more natural and its 
style more masculine, might take its place beside Shakespeare’s 
best. Moreover, The Maid's Tragedy does not strictly belong 
to the Tragedy of Blood : neither its scenery nor its spirit are 
of 'the Italian order : it has no hollow reverberations of the 
supernatural; it is almost too psychological to be melodramatic. 
Another point about it and its companion plays is the obvious 
surface-fact that Beaumont and Fletcher are the dramatists of 
the most exclusive society ; they deal with kings and 
courts alone. It was this that led Coleridge into his 
sweeping condemnation of them as “servile pire 
divino Royalists.” Although their perception of kingly divinity 
is often clearly phrased, and their heroes arc generally devout 
admirers of royalty and the doctrine of passive obedience, yet 
the sufferings of those heroes are generally due to the vices of 
the kings. Either view has its opposite side. Thierry and 
Theodoret is a fine but unsatisfactory piece, in which the royal 
brothers are both innocent, but the queen-mother, Brunhalt, 
works their ruin. Brunhalt and her household form a peculiarly 
unpleasant feature in the play ; and Ordella, who has received 
an overwhelming amount of praise, seems to us to deserve it, 
not from any great merit in herself, but as the central figure of 
a very striking situation. In Valentinian^ the motive of The 
Maids Trage^ is employed with variations, mingled with a 
translation of Annhalt and her friends into Valentinian and the 
ministers of his {deaaures. After all, none of the tragedies is so 
fine in its freedom from the artificial taint as Bmduca, The 
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British plot, with its centre in the heroic C,aratach and Mengo, 
the ** bud of Britain,” and the Roman underplot, skilfully con¬ 
structed upon the mistaken jealousy of Poenius for his general, 
constitute a play which one naturally connects with the master¬ 
piece composed upon an early British subject, Cymbeline. 

The tragi-comedies are these: Philaster^ or Love Lies 
a-Bleeding (i6ii?),- A King ofid No King (1611); The 
Qtteett of Corinth (1618-19) » I'he Knight of Malta 
(1618-19); The Island Princess (i6'2i). If one 
were to choose a single play out of all the fifty- ' 
one, it would be the charming poetical dram!! of Philaster, 
Here, too, the sentiment is doubtless wanting, as wc say, in 
backbone, and the whole atmosphere is too heavily 
charged with sorrow; but the graceful lyric covering 
of the piece is not, as in The Maitfe Tragedy^ a cloak 
for a short-sighted excess of sentiment. We take the play for 
what it is without wishing that it were anything else. Philaster 
seems to us the finest tragi-coinic play which, if we may trust 
traditional dates, preceded Winter's Tale. ( 3 n the other hand, 
the imaginative background of Philaster, a Sicilian dreamland, 
has a very simple pattern worked upon it, which contrasts 
strangely with the intricate arabesque of passion and humour 
woven upon the gorgeous Asiatic tissue of A King and No 
Ktng. The main subject of this odd pla> is not „ ^ 
very pleasant, indeed rather painful; and the heroine, atui No^ 
a sententious young lady of nine years old, goes 
through a very fiery trial. The dramatic ruse by 


“ Phtlas- • 


(1611' 


which the hero, King Arbaces, is allowed to escape from a 
hopeless difficulty is rather contemptible, and could impose 
upon no one. However, the under-plot, excellently attached to, 
or, rather, intertwined with the main stor}', and constructed 
upon the humours of Arbaces’ satraps, is admirable; and the 
character of Captain Bessus, his big words, his amazing stories, 
and his paltry performances, is as well known as that of his 
counterpart, Bobadill, in Jonson’s Eviry Man in His Humou?. 
The Laws of Candy has a clever plot, w'hich reminds us of the 
plots of modern comic opera ; but the remaining tragi-come¬ 
dies throw little additional light on Beaumont’s or Fletcher’s 
methods. Here, however, we should not forget The Two Noble 
Kinstnen, founded on the story of Palamon and Arcite, and 
considered by a great number of expert critics to be the joint 
work of Fletcher and Shakespeare. Its date is uncertain (? 1013): 
It WAS not published till 1634. We may be fairly sure that the 
two were collaborators in Henry VIIf in which the trace of 
Fletcher’s hand is obvious ; but there is a theory that Fletcher 
and Massinger worked in it upon Shakespeare’s foundation. 

We now come to the comedies and comedy-farces which 
constitute by the larger part of the playSi and are, iu all 
probability, almost entirely the work oT'Fletcher. 

This is the long list. The dates of production arc 
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far from certain, and most of those given here must be taken as 
merely approximate.’ The Woman-Hater \ The Scornful 
Lady (?i6i3); The Coxcomb (1612-13); The Captain (1613); 
The Honest Man's Fortune (1613) ; Four Plays in One (?i6i3) ; 
Wit at Several Weapons (1614) ; Wit without Money (1614) ; 
The Loyal Subject (1618) ; The Mad Lover (1618-19) ; The 
Humorous Lieutenant (? 1619) ; The Little French iMwyer 
(? 1620) ; Women Pleased (about 1620) ; The Wild-Goose 
Chase (1021); The Woman's Prise^ or the Tamer Tamed 
(? 1621) ; The Pilgrim The Spanish Curate 

Be^gai^s ^/«//Vi622;: The Prophetess (1622) ; The Sea Voyage 
(1622) ; Lo^re'v Cure <,1622-3) ; The Maid in the Mill (1023') ; 
The Night Walker (? 1623) ; Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
(1624) ; A Wife for a Month (1624) ; The Nice Valour (? 1624) ; 
Monsieur Thomas (? 1624-5); The Elder Brother 1625-6) ; 
The Fair Maid of the Inn (1626); The Noble Gentleman (1626) : 
Lovds Pilgrimage (? 1636) ; The Chances ; The Custom of the 
Country ; and The Laws of Candy (no dates). Many of these 
.ire good; as many are mediocre; two or three are bad. A 
few are interesting from their subject rather than from their 
manner. Beggads Bush is invaluable to the makers of slang 
dictionaiicb, while The Wo/nan's Prize is a gallant sequel to The 
Taming of the Shrew. Fletcher’s comic manner is, on the 
whole, as fluent as his verse; and his plays bear a 
Fletcher and strong family likeness. He is probably at his best in 
Humorotts Lieutenant ana The Spanish Curate^ 
both of which are merry comedies with a farcical ten¬ 


dency, depending for their interest upon constant and ingenious 
intrigue. Here we strike the full note of decadence. These come¬ 
dies have nothing in common with the Shakespearean comedy. 
That was the full, lound comedy of life; this is the thin, flat 
comedy of intrigue. Nevertheless, Fletcher’s gallants and his 
charming ladies are not by any Cleans lifeless or the mere 
flgure-heads which were afterwards the mouthpieces of Restora¬ 
tion comedy, but are robu^ enough to give the pieces a more than 
passing interest. A case in point is the exquisite group in The 
wild^oose Chase —the three fine gentlemen, Mirabel, Belleur, 
and Pinac, and the three witty, outspoken ladies, Oriana, Rosa- 
lura, and Lillia Bianca, are as dainty and as lifelike a picture 
of contemporary manners as any existing. The point of the in¬ 
feriority of these comedies is not that the personages lack life, 
but that the ground on which their life rests is too fragile. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle (1611) and The Faithful 
Sh^herdess (1609-10) stand quite by themselves. The first is 

^ _.___It_.. t_^t_j"_1_ _ 
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and some of the scenes are extremely funny. The cockneyism 
of Dekker, Middleton, and Jonson, was quite foreign to Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher; and Fletcher, for the scene of his comedies, 
drew chiefly upon French or Spanish life. Fhe Faithful 
Shepherdess^ which is said to be Fletcher’s alone, is a very 
different piece of work. As a pastoral drama, its rank is 
second only to Contuse and it forms the centre of Fletcher’s 
suave and musical lyric poetry, a nucleus round which 
his occasional lyrics gather—^as, for example, the songs 
in Valentiniafif and the masque poetiy in Tpe Maid's 
Tragedy. • 

§ 6. Thomas Middleton is a poet of many st)rles, many 
excellences, and many weaknesses. Details of his life are 
scanty. He was born in London, and it is highly * 

probable that he is the Thomas Middleton whose TaoMAb 
entry at Gray’s Inn is recorded in 1593. At any 
rate, his marriage with the daughter of a clerk in 
Chancery points to some connection with the law. In 1597 he 
published a paraphrase of the Wisdom of Solomon ; and he is 
usually identified with ‘‘ T. M. Gent.,” author of the “ six snarling 
satires ” called Microeynicon (1599). Dates, i\ith Middleton, are 
hard to fix; but his earliest dmmatic work, between 1600 and 
1607, includes the realistic comedies of Blurt^ Alaster-Constable 
(published 1602), and Michaelmas Term (published 1607); the 
satirical comedy of The Phoenix (published 1607), in which the 
characters bear Italian epithets instead of names, like those in 
Every Man out of His Humour \ and, in all probability, the 
rough draft of The Mayor of Queetiborough, In 1602 he joined 
with Webster, Drayton, and Munday, in writing a tragedy called 
CasaPs Fall. His most prolific period seems to have been 
between 1607 and 1609. A Trick to Catch the Old One, and The 
Family of Love, in which he laughed at the Puritans, were both 
published in 1608. To the same period belong A Mad 
World, My Masters, and Your Five Gallants. In 1611 
Dekker and Middleton combined to write The Roaring Giri ; 
and Middleton’s partnership with Rowley may have begun 
about this time. In 1615 or 1616 the admirable romantic 
comed>. The Widow, was written. Their fine comedy, A Fair 
Quarrel, was published in 1617, but had been acted at Court 
several times before. To these add A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side (published in 1630); No Wit, No Help Like a Womanfs ; 
More Dissemblers Besides Women (both published in 1657); 
Anything for a Quiet Life (published in 1662), in all of which 
Middleton certainly had the greater part, if he did not write 
the whole. At the New Year of 1624, we stand upon firm 
ground eff date, for it was then that The Changeling was 
acted at Whitehall on the second Sund^ after Christmas. .The 
fdayers were the Queen of Bohemia’s Company, and the only 
member of the royal family present was ^Pnnee Charles. The 
play had been acted for the first time in the previous year. In 
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1624, too, the comedy, A Game at Chessy caused a political 
ferment. Its success was tremendous, and the people crowded 
the theatre to see a pl^ which had the courage to attack Spain. 
But the ambassador Gondomar protested: the play was with¬ 
drawn ; and Middleton was heavily fined, if not imprisoned. 
The date of the famous but not very interesting tragi-comedy of 
TAe Witch probably lies somewhere among these later years, but 
it was not published till 1778. The Spanish Gipsyy too, probably 
belongs to Middleton’s great period, between 1620 and 1624. 
Indeed, Middleton’s finest plays were not printed till after his 
death. Thus, 'fhe Changeling was put in circulation in 1653, 
while the first edition of Women Beware Wofnen belongs to 1657. 
Middleton himself died at his house in Newington Butts in 
1627, and was buried at Newington parish church. For the last 
seven years of his life he had been Chronologer of London, 
and was succeeded in that office by Jonson. 

Middleton represents the Elizabethan drama in its strength 
and its weakness. Few men wrote with so full an appreciation 
Excellencf various forms of dramatic art; few wrote so 

of Middle- well, when they took the trouble; and few left 
ton's best behind so much that is obviously chaotic and feeble. 
work. reputation has been injured by the curious pre¬ 

ference which has been given to The Mayor of Queenhorottgk, 
a rough, stiff drama, with a tragic plot of second-rate value, and 
a comic underplot of no value at all, and to The Witch, whose 
tragic part, uninteresting in itself, is overshadowed by some 
supernatural scenes bearing a close similarity, unfortunate for 
themselves, to the witch scenes in Macbeth, The construction 
of these plays is a type of all Middleton’s work. In Fair 
Quarrely for example, the scenes between the Colonel and Cap¬ 
tain Ager, which deserve all the praise they have obtained from 
Charles Lamb and others, form a plot distinct from the machi¬ 
nations and family intrigues of Russell; while, out of this second 
subject spring, not only the secret loves of Fitz^an and Jane, 
but the adventures of Chough and his man Trimtram in the 
roaring-school. Individually, these themes and variations are 
delectable enough; as parts of one and the same play, they are 
too confusing. No one sinned in this way so much as Middleton. 

As a master of realistic comedy, he is, however, the 
re^ism equal of Dekker; and, for the sheer amusement which 
he gives his reader, he is even superior. Collabora¬ 
tion has seldom been so successful as in The Boaring Girl, 
where both the authors knew their London so well. Among 
Middleton’s London comedies, A Chaste Maid in Ckeapside is 


quite the best, although it sins against decency with a toler¬ 
ant ease. The Puritans at the christening-feast are, how¬ 
ever, not easily forgotten—no dramatist hat^ Puritanism so 
warmljr as Middleton—and the goldsmith’s son Tim, with his 
Cambridge tutor and his scraps of Latin, his arguments and 
his logic, shows a vigoroas talent for caricature^ This comedy, 
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whatever its faults may be, is not oS'thc decadence. However,* 
an earlier play, A Trick to < Catch the Old OuCf has a plot and 
displays a cynicism which arc more in the manner of the post- 
Restoration school than of Middleton’s own day; and those 
charming romantic comedies, The Widow and The Spanish 
Gipsy^ are of the fluent type that has its breath ai||d motion in 
intrigue. The Widow has vciy'^ naturally been ascribed in part 
to Fletcher, but its date is rather earlier than the real beginning 
of Fletcher’s good comic work, and the theory is therefore only 
just possible. In these two plays the student of P'lctcher will 
And romantic work ^ual to his master's at its Mbst. 

But the link which emphatically connects Middleton with 
this period is his solid contribution to the Tragedy of Blood.^ 
In Women Bewate Women we have all the charac- 
teristics of that school which looked upon the social . 

anarchy of the Latin nations during the Renaissance “ 
period with a feeling that was composed in equal 
parts of horrified incredulity and of irresistible fasci¬ 
nation. The gruesome tragedy of the tale is a totally imaginary 
version of the story of Bianca Capcllo, the notorious wife, first 
of the Grand Duke Francesco dc’ Medici, and, afterwards, of 
his remarkable brother, Ferdinand. In Middleton’s play she 
is not the independent lady of history, but an innocent, 
pleasure-lo\ing girl, married to a poor husband, and entrapped 
into sin by th^e most diabolical moans. Ferdinand, who has 
not had much favour from history, appears as the good angel 
of the piece ; and Bianca, whose fall is the herald of her 
shamelessness, in attempting to poison him, poisons the Duke. 
The last act is a scene of undiluted murder. Nevertheless, the 
construction of the play is really very good, and the inhuman 
under-plots have a regular connection with the main story. Of 
the lad}', Livia, who holds the threads of the play in her defiled 
hands, it can only be said that her existence could never have 
been imagined so strongly and so unblushingly in the best ajge 
of the English drama; but the scene in which she craftily 
betrays Bianca to the Grand Duke is managed with power 
and finesse enough to compensate for our natural sense of dis¬ 
gust. If The Changeling were in ever^' respect so 
good a play as this, it would be the finest, if the 
most un^easant tragedy, of those immediately behind , 

Hamletf Lear, and Othello. Unfortunately, it owes 
its title to a coarse, farcical under-plot, united w'ith the central 
tragedy by the weakest of expedients—a piece of humiliation 
which makes us wonder at the immeasurable hcight.s and depth«i 
of Elizabethan humour. For its plot, too, this tragedy, whose 
original may be found in Reynolds’ GotTs Revenge against 
Murder, is not very noticeable. There are murders and g^hosts 
and dumb-shows, and, at the end, enough blood is spilt to float a 
galleon. The marvel of the play is its psychological study of 
two figures, the guilty, passionate heroine, who puts <me lover 
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‘■out of the way to clear the path for another, and mins herself in 
the act; and her instrument, the poor gentleman-retainer with 
his “ dog face,” whose implacable devotion to her beauty is Uie 
ultimate cause of catastrophe. De Flores is a consummate 
portrait of that union between Spanish ferocity and Italian 
vice which t^e playwright of James I’s reign had some oppor¬ 
tunity of observing. Whatever advantage The Duchess of 
Malji has over The Changeling in poetry and construction, The 
Changeling recovers in this unapproachable couple of portraits. 

§ 7. The Duchess of Malji has, nevertheless, a traditional and 
well-earned rephtation. and its author, John Webster, whose 
precise dates are unknown, must always remain the 
^Vi'hcibK acknowledged master of tragic melodrama. The 
presumption is that he was of an age with Fletcher, 
that is, that he was born between 1570 and 1580; 
for he docs not seem to have begun working before the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century. His earliest work pro¬ 
bably belongs to 1602. In 1604 he undertook a revision of 
Marston’s Malcontent', and we have already spoken of his 
collaboration with Dekker in Westward Ho! (1604), North- 
ward Ho! (1605), and Sir Thomas Wyatt. His independent 
work, in its present state, consists of a tragi-comedy called The 
DeviPs Law-Case (not later than 1619), which is not without 
gleams of genius, although it is dull in the main ; an addition 
to the Elizabethan series of Roman tragedies, Afpius and 
Virginia ; and the two great Italian tragedies which exalt him 
to the very front rank of dramatists. These are The White 
Devilf or Vittoria Corombona^ published in 1612, and the TIu 
Duchess of Malji, acted at Blackfriars about 1616, and at 
the Globe in 1622, and published in 1623. The second has 
the greater celebrity, but there is really very little to choose 
between the two, cither in their extravagant horror or in their 
poetical excellence. The White Devil is founded on 
^ cause cillbre of some forty years before—the disas- 
' trous amours of Vittoria Accorambuoni with Paolo 
Giordano Orsino, Duke of Bracciano. History is, of course, 
garbled out of all knowledge, and a few names are changed, 
pointing to inaccurate information rather than design. Apart 
from his gift of phrase and the concentration of his plots, 
Webster is singularly artless. In this play, horror is heaped 
on horror, and the effect of so many murders excludes any¬ 
thing veiv heart-rending; indeed, the reader with a strong 
sense of humour may to tempted to think the play ludicrous 
rather than terrifying. However, putting the mere accident 
of slaughter out of the question, the atmosphere and style of 
the piece are alike so Cereal that we are, as it were, im¬ 
prisoned in a charnel-house of guilt. The wickedness cf the 
dramatis persona— all who have any importance in the 
plot are not wicked by halves—is excessive, but not precisely 
incredible. Flamineo, the villainous go-between, the betraytf 
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of his sister and murderer ^ his brother ; Brachiano, the 
libertine Duke, selfish and careless of the means by which he 
compasses his selfishness—these, to say nothing m the rest, 
have their analogues in Italian history. Fur^er, no English 
writer has ever presented the world with so gloomy a style. 
Webster’s high phnpses blaze out of a darkness that may be felt, 
like candles round a coffin, lighting the black and silver of the 
pall, and throwing the dreary room into deeper shadow. Often 
unable to control his rugged and formless verse, he breaks 
out here and there into a line or, better still, a dirge whose 
solemn, spondaic re^lari^ of movement coipposes the mind 
into a terrified attention. Thus the little Giovanni says :— 

" What do the dead do, uncle? do they cat, 

Hear music, go a hunting, and lie merry, * 

As wc that ]i\e? 

A/gif No, coz; they sleep. 

Gzav. Lord, Lord, that I were dead' 

I have not slept these si\ nights.—When do thev wake? 

/^rarr. A/eti. "When God shall please. 

Gtov. Good God, let her sleep ever ! ' 

There is certainly nothing better thiin this in The Duchess of 
Afalfiy which is not founded on fact, but on a tale by Bandello— 
the tale referred to by Shakespeare in Twelfth-Nighty 
where he speaks of “ the lady of the Strawy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe.” The motive is, how- o/mSX" 
ever, less unnatural; the catastrophe falls upon un¬ 
deserving innocence; and the villain, Bosola, is second only to 
Middleton’s De Flores. The Duchess, a widow with a fortune, 
is married secretly to her house-steward, and her brothers employ 
Bosola, a pitiable rather than execrable person, to play spy upon 
this clandestine household. The position of the Duchess is as 
pathetic as any situation can well be, and, when her wretched 
brothers do all they can to toiturc her out of her wits, and 
finally strangle her, our jiity is boundless. The sombre 
character of Webste^s style is well maintained in 1 he Duchess 
of Malfij and one or two lines of the play, if not proverbial, are 
at least familiar. However, there is undoubtedly a great danger 
of forgKting the real majesty of Webster’s style in contemplating 
his mechanism and its intricate display of lust and carnage; 
and, if the reader wishes to estimate the true place of this melan¬ 
choly poet among his fellows, he must not awell too nearly on 
the seductive absurdities of an attractively handled plot. 

§ 8. The work of Cyril Tourneur precedes that of Webster 
in point of time. The Devenger^s Tragedy was produced in 
1607, and The Atheisfs Tragedy^ which was actually 
written about 1603, was published in 1611. These 
facts are ve^ nearly all the material information (,5,51^^. 
recorded of Tourneur, of whose birth there are no 
facts presented. He went as secretary to Cecil in the Cadiz 
expedraon of 162$ ; but, as it returned, fell sick, was put ashore 
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at Kinsale,' and died in Ireland*early in 1626. His earliest 
known work is a very curious satire, The Transformed Meta¬ 
morphosis (1600), in which he affected a strangely unintelligible 
manner. His dramas, in spite of a dry and rather pedantic 
style, are some of the most interesting specimens of Elizabethan 
trag^y, and their contrast is almost nccessKry as a sacrifice to 
the genius of Webster. The Atheisms Tragedy^ although it has 
a plot by no means indefinite, is, on the whole, a poor perform¬ 
ance, and bears all the marks of a prentice hand. The Re- 
“ The venger^s Tragedy is much better. In all probability 
Rewngetfs thc ^orrible story of the murder of Alessandro de’ 
' Medici by nils cousin Lorenzino in 1533 furnished 
^' some hints to Tourneur. The scene is an Italian court, 
crowded with a plethora of rascals whose names, Lussurioso, 
Siipervacuo, etc., indicate their characters pretty accurately. 
We arc thrust, as it were, into a chamber of types, none of them 
in any degree real, all of them jerking on springs with the same 
fiat stare. Amid these, Vindici, at once hero and villain, has 
something of a virtuous prominence. But, in Tourneur, we get 
none of Webster’s sound morality. The atmosphere of the piece 
is close and unpleasant. Vindici, to ruin the man who has 
murdered his affianced bride, achieves his end by a base piece 
of treachery. This may be vengeance, but it is not morality ; 
and Vindici, like his prototype, the worthless Lorenzino, is 
one of those self-deceivers who allow their worst passions to be 
mistaken for heroism. Tourneur, from time to time, gives him 
a complexion almost heroic ; but it is astonishing that a man 
who spent so much of his time in moralising and staring at his 
dead mistress’ skull should have allowed himself to entertain 
the suspicion that his cynic d course was praiseworthy. Tour¬ 
neur, with a great capacity for eloquence, wrote with a st)le 
singularly unequal. His linc-s run garrulously into one another, 
never stopping to consider thc undesirability of weak endings, 
such as prepositions or indefinite articles; and this gives a 

f irosaic tone to passages which might otherwise be excel- 
ent. In spite of this, there noble poetry in The Revengers 
Tragedy^ and it bears reading more than once. The termina¬ 
tion of the play will probably come as a surprise. Vindici’s 
warped morality triumphs. By a number of ingenious designs, 
such as by poisoning the lips of his beloved skull, and by 
arranging a murderous masque (a device also employed in 
Middfeton’s Women Beware Women)^ he contrives to wipe 
out t^ reigning family and their party; and meanwhile his 
sisteris virtue is secured, and his unnatural mother, by a meta- 
mofidio^s found in other plays, becomes a new creature. Thus 
the tragedy loses half its pain, and, one may add, half its 
object. It'is not so much a melodramatic tragedy of blood as 
the ordinary tragedy in which Nemesis makes her just dis- 
tinctiohs and gives just rewards. To compare Vindici with 
Hamlet is not a great compliment to Hamlet; but the likeness 
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between their two tragedies is rather more than superficial, for 
each has his “ motives and his clue for vengeance,*’ each is in 
arms against the “ water-flies ” of the Court, and each is doubt¬ 
ful and meditative over his means. Each, moreover, trifles 
with a skull at points in the play. But the heroic dilatoriness 
of Hamlet is faarabove the lawless impatience of Vindici. 
There is little doubt that Tourneur had Hamlet in his mind 
in writing The Revenger's Tragedy^ for Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedy could have been published not more than three years 
before Tourneur began his play. 

§ 9. Thomas Heywood, a Lincolnshire #nan, and—very 

doubtfully—a fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, boasted that 

he had a hand in two hundred and twenty plays. 

-- Thomas 


Hbyucipd. 


All his dates are merely approximate. He was an 
industrious playwright, and has left a solid body of {d. 1650?) 
independent work behind him. This includes four 
historical plays—the two parts of Edward IV (before 1600) 
and the two parts of If You Know Not Me^ You Know 
Nobody^ or the Troubles of Queen Elizabeth (published in 
1605 and 1606), the second of which would be more interest¬ 
ing if it had more dramatic unity. With these one naturally 
thinks of his semi-historical pieces, if one can call the absurd 
motive of The Four Prentices of London (about 1600) by such 
a title. In this audacious and far from thrilling comedy, 
(xodfrey dc Bouillon and his three brothers are introduced as 
London prentices, and start to the Crusade from their master’s 
shop. Such startling licence is not found in The Royal King 
and Loyal Subject (published in 1637;, which treats a nomin¬ 
ally historical subject in a romantic manner. His best 
romantic tragedy is The Rafc of Lucrece (i 6 oS)j which is a 
storehouse of charming lyric poetry—a tragic opera rather than 
an ordinary tragedy; and this play, with so much of the 
appearance of a masque, is very closely allied to his allegorical 
dramas, The Golden Age (1611), The Silver Age (1612), 
The Brazen Age (1613), and The Iron Age (published 
1632), which add nothing to our appreciation of the poet. 
Heywood also adapted Apuleius’ tale of Cupid and Psyche 
from 'Ihe Gedden Ass —the tale which has alwa^ had so 
great a fascination for men of letters—in Loves Mistress 
(published in 1636). But the genuine fame of Heywood, the 
excellence which won the enthusiasm of Charles ^ 

Lamb, rests upon his treatment of the bourgeois gSttSu 
drama. With a great talent for realism of a kind, teutaeeis 
he had nothing of Dekker’s or Middleton’s intimate 
knowledge of London life, nor anything of their taste for roar¬ 
ing boys ” and cutpurses. No one, however, could describe a 
country gentleman better, or painted the manners of the knight¬ 
hood and middle class of his time so exactly. The two parts 
of Th^ Fair Maid of the West (published 1631, but'acted 
about 1617) are a somewhat extravagant version of this kind 
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of play, and take us, with the heroine and her lover, from 
Plymouth to Fowey, and so to Morocco, where we meet with a 
delightful person called Mullish^, King of Fez, and so back 
again, through many diverting adventures. The Fair Maid of 
the Exchange (1607), gives us the story of a London lady and 
her love-passages with the cripple of Fendburch Street. The 
Wise Woman of Hogsdon^ i.e. Hoxton (1638), is another 
London drama, and may be bracketed with a second play, 
full of magic and comic mishaps, The Late Lancashire 
Witches (1634), which was produced with the aid of Richard 
Brome. Williaijn Rowley, Middleton’s partner, joined with 
Heywood in Fortune ‘by Land and Sea (? before 1603). 
Wc shall mention but two other plays ; first, *thc excellent 
English Traveller (1633), and secondly, the infinitely better 
A Woman Killed with Kindness (acted 1603, published 
, which is worthy of a place among the very 

KiiMwth best dramas of the period. Its subject is un- 
Kindiuss" speakably painful, and the really tragic equality of 
11603'. piece is enhanced by the vividness of its atmo¬ 

sphere. A north-country gentleman (perhaps from the northern 
part of Heywood’s native Lincolnshire) marries a young and 
beautiful wife. Frankford himself is the most amiable of .ill 


creatures, and, struck with sudden fancy and compassion for 
a poor gentleman named Wendoll, invites him to share his 
hospitality, and supplies him with gifts and money, Wendoll, 
whose excellent intentions, ruined by his want of self-control, arc 
one of the best points in the play, takes advantage of his friend’s 
generosity with the basest ingratitude. Frankford discovers 
the treachery ; Wendoll escapes; and, after a terrible scene, in 
which Mrs. Frankford implores forgiveness, Frankford banishes 
her, with a mild sternness, to his manor, seven miles away. 
She goes there, to die of sh.*ime and contrition. All this is told 
with the most extraordinary simplicity’ and pathos : the prosaic 
character of Heywood’s style only adds to the reality of the 
story. Wendoll, however, instead of meeting with condign 
vengeance, is allowed to go the stage, recounting a scheme 
for culture^ travel which will occupy him till the storm has 
blown over, and he is able to return and make his mark at 
Court. Whether he did this on the remains of Frankford’s 


bounty, or on some hitherto unsuspected fortune, we are not 
told ; his departure leaves us without regret for him. The 
centre of the play is the tender patience and mildness of 
Frankford, his abilily to look facts in the face and meet them 
with judgment. This, in coarser hands, would have been 
satirised as a contemprible quality. But Heywood, who wrote 
so much, that was rahemeral, here rose above ordinary 
manner, and paintedT a portrait imperatively demanding our 
respect and pity. A Woman Killed wiA Kmdness stands side 
^ side with Arden of Feversham at the culminating point of 
English domestic tragedy. 
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§. 10. With the celebrated name of Philip Massinger 
we come to the last stage of the classical English drama. 
Massinger was bom at Salisbury, and was the son 
of a gentleman who occupied some position of trust ^uienet: 
in Lord Pembroke’s household at Wilton. He was Philip 
at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, from 1602 to 1606, but left 
without taking a degree—it is sup^sed, owing to his 
conversion to the Roman communion, and to the consequent loss 
of his Protestant friends’ patronage. There is, however, no pre¬ 
cise statement to this effect, but it is a plausible explanation of a 
circumstance which seems to want elucidating, and is certainly 
suggested by the internal evidence of the plays themselves. He 
probably l^egan writing for the stage soon after his departure 
from Oxford. He work^ in many of Fletcher’s plays, and the 
collaboration had a lasting effect on his style. Dekkcr, too, is 
supposed to have written the comic scenes of The Virgin 
Martyr (? 1620), while The Old Law is attributed to Middleton, 
Dekkcr, and Rowley. At any rate, the critics arc usually agreed 
in assigning The Duke of Milan^ The Unnatural Combat, and 
The Fatal Dowry (the last written with Nathaniel Field), to the 
period before the appeanance of Ihe IVotnan^s Plot {1621-2). 
This may have been the first draft of the play afterwards called 
A Very Woman (1634). About this time Massinger was at his 
best. The death of the usurer. Sir Giles Mompesson, in 1620, 
furnished him with a satiric text for his comedy, A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts (? 1625-6), which, it has been remarked, is, 
in point of plot, closely connected with Middleton’s Trirk to 
Catch the Old One. A number of plays follow, all of very 
equal merit. The Bondman (1623-^, 'Ihe Renegado (1624), 
The Emferor of the East (1631), and that bewildering comed\, 
The Picture (1629), whose^ unusual scene is Hungary, may 
all be attributed to the period of Massinger’s greatest facility. 
The Roman Actor was produced in 1626: The Great Duke of 
Florence, in 1627; The Maid of Honour has been assigned, 
among other dates, to 1628; Believe as You IJst, in 1631 ; The 
City Madam, in 1632; and The Guardian, in 1633. ^ great 
' many of Massinger’s plays have perished through the industry 
of John Warburton’s cook, who burned their leaves to make 
covers for pie-crust; but none of the titles which remain sound 
very interesting, except, perhaps, The Spanish Viceroy (1624). 
Many, too, have extremely corrupt texts, and The Parliament of 
Love (1624), owing to this, remains a not ve^ stimulating frag¬ 
ment. Massinger died suddenl^r, one morning in 1640^ at his house 
on the Bankside, and was buried in St. Mary Ovenes- accord¬ 
ing to one account—in the same grave with Fletcher. Since the 
rebuil ding of the nave of that ancient church, the Collegiate 
Chapter nave honoured the dramatists buried within its walls 
with a series of memorial windows by Mr. C. E. Kempe, S<une 
such tribute is appropriate to a company of writers whom 
l.o^oners have, for the most part, probably forgotten. 
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Ills style. 


Massinger is the dramatist most completely representative of 
the Elizabethan stage in its decline. The change which had 
come over the soul of the drama is typified more 
strikingly by Ford’s more individual genius; but in 
Massinger we see its body, soul, and spirit alike in 
a state of metamorphosis. Massinger has a great 
name among the dramatists; his reputation is almost equal to 
that of ^^eaumont and Fletcher. He worked much in part¬ 
nership with Fletcher, and, in that conjunction, assimilated 
Fletcher’s style with a singular readiness. But we must expect 
to find Fletcher’s excellences a little dimmed in Massinger’s 
verse. Just as Fletcher himself modelled his style on the 
splendid examples of poetry with which Shakespeare closed his 
career; just as his copy, easy and fluent, failed to reflect the 
glories of the original, so Massinger imitated Fletcher readily 
enough, but failed to transfer to his own work the brilliancy and 
gaiety of his exemplar. It is impossible to praise the mechanism 
of Massinger’s style too highly. His fluency and 
eloquence arc unsurpassed; he seems to think in 
the melodious verse that comes so readily from his pen. Yet 
of the higher kind of poetry, of the passionate and graceful 
fancy that, wherever we turn, illuminates Fletcher’s plays, he 
had little ; and of that lyric faculty by virtue of which Fletcher 
stands among the first of Elizabethan poets, he had none. His 
verse is a little too facile; its tendency to monotony is too 
obvious. And his style is the outward symbol of everything 
else about him. Of all the dramatists, he deserves, next to 
Shakespeare, that epithet of the ^‘best plotter'’ which Meres 
gave to Anthony Munday in 1598. His hand is competent to 
hold the threads of those intricate stories which 
Fletcher held so carelessly. The Great Duke of 
Florence is a model of plot; The Duke of Milan, 
improbable as it is, is a romantic tragedy well told. But over 
all his plays presides the artificiality of decadence. Of his 
austerity of mind, his sincere religion, his high ideals, there is 
ample proof everywhere; but we arrive at this conclusion by 
inference, not by direct intelligence. Whether it is the tendency * 
of the drama in his day, or some fault in his own point of view 
that is to blame, is hard to settle; it is possible that these 
causes reacted mutually one on the other. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the scenes in which we catch a glimpse of his nobler 
qualities are often impeded by false pathos; that 
atmosphere is tainted by that morbid analysis 
of passion which is so characteristic of a decline in 
imaginative work, and is exhibited in its sinister perfection by 
Fora. To blame him for the gross faults of comic scenes which, 
in all probability, were not written by him, is to mistake the 
temper of his age. His own cast of mind was serious; he had 
little sense of humour; and the virtue of his chief comedies— 
The City Madam above all the rest-- 4 ie$ in that satiric energy 


Treatment 
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tvhich is quite compatible with an unhumorous disposition. To 
pronounce judgment on such a writer, so far above the moral 
vices, yet so amenable to the literary faults of his age, is 
abnormally difficult; and the greatest critics of Elizabethan 
drama have withheld or qualified their sentence. It is enough 
to say that in Massin^rs work, so much of it written in the 
reign of Charles I, and amid the general decay of Elizabethan 
vitality, the light which shines from every page of Shakespeare 
still bums, with a feeble gleam, indeed, but with something of 
its old purity. 

§ II. When the forgotten diamatists were revived in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, special attention was given to 
John Ford, and, since then, he has never been , 

without his admirers. He was bom at Ilsington, on ^‘^ 1 ’ 
the south-eastern slopes of Dartmoor, and entered ^ ^ 

the Middle Temple in 1602. His first play was a comedy, 
called Aft III Beginnihg has a Good End (1613); and it is 
known that during these years he worked with other dramatists. 
Part of The Witch of Edmonton is due to him ; and it would 
be interesting to see the play he wrote in partnership with 
Webster, bearing the grisly title of A Late Murder of the Son 
upon the Mother (1624). All his comedies h.ave, perhaps fortu¬ 
nately, perished, owing to the good offices of Warburton’s cook, 
and, with the exception of The Sitn^s Darlings a masque written 
with Dckker (1624), the first piece of Ford’s that we possess is 
The Lovef^s Melancholy (1628). In 1633 were published the 
three great plays on which his reputation rests, the terrible 
tragedy of Giovanni and Annabella, The Broken Hearty and 
Lentzs Sacrifice. Perkin Warbeck belongs to 1634, and two 
very slight pieces. The Fancies. Chaste and Nobie^ and Hu 
Lady's Trials to 1638. At this point Ford vanishes into 
private life, and nothing more is heard of him. 

Ford was a great poet, and his tragic power is undeniable. 
He is Webster’s only rival in the peculiar kind of tragedy which 
they both affected ; but his style has nothing of Ctfw/awVw* 
Webster’s roughness and rude strength, nor do his 
phrases strike us with so convincing a force. No i^restrrafuf 
reader, however casual, can fail to detect Webster’s " ***”'*s^*‘' 
curious, sudden gift of phrase—the articulate sentence which 
now and then comes in between stammerings. On the other 
hand, the reader whose ear is not keen to the manifold variety 
of sound may skim over Ford’s easy lines and condemn him as 
another Massinger. ^ Ford never staininered, but his fluency 
was not the mechanical ease of Massinger. As a dramatist 
Massinger is the better of the two; but Ford is the 
greater poet. Of all the phalanx of dramatists, he . 

alone is the perfect artist in words Looking through Fonts work. 
The LtyvePs Melancholyy which, as a play, is inde¬ 
scribably weak, it is hard to find an im^rfect line. The use 
of hendecasyllabic lines, which, with Fletcher and Massinger, 
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leads to a dreadful monotony, is carefully restrained; where an 
extra foot occurs in the line, it does not break the rhythm, but 
varies it. There is no doubt that the structure is artificial, but 
the result is exquisite. The autumnal character of his style is 
more than symbolical of everything else about him. He comes 
at the very end of the procession of dramatists. The energies 
of the drama were well-nigh exhausted, and, as the 
^^^thine^s quiet autumn afternoon decayed into winter, the 
whole scene was suddenly lit up into a sad blaze of 
gold by Ford’s melancholy genius. Ford’s mind was coloured 
with an unhealthy tinq^; he was not precisely in love with the 
artiBcial, but he was persistently enamoured of the unnatural. 
This curious moral twist is far more characteristic of deca¬ 
dence than any mere theatrical and unreal love of effect. Ford 
is, we have said, abnormally characteristic of one side of his 
period. In his choice and treatment of subject, his judgment 
always seems warped. His most famous tragedy is founded 
upon a vcr>' horrible and disagreeable theme. Ford, however, 
seems to have thought it quite the reverse, and beckons to us to 
mourn over the loves of Giovanni and Annabella as though they 
were Romeo and Juliet. To compare this tale with any similar 
tragedy —The Duchess of Malji or Women Beware Women^ 
for example—is to realise the morality of Webster and Middle- 
ton, and their indignation at wrong. Ford condones wrong 
which Webster would have shuddered at. One may suspect 
that he himself had no very acute sense of the distinction 
between good and evil, and that he chose the least pleasant 
manifestations of passion for the sake of a curious delight in 
studying their anatomy. His plays are, in the very first place, 
thoughtful and suggestive \ his poetry has a meditative air of 
self-communion ; his action is never hurried, nor do we follow it 
with breathless interest. His aim is to plunge us, by the use of 
extraordinary artifice, deepei and deeper into a ^If of sorrow, 
and his success, with any moderately impressionable reader, is 
marvellous. However, once or twice he has overshot the mark. 
The famous scene in The Broken Hearty in which Calantha, 
amid reiterated tidings of death, preserves her gaiety at the 
dance, spoils a play that would otherwise be excellent. A writer 
of this stamp, devoted to the abnormal, can hardly be expected 
to give reality to his distorted creations. And, in the end, it 
cannot be said that we see Ford’s personages clearly—they are 
dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of graceful poetry, 
something wc seem, in his own words, to “ remember a great 
while since, a long, long time ago.” 

§ 12. The last and youngest of the great dramatists was a ver¬ 
satile person whose praition in literature is more important than 
his actual plays. James Shirley was bom in the 
jAMB» City of London, and was educated at Merchant 
Taylors* School, from which he proceeded to 
St John’s College, Oxford. Laud, who was then 
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Master, objected to Shirley’s intention of taking Orders, owing to 
the presence of a mole on the poet’s left cheek. It may have 
been this which sent Shirley from Oxford to Cambridge, where 
he spent some time at Catharine HaU, and, having taken his 
degree, entered into Holy Orders. In 1623 he became master 
at St. Albans Grammar School, and apparently held a living 
near the town, which, after his conversion to the Roman 
faith a little later, he resigned. His schoolmaster days ended 
about 1625, when he had commenced as dramatist. Ahead}, 
in 1618, he had published his Echo, or the lufotiunate Loven^, 
probably the first version of the poem eventually known as 
Narcissus (1646), a venture in that soft and luxurious manner 
which most of the dramatists cultivated in their youth. Hut 
his first comedy, Uie School of Compliment, did not appeal 
until 1625, when it was known as Love Fricks with Compiimenh. 
In 1626 he followed this up with a pair of pla}S— The Maid's 
Revenue and The Brothers —^the first of which was a gentle 
essay in the Tragedy of Blood, the second a comedy. His next 
important play is a comedy, acted in 1628, The Witty Fair One. 
For the next few years his pen was occupied with play after play. 
In 1629 we have The Grateful Scf vanf\ in 1631 'Jhe Traitor, 
a tragedy borrowed loosely from the story of Lorenzino de’ 
Medici, and reminding us of Tourneur’s famous adaptation of 
the same talc. In 1632 he produced The Changes, or Love in 
a Maze, the excellent comedy of Hyde Park, and Tlu Ball, in 
which he was aided, as we have mentioned before, by the 
veteran George Chapman. From 1633 to 1635 he was very 
productive. To the last year belong The Tragedy of Chabot, 
Admiral of France, in which Shirley and Chapman again 
worked together; and one of his best comedies, Fhe iMdy of 
Pleasure. It is known that, somewhere about this time, Shirley 
went over to Ireland and wrote for Ogilby’s theatre in Dublin. 
This, Mr. Gossc thinks, was from 1636 to 1640; and, during 
this interval, he brought out, or at least wrote. The Royal 
Master', The Doubtful Heir', The Constant Maid', and the 
curious extravaganza called St. Patrick for Ireland. In 1640 
he returned to England, and wrote as untiringly as ever. 
Among his last works we need mention only Ihe Cardinal, 
in which Shirley made use of The Duchess of Malfi, just as, in 
The Traitor, he had made use of The RevengePs Tragedy. 
But, in 1642, with the closing of the play-houses, Shirleys 
occupation went; and, during the Great Rebellion, have 
it on Anthony Wood’s authority that, after Marston Moor, 
he went abroad with his patron, the Earl of Newcastle, to 
whom he had dedicated The Traitor. A year_ or two later, 
he came back quietly to England, and again became. a 
ichoolmaster in whitefiiars. He lived till 1666, but wrote no 
more plays, his only publication being his Poems of 1646** At 
the Restoration his plays were produced again, but the taste of 
the time had altered, and his style was obsolete. The Great 
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Fire of 1666 caused his death. He and his wife (he was 
married twice) had to leave their house in Fleet Street and 
escape from the flames to some place of refuge in St. Giles’, 
where they both died on the same day of pure fright and 
the cold October air. They were buried, like Chapman, in 
St. Giles’ churchyard. 

Shirley’s work is never quite first-rate ; on the other hand, he 
is always readable. It is usual to cite him, because he lived 
and wrote later than any of the other dramatists, as 
CAanic- thc (egular example of the decadence. But he is really 

ofshuiey. decad at than either Ford or Massinger : he 

makes less demand on thc artificial emotions than 


Massinger : thc morality of his plays is not their strongest point, 
but it is not the twisied, unnatural plant which Ford cultivates 
so assiduously. He docs not endeavour to paint black white, 
but leaves the question of black and white for the most part 
alone. At first sight, the reader of his best tragedy, The Traitor^ 
or his best comedy, The Lady of Plenume, putting aside an> 
question of date, is inclined to recognise in them thc admirable 
work of a dramatist writing somewhat in thc manner of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, but with half their force. In fact, the link 
which connects Shirley with thc decadence is not any obvious 
tendency to artificial methods, but a weakness and a slight 
inability to achie\c the natural. If we reckon Ihc Traitor 
and The Cardinal as Tr.igedics of Blood, we must confess that 
they are very mild attempts ; we read them comfortably, with¬ 
out horror or tears, or any undue emotion. Of thc comedies, it 
may be said that they arc very charming reading, and leave an 
impression of excellent dialogue and thoroughly spontaneous 
poetr)'. But, although the\ contain many beautiful ladies, these 
tender and fragile portraits combine in thc memory 
'^niHsiiioiua into one delicate type which stands for all; we may 
discriminate by names, but not by character. This 
fixes Shirley’s position. In style he may and docs 
approximate to Fletcher; in his method of portraiture he 
brings us to the age of Congreve. His Violetta and Celestina 
stand before us, not with the clearness of Fletcher’s Rosalura 
and Lillia Bianca, but with the dim prominence of Vanbrugh’s 
Amanda and Congreve’s Angelica—^we do not say Millamant, 
for Millamant is something better than this. In a word, 
Shirley, with the poetry of the old romantic comedy, stands 
upon the threshold of the comedy of manners. 

It is by his comedy that Shirley is to be judged, not by his 
tragedy, whose methods are simply ancient traditions in an 
exhausted state. But we are likely to remember 
him more gratefully as a lyric poet. He was a 
fovourite at Court, and his plays and numerous 
masques were often performed before Charles I. His masques 
are full of exquisite lyrics, and it is not too much to say that, 
among the dramatists, be stands as a lyric poet not much below 
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Shakespeare, beside Jonson, and a little above Heywood and 
Fletcher. Everyone knows “The glories of our blood and 
state,” which, for sheer lyric enthusiasm, for the marshalling and 
movement of solemn words in regular order, and for a certain 
graceful austerity and self-control, is in the forefront of English 
poems of the kind. If one is sometimes tempted to accuse 
Shirley of frigidity and the less execrable mannerisms of the 
Restoration period, this poem and others—“Victorious men of 
earth,” for instance—rise up to witness agiiinst us. In Shirley 
the Elizabethan drama died hard, succumbing to external 
circumstances rather than to any sudden decay of 
talent. The decay was there, and some startling 
examples of it are included in the following Notes Ehsabethan 
and Illustrations; but, presiding o\or the destinies of dninmusti. 
the theatre, arresting its glory from utter extinction, 
were men not wholly unuorthy of the mantle of 
Shakespeare. Were our drama of the great period repre¬ 
sented by these alone, we should still turn from Wycherley, 
Otway, Congreve, and even Dryden, to praise the genius of 
the preceding age, and lament its extinction. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The dramatists of the Eli/alHithaii 
age are almost innumerable, .'ind, in 
addition to the pla>s of known 
authorship, there are a great num¬ 
ber which can tic attiibuted to 
nobody in particular. We have 
already treated in detail the work 
of those playwrights, from Mar¬ 
lowe to Shirley, who have left their 
names firmly printed in the historj' 
of English literature; and now it 
remains to notice briefly some other 
members of this great company in 
their alphabetical order. 

Richard Drome (d. 1652?} be¬ 
longed, during his later years, to the 
group of poets and wits known as 
"the Tribe of Ben," which found 
its polestar in Bea Jonson. Brome 
had been Jonson’s servant, and re¬ 
mained devotedly attached to him. 
Ten plays by Brome, all comedies of 
different kinds, were published in 
1653 ^>^(1 1^59 ^ certain Alex* 


andcr Brome, who may or may not 
have been a relation. These, with 
five more, formed the reprint of his 
works m 1873. Brome's chief suc¬ 
cesses are his semi-farcical plays, I'hi 
Northern Lass and .4. Jovial Crew \ 
but, as a drani.\tist, he is the type 
of a respectable mediocrity. His 
idea of comedy, and that of his 
friends, show how Fletcher's brilliant 
comedy of intrigue altered the stan¬ 
dard of all such dramatic work, and 
prepared for the transition, through 
Shirley, to the Restoration comtMly 
of manners. 

William Caktwrighi (lOir- 
1643), student of Cluist f'huich ami 
Piecentor of Salisbury, was another 
of the Tribe of Den, and his work 
was highly esteemed Iw Jonson. Ifis 
chief comedy is The Ordinary. 

Henry Chkttle (d. ificy?) be¬ 
long to an earlier pra'od. lie was 
on industrious publisher and mis- 
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cellaneous writer. Payne Collier z6o8), and his Parliament ^ Bees, 
was of opinion that he wrote for rather a masque than a play (eariiest 
the stage before 1593—it was in extant edition, J641), represent the 
1593 that, as Greene's literary exe- best of his work. The Parliamtut 
cutor, he apologised to Shakespeare (f Bees has chiefly inspired Mr. 
for the attack made on him in Swinburne's beautiml poem to Day 
iireene's Groatsworth of Wtt (see in the Sonnets to the F.lizabethan 
above, Ch. VI.) Of his thirteen Dramatists. 

known plays only one. The Tragedy Nathaniel Field (1587-1633) 
of Hainan was published (1631). was an actor-playwright, and toolca 
He collaborated a great deal with leading part in the presentation of 
Dekker, and, with him and Haugh- several of the best Elizabethan plays 
ton, produced Paftent Grisulxn 1603. — notably Jonson's. His own original 

We read in Henslowe's I iary that work consists of two amusing come- 
the partners received, “in earnest dies, A Woman is a Weathercock 
of" this play, “the summe of 3^1 of and Amends for Ladies, both acted 
good and lawfull money." before i6ia The second, as the 

.SiK Aston CoKAYNE (1608-1684), tides show, is a recantation of the 
a I3erbyshin.‘ knight, uas merely a first. Field wrote part of Massinger's 
litterateur, who lived in the society Fatal Dowry. 
of authors, and wrote comedies in Henry Glapthokne wrote five 
distant imitation of Fletcher, the extant plays, which are something a 
best of which was an adaptation from little less than mediocre. He bdongs 
the Italian play called Trappohn to the Massinger and Shirley period 
Creduto Prinape. It was afterwards of the drama, and, in addition to 
known by the English name of A some comedies which clearlv show 
Duke and No Duke. * the prevailing influence of the age, 

John Cooke, an actor, produced published a tragedy dealing witli 
a pl.iy called Greene's Tu Quogue, or contemporary history and called 
the City Gallant, in 1614. He was Albertus Wallenstein (1639). 
also the author of fifty epigrams Sir Fulke Greville, Lord 
(1604). Brooke (1554-1628}, was at Shrews- 

Str William D'Avenant (1606- bury School with Sidney, and after- 
1668) wrote a great number of wards at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
plays, mostly in the tragic vein, of In discussing the sonneteers, wc 
which Athene (1629) and The have already mentioned his Ceeliea. 
Cruel Brother (16^) are the most He was also the author of the lafe 
famous. We shall speak of D'Avenant of Sidney (itsa). His two Seneo.tn 
again further on ; he is one of those dramas, Mustapha (1^) and Ala- 
dramatists who stand on the brink ham (1633), which Lamb se- 
of the Restoration penod; and no lected inlus5/zriw«nj, are obviously 
one so actively promoted thr revival unfit for the stage, but stand well as 
of the drama after Puritan days. examples of rhetorical tragedy. He 

Robert Davenport wrote among was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
other works, a Fletcherian comedy of in 1614, and was. in his old age, 
the usual type called The City Night- stabbed by a servant whom he bad 
cap (X624); and, in King fohn and neglected in his will 
Matilda, combined history with William Haugiiton, author 
romance. of A Woman will have her Will 

John Day, who appears to have (1598), was a member of the Dekker* 
been a member of Caius College. Chettle confederacy, which supplied 
Cambridge, worked much on md Henslowe of the Rose and Fortune 
pfatys and at the joint business of for* Theatres with plays (see ante). 
nishine new ones with the indefiiti* Srackerley Marmion (a 1639) 

f able Dekker and Chettle. He wrote, was of the Tribe of Ben and foBow^ 
owever, some charming pieces of the comedy of intrigue. We have 
hU own, showing a great deal of wit only three plays of his, and a short 
and fancy. Hu Humour Out pom. called Cupid and Psyche 
^ Breath (liomised and published (xd37}« 
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Anthony Monday (15^1633) 
was said by Meres in his Fallacns 
Tamia 11598) to be the " best 
plotter" among the comic poets; 
which might easily have been true at 
that early date, raurteen plays were 
wntten either partly or wholly by 
him. The first of importance was 
Valentine and Orson, published in 
1598, but acted much earlier. He 
was assisted by Drayton, Hathway, 
and Robert Wilson, it is said, in Sir 
John Oldcastle, which was pniblished 
in 1600, and ascribed by the printer 
to Shakespeare (see ante, Ch. VII. 
Note C). In 1601 Munday pub¬ 
lished Robert Earl of UHutingdon's 
Downfall, and, assisted by Chcttle, 
Robert Earl (f Huntingdon's Death. 
His writings extended o\er tlifi 
period 1580-1621. Perhaps his chief 
claim to consideration rests on his 
painstaking translations of chival¬ 
rous rom"nce5, e.g. Palmerin d" Oliva 
(158B) and Atnadis de Gaul (1595). 
He died August 10, 1633, and is 
styled on his monument 111 St. 
Stephen's, Coleman Street, "dtuen 
and draper of London." 

TnoMA.s Nabbrs was one of the 
members of the 7 ribc of Ben, and 
wrote a few fluent but insignificant 
masques and comedies — Caivat 
Garden (1633), Tottenham Court 
(1633), Microcosmus (1637), and The 
Jinde{ib^). The first two names 
remind us of Shirley's Hyde Park, 
and give us the key to the sjunt of 
the pieces. He wrote also a con¬ 
tinuation (1638) of Knollcs' History 
<fthe Turks. Little is known of him 
save that he was secretary to some 
nobleman near Worcester. 

Hisnky Pokykm is known, from 
Henslowe's Diary, to have worked 
in partnership with Chettle and 
Jonson at a play called Hot Anger 
soon Cold (15^), and to have written 
the charming comedy of The Two 
Ai^ry Women of AHngton (1599). 

iHOMAs Randolph (1605-1635), 
of the Tribe of Ben, was bom near 
Daventiy and educated at West¬ 
minster, and became a fellow of 
Trinity Cdlege, Cambridge. He 
was a poet, a scholar, and a gentle¬ 
man, and his ptoees stQl bear witness 
to hta learning. His diief plays ore 
The Musei Looking-glass (poUidied 


1638) and The Jealous Jjn/ers (pub¬ 
lished 163a) ; and in all his wotx he 
drew freely from Plautus, Terence, 
and Aristophanes. He died of small¬ 
pox at the early age of twenty- 
nine. 

Samurt. Rowley, the probable 
author of The Noble Spanish Soldier 
(1631), deserves mention, but chiefly 
in order to distinguish him from 
William Rowlky (is85?-i642?). 
the very powerful and unequal 
dramatist whose nand is to be seen 
m Middleton's Changeling and A 
Pair Quarrel. Rowley's tragedy, 
.tlfi Tjist by Lu\t, points to a very* 
distinct tragic power, and gives 
considerable reason for the favour¬ 
able attitude which recent criti¬ 
cism, in rcMsing its opinion of 
Middleton, has taken towards him 
as well. However, he did much 
strong, coarse work in farcical 
comedy, and the very unhumoi- 
oiis comic scenes in Shakespeare's 
Pericles, that work of several authors, 
arc simpioscd by some cntics to be 
his. Samuel Rowley certainly wrote 
When you see me, you know me, or 
the History of Henry VIII (pub¬ 
lished 1605). 

SiK John Suckling (1609-1642), 
of whom more in the next chapter, 
wrote three rather dull trag^ies 
called Aglaura, Drennoralt, and the 
unfinished Sad One, and a comedy 
called The Goblins (1638). Suck¬ 
ling's writing is frigid, and its tone 
is post-Restoration rather than Eliza¬ 
bethan. His plays form part of 
his posthumous Fragmenta Aurea 
(1646); but The Sad One did not 
app^r in pitnt till 1658. 

Robert Taylor, an early drama¬ 
tist, wrote a play called The Hog 
hath lost his Peari, which is familiar 
to most readers from the admirable 
speamen cited by Charles Lamb, 

John Wilson (1627 ? -1696) 
brought out, in p(»t-Kestonition 
times, two noteworthy romedies. 
The Cheats (1664) and The Proc¬ 
tors (1665), and two other piays, in 
avow^ imitation of Ben Jonson. 
His work, late as it is in date, is very 
excellent of its kind, and one is 
tempted to regret (hat the Eliza- 
betnan which a gleam 

Is seen In Nathanid Lee—did not 
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revive i.iore successfully, instead of 
succumbing to Frenrai dramatic 
fashions. 

In addition to these writers should 
l)e mentioned the anonymous author 
of Nero, published in 1^4 nnd 1633, 
one of the best of the classical trage¬ 
dies of the era, after Shakespeare’s, 
and possessing more liveliness and 


Spirit than Ben Jonson's Roman 
plays, with a certain degree, at the 
same time, of rhetorical statdiness. 
Nero has been edited once or twice 
of recent years (by Mr. A. H. Dullen, 
and in the "Mermaid" scries by 
Mr. H. I*. Horne), but the author's 
name has never been satisfactorily 
conjectured. • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CAROI.INK POETS. 

§ I. The so-called metaphysical p>oetry , its characteristics. § 2. Georgi: 
WjTiikR and FRAiNCis QUARi IS § 3. Gi.okgk Hkrbkrt and 
Richard C'r\shaw. § 4. Thomas'C'arj:\v, Korekt Hkrkk k. 
Sir John .Sivkhing and Rjcijahd I^ovixaci- §5. Whxiam 
Browne and Wiiliam IIahtm.ion. § 6. V.dmhni) Wai her. 
§ 7, Sir Wii uam D'Avi<nvni .and Sir John Denham. § a. 
.Vrrmivm COWIA'V. 

§ I. The seventeenth century is one of the most momentous 
epochs in English history. A large portion of it is occupied by 
an immense political ancl religious fermentation, out 
of which came many of those institutions to which Poetry ef the 
the country owes its present grandeur and happiness. ' 

In its literary aspect this agitated epoch, although not 
marked by that mancllous outburst of creative power which 
dazzled us in the reigns of Kh/abeth and James 1 , has never¬ 
theless left obvious traces on the turn of thought and expression ol 
the English people; and in poetry alone, excluding the solitary' 
example of Milton as a poet of the first order, we may say that 
this period produced a class of admirable writers in whom 
intellect and fancy were more powerful than sentiment or 
passion. In these poets, whom Johnson called the meta¬ 
physical class, ingenuity predominates o\ er feeling, and, while 
Milton owed much to many of them, they had nevertheless far 
more to do in generating the so-called correct and artificial 
manner of the age of William HI, Anne, and George I. We 
propose to pass in rapid review, and generally according to 
chronological order, the most distinguished names among these 
poets from 1640 to 1700. 

§ 3. George Wither and Francis Quarles are a pair of 
poets, typical, in some ways, of the best and worst work of this 
era. Wither was bom at Bentworth, near Aires- 
ford, and was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, ^orgb 
H is family were not very well 0^ and, after leaving 
college, he had to take up farming. Subsequently, 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn; and, during the Civil War, 
changed sides fipm Royalist to Roundhead. At the Rcstora- 
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tion, he had to undergo severe persecution and a long imprison* 
ment, which seem to have been no more than he deserved. 
His most important works are the collection of semi-pastoral 
poems called Shepherds Hunting and the fanciful 

narrative of The Mistress of Philaretc (1622); but, in addition 
to these, he wrote a great deal of religious poetry—in 1623, the 
line Hymns and Songs of the Chunky and, in 1641, a collection 
called HalWujah —while almost his earliest work was a satire. 
Abuses Stript and Whipt (1613). His rural descriptions show 
an ext^uisite sense of beauty, and his moral tone is sweet and 
pure without befng brought obtrusively into notice. His vice, in 
common with most of his contemporaries, was a 
passion for ingenious turns of phrase and unexpected 
conceits, which bear the same relation to really 
beautiful thoughts that plays upon words bear to wit. 
He was also often singularly deficient in taste : his lyric utterance 
fails, and he deforms graceful images by placing them side by 
side with what is merely quaint and sometimes even ignoble. 
Many of his detached lyrics are extremely beautiful, and his 
verse is generally flowing and melodious ; but, in reading his 
best passages, we always feel a nervous apprehension that 
we shall come, at any moment, upon something that will jar 
upon our sympathy. Among other works, he wrote a series of 
Kmblents, in which his puritanical enthusiasm revels in a 
system of moral and theological analogies as far-fetched as 
poetical. 

Quarles, a Royalist as ardent as Wither was a devoted 
Republican, exhibits many points of intellectual resemblance 
to Wither, but was far his inferior in poetical senti- 
Franlis ment. He was born at Romford and educated at 
15^16^). Christ’s College, Cambridge, and, having filled the 
offices of cup-bearer to Elizabeth of Bohemia, the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” of secretiuy to Archbishop Ussher, and 
of Chronologer to the City of London, died in 1644, leaving 
his fortune much impaired by his fidelity to the King’s 
cause. He wrote an immense amount; but his best-known 
work, which has enjoyed a considerable degree of popularity, 
is the collection of Divine Emblems (1635). In these verses 
he inculcated moral and religious principles in a style quaint 
and conceited beyond endurance. He illustrated them also 
with engravings which show the tendency to pictorial allegory 
run mad. For example, the text, Who will deliver me from 
the body of this death is accompanied by a 
cut representing a diminutive human figure, typical 
human soul, peeping through the ribs of a 
skeleton as firom behind the bars of a dungeon. 
This taste for extravagant, yet prosaic, allegoiy, was borrowed 
from the laborious ingenuity of the Dutch and Flemish 
moralists and divines. Quarles, indeed, borrowed the last three 
books of the EmblemSf with their illustratioas, from the F$a 
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Desid^ria Emblematis (1624) of Hermann Hugo, a’Jesuit divine. 
However, in spite of his quaintness, Quarles is not destitute of 
the feeling of a true poet, and many of his pieces breatlie an 
intense spirit of religious fervour. Towards the end of his life 
he published a book of pious aphorisms called Enchiridion 
(1640), which is so full of beauty and religious aspiration that 
it deserves a place higher than any of his poems. There is a 
shade of unfairness in mentioning Wither and this distinctly 
inferior contemporary in the same breath; but, speaking roughly, 
Quarles may be said to have been, in spirit, the most Round- 
head of the Caveliers, and Wither the most (avalier of the 
Roundheads. 

§ 3. A far more reasonable comparison, without doubt, exists 
between Georoe Herkept, the most devout of Anglican 
writers, and Richard Crashaw, one of the most illustrious 
Englishmen who have devoted their talents to the service 
of the Roman faith. Herbert was born at Montgomery 
Castle ; and, at Trinity College, Cambridge, showed 
himself both courtier and scholar, and filled the Gfor&b' 
office of public orator in the University. His name 
is chiefly connected, however, w ith his life as parish 
priest of Demerton, near Salisbury, where he showed himself 
a living example of the virtue and piety he recommended in his 
treatise, A Priest to the Temple. He was attached to those 
great ideals of Churchmanship which excited so strongly the 
de\otion of his age; and he occupies, side by side with Lancelot 
Andrewes and Thomas Ken, the highest place in the English 
calendar of post-Kcformation saints. His principal, and, in¬ 
deed, with the exception of A Priest to the Temple^ now his sole 
remembered work, was 7 he Temple Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, published in 1633, very shortly after 
his death. These poems are mainly short lyrics, "y/w „ 
full of pious aspiration and admirable pictures of 
nature. They are not devoid of the strange and per¬ 
verted ingenuity which disfigures Quarles’ and Withcr’s work ; 
but the wonderml piety which reigns throughout them serves as 
an antidote to the poison of perpetual conceits. In his most 
successful pieces he has almost attained the perfection of 
devotional poetry: they glow with the ardent fervour of 
devotion, and are yet free from that sentimentalism into which 
religious poets are too often apt to fall. He died before the 
troubles of the Civil War; and his prose treatise, A Priest to 
the Temple, was not brought out until 1652. 

Crashaw’s short life was passed in a perpetual glow of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm. His father was William Crashaw, preacher 
at the Inner Temjde and prebendary in Ripon and 
Yoric Minsters, a scholar and poet, but a theologian 
of the Puritan type, whose Protestant preiudicp pro- 
bably was unbending enough to direct nis son in 
quite the opposite line. The young Crashaw went to Charter 
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house and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and, in 1637, obtained 
a fellowship at Peterhouse. At Cambridge his sympathies 
were very strongly attracted by the saintly character of the 
High Church party, and in particular by the famous Nicholas 
Fcrrar, whose religious house at Little Gidding formed a 
rendezvous for spiritually-minded Cambridge men. However, 
durin^^ the troubles of the Civil War and the temporary over* 
clouding of Anglican prospects, he joined the Roman com¬ 
munion, carrying to its service a singularly sensitive mind, 
considerable learning, and a gentle but intense devotional 
mysticism. H«< was a passionate lover of musir, very proficient 
in languages, and possessed among his contemporaries a high 
reputation for ability. The mystical bent of his mind was 
increased by bis misfortunes and his change of religion; and 
in his later works we find the heat of his pietism reaching a 
pitch little short of extravagance. He went to Rome about 
1648, joined the household of Cardinal Palotta, and was 
appointed a sub-canon of Loreto. He died within four months 
of his appointment. While still an Anglican, he had been an 
ardent admirer of the writings of St. Teresa, and had written 
his first hymn to the great Spanish mystic, which, after he 
had left the Anglican communion, was succeeded by the 
splendid Flaming Heart \ and that union of the sensuous 
fervour of human affection with the wildest flights of religious 
ecstasy which w'e see in St. Teresa is faithfully reproduced in 
him. He is one of those poets who, in our own day, have been 
recovered to public estimation, and have served as the idols of 
a clique ; but, with all his exquisite fancy, the great melody of 
his verse, and that power over the reader which springs from 
deep earnestness and can be replaced by nothing, he suffers 
from long intervals of dulness and tortured conceits. However, 
no reader should certainly ever miss an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of Crashaw b poetry. The title of the vtdume 
containing most of bis religious verse is S/e^s to the Temple ; it 
was published in 1646 under the editorship of some admirer. 
A new series (1652), published .it Paris under the title of Car¬ 
men Deo Nostro, was probably prepared by himself. His secular 
poems, published in 1648 as a second part of Steps to the 
Temple, are called Delights of the Muses : the best and most 
famous is the Wishes to an Unknown Mistress, and another 
celebrated piece is Musics Duel, borrowed from Famianus 
Strada’s Latin Contention between a Nightingale and a Musician. 
Another famous imitation of the same thing is to be found in 
Ford*^ Lovetts Melancholy. 

§ 4. These religious writers are succeeded by a cluster of Court 

K oets. The oldest of these is Thomas Carew, son gf Sir 
latthew Carew, Master in Chancery. He was educated at 
Corpus Christ] College, Oxford, and spent his life in the service 
of the Court, as gentleman of the privy chamber and Sewer 
in ordinary to the King. His poems, which are short and 
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chiefly amatory, gained him considerable admiration in his 
day. His extraordins^ sensuality has probably had some 
influence upon the opinion of later ages, but he 
deserves to be redeemed in some permanent form Thomas 
from the obloquy into which he has fallen with most (^5^^639?). 
readers. Campbell’s cold and rather pedantic criti¬ 
cism seems to hit the mark as well as anything: “ The want 
of boldness and expansion in Carew’s thoughts and subjects 
excludes him from rivalry with great poetical names ; nor is it 
difficult, even within the narrow pale of his works, to discover 
some faults of affectation, and of still morj objectionable 
indelicacy. But among the poets who have walked in the 
same limited path he is pre-eminently beautiful, and deservedly 
ranks among the first of those who gave a cultivated grace 
to our lyrical strains.” Indeed, his highest lyric flights are a 
convincing proof of a genius that is closely allied, on one hand, 
to the great Elizabethans, and, on the other, bridges over the 
gulf between their splendid song and the more formal notes of 
the Restoration age. 

The second of this group is the greatest of all the secondary 
poets of the time. Robek.!' Hekrick. was born in London, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, from 
which he migrated to Trinity Hall. A large part of Rodebt 
his youth was spent in the pursuits of a young (,59,-1674). 
literary man about town, and in the company of the 
yoUng poets who surrounded Ben Jonson. He took Orders in 
1629, and was presented to the quiet living of Dean Prior, on 
the southern edge of Dartmoor. The place was charming, and 
he has celebrated the beauty of the glen down which the 
Dean Burn falls in cascades from the moor; but he found no 
compensation for the society of wits and poets in the unsym¬ 
pathetic companionship of the rural “ salvages ” among whom 
he was compelled to live ; and, not satisfied with complaining 
of their “ rude and warty incivility,” he satirised some of them 
individually in a few nasty and feeble epigrams. Mean¬ 
while, he continued to write his beautiful lyrics, until, in 1647, 
he was ejected as a Royalist and came back to London. The 
bulk of his poems, contained in the Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers^ appeared in 1648. Restored to his living in 1^2, he 
returned, and died there in 1674. His poems are all lyric : the 
Hesperides are, for the most part, son^ of love and wine inter¬ 
spersed with epigrams ; while the Noble Numbers axe religious. 
He is a singular example of that union of the earthly and the 
divine which is so characteristic of a certain class of 
lyric poets. Yet his religious poetry strikes the most tfictiont in 
masculine note which sacred verse touched in his 
age ; wd his Hesperides are not altogether sensual, 
as anybody who knows the familiar lines to Anthea, one of the 
most splendid outbursts of lyric love in English, will immediately 
remember. Bui words convey very little idea uf the grace which 
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accompanies all Herrick’s work: he is an author who must be 
appreciated at first hand. In Herrick, again, there is clear 
evidence of a transition in poetry. While he retains that spon< 
taneous gift of expression, the true eloquence of the Elizabethan 
poets, he manifests that choicencssof finish and attention to form 
which, in the poetry of the next century, sometimes degenerated 
into prose. In fancy, in genius, in power over the melody of 
verse, he is never deficient ; and it is easy to see that, in the soft' 
ness and richness of his imagination, he had been inspired by the 
lovely pastoral and lyric movements of Fletcher and Heywood. 

Below Carew and Herrick come two fresh types of the Cava¬ 
lier poet, Sir John Suckling and Richard Lovelace. Both 
underwent persecution, and both were reduced to 
SiKMINI. poverty. Suckling almost committed suicide; Lovc- 
lace was imprisoned long and often for his adherence 
KfCHARu to the loyal doctrines of his party, and is said to have 

T6il^'i64k diod in abject distress. Both were men of elegant, 
if not of profound scholarship, and both give examples 
of the spirit of loyalty to their king and of gallantry to ladies. 
Many ot Suckling’s love-songs are equal, if not superior, to the 
most beautiful examples of that mixture of gay badinage with 
tender, if not very deeply felt, devotion which characterises 
French courtly and erotic poetry of the seventeenth century ; 
and his thoughts arc expressed with that cameo-like neatness 
and rehnement of phrase which is the great merit of the minor 
French poets, from Marot to Bdranger. But his most celebrated 
production is his Ballad vPon a Wedding^ in which, assuming 
the character of a rustic, he describes the marriage of a 
fashionable couple, Roger Boyle, then Lord Broghill and 
afterwards Earl of Orrery, and Lady Margaret Howard. In 
this inimitable gem there is a perfect grace and elegance, 
which is enhanced by the well-assumed naiveti of the st)^le. 
Lovelace is more serious and earnest than Suckling; his lyrics 
are songs of devoted loyalty, and have little in common with the 
half-passionate, half-jesting fancy of his rival. Some of his most 
charming lyrics were written in prison: the famous lines to 
Althea, which, with the songs, To Lucasta on Gotn^ to the 
Wars and To Lucasta on Going beyond the Seas^ constitute his 
chief claim to reputation, were uritten in the gate-house at 
Westminster. Suckling’s poems and three out of his four 
plays were collected posthumously under the title of Frag- 
menta A urea (1646). Lovelace’s chief collection is called 
Lucasta (1649). 

The gay spirit which runs through the minor poetiy of 
this J9>ocb, may be traced back to a period consider- 
. ablv earlier—to the contemporaries of Ben Jenson 
Rnd the great dramatists. We have already said 
jm something of the chief poets and playwrights who 
tku perM. belonged to the " Tribe of Ben *; these and their 
cmtempinraries, and even a serious poet like Drummond of 
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Ha-wthornden, all exhibit a certain tendency to intellectual 
ingenuity, mixed -at first with a certain pedantry which was 
derived, in Drummond’s case, from his models, the masters 
of the Italian sonnet, and gradually vanished as time went on. 

§ 5 - William Browne was born at Tavistock and educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford. He was the author of several very 
graceful lyrics and short poems, and of two pastoral 
works called Britannia's Pastorals (first part pub- WtrxiAM 
lished in 1613) and The Shephenfs Pipe which (!^M643t). 

were undoubtedly suggested by the pastoral school 
of Sidney and Spenser. They contain, in theif descriptions of 
rural life, much that is very pretty, but are guilty of that ineradic¬ 
able defect which accompanies all idyllic poetry, however 
beautiful it may be in detail—namely, the want of probability 
in the scenes and characters, when the reader tests them by 
referring to his own experience of the realities of rustic life. 
Browne’s verse is almost uniformly well-knit, easy, and har¬ 
monious ; and the attentive reader can select many passages 
from this poet, now so little read, which show great happiness 
of thought and expression. 

William Habington is a poet of very much the same order 
as Browne, although his writings arc principally devoted to 
love. He was, like Crash.-iw, a Romanist, and was 
born at Hindlip Hall, nc.tr Worcester. He m.arried William 
L ucy Herbert, a daugnter of Lord Pott is ; and it was 
this lady whom, with an admiration for his wife un¬ 
common among poets, he celebrated in his Castara (1634), a 
poem of much ingenuity and occasional grace. This, .and his 
tragi-comedy. The Queen of Ai ragon (1640), arc both free from 
the immorality that stain's the most graceful poems of the age— 
indeed, it is generally agieed that they err in the other direc¬ 
tion. Although usually love-sengs, Habington’s collected works 
show, some a moral, others a religious tendency. 

§ 6. We now come to those writers who exercised a most 
important influence, not merely by winning popularity in their 
own age, but by directing English verse into the 
channel which it followed during the greater part of 
the next centur}'. The eldest of these was Epmunj) 

Waller, who was born at Coleshill in Hertfordshire, was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, and entered 
Parliament at a very early age. His family was ancient 
and dignified ; he had great wealth; his accomplish- 
ments were varied and his manners fascinating; but 
his character was timid and selfish, and his political 
principles fluctuated with every change that might threaten his 
safety or his interest. He sat for many years in Puliament, 
where the readiness of his repartee and the originality of his 
speeches made him “ the darling of the House of Commons.” 
It was unfortunate that a man whose light talents were fitted 
only to adorn a court should be obliged to take part in public 
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affairs at so serious a crisis as that which occurred during his 
Parliamentary life ; but Waller seems to have floated scatheless 
for a while through the storms of the Civil War, trusting, like the 
nautilus amid shoals and quicksands, to his own fragility. He 
showed repeated signs of tergiversation during that difficult 
period, professing adherence to Puritan and Republican doctrine, 
while really sympathising with the Court party ; and on more 
ths^n one occ'^sion he was accused distinctly of military treachery. 
Even his consummate adroitness did not always succeed in 
securing his impunity; and, in 1643, the House convicted him 
of a plot to betfay London to the King. He narrowly escaped 
capital punishment, but was imprisoned, fined 10,000, and 
banished for some time. He spent this interval in France. 
His conduct at this juncture seems to have been mean and 
abject. Although he was Hampden’s first cousin, and therefore 
a direct connection of Oliver Cromwell himself, whom he cele¬ 
brated in one of his best poems, Waller was ready to hail any 
political change with enthusiasm, and p.ancgyriscd Cromwell in 
1655 and Charles II in 1660 with equal fervour, if not with equal 
success. He lived to sec the accession of James II, and to 
prophesy with accuracy the fat.il results of his policy. During 
the whole of his life Waller was the idol of society ; l)ut 
pliant and shifty conduct brought him neither much 
trust nor much respect. In his ow-n day, and in the 
fHce on succccding generation, his poetry enjoyed the highest 
repute. It was said that he carried to perfection the 
art of expressing graceful and sensible ideas in the 
clearest and most harmonious language ; and his example acted 
powerfully on Dryden and Pope. But his poetry owed its in¬ 
fluence rather to the good sense and good taste which led him 
to avoid faults than to the ardour and enthusiasm which alone 
can produce beautiful verse. The regular and well-balanced line 
of Waller, the parent of Pope’s reasonable Alexandrine, alwa> s 
gratifies the judgment, but appeals very little to the heart or 
imagination. Here and there in his woiks may be found strokes 
of happy ingenuity which may be due either to accident or to 
genius ; as, for example, the line '‘He catched at love and filled 
his arm with bays,” in which, lamenting the cruelty of his 
mistress, and boasting that his disappointment as a lover had 
given him immortality as a poet, he alludes to the fable of 
Apollo and Daphne. Most of his poems are love verses, c^ief 
among them those addressed to Lady Dorothy Sidney, after¬ 
wards Countess of Sunderland, under the name of Sacharissa ; 
but his panegyric on Cromwell contains many passages of 
dignify and force. He was less successful in his longer work, 
Hu Battle of the Summer Islmds^ in which, in a strain half 
sermus, half comic, he described an attack upon a stranded 
whale—the " Summer Islands ” being the Bermudas. His 
collected poems appeared first in 1645, but a second part was 
jHiUished posthumously in 1690; and the first part contains, 
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generally speaking, fugitive lyrics and other pieces. His pane¬ 
gyrics were published separately. 

§ 7. Sir William D’AvENAirr was born in the same year 
with Waller, and was one of the most active literary and political 
personages of his day. He is chiefly interesting to 
us as being the leading instrument in the theatrical 
revival of the Restoration. He was Shakespeare’s 
godson, and was, for a few years of his youth, one of 
the household of Lord Brooke, the most seriously Senecan of all 
the dramatists. His life was spent in literary Qjursuits, and in 
the successful endeavour, during the Commonwealth, to re¬ 
introduce the drama into England under the form of a musical 
entertainment. He became I’oct Laureate in 1638, succeeding 
Ben Jonson, and, during his life, wrote a considerable amount 
of verse. Among his plays were Albmnne (1629), 'Ihe Cruel 
Brother (1630), The Sie^c of Rhodes (1656), I he Law Against 
•Zowr-j (1662), and many more. One of his principal 
non-dramatic works is the peemof Gondibert ' 

narrating a lon^ scries of lofty and chiv'alrous adven¬ 
tures in a dignified and somewhat monotonous manner. It is 
written in the peculiar four-lined stanza with alternate rhymes 
first employed by Sir John Davies in A'oree Teifsum, and after¬ 
wards by Dryden in his Annas Afirabilis. This is, however, a 
form of versification singularly unfitted for continuous narrative ; 
and its employment may be one cause of the neglect into which 
D’Avenant’s once admired work has fallen. To-day there are 
probably not ten men in England who have read it through. 

Sir John Denham was the son of a judge who was from 
1609 to 1617 Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and a 
supporter of the Royalist cause. Although a poet of 
the secondary order, one work of his, Coofei^s Hill J""** 
(1642), will always occupy an important place in any 
account of English literature during the seventeenth 
century. This place it owes, not only to its specific merits, but 
to its very prominent position .is a work of topographical poctiy*. 
In this class of writing the poet chooses some individual scene, 
round which he accumulates his descriptive or contemplative 
passages. Denham selected for this purpose a beautiful spot 
upon the Thames near Richmond; and, in his description of 
the scene itself, as well as in the reflections which it suggests, 
he rose to a noble elevation. Four lines, indeed, in which he 
expresses the hope that his own verse may possess the qualities 
which he attributes to the Thames, will be quoted again and 
again as one of the finest and happiest pieces of verse in any 
language. This passage did not ap^ar until the edition of 1655. 
The lines run thus ; - 

" O could I flow like thee, and m.'ike thy btream 
My great example, ab it is my theme I 
Though deep, yet. dear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without ra^e; without o’eBlowing fhll.’' 
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§ 8. One of the most accomplished writers of his day, and the 
poet whose influence, with that of Waller, was felt most strongly 
by the poets of the next century, was Abraham 
^RAHAM Cowley. He was the son of a London stationer 
(1618-^^7). educated at Westminster School. His 

intellectual precocity was veiy' remarkable; for in 
1633 lie published his first poems, written when he was only 
thirteen. Tltese, called Poetical Blossoms, were enthusiastic 
imitations of Spenser, Somewhat later he wrote a pastoral 
drama called Love's Riddle, which he published in 1038. In 
1637 he went t^ Trinity ( ollegc, Cambridge, but in 1644, when 
he was a Master of Arts and minor fellow, he was ejected from 


his college for his Royalist sympathies, and migrated to St. 

i ohn’s College, Oxford. While at Cambridge (1641) he wrote 
is comedy. The Guardian, which was acted before Prince 
Charles. The title of this play, re-written in 1658, was changed 
to The Cutter of Coleman Street, and was acted in 1661. Among 
his contemporaries he had the reputation of being one of the 
best scholars and most distinguished poets of his £^e. During 
the earlier part of his life he had been confidentially employed, 
both in England and France, in the service of Charles 1 and 
his Queen ; and in 1646 he followed Henrietta Maria to Paris. 
But, on attaining middle age, he determined to carry out a 
philosophical project which he had long fondly cherished, and 
to live in rural and literary retirement. He was disappointed 
in obtaining the provision which, as he thought, his services 
had deserved; but, receiving a grant of some crown leases which 
produced a moderate income, he quitted London and went to 
reside near Chertscy (1665). But his dreams of case and tran¬ 
quillity were not fulfilled ; he was involved in continual squabbles 
with his tenants, from whom he could extract no rent; and he 
speaks with constant quenilousness of the hostility and vexations 
to which he was subjected. He died of a fever caused by a cold 
which he had caught in the fields, but not before he had learned 
that rural solitude was no panacea for the annoyances and cares 
of the ordinary world. 

Cowley was highly regarded among the writers of his time 
both as a poet and as an essayist. His essays are only eleven in 
number, but his immense and multifarious learning, 
Cowhy't digested and brilliantly polished, renders his 

(16^ prose works, in which he frequently includes passages 
of verse, little less delightfril to read than the fascinat¬ 
ing pages of Montaigne. There are few writers so substantial 
as Cowley : few whose productions have so peculiar a charm fr>r 
the reader as he grows older and more contemplative. 
As a poet, Cowley’s reputation, inunense in his own 
day, has much diminished; this decline is to be 
attributed to that abuse of intellectual ingenuity, that passion 
Ibr learned, far-fetched, and recondite allusions which was to a 
certain extent the vice m his age. He had very little passion or 
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depth of sentiment; and in the love-verses, which, like every 
other aspiring poet, he considered himself bound to write, he 
substituted the play of intellect for the unaffected outpouring of 
genuine feeling. He was deeply versed in both Greek and Latin 
literature, and his imitations, paraphrases, and translations show 
a perfect knowledge of his originals and a great mastery over 
the resources of English. He paraphrased the odes of Anacreon ; 
and his Pindaric Odes (1656) were confessedly “written in 
imitation of the Stile and Manner of Pindar”; but their resem¬ 
blance to the odes of the Theban Eagle is merely external. 
Cowley seems always on the watch to seize somcF ingenious and 
unsuspected parallelism of ideas and images ; and, when the 
illustration is so found, the shock of surprise which the reader 
feels is produced by a flash of wit rather than by a stroke of 
electric genius. Cowley lived at the moment when the revolution 
inaugurated by Bacon was beginning to produce its first-fruits. 
The Roysd Society-, then recently founded, was astonishing the 
world and its own members by the extent of the horizon which 
was opening before the bold pioneers of inductive science. With 
this mighty movement Cowley deeply sympathised; and perhaps 
the finest of his lyric compositions are those in which, with a grave 
and wcll-adorncd eloquence, he proclaims the genius and predicts 
the triumph of Bacon and his disciples in physical science. 

Cowley meditated, but left unfinished, one long epic poem of 
great pretensions. I'his was the Davideis (1656), and its subject 
w'as the sufferings and glories of David, King of Israel. 

But this work is now completely neglected. Biblical 
personages and events have rarely, with the sublime (1656). 
exception of Milton’s Paradise Lost, been successfully 
transported from the majestic language of Scripture; and it may 
be maintained, without much fear of contradiction, that Cowles’s 
rhymed heroic couplet is not the form of versification which 
can best support the reader’s attention through a Jong epic 
narrative : his genius was certainly far more lyric 
than epic. He had himself come under Waller’s c^ify's 
influence, like Denham and others ; and his shorter 
lyric poems became, in their turn, the means of 
transmitting the “correct” style to English poetry. Waller 
probably had as much direct influence as Cowley upon Dr>'dcn 
and Pope and their contemporaries ; but it is certainly in 
Cowley^ Pindaric metres and heroic couplets that, for the first 
time, we see the stereotyped neatness of the dghteenth as 
distinct from the various ingenuity of the seventeenth century. 
Lyric extravagance gives way to a prosaic moderation of tone, 
and the tortured conceit is exchange for the choice epigram. 
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OTHER POETS OF THE 
CAROLINE PERIOD 

Sir John Beaumont (1583-1627), 
an elder brother^of Francis Beau¬ 
mont the dramatist, wrote a poem 
III the heroic couplet, called Bi, 'oortk 
Field, which was published, together 
with other remains, by his son Sir 
John Beaumont (1629). 

JOSKPH Hr,AUMONr (1616-1699), 
M.istcr of I’cterhousc, Cambridge, 
wrote a philosophical poem called 
Psyche, or fave's Mystery (1648), 
which was intended os an orthodo-K 
counterblast to Henry More’s Song 
of the Soul (sec below). 

Richard BkXTJtwAirK (1588?- 
1673), born at Kendal and educated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and I’em- 
broke College, Cambridge, left be¬ 
hind him a great amount of poetry 
of all kinds, which shows much ver¬ 
satility, but IS seldom more than 
mediocre He is generally remem¬ 
bered as Drunken Barnaby from his 
famous doggerd poem in Latin and 
ICnglisli, barneduB Itineranum, or 
liarnabee's Journal (1638). 

WlU.TAM CHAMUERLAYNE ([619 
1389), a physician at Shaftesbury 
111 Dorsetshire, wrote Pharonmda 
(1659), an hertMc pojm in hvc books, 
which contains some vigorous pas¬ 
sages. The versification, in spite of 
ruggedness, is often beautiful, and 
Mr. A. H. Bullcn has said that 
“ both in its faults and its beauties 
k bears considerable resemblance 
to Endymim." Chamberlayne was 
also the author of a tragi-comedv 
entitled Love's Victory (1658), which 
was acted after the Restoration under 
the new name (1678) of Wit led by 
the Nox, or the Poets Reimgi. 

John Ci.EVitLANQ (1613-^658), 
the son of a schoolmaster in Holy 
Orders at Loughborough, was a 
fellow of St. John's Collide, Cam¬ 
bridge, and ^stinmlshed himself, 
during the Civil War, as a soldier 
end poet on the King’s side. In 


1647 he published The Rebel Scot, 
a severe satire on the Scotch; he 
was imprisoned at Yarmouth m 1655, 
was released by Cromwell, and died 
about two years after. Some of his 
writing!) arc amatory, and, although 
conceited, contain true poetry. It 
IS said that Butler borrowed not a 
little from him in his Uudibras. 

Richard Corbet (1582-1635), 
Bishop of Oxford from 1628 to 1632, 
and then of Norwich, was a cele¬ 
brated wit and poet, and a great 
friend of Hen Jonson His poems, 
witty and satirical, were first collected 
and published in 1647. The best 
known are his foumey into France, 
and the charming Fareivell to the 
Fairies, one of the most graceful 
lyrics of its iTcriod. 

CllXRI.KS COITON (1630-1687), 
best known as the friend of Isaak 
Walton, as the translator (1685) of 
Montaigne, and as the author of the 
second part of The Complete Angler, 
added to the edition of 1676, )ivcd 
at Beresford upon the river Dove, 
celebrated for its trout. He wrote 
several poems, some of great beauty, 
olheis humorous and rather coarse. 
His Voyage to Ireland, according to 
i Campbell, seems to anticipate the 
manner of Anstey in the Bath Guide. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe (1608- 
i666), brother of Thomas, first Vis¬ 
count Fanshawe, was secretary of 
; war to Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles II. He was ambassador to 
Portugal and Siutin in the reign of 
Charles II, and died at Madrid. 
He traftislated (1647) the Pastor Fido 
of Guarini, Canioens' Lustad 1111655, 
and (1671) Mendoza’s Querer par, 
solo guerer. His song. The Saints 
Encouragenuni, is full clever 
satire, and all his verse is forcible, 
with here and there a touch of true 
poetical beauty. 

Henry King (1592-1669), chap¬ 
lain to James I, and afterwards 
(i^a) Bishop of Chichester, wrote 
chiefly religious poetry. His style 
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is not free from the fashionable con* 
, ceits of his age, but lie was capable 
of writing excellent lyric verse. 

H£nry Moke (1614-1687), feliow 
of Christ's College, Cambndge, is 
know n chiefly as one of the leaders 
of the Cambridge Platonists, and 
spent his nhole life at his Univer¬ 
sity, absorbed in theological and 
philosophical studies. Starting from 
the Puritan point of view, he became 
more and more of a mystic, and 
adopted the views not only of the 
Inter l^ntonists but of the cabalistic 
writers. His eccentric philosophical 
poem, PsychoAua Platontca, or a 
PlatoHual Song of the Sout {1642), is 
only one of a series of treatises and 
discourses, and is of very little in¬ 
terest to the liteiary student. More 
is buried in Christ's College CJhapel. 

MARriAHEi', Duc hess of New- 
CA.STI.E (1624?-1674 ), daughter of Sir 
Thomas I .ucas, and maid of honour 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, published 
a book called Poems and Fancies 
(1653). She brought out no less 
than twelve folio volumes of ]x>enis, 
plays, and philosophical prose, to 
some of which her husbancl, himself 
a playwright, contributed, hut her 
writings aic more voluminous than 
valuable. 

Katherine Philips (1631-1664), 
the wife of a gentleman at Cardigan, 
wrote under the pseudonym of Or- 
inda, and was very popular as a 
writer with her contemporaries, who 
called her the "matchless" Orinda. 
Her style is less conceited and 
quaint than usual, hut it has a dis¬ 
tinct leaning to the commonplace. 

Thomas Stanley (1623-1678), 
Ixirn at Cumberlow in fiertford- 
shire, was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Calnbridge, and, after travel¬ 
ling abroad, came back to England 
and lived in the Middle Temple. In 
1647 he published a volume of 
poems, chiefly love-songs, full of 
beautiful thought and happy fancy, 
blit marked by the usual tendency to 
odd conceits. 

John Tayixir (1580-1634), known 
as the " Water-Poet" or the " Scul¬ 


ler," was bom at Gloucester, and, 
after some service in the navy in 
his youth, set up in London as 
a waterman, and used to travel 
m a wherry along the coasts. He 
was also a great pedestrian, and 
travelled on foot from I.Kindon to 
Edinburgh, and thence to Bracmar, 
m 1618—a journey described in his 
Penniless Pilgrimage of the same 
year. Possessing a rough humour 
and a facile pen, he composed 
several strange jlr^uctions, rough 
poems and pamphlets of all kinds, 
many of them scurrilous and dull. 
Ill the list given by Mr. Goodwin 
in the Dictionary 0/ National Bio- 
gtaphy, 157 different works by 
'I'aylor are enumerated. 'I'he fol¬ 
lowing may be given as sperinicn 
titles A A'uh\ey- H'luny, or a 
D-rry Come-Tming (1619), A 7 <ery 
Merry Wheny-terry Voyage, or 
York for my Sfoney (1622) , A moit 
Horrible, ’I'eiiible, Toteiable, 'J'er- 
magant Satire (1635) I 
World turned Ups^e-dtnm (1647). 
'1 ayloi made a n.'iinc for himself by 
his attacks on well-known or notori¬ 
ous people; and Thomas Cory at the 
traveller and George Wither were 
among those who felt his satire. 

It IS almost needless to mention 
that most of the dramatists wcie 
lync poets, and that their songs are 
actually the best things of their age 
in their simplicity and freedom from 
extravagant metaphor. It is a relief 
to turn from the tortuous phrases of 
these lesser poets, to say nothing of 
Herrick and Crashaw, to the songs 
scattered through the plays of so 
late a dramatist as Shirley. In the 
dramatists' lyrics the finest traditions 
of Elizabethan poetry were preserved, 
even during a period of obvious de¬ 
cadence in verse-writing ; and these 
survived, with a certain remnant of 
life, in the more formal lyrics of 
Dryden and his companion play¬ 
wrights. The indefatigable scholar, 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, in his collections 
of Elizabethan songs. lias rescued 
many of these exquisite lyrics from 
total oblivion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PROSE WRITERS.OF THE CAROMNE PERIOD. 

§ I. Theological character of the age. John Hai.ks and William 
CHILLINGWORTH. § S. SiK THOMAS BKOWNK. § 3. ThOM \S 
Fulleh. §4. JhKEMY Taylor : liiii life. §5. His works. §6. Hus 
style; comparison with Spenser. § 7. The sectaries. Kichard 
Baxter. The Quakers ■ Fox, Penn, and Bakci.av. 

§ I. The Civil War, which led to the temporary overthrow of 
the ancient English monarchy, was in many respects a religious 
Reli io s ^ political Contest. It was a struggle for 

liberty of faith at least as much as for liberty of 
Carvitne civil government. The prose literature of this time, 
therefore, as well as of a period extending consider¬ 
ably beyond it, possesses a strongly religious or theological 
character. The blood of martyrs, it has been said, is the seed 
of the Church; and the alternate triumphs and persecutions 
through which passed both the Anglican Church and its 
countless dissenting rivals, naturally developed to the highest 
degree both the intellectual pow'ers and the Christian energies 
of their adherents. The most notable outburst of theological 
eloquence whjeh the Church of England has ever exhibited, in 
the writings of Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, and the other great 
Anglican fathers, was answered by the appearance, in the ranks 
of the sectaries, of many remarkable men, some hardly inferior 
in learning and genius to the leaders w'hose doctrines they 
opposed; while others, with a ruder yet more fervent en¬ 
thusiasm, were the founders of dissenting communities. This, 
for example, was the case with the Quakers. « 

The “ever memorable” John Hales enjoyed among his 
contemporaries a vast reputation for his immense learning and 
the acuteness of his wit. He was bom at Bath, 
isST-Ssei™ entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as a scholar 
t 504 5 • 1597, became a fellow of Merton and, in 1612, 

public lecturer in Greek. From 1616 to 1619, he was in Holland 
as Sir Dudley Carleton’s chaplain, and attended the S;mod of 
Doit. In 1619 he retired to the learned obscurity of a fellowship 
at Eton, where he passed the sad and dangerous years of civil 
strife. In 1642 his writings rendered him so obnoxious to the 
dominant par^ that he was ejected from the canonry which 
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Laud had given him at Windsor, and was obliged to hide: a 
few years later (16^), he was deprived of his fellowship, and, 
after living as a private tutor at Colnbrook, went into l^gings 
at Eton, and for some time maintained his living by the sale of 
his bool^. Dying in 1656, he left behind him the reputation of 
one of the most solid and acute intellects which his country had 
produced. The greater part of his writings are controversial, 
treating of the political and religious questions which then 
amtated men’s minds. His works were not published in full 
till 1765. His posthumous Golden Remains (1059) contains his 
valuable letters to Sir Dudley Carleton on thc^Synod of Doit 
(1618). While attending its sittings he was converted from the 
Calvinistic opinions which he had hitherto held, and took the 
standpoint of Episcopius and the Arminian divines. Both his 
controversial writings and his sermons are fine examples of 
that rich yet chastened eloquence which characterises the great 
English divines of the seventeenth centuiy', and was carrira to 
■the highest pitch of rhetorical splendour by Taylor and of 
majestic grandeur by Barrow. 

William Chillixgworth, also an eminent contro\'ersialist 
and an able defender of Protestantism, was converted to the 
Roman faith while a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and went to the Jesuits’ College at Douai. But he chiuinc- 
subscquently returned to Oxford, where, in 1634, he ^ 

renounced his new faith, and, going to all lengths the • 

other way, published in 1637 his celebrated work against Roman 
Catholicism, entitled, TAe Religion of Protestants a Sajfe Way 
to Salvation, This was an answer to a treatise, Charitv Mis¬ 
taken (1630), by a Jesuit father named Edward Knott, who had 
maintained in it that unrepenting heretics could not be saved. 
“ In his long parenthetical periods,” says Hallam, “ as in those 
of other old English writers, in his copiousness, which is never 
empty or tautological, there is an inartificial eloquence spring¬ 
ing from strength of intellect and sincerity of feeling, that can¬ 
not fail to impress the reader. But his chief excellence is the 
close reasoning which avoids every dangerous admission, and 
yields to no ambiguousness of language. . . . Throughout the 
volume, Chillingworth contravenes the prevailing theories of 
the Anglican Church ftill as distinctly as those of the Roman. 

. . . In later times his book obtained a high reputation; he 
was called the immortal Chillingworth; he was the favourite 
of all the moderate and the latitudinarian writers, of Tillotson, 
Locke, and Warburton. Those of opposite tenets, when they 
happen to have read his book, can do nothing else but condemn 
its tendency.” Chillingworth, in 1638, became canon and 
Chancellor m Salisbury; five years later he joined the Royalist 
army, and was taken prisoner at the fall of Arundel Castle. As 
be was ill he was allowed ta retire to the bishop’s palace at 
Chichester, where he died early in 1644. He is buried in 
Chichester Cathedral. 
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§ 2. The writings of Sir Thomas Browne, although less 
exclusively theological than those of his contemporaries, belong 
chronologically, as well as by virtue of their style 
and manner, to this department. Both as a man 
(1605-16821. and as a writer he is one of the most peculiar and 
eccentric of our great prose authors, and the task 
of giving a clear appreciation of him is unusually difficult. He 
Avas an exceedingly learned man, born in London, educated at 
Winchester College and at Pembroke College, Oxford, and, from 
1637 onwards, a physician in the ancient city of Norwich. 
Here he marraid and lived peacefully, enjoying the society of 
his friends, among whom w is Bishop Hall, and taking no part in 
the troubles of the Civil War. He was knighted by Charles II 
in 1671. His life was unusually prolonged, for he died in 1682, 
at the age of seventy-seven. His writings arc of a most 
miscellaneous character, ranging from observations on natural 
science to the most arduous subtleties of moral and metaphysical 
speculation. In 1646 he published the Pseudodoxia Epidemica^ 
his famous treatise on “ vulgar error*,,” to a later edition of 
which (1658) were added the even more celebrated Hydrio- 
taphitiy or Urn Burial^ and The Garden of Cyrus. Urn Burial 
was suggested by the digging up of some Roman funeral urns in 
Norfolk ; the Pseudodoxia is a curious and voluminous attempt 
to overthrow many of the common notions and erroneous super¬ 
stitions on various subjects. Hut a mere specification of his 
subject must altogether fail in giving an idea of Browne’s strange 
and fascinating writings. Like Montaigne, lie combines immense 
and recondite reading with a personal frankness and discursive 
^ simplicity; at every step the author starts some 
itsLatinism. extraordinary' theory, which he illustrates by analo¬ 
gies so singular and unexpected that they infect 
the reader with a mingled feeling of amusement and surprise; 
and all this in a style absolutely bristling with quaint latinisms, 
which would be pedantic in any other writer, but were the 
natural garb of Browne’s thought. His -diction is stiff with 
scholastic terms, with Latin epithets and past participles 
transported wholesale into English. The contrast between the 
simplicity of Browne’s character and the out-of-the-way learning 
and odd caprices of theory in which he perpetually indulged, 
makra him one of the quaintest of writers ; yet no other 
English writer has risen to so high a dignity of sombre eloquence 
as he can claim in the final chapter of Urn Burial. Almough 
his sentiments were deeply religious, he was also naturally' 
something of a sceptic, and his sudden turns of thought and 
strange comparisons keep the reader constantly awake. In his 
capacity for pursuing one idea through every con- 
^xhatuHve ccivablc (and inconceivable) manifestation, he stands 
almost alone, and his ingeimity on such occasions 
.is absolutely. portentous. For instance, in The 
Garden of Cyrus, a treatise on the quincunx, he finds quin- 
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cunxe^ on the earth, in the waters, and in the heavens, nay, 
in the very intellectual constitution of the soul. He has a 
particular tendency to dwell upon the dark mysteries of time 
and the universe, and makes us thrill with the solemnity with 
which he suggests the nothingness of mortal life and the 
insignificance of human interests when compared with the 
immeasurable ages that lie before and behind us. In all Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works an intimate companionship is estab> 
lished between the writer and the reader; but the book in which 
he ostensibly proposes to communicate his own personal feelings 
and opinions most unreservedly, is his earliest work, Religio 
Medici (1642), a species of confession of faith. In this he by 
no means confines himself to theological matters, but takes 
the reader into his confidence in the same artless and un¬ 
disguised manner as the immortal Montaigne. The images 
and illustrations with which his writings are crowded produce 
upon the reader the effect of the familiar yet mysterious forms 
that make up an Egyptian hieroglyphic; they have the same 
fantastic oddity, the same quaint stiffness in their attitude and 
general combination^ and impress the mind with the same 
air of solemn rigidity and outlandish remoteness from the 
ordinary objects of our contemplation. Browne, with Milton 
and Jeremy Taylor, is one of the three great masters of decora¬ 
tive prose. This prose of the Caroline epoch is, it must be 
conceded, a trifle debased w'hen compared with the 
virile prose of Elizabeth’s reign. It gives way to 
decadent mannerisms; it abuses the permissible 
employment of Latinity ; it trusts to fine perorations 
and far-fetched similes. Its whole effect is admirable and 
astonishing, but it is the effect of a tour de Jorce^ of a brilliant 
effort rather than of a spontaneous masterpiece. Browne is less 
clumsy in his constructions than either Milton or Taylor, who 
never cared where their sentences led them; in the variety of 
his vocabulary and his sense of beauty in words he is their 
equal, if not here and there their superior. It is merely the 
comparative smallness of his work, considered as a whole, 
that tempts us to overlook his real importance. 

§ 3 . Thomas Fuller is another great and attractive prose 
writer of the period, and has in some respects a kind of 
intellectual resemblance to Browne. Unlike Browne, 
however, he passed a very active life, and took a Thomas 

E rominent part in the Civil War, in which he em- 
raced the Royalist cause. It is said that he was 
to have been rewarded for his services with a bishopric, had 
the intention of the restored Court not been defeated by his 
death. He studied at Queens’ and afterwards at Sidney-Su^ex 
College in Cambridge, and^ having taken Holy Orders, gained 
some fame by his preaching. His uncle, Bishop Davenant', 

g ave him a prebendal stall in Salisbury Cathedral and the 
ving of Broad Windsor in Dorset. About 1641, when he had 
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resigned these preferments, he became curate of the Savoy and, 
in 1642, just at the outbreak of the Civil War^ offended the 
Parliament by a sermon. The King had left his capital and 
was on the^ eve of declarin|f war against his subjects, and 
Fuller’s advice of reconciliation with him was not palatable. 
After this he joined Charles at Oxford, and this time displeased 
the Court party by a de^ee of moderation which they called 
lukewarmness. Seeing that he thus managed to excite dissatis¬ 
faction on botn sides, his unpopularity is rairly to be attributed 
to his reasonable and moderate views. During the war he 
was attached ''as chaplain to the army commanded by Sir 
Ralph Hopton in the it of England, and took part in the 
famous defence of Basing House, when Sir William Waller and 
the Parliamentary army were forced to abandon the siege. 
During bis campaigning he industriously collected material for 
his most popular work, The Worthies of England and Wales 
((662), which, however, was not published until after his death. 
i)uring the Commonwealth he officiated at Waltham Abbey; 
at the Restoration he recovered his benefices, and was appointed 
chaplain extraordinary to the King. Posterity has associated 
Fuller’s name with his Worthies rather than with his Church 
History (1655); but this and his sermons exhibit all those 
peculiarities of style which made him one of the most singular 
writers of the age. His History of Cambridge (1655) too must 
not be forgotten. His enthusiasm as an antiquarian led him 
to write the history of his own University, and his work has, ever 
since, remained a storehouse of phrase and anecdote upon whose 
treasures every succeeding writer has had to draw. His writings 
are eminently amusing, not only from the immense number of 
curious and anecdotic details which they contain, but also from 
the odd and frequently profound reflections suggested by these 
very details. The Worthies contains biographical notices of 
eminent Englishmen, in connection with the different counties, 
and furnishes an inexhaustible treasure of curious stories and 
observations. But whatever subject Fuller treats, he places it in 
so many new and unexpected lights, and introduces, 
ilhiatrate it, so many fresh and ingenious remarks 
itmqu w. reader’s attention is incessantly kept alive. 

He was a man of a pleasant and jovial as well as an ingenious 
turn of mind; there is no sourness or asceticism in his way of 
thinking; he lights up the gravest and most unattractive passages 
with flashes of fancy, and, as frequently happens in men of a 
lively disposition, the sparkle of his wit is warmed by a glow of 
sympathy and tenderness. His learning was very extensive 
and very minute, and he drew from out-of-the-way and neglected 
comers of reading illustrations which give the mind a pleasant 
shock of novelty. One ^at source of his pictipesqucness is 
l^s frequent use of antimesis; In his style antithesis is not 
what it frequently becomes in other authors, pr. Johnson 
^|Ebr example, a bare opposition of words^ but is the juxta- 
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position of apparently discordant ideas, from whose sudden 
contact flashes forth the spark of wit or the embodiment of 
some original conception. The shock of His anti¬ 
thetical oppositions is as creative as the action of a ^ 

galvanic battery. ^ He has been accused of levity in 
intermingling ludicrous images with serious matter, 
but these images are the reflection of his own cheerful, ingenious, 
and amiable nature; and, though their oddity may sometimes 
excite a smile, it is a smile which is never incompatible with 
serious feeling. He is said to have possessed an almost super¬ 
natural quiclmess of memory, yet he has given’many precepts 
guarding against the abuse of that faculty ; in the same way, 
he has ^own that wit and ingenuity may go very well hand in 
hand with lofty morality and deep feeling. In a word, Fuller was 
an essentially wise and learned humorist with no less singu¬ 
larity of genius than Sir Thomas Browne, and with less than 
Browne’s abstract indifference to ordinary human interests. 

' § 4. But by far the greatest theological writer of the Anglican 
Church at this period was Jeremy Taylor. He was probably 
of a good but decayed family, but his father was a 
barber at Cambridge, where he was born. He Tayi^r 
received a sound education at the free grammar (1613-1667': 
school which Dr. Perse had recently founded in 
Cambridge, and afterwards, as scholar and fellow of Caitis 
College, became conspicuous for his talents and learning. ^Hc 
took Holy Orders, in 1633, at an unusually early age, and, at a 
sermon which he preached before Archbishop Laud, his youthful 
appearance and his “graceful and pleasant air” are said to 
have so attracted the Primate's notice that Taylor soon found 
himself one of his chaplains, and was presented with a fellow¬ 
ship at All Souls’ College, Oidord. His career during the Civil 
War bears some resemblance to Fuller’s, but he stood higher 
in the favour of the Cavalier party and the Court. He served 
as chaplain in the Royalist army, and was taken prisoner in 
1644 at an action fought under the walls of Cardigan Castle; 
but he confesses that on this occasion, and on others which 
brought him into the hands of the Parliament, he was treated 
with generosity and indulgence. When the King’s cause grew 
desperate, Taylor was in London^ and Charles, on taking leave 
of him, made him a present of his watch. Taylor then placed 
himself under the protection of his friend the Earl of Carbeiy, 
and resided for some time at his seat of Golden Grove in 
Carmarthenshire. Taylor was m^ied twice ; first (1659) to 
a certain Phoebe Lan^dale, who died in 1651, and afterwards, 
about 1655, to Joanna Bridges, who was reputed, without miKh 
foundation, to have been a natural dau^ter of Charles I. His 
second mfe brought him a small fortune, but be was very 
unhaj^y in his children. Dtirhig his sojourn at Golden Orove, 
Taylor kept a school, and continued to take an active part 
in the rd^ous controversies of the day. The ojunions which 
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he expressed were naturally distasteful to the dominant party, 
and, on at least three occasions, subjected him to imprisonment 
and sequestrations at the hands of the Government. In 1654 
and i 6$5, for example, he was incarcerated twice for a short 
time in Chepstow Castle. In 1658 he migrated, with some 
hesitation and reluctance, to Ireland, where he was given a 
weekly lectureship at Lisburn, and lived at Portmore, near the 
banks of Lough Neagh and the seat of Lord Conway, his patron. 
At the Restoration nis services were rewarded, not with the 
English bishopric which they deserved, but with the see of 
Down and Coifhor, to which Dromore was subsequently added. 
During the short time in wnlch he held this preferment he was 
an example of the brightest qualities that can adorn the 
office of a bishop. He died at Lisburn in 1667 ; his last illness 
was a fever. He was buried in Dromore Cathedral, which he 
had rebuilt, and left behind him a reputation, not merely for 
eloquence, but for courtesy, charity, and zeal in the discharge 
of his episcopal duties. 


§ 5. Taylor’s works are very numerous and their subjects are 
very different; we will therefore content ourselves with men- 
, tioning the principal of them, and will then endeavour 
to give a general appreciation of his genius. As a 
venial Controversialist, his best known work is the Discourse 
works. Liberty of Prophesying (1646), which must be 

understood to refer to the general profession of religious 
principles and the right of all Christians to toleration in the 
exercise of their worship. This book is the first complete and 
systematic defence of the great principle of religious toleration. 
Taylor’s aim is to show how contrary it is, not only to the spirit 
of Christianity, but even to the true interests of government, to 
interfere with the profession and practice of religious bodies. 
Of course the argument, although its application is universal, 
was intended by Taylor to secure indulgence for the Church of 
England, once dominant, but then proscribed and persecuted 
by the violence of sectarians. His Apology for Fixed and Set 
Forms of Worship (1649) was an elaborate defence of the stately 
ritual and liturgy of the same Church. Among his disciplin^ 
and practical works the longest is the very elaborate and quaint 
life of Christ, published under the title of The Great 
Exemplar (1649}, in which the details scattered 
through the four Gospels and the Fathers are co¬ 
-ordinated into one continuous narrative. Each 
chapter is^Tollowed by one or two dissertations upon points of 
practical religion arising out of it; and these, although long 
and often rambling, are always eminently picturesque. Their 
subjects cover very much the same ground as 
Taylor’s most popular work, the tui^o wonderful 
treatises on The Rule and Exercises if Holy Living 
(tbto) and on The Rsde and Exercise^ of Holy 
D^g (1651), which m^ally Gbrrespond to and 
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complete each other, forming an institute of Christian life and 
conduct adapted to every conceivable circumstance and rela> 
tion of human existence. This devotional work has enjoyed, 
among the more intellectual type of English Churchmen, a 
popularity superior to that of any other religious manual; its 
use in every condition of life is so apparent, and the practical 
piety which it recommends receives so much ornament from 
the hne, solid style of the treatise, that one cannot wonder 
at its immortality. The least admirable of Taylor’s numerous 
writings, and the only instance in which he went astray from 
his usual tone of courtesy and fairness, is his 
Ductor Dubitantimn (1660), a manual dealing with TayUr>s 
questions of casuistry'. His sermons are veiy numer- 
ous, and are among the most eloquent, learned, and 
powerful in the whole range of Christian religious literature. 
As in his chaiacter, so in his w'ritings, Taylor is the ideal 
Anglican priest, learned, well skilled in theology and the writings 
of the Fathers, and combining w'ith his consummate erudition 
an extremely practical simplicity and fervour. 

, § 6. Taylor’s style is undoubtedly overcharged with learning 
and marked by that abuse and inaccuracy of quotation which 
disfigures a great deal of the prose of the age, but 
it is always uniformly magnificent. His materials HU stylei 
are drawn from the whole extent of profane as w'cU 'attJmeMy. 
as sacred literature, and are fused together into a 
rich and gorgeous w'hole by the fire of a matchless imagination. 
No prose is more melodious than that of this great divine ; his 
periods, although often immeasurably long, and evolving, in a 
series of subordinate clauses and illustrations, a train of images 
and comparisons, one springing out of another, roll on with a 
soft and mighty sw'cll which has something of the enchantment 
of verse. He has been called by the great critic Jeffrey “the 
most Shakespearean of our great divines,” but it would be more 
appropriate to compare him with Spenser. He has the same 
pictorial fancy, the same voluptuous and languishing ,, ^ 

harmony of style. If he can m any respect be vntQfenser 
likened to Shakespeare, it is, first, in the vividness^ and sl^ke. 
of intellect which leads him to follow di^essively the 
numerous ideas that spring up as he writes and often lead him 
apparently far away from his point of departure, and secondly, 
his constant preference for drawing his illustrations from the 
simplest and most familiar objects, from the opening rose, the 
infant streamlet, the little rings and wanton tendrils of the vine,” 
the morning song of the soaring lark, or the “ fair cheeks and 
full ^’es of childhood.” Like Shakespeare, too, he was as fully in 
touch with the teiTibleand sublj^eas with the tender and affect¬ 
ing aspect of things; and, if he cduld give an exquisite picture of 
married love, he could sUso vri-ife the stem and awful sentences 
of the sermon on C^rist^s Advent to Nevertheless, 

with Spenser’s sweotnes$ hp has ogcksiQDSllIy sdmethijng of 
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Spenser’s luscious and enervated languor. The atmosphere 
of his work is close and easily satiates the reader. He had 
studied the Fathers so intensely that he had become infected 
with something of the lavish and Oriental imagery which 
abounds in many of those great writers—some of them, it 
must be remembered, Oriental not only in their style but 
also in their origin. Taking his personal character and his 
writings together, Jeremy Taylor may be called the English 
Fdnelon; bu., in venturing to make this parallel, we must not 
forget that each of these excellent writers and admirable men 
possessed the ^characteristic features of his respective country. 
F^nelon’s writing, like '^'aylor’s, is distinguished by a certain 
sweetness, which, nevertheless, is closely allied to the neat, 
clear, precise expression habitual to French authors and derived, 
not only from the Latin origin of the language, but from the 
continual preference in France for the imitation of antique 
models. Taylor, on the other hand, owes his share of the same 
quality to that rich and poetic susceptibility to natural beauty 
which gives so matchless a colour to the English poetry of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


PurUan 

vtntrrs. 


§ 7. There is a natural temptation to compare Taylor with 
Bunyan—the great Royalist divine, the master of idealistic prose 
and its celestial harmonics, the scholar and prelate, 
with the chief of the Puritan theologians, the unlearned 
observer of mankind and writer for the people, the 
master of clear, practical, incisive sentences. The two, at all 
events in their thought and personal condition, are acutely 
opposed to each other, and yet meet on the common ground of 
their spirituality and their love of Christ. Milton and Bunyan, 
the chief Puritan writers, will be discussed in subsequent 
chapters, but a few words may now be added respecting some 
of the more remarkable divines of their party. Baxter demands 
a place in the history of the period, and, with him, George Fox, 
the fanatical founder of the sect of the Quakers, together with his 
more cultivated, yet not l^s earnest follower, William Penn, and 
Barclay, who defended with the arms of learning and argpiment 
a system originally founded by half frantic enthusiasm. 

Richard Baxter, born at Rowton in Shropshire, took 
Holy Orders in the Church of England, and won a great 
reputation by his parochial work at Kidderminster; 
but, after the Act of Uniformity was passed, he left 
Church and became a Presbyterian. Few 
Authors have been so prolific as he; the multitude 
of his tracts and religious works ‘almost defies computation. 
He was remarkable for his consistency and uprightness. Dur¬ 
ing the Civil War he preserved his loyalty to the King, while 
approving the claims of the Parliament; and, after the Restora¬ 
tion, he refused Clarendon’s offer of the see of Hereford. From 
the time of his secession until the Revolution of 1688 he suffered 
jmrelenting-persecution, and was tried for libel before the brutal 
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Jeffreys. He died in London and is buried in Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. He was a man of vast learning, the purest piety, 
and the most indefatigable industry. In prison, in ei^eme 
povei^, chased lijce a hunted beast, suffering from a wcm con¬ 
stitution and a painfril and incurable disease, this meek yet 
invincible spirit still fought his fight, pouring forth book after 
book in &vour of free worship, and opposing the quiet endurance 
of a primitive martyr to the rage and t^anny of the persecutor. 
His works have little to recommend them to a modern reader, 
save their spirit of toleration, and are little known in the 
present day. The Sainfs Everlasting Rest ^650) is, how¬ 
ever, still popular, and A Call ta the Unconverted (1657) is 
remembered, if not read. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, was the 
son of a weaver at Fenny Drayton in Leicestershire, and was 
so completely without education that his numerous 
writings are filled with unintelligible gibberish, and 
in many instances, even after having been revised ' 

and put in order by disciples possessed of more learning, present 
curious and insoluble problems of meaning to the reader. The 
life of Fox was like that of many other ignorant enthusiasts; 
but he had something in him more enduring than mere 
fanaticism. Wandering about the country to preach his 
doctrines, the principal of which were a denial of all titles of 
respect, and a kind of quietism combined with hostility, not 
only to all formal cleric.1l functions and establishments, but 
even to all institutions of government, he met with constant 
and furious persecution at the hands of the clergy, the county 
magistrates, and the rabble, whose manners were then much 
more brutal than in the present day. He has left in his Journal 
(1694) a curious record of his own adventures, ^d in particular 
of two interviews with Cromwell, upon whose mind the earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity of the poor Quaker seem to have produced an 
impression honourable to the goodness of the Protector’s heart. 
Fox’s claims to the power of prophecy and to the gift of detect¬ 
ing witches bear witness at once to his ignorance and to his 
simplicity, and to the universal prevalence of gross superstition ; 
but we cannot deny to him the praise of ardent faith, deep, if 
unenlightened, benevolence, and a Christian spirit of patience 
under insults and injuries. 

William Pemk, the founder of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
played a very active and, his enemies alleged, not always very 
honourable part at the Court of James II, when Aat 

S rince, under a transparent pretext of zeal for religious 
berty, was endeavouring, by giving privileges to the ,,644^1718), 
dissenting and Nonconformist sects, to shake the power 
and influence of die Church of England, and thus to pave the way 
for the execution of his darling scheme, the establishment 6f 
the Roman Church in the country. Penn was the sem ef 
Admiral Sir WWiam Penq and was fqr a yrhile at Christ 
ENG. LIT. *** 
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Church, Oxford, but early adopted the Quaker doctrines. His 
name will ever be resTOCted tor the benevolence and wisdom 
he exhibited in founaing that colony which was afterwards 
destined to become a wealthy and enlightened state, and in 
the excellent and humane precepts he gave for the conduct of 
relations between the first settlers and the Indian aborigines. 
The Society of Friends has always been conspicuous for peace¬ 
able behaviour, practical good sense, and much acuteness in 
worldly matters. Since their principles forbid them to take any 
part in warfare, and exclude them &om almost all occupations 
but those of trade and commerce, the Friends have generally 
been thriving and rich, ihd, their numbers being 6m.ill, they 
have been able to carry out those excellent and well-considered 
plans for mutual help and support which have made their 
charitable institutions the admiration of all philanthropists. 

Robert Barclay was a Scottish country gentleman of con¬ 
siderable attainments, who published a systematic defence of 
the doctrines of the sect which had been founded by 
Robkrt the rude zeal of Fox. His celebrated Apology for 
True Christian Divinity (1676) was published 
at Amsterdam in Latin. Like many controversial 
books, however, it attained its subsequent fame in an English 
form (1678). 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TIIKOLOGIANS, &(., OF THE 
JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE 
PERIODS. 


To the great name of Taylor we 
might add a host of names whose 
wntings and piety were the bulwarks 
of the Anglican position in their 
own day, and, amid the religious 
deadness succe^ing the Puritanism 
of the Commouwialth, preserved 
the Church of England from mere 
secularity. William Laud (1573- 
1645), Archbishop of Canteibuiy; 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), Bishop of 
Norwich, fiunous too as a satirist; 


Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), 
Bishop of Winchester; and John 
CosiM (1594-1672), Bishop of Dar- 
han, to say nothing of other names, 
oontributed rather to the doctrinal 
and oontrovorsial than to the literary 
tide of things. A few prelates and 
btynien, however, should be men¬ 
tion^. 

CHAftLRS I (1600-1649) 


himself is reputed to be the author 
of the curious Icon Dasiltke, or the 
Portratture of Hi r Stur^ Majesfy in 
Hts Solitndes and Sufirings, which 
is a scries of pious meditations upon 
the troubles of his reign. The bwk 
is of little literary vtiue, but there 
seems to be no sufficient evidence to 
doubt its authorship^ John Gaudkn 
(1605-1662),anot too estimable divine, 
who became Bishop of Exeter at the 
Restoration, and was translated to 
Worcester and died two years later, 
almost certainly edited it, and even 
claimed its authorship; and, on the 
ground of this statement, Puritan 
detractors have gladly accepted the 
book as a forgery. 

John Earle (i6oi?-z665), who 
succeeded Gauden at Worcester in 
i66a, and was translated to Salis* 
biiiy in 1663, wrotei while ftilow 
of Merton, Micneottnwrafhie, or a 
Piece the World discovered in 
Essays and Characters^ which ap- 
peers to descend in a direct line 
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from the Characters of Sir Thomas 
Dverbury (sec below )l The book 
was published anonymously in 1628. 
Hallani says, " In some of these 
short characters, Earle is worthy of 
comparison with I^a Bruy^re ; in 
others, perhaps the greater part, he 
has contented himself with pictures 
of ordinary manners, such as the 
varieties or occupation, rather than 
of intrinsic character, sup[dy. In 
all, however, we find an acute obser- 
v.'ition and a happy humour of ex¬ 
pression. lire chapter entitled the 
Sceptic is best known; it is witty, 
but an insult throughout on the 
honest searcher after truth, which 
could have come only from one that 
was content to take up his own 
opinions for ease or profit." lliis 
severe remark, b^ the way, docs 
not correspond with Earle's actual 
character as known to his contem¬ 
poraries, and is, besides, a shallow 
generalisation. " Earle is always 
gay and quick to catch the lidicu- 
Ions, especially that of exterior 
appearances; his style is short, 
describing well with a few words, 
but with much of the affected c]uaint- 
ncss of that age. It is one of those 
books whidi give us a picturesque 
idea of the manners of our fathers 
at a period now become remote, 
and for this reason, were there no 
other, it would deserve to be read.” 

Owen Felltham (i6oa?-i668) 
was a Suffolk man, and lived m 
the Earl of Thomond's household. 
His work, entitled Resolves: Divine, 
Moral, Political, which he published 
first at the age of eighteen and aug¬ 
mented very largely in i6a8, enjoy^ 
great popularity for many years. 
Hallam says that Felltham is not 
only a laboured and artificial, but 
a snallow writer." He owed much 
of his popularity to a pointed and 
sententious style, which, however, 
partakes too much of the litrr.ary ' 
vices of his age to be anything but 
obsolete. ' 

Peter Hevlyn (*6oo-i66a), fel- ' 
low of Magdalen College, Oxfotd, , 


’ and prebenda^ of Westminster, was 
j a divine and historian of pronounced 
Royalist tendencies, and was de¬ 
prived of his prebend and other 
benefices for his loyalty. His Micro- 
cosmus, or a Desenttion of the Great 
World, wias publiwed in i6ai; but 
he is known principally as the chap¬ 
lain and biographer of Archbishop 
I^ud, whose life he wrote under the 
title of C^rianus Anglicus (1668). 

Sir Thomas Overburv (1581- 
1613), who was jSoisoned in the 
Tower, wrote a work entitled Char¬ 
acters (1614), which shows a great 
power of observation and consider* 
able skill in description. His charac* 
ter of A Fair ana Happy Milhmatd 
has been often quoted and is one 
of the best in the book. Overbury 
also wrote jxictry. his chief poem, 
A Wife new the Widow if Sir 
r. Overbury (1614), dealing ivith 
(he subject of marriage, produced 
many contemporary imitations. 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663), 

' fellow of Lincoln College, Oxfuid, 
who became Bishop of Lincoln at 
I tile Restoration, was one of the 
most eminent Anglican divines. He 
' wrote works on casuistry and very 
erudite scimons; but he is chiefly 
remarkable for the piety and beauty 
of his life, which is recorded in 
Walton’s Livei. 

James Usshkk (1581-16(6), the 
learned Archbishop of Armagn(x625), 
is best known by his chronological 
work. The Annals, which contains 
chronological tables of universal 
history from the Creation to ihe 
time of Vespasian. 'Lliis work was 
published in I.atin (first part 1650, 
second part 1654), and was trans¬ 
lated into English in 1658, after 
Ussher's death. The marginal dates 
of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible arc taken from Ussber. His 
Pritannicarum Etefesiarum An- 
tUfuitates (1639) should not be for¬ 
gotten. &lden spoke of him as 
" learned to a reirwe ", and pio- 
bably Selden him.<t‘lf was his only 
superior in scholarship. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

0 

JOHN M’VrON—A.D. 1608-1674. 

§ X. Milton’s early life and education. § 2 . Travels in Italy. § 3. Re¬ 
turns to England and espouses the popular party. His Areopagi/ua. 
§ 4. Made T.a.tin secretary to the Council of State. His prose works. 
§ 5. History of his life after the Restoration. His death. § 6. Three 
periods of Milton’s literaiy career. First Period, i623>i64o :—ffymn 
on the Nativity ; Comus. § 7. Lycidas. ^ 8. L’Allaro and II Pen- 
seroso. § 9. Milton's I^tin and Italian writings. His English Sonnets. 
$ la Second Period, 1640-1660 .‘—Style of his prose writings. 
§ II. Third Period, 1660-1674 -—Paradise Lost. Analysis of flic 
poem ; its versiRcation. § 12 . Incidents and personages of the pwm. 
Conduct and development of the plot § 13. Paradise Refined. 
§ 14. Samson Agonistes, 


JOMK 

Miltor 

(1608-1674). 


§ I. Above every fi^re of the seventeenth century, great or 
small, towers in solitary grandeur the sublime form of John 
Milton. It is no easy task to give even a cursory 
sketch of a life so crowded with literary as well as 
TOlitical activity. He was bom in London on 
December 9th, 1608. His father’s house was at the 
sign of the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, and his baptism 
took place at the neighbouring church of Allhallows. It is 
. interesting to note that the great Republican poet 

Hufamty. pf pp ancicnt and gentle stock, which had 

forfeited its Oxfordshire estates during the Wars of the Roses. 
His grandfather had been keeper of Shotover Forest, and when 
his son deserted his forefathers’ religion, disinherited him. This 
Son, the father of John Milton the poet, .and himself another 
John, was an ardent RepubUcan with strong leanings towards 
Puritanism, a skilled musician, and, so fiu* as we know, an 
energetic and pros^ous man. After his quarrel with his father, 
he had embraced ue ])rofession of a money-scrivener, in which, 
by industry and integrity, he made some money, and was able, 
in 16321 to retire to a j^easant county-house at Horton, not 
CoInbrook in Buckinghamshire. The poet’s mother 
was Sarah Jeffrey, the daughter of a merchant tailor in the 
City. • tiic boy evident^ gave indfesuions, from bis early 
« childhood, of the extraordinary intellectual powers 

« distinguished him from all other men ; and 

,i)is ftither, whose own culture was by no means small, aiM his 
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genius by giving; bun a generous opportunity of study and 
leisurely preparation for bis great career. He enjoyed the rare 
advantage of an education which trained him admirably for the 
profession of letters; and the proud care with which he collected 
all his youthful productions, his first verses and his college 
exercises, shows that he was well aware that of everything 
proceeding from his pen, “ whether . . . prosing or versing, but 
chiefly by this latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, was 
likely to live.” What in other men would have been a pardon¬ 
able vanipr, in him was a duty be owed to his Qum genius and 
to posterity. He'was most carefully educated, first at home, 
under the supervision of Thomas Young, who afterwards became 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. This is the ThonttCs 

? 'unius^ to whom his fourth Latin elegy (1627) is dedicated. 

rom his private tutor he went to St. Paul’s School, and from 
thence, a child in years, but a consummate scholar, to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, which he entered on February 12th, 1625. 
Of his residence at Cambridge very little is known. 

There is a legend that, from his personal beauty, he 
was known as the “ lady of the college ”; and the 
mulber^ tree which he planted is still one of the sights of 
Cambridge. He now and then refers to the University, and 
always with affection ; and it was at Christ’s that he made the 
acquaintance of Edward King, whose death he bewailed so 
magnificently in later years. Perhaps his most direct allusion 
to Cambridge is his short elegy on Hobson, the University 
carrier, a character well known both in Cambridge and in 
London—^but this tells us nothing about himself. But there 
can be very little doubt^ that Mr. Chappell, his tutor, and the 
other dons who came into contact with him were infinitely 
delighted with his wonderfully precocious exercises and prolu- 
siones. Dr. Johnson, seeking internal evidence in one of his 
Latin poems (the first, addressed to Diodati), evolved a ground¬ 
less, if not improbable, story about rustication and flogging, and, 
on the slightest evidence, traced in his later writings a strong 
hostility to the University. However, he took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1629, and did not go out of residence until 1632, 
when he graduated as Master of Arts. This fact of itself shows 
very little hostility to the place, and the intensely academical 
spirit of all his work speaks volumes in contradiction of any 
occasional and obscure expression of distaste with the mannw 
of his studies. His first attempts at poetry were made in his 
fifteenth year, while he was still at St. Paul’s; and some of^ 
his finest, mmt characteristic, and most intellectual verse was 
written durifl^ his early years at Cambridge. The sufaliihe 
Hynm on the Morning ef Christs Nativity was begun on 
Christmas Day,' 1629; and most of his ^ortqr occasipnad 
pieces; ine^iijg the wonderftil Vmes at a Setema Jfusith, 
bdoiig to his C^bridge period. 

On leaving Cambria^ ne resided for about six years at his 
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father’s seat at Horton, continuing his multihirious studies with 
unabated and almost excessive ardour, and filling bis mind with 
delight in the exquisite ^auty of the couatrv— 
rural scenery of Windsor and Eton which has 
inspired so many poets, from Shakespeare to Mr. 
Swinburne, with the love of nature for its own sake. In this 
happy environment his studies seem to have embraced the 
whole circle of human knowledge; and, however we may 
wonder at the majesty of his genius, the extent of his acquire¬ 
ments is no less astonishing. To this pieriod of his life belong 
the masque of Comus (1^34), the elegy on King called Lycidas 
(1637), and the poems called LAllegro and II Penseroso, 
which contain descriptions very applicable to Buckinghamshire 
scenery. During this epoch his mental characteristic seems 
to have been his susceptibility to the highest emotions; but, 
judging from the internal indications of his work, these emotions 
were not incompatible in him with the severest purity of senti¬ 
ment and the loftiest dignity of principle. Externally, he was 
the bodily image of his temperament, beautiful and seraphic in 
feature, not unlike the young KaffacUe, but in stature scarcely 
of the middle size. He relates with pride that he was remark¬ 
able for his corporal activity and his address in the use of the 
sword. During the whole of his life his appearance was noble 
and almost ideal; as time went on the childish beauty of his 
face was gradually exchanged for the lofty and sublime expres¬ 
sion of sorrow which we know from the portraits of his blindness 
and old age. The type of his own angels when young, when 
old he was the type of a prophet, patriot, and saint. 

; § 2. In 1638 the poet, who was now in his thirtieth year, set 
out upon his continental travels, which were then considered the 
finishing touch to a perfect education. He visited 
France, Switzerland, and the most celebrated of the 
Italiap cities^ and, being furnished with the best of 
introductions, was received everywhere with marked respect 
and admiration. “Joannes Miltonus, Anglus,” as his admirers 
addressed him, seems to have struck the learned and fastidious 
Italians with unusual astonishment; and, wherever 
he went, the youthful poet gave proo6, “as the 
manner was,” of his profound skill in Italian and 
Latin verse. It was a favourable moment for a visit to Italy; 
for the pontificate of the learned Urban VI 11 ^ although disturbed 
abroad by the Thirty Years’ War, was highly favourable to 
ItaU^ learning. Milton appears to have made the acquaintance 
of were most illustrioiis for learning and genius; he bad 

all Interview with Galileo, “^own old, a prisoner to the In- 
qubition”; and among his other friends was Giovanni'Diodati, 
a theological professor and a member of a noble house which 
mrung^orimnaily from Lucca. This Giovaimi was uncle to that 
i Carlo Diodati to whom Milton addressed the first of his Latin 
prose panej^^-of hbifriend,' “ the new Ulysses, 
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in whose memory contained the whole world,” still remains, 
and with it an elegiac distich^ from the illustrious pen of the 
Neapolitan Giambattista Manso, Marchese di Villa, the friend of 
Marino and Torquato Tasso. During his residence abroad the 
poet gave proofs, not onl}[ of his learning and genius, but also 
of his religious and political ardour, so hostile to Episcopacy 
and to the monarchical system ; ana although he had receivea 
at starting the prudent recommendation of the wise diplomatist 
Wotton to ke^ “i pensieri stretti ed il viso sciolto ” (his thoughts 
close and his face open)—which Wotton himself had borrowed 
from an old Roman courtier—^his zeal for hJk own form of 
opinion exposed him, at Rome and other places, to some in¬ 
convenience. But the real fruit of his journey remains in his 
Latin poems ; and the proof of his friendships may .... , 
be found, not only in nis charming elegiac letter, LatS^and 
written at a much earlier date to Diodati, but in Haliatt 
^ the hexameters addressed to Manso and the seasons 
which he sent to the sick poet Salsillo. In Italian he wrote 
at least as well as the majority of contemporary poets—for, after 
Tasso’s death, there arose no iirst-rate Italian poet—^but in 
Latin verse his compositions have never been surpassed by 
any modem writer, and still bear close and critical reading. 

§ 3. He spent about fifteen months abroad, and then was re¬ 
called abruptly to England by the first ominous signs of the war 
between King and Parliament. So fervent a Republi- 
can and so inveterate an enemy of Episcopacy was not Enfiand 
likely to remain an inactive spectator of the mornen- «»« 
tous conflict; he threw himself into the struggle 
with all the ardour of his natural temperament and 
convictions. From this point (1639) watch the second 

phase of his career ; we now see him as a most eloquent, but 
vehement and even furious controversialist—one of the most 
prolific writers of that epoch of agitation, producing works on 
all the burning questions of the day. fie advocat^, as might 
be expected, the establishment of Republican principles in the 
state, and waged an uncompromising warfare against the Church 
party in the kingdom. At nrst he sought to aid his small fortune 
by opening a school in Aldersgate Street; but among those 
who had the honour of his instructions the only two celebrated 
persons were his nephews Edward and John Phillips.^ These, 
the sons of his sister Anne, left several details respecting their 
uncle’s life, and. in other ways contributed to the history of 
English poetry. Milton’s actual career as a prose writer bt^an 
in the next year (1^41} with his treatise, 0 / 
touching (^urch Discipline in England^ and his defence of 
the five ministers whose counterb&t in the same year to . 
Kshop Hall’s Humble Remonstrant was known .ns Smec- 
tymnuus^ His controversial work} so successfully inaugiarated, 
continu^ without interruption until the Restoration defeated all 
h\9 hopes, and left him, in blindn^s^ poverty and dang^, with 
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nothing but the consciousness of the sincerity of his con> 
victions, and the leisure to devote the closing years of his life 
to the composition of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regatned. 

His writings In defence of Smectymuuttsv/exe directed against 
the Anglican Church. It should not be forgotten that his 
violence led him to attack, not merely the large and influential 
party represented- by Laud, but the moderate and almost 
Puritan views, of men like Hall, whose theological position, 
apart from the episcopal question, was identical with Milton*^ 
own austere c^eed. But, in the midst of these struggles, he 
turned aside to take an act've part in agitating a very important 
question which concerned the law of divorce. Some of the 
„ ^ j pamphlets of 1644 and 1645, including the famous 
TetrachordoHf were doubtless suggested by his own 
**Tetra-^^ private affairs. He had been married in 1643 to 
chordoH.’ Mary Powell, the daughter of an Oxfordshire squire 
of Royalist sympathies. It is said that this gentleman had 
borrowed large sums of money from Milton’s father, and, being 
unable to repay them, had probably sought an easy way out of 
his difficulties by allowing his daughter to make an unsuitable 
and unpromising match. However, it is hardly likely that the 
discipline of a Puritan household, in which the elder Milton 
was now living, would have proved very attractive to a girl 
of any spirit; and it is not surprising to And that she soon 
returned home. In the interval appeared the treatises on 
divorce. However, in 1645, the ruin of the Royalist cause 
and the financial distress of her father, who had taken refuge 
in besieged Oxford, brought her back to her husband. He 
forgave her; but, although three daughters were the fruit of 
their union, the rest of their married life was probably not 
very happy. Later in life he made two more experiments 
in marriage, but these must have been attempted rather 
from a desire for a housekeeper than from love. In 1644, 
PuM&ati while his works on divorce were appearing, he 
wrote his Areopagitica^ an oration after the antique 
pagitieay model, in which he addressed Parliament in defence 
of the liberty of the press. This and his tractate, 
Of EducatioHj also a work belonging to this same busy year, 
remain the best known and most widely read of his prose 
writings. The Arecpagiiica is the most sublime piece of pleading 
achieved in any age or country on behalf of its great principle, 
freedom of thought and opinion. Here, as in many ouier 
of hfe tracts, Milton rises to an almost sup^human pitch of 
eloqticmce. it was somewhere about this rime, too, that he 
be^pui^ with^ considerable pains, his History of England, 
wmdii, puUished in 1670^ comprised six short bocdts, and 
coverra a period from the earliest times down to the l<^wnian 
Conquest.' 

>v 14. In 1647 his father died; and, during all this period, his 
fisin movements seem to have been very restless. He removed 
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from house to house, carrying his small and hot very 
flourishing schotd with him. But, in 1649, occurred the event 
of his life—^his appointment as Latin secretary to . . 

the Council of State. In this post his skill as a writer * 

of Latin was employed in carrying on the diplomatic 
intercourse between the Republican Government and 
the European Powers, for at this time such correspondence was 
always carried on in Latin, the lingua fratica of diplomatists. 
In after years, when he had lost his sight, he was joined in 
these duties, first by a man named Weckherlin^then by Philip 
Meadows, and afterwards by the excellent and accomplished 
Marvell. His sight failed him altogether in 1652, but the 
weakness which caused it had been gradually coming 
on for ten years. His eyes, even from early youth, 
had been delicate; and, in his intense devotion to 
study, he had greatly overtasked them. In one of his noblest 
' sonnets (the nineteenth in most editions) he alludes, with lofty 
self-consciousness and pious resignation, to his blindness, which 
he proudly attributes to his exertions on behalf of truth and 
liberty; and, in the character of the blinded Samson, he un¬ 
doubtedly shadows forth his personal infirmity and his reflec¬ 
tions upon it. 

Connected with Milton’s high position in the Protectorate 
are passages, both in prose and verse, in which he expresses 
his sympathy with the administration and personal 
qualities of Cromwell; but his eulogy, although 
warm and enthusiastic, is free from every trace of cnmwil. 
flattery. It is probable that, while he disapproved 
of the despotic and military character of the Protector’s rule, 
he gave in his adherence to it as the least out of a large selec¬ 
tion of evils, and pardoned some of the unavoidable severities 
of a revolutionary government, in consideration of the benefits 
which it brought and of the patriotism which it fostered. He 
must, at all events, have been pleased to aid Cromwell in his 
successful efforts to raise the nation to the head of European 
affairs, and in his strongly Protestant policy. , 

His views on the Kin^s execution are clearly shown in his 
Iconoclastes (1649^ three Defensiones contra Salmasium^ 

which are the fiiut of his greatest controversy. The 
misfortunes and tragic death of Charles I naturally ^ 
excited in the minds of contemporary sovereigns 
something of that horror and alarm which was 
afterwards caused by the murder of Louis XVI. Claude de 
Saumaise, oi: Salmasius, as the name was Latinised, was one 
of the most learned men of the day, and was a professor^ at 
Leyden in Holland. Cl^^urles H, who happened to be hiding 
in the Netherlands, emplcnfed this scholu to write a heavy 
Latin pamphlet, invoking the vengeance of Heaven upmi the 
Patliamait of England. This book, die D^ensh JRegis,, 
I^idied in the November after Charles’ death, was answered 
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by Milton in 1651 with the Defensio pro PoPulo Atiglicano, 
followed in 1654 by the Defensio Secuuda, and in 1655 by 
the Pro Se Defensio. In these works, the second and third 
of which were directed against a new antagonist, Alexander 
More, professor of Greek at Middelbuig, he maintains the right 
and justifies the action of the English people in making war 
upon, dethroning, and decapitating their King, on the ground 
of his attempt^ to infringe the Constitution. Milton’s invectives 
are not less violent—^they are, in fact, very stupid and abusive 
—than those of Saumaise, More, and More’s friend Du Moulin; 
his Latinity, il goes without saying, is not less elegant; but 
the controversy does honour to neither party. Literary warfare 
was in those days coarse and ferocious ; and, in their vehemence 
of mutual vituperation, these two great scholars descended to 
weak and vulgar personalities whose exquisite Latinity forms 
but a poor excuse for brutal violence. 

The subjects of Milton’s prose writings, for the most part, 
had only a temporary interest; and their style, whether Latin 
English, is adequately represented by the works 
pfvJ^tyle: already mentioned. It has a wonderful power, 
tit involved grandeur, and picturesqueness, but its colossal and 
construction, elaborate involution cannot but put it above the 
reach of most readers. It is emphatically not an English 
prose style; it is dterely a wonderful and eloquent hybrid, 
borrowing its forms and constructions from Greek and Latin 
sources, using Latin words in preference to Saxon, and alto* 
gether applying the sonority of Latin, as far as possible, to an 
uncouth and primarily dissimilar tongue. With all his burning 
eloquence Milton is not nearly so English a writer as Hooker 
or Jeremy Taylor; the homely diction of Fuller is even nearer 
the real language. If Milton amazes and even convinces us, 
he never makes us feel sympathy; and, even in his poetry, 
we rank him with Virgil and D;inte, foreign poets, rather than 
with Shakespeare and Spenser. Among his prose works, how- 
ever, w'c should refer to the pamphlet generally called 
Into works, apology for Smcctymnuus ( 1642 ). The pamphlet 

which he defended owes its curious name to an anagram com¬ 
posed on the initials of its five authors, one of whom (dis¬ 
cernible in the ty) was Thomas Young, Milton’s early tutor, then 
Puritan chaplain at Hamburg. Then there is the Iconoclastes 
of 1649 , which, as its name shows, was intended to neutralise 
the effect of the famous Icon Basilike. The Icon^ which was in 
all probability what it professed to be—the work of the King 
represented CE^les’ sidfcrings, piety, and resignation 
vividly that, more than anything el$e> it excited public com¬ 
miseration on his behalfi Its literary merits are .pot, extra¬ 
ordinary, but, while, it retained ^ts hold on £1%^ people, 
Milton’s opposing pamp^et was and is almost forgotten. Other 
treatises, among whicn may be mentioned Tne Rtason of 
Qmterfmmt jtrgfid eigi^t Preldi^ C*640» «»d;, Tm 
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Ri&dy and Ea^ Wajf to E&tahEsh a Free Commonv/ealth 
(1659), sufficientljr exhibit in their titles the natU^ of their 
subjects. What is now most interesting to us in these con¬ 
troversial writing of Milton is the astonishing grandeur of 
eloquence to \^ich he occasionally rises in outbursts of 
enthusiasm intermingled with drier matter; and, next to this, 
we are attracted by the notices of his own personal 
feelings, studies, and mode of life, which he has 
left here and there in his eagerness to defend element in 
himself against calumnious attacks on his moral 
character. Thus his Apology for SmectytnHuus 
and his pamphlet against “ Prelaty ” contain a sin^larly tine 
epitome of his studies, projects, and literary ^pirations. The 
only work which remains to be noticed, beside those already 
enumerated, is the curious tract, Of Education. In this Milton 
has drawn up a beautiful, but entirely Utopian, scheme for 
'remodelling the whole system of training and reducing it to 
something like the antique pattern. He proposes the entire 
abolition of the present system of school and university; he 
would bring up young men with as much attention to physical 
as to intellectual development; and, in doing this, he would 
use a mechanism borrowed from the prytaneta of the ancient 
Greeks—^public institutions in which instruction should have 
an encyclopaedic character, and all the arts, trades, and sciences 
should be taught, so as to produce sages, patriots, and soldiers. 
This treatise, we have already said, was published in 1644. 

§ 5. With the Restoration, m 1660, b^ins the last, the most 
gloomy, and yet the most glorious period of the great poet’s 
career. With this event caipe a warning of distress 
and persecution to the pamphleteer who had written MUtm'tU/e 
himself down the most consistent, persevering, and kfftlfltioH. 
formidable enemy of monarchy and Episcopacy, and 
had attacked, with a particular and almost spiteful vehemence, 
the character of Charles 1 . Although those who had taken 
any share in the trial and execution of the King were excepted 
from the general amnesty^ Milton was only imprisoned, and 
was liberated after a confinement of some months. The in- 
didgence with which he was treated may be attributed either 
to consideration for his learning, poverty, and blindness, or, 
perhaps, to the intercession of some who knew how to ap¬ 
preciate his virtues and genius. It is said that Sir William 
D’Avenant successfully used his influence to spare him any 
further persecution. From this period tilt his death he lived in 
■close retirement, fer a short time in Holborn, and then in Jewin 
Street, busily occupied in the composition his great 
qitcs. Paradise hRet havitie been his principal 
^employment for seven yeears, wjts nnished in 1665, and 
publmedin 1667. 

woik, was published, with the noble tragedy oHSatnMn Agonisteif 
in 1^. On November . 8011 , 1674, MiSbn died, at the age of 66. 
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This event took place at hfs house in Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields. He was buried beside his father in Cripplegate. He had 
been married three times. His daughters by Mary 
Powell sitfvived him, and are said to have treated 
him in his old age with harshness and disrespect. 
There is a tradition of his having employed them to read and 
write to him under his dictation—irlisome drudgery to them, 
for there are d xuments extant which prove them to have been 
almost entirely without education. He married a second wife, 
Catharine Woodcock of Hackney, in 1656: this union was far 
more suitable tnan the firs* § but, two years after, his wife died 
in child-bed, and with her died the infant. His third marriage 
took place in 1663 : his wife this time was Elizabeth Minshull, a 
member of a Cheshire &mily, and was much younger than the 
poet, whom she survived. 

AU through his life Milton’s domestic relations were un¬ 
fortunate. Essentially a student and a devotee of the hard 
Puritan order, he combined predilections and prm'u- 
^meter. <l‘ces which are fetal to social life. His life, after 
his early years, was not happy: blindness, poverty, 
and misfortune, the shattering of all his cherished hopes for 
the State and religion, atta eked him at one and the same time. 

, His temper was not always sweet; he was too violent a partisan 
for charity; he was not espcciallv lovable, and, in later years, 
h& seems to have made few friends. He was infinitely earnest, 
and, like most people who are very much in earnest, had a 
small sense of humour. He pofessed the narrowest form of 
religion: his conscience led him to assent to political crimes : 
his very scruples led him astray. But his faults were mag¬ 
nificent : his want of humour only increased the majesty of his 
style: his religion taught him the immense conception of 
Paradise Lost : he defended his conscience and scruples with 
an audacious sincerity. He has been vilified and abused from 
time to time by those who think the murder of Charles 1 allied 
to the unpardonable sin : he has been deified by those who 
choose to regard Cromwell as the incarnation of sovereignty and 
religion : his reputation has been mangled and tom by partisans 
more bitter even than himselL But through his writings shines 
the true character of the man : his purity, nobility, his con¬ 
victions, his high ideals, his love to God, ana his pity for fallen 
man, are evj&nt and cannot be mistaken. Of all English 

¥ >ets he is the most pure, the most sublime, the most unearthly. 

here are others more directly rdigious, but there is none who 
lea^^the earth so fer bdiind as he *'that rode sublime upon 
theTserai^-wings of Ecstasy.*^ 

16,-Milton’s litera^ career ’divides itself into three great 
periods—^his youth, his manhood, and bis old age. The fim of 
. these, shaking roughly* OktendS from 1623 to 1640 ; 

^ r seeobd fr^ 1640 to f66o; aitd the third from 

the.Restoration to the poet‘e-dea& in 1674 . During 
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the first, he produced the larger body of his miscella¬ 
neous poetry, including verses of a very tender and graceful 
character ; during the second, he was chiefly oceupied with his 
prose writings, \imose invigorating effect and senous, exalted 
style lead on to the occupation of the third period, the slow 
and elaborate composition of Paradise Lost^ Paradise Regained^ 
and Sa^on Agontstes. Finally, the characteristic of the early 
epoch is grace; in the middle epoch we recomise force and 
vehemence; in the last, an almost unapproachable sublimity. 

In the early, almost boyish poems—the Verses ataSolemu 
Musicky the poetical exercises written at school and college, 
and the Hymn on the Nativity —^there are, it is at .< 
once obvious, certain qualities of thought and ex- aSpi^n 
pression which distinguish Milton from all other 
poets. Chief among them is that majesty of con- 
ception which, in Dante, was not free from harsh- 
ness and ruggedness, but, in Milton, is combined 
with consummate harmony and grace. The austerity, however, 
remains in a modified but still remarkable form, the result of 
his Puritan cast of thought, whose stamp nothing could efface 
in his works. In addition, these poems, occasional and some¬ 
times trivial although their subjects are, display a scholarship 
so vast and complete that it would have overwhelmed and 
crushed a power of original conception less mighty than Milton’s. 
Above all, even in the least elaborate of his poems, there is always 

E resent that solemn, full melody which made a later poet address 
im as the " God-gifted organ-voice of England.” His music, 
indeed, rolls in a long succession of mighty chords from begin¬ 
ning to end of his work, sounding out the most .astonishing 
and bewildering combinations of phrase. There is no poet 
whose imagery is so various and profuse, and yet so admirably 
designed to work in harmony towards the general meaning 
and effect. The construction of the Hymn on the 
Nativity is a case in point—it is wonderfully artful 
and well connected. Image crowds into the mind 
after image, fact after fact. First, there are the pre¬ 
fatory stanzas, describing the peace of the world at Christ’s birth. 
Then, having thus engendered a "solemn stillness,” in which 
the pealing notes of his triumphant music sink to a whisper, 
he transfers it to the night of the Nativity—to the silent winds, 
the noiseless lapping of the waves, the " steadfast gaze ” of the 
stars—whispering gently and more gently until the shepherds’ 
voices," simply chatting in a rustic row," break in upon the 
hdfoea air. immediately follow the angelic voices risipg in a 
great crescendo^ until, with one nunited crash of ^ the " crystal 
spheres,” the vast p^pective^f Heaven is disclosed, a&d 
cherubim and soraidiim burst into the harmony of 
Redeemer’s cracfle-soiw. AJmid their joyful strain the mind is 
fuled with dreams^and visions of the Golden Age, rising and 
foUhlg with the heavenly melody, embracing teons in their gras;^ 
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and heralding, in this first day of man’s happiness, the last day, 
and the destruction of earth and sin. And as the angels’ song 
dies away and the dawn of Christmas Day grows in the East, 
we hear the distant wailing of nations, the heathen ahd their 
gods, blinded and cast down by the new strange light which 
breaks over the head of the incarnate Lord. They disappear, 
“flocking shadows,” in the cold wind which announces the 
break of day ; and, turning from these wild discords, in which 
the clash of cymbals and drums blends with the antiquated 
chant of priests and the dancing of worshippers round wreathed 
altars, the song finishes in | gentle minor key beside the new¬ 
born Bqbe, hushing itself in His sleep. This magnificent 
ode is a‘ fitting prelude to Paradise Lost : its style is in no 
way different. As time went on, Milton’s learning may have 
grown, but the “grand style” of his earlier and later years 
was not very different: the sublimity of the Nativity Hymn 
has no rival in any part of his work. 

We have already spoken of that peculiar and fancifiil enter¬ 
tainment called the Masque, which was so common in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I, and had been 
* brought to the perfection of a fine art by many 
poets and dramatists, but in particular by Ben 
Tonson, and once by Shakespeare himself in Midsummer 
NighVs Dream, Milton proved himself in no way behind his 
predecessors. In the elegance and refinement of this half 
dramatic, half lyric kind of composition, he was their equal: 
in loftiness and purity of sentiment he far surpassed all save 
Shakespeare. Ben Jonson and the rest had exhausted their 
courtly and scholarly fancy in praising princes and noblemen 
who were not the models of their time, and debasing the coin 
of their genius by stamping it with unworthy heads and fulsome 
inscriptions. The masque was thus little more than a vehicle 
for neat and far-fetched adulation. Milton used it to convey 
ethical lessons—^not merely superficial moralities, but high 
abstract imaginations. The “ Mask of Comus ” was “ presented 
at Ludlow Castle, 1634, before the Earl of Bridgc- 
MntatJm water, then President of "Wales.” The Earl was 
an accomplished nobleman, and one of the most 
powerful personages of the time; his office was to act as 
viceroy on the "Welsh frontier; and the splendid castle of 
Ludlow, one of the finest and strongest of medieval fortresses, 
was his residence. Its romantic neighbourhood, now, as then, 
wooded and rocky, was at that time a huge forest, out of which 
rose tall hill of Ludlow wiUr the town, church, and cdittle 
on'its summit. The legend iiffhat Lord Bridgewater’s daughter, 
l^y Alice jetton, with two^ her brothers, lost her way in 
the forest, and so suggested the object of the masque. The 
stor^ on the other hand, may hive grown out of the poeni; 
at all events, it gives us scenery which can still,be a^q^feciated; 
^d die actors in the ^ece were the two young gentlemen and 
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La 4 y Alice. The part of the Attendant Spirit was taken by 
Milton’s friend, Henry Lawes, a musician who had studied 
in Italy and was the composer of the music accom¬ 
panying the lyric portion* of the masque. Lawes’ 
part in the play is Eluded to in line 84 of the piece, 
when the Spirit ends his prologue by explaining that he has 
exchanged his celestial trappings for the clothes of Lawes and, 
as he delicately hints, the livery of the house of Bridgewater. 
It was Lawes who contrived to get the poem written, as he 
acknowledges in his dedicatory preface to Lord Bracldey, the 
son of his patron y and, somewhere about this *time, Milton 
seems to have recognised his generous offices in a very com¬ 
mendatory sonnet, in which he gives Lawes’ very charming airs 
a much higher place than posterity has assigned to them. 
The chq^acters of the masque arc few. There is the lady 
with her two brothers; there is the Attendant Spirit; and 
there is Comus, a. wicked enchanter who is the allegorical 
representative of vicious and sensual pleasure. The plot is 
exceedingly simple, and lyric rather than dramatic; for the 
delineation of passion has no part in the poet’s 
plan, and the abstract and ideal nature of the PMattd 
dranmtis personce^ their intentional lack of flesh 
and blood, is of itself a device calculated to raise 
the mind of the reader or spectator into the pure atmosphere 
of philosophical and Platonic beauty. Dialogue is used with 
an inexpressibly noble result, although, considered merely as 
dialogue, it is not a great success. Each speech forms, so to 
speak, an exquisite soliloquy setting forth, in pure and musical 
eloquence, lofty and abstract ideals. The poem combines that 
severe and statuesque classical grace which we expect to meet 
everywhere in Milton, with an unrestrained sense of natural 
beauty; its Hellenic rhythm, its Platonic philosophy, is leavened 
with that quality which, most of all, brings back to our minds 
the dramatic poets—Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. 
While the dialogue itself has a lyrical form, it is interspersed 
with songs of consummate melody—for instance, the drinking 
chorus of Comus’ rout, the song “ Sweet Echo,” and the recita¬ 
tives of the Attendant Spirit. Milton may have used English 
models, such as Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess and 
Jonson’s masques and fragment of a pastoral drama; 
but the cast of his work is altogetner colder and 
more foreign. The AnUnta of Tasso, P<utor 
Fido of Guarini, and the A done of Marino are its real sources; 
Milibn’s genius simply took their insipid and cohventiona! 
pastoral and-jrave it a new cotfur. In his lin^ to Manso 
ae iiKntions Tasso and Marineywith much appreciation; and, 
altogether, we may be certain that he preferr^ their scholarly 
work with its gental purity t^Mihe constantly licentions and not 
^ways-very cultivated model set him by the English dramatists. 
At thO'same time, Jonson and Fletcher themselves owed a great 
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deal to Tasso, and Fletcher’s work always shows a strong 
tendency to the Italian type of literary model. If they show 
a more exuberant lyrical reeling, they have none of the calm¬ 
ness and dignity of Milton, who, in this respect, surpasses all 
poets. It is this perpetual serenity and evenness which makes 
Milton something of a stumbling-block in the reader’s way: 
sometimes^ in Comus, there is a very narrow line between it 
and frigidity. The student of these early poems knows, how¬ 
ever, that, beneath this smooth exterior, th^e is a mine of 
beauty, both of phrase and thought, in which the careful 
searcher may,discover inexhaustible supplies. We have still 
another fragmcAt written by Milton in this manner— 
„ the ArcadeSy performed before Lady Derby at Hare- 
field by various members of her family. His poetry, 
however, has but a very small share in this masque, jTor most 
of the entertainment was made up, according to custom, of 
dances, music, and scenic transformations. Although Milton’s 
portion is comparatively small, it exhibits all his usual 
characteristics. 

§ 7. The pastoral elegy entitled was written in memory 

of Milton’s friend and fellow-student Edward King, drowned 
in the Irish Channel in 1637, while crossing from 
Chester to visit his friends and relatives. His vir- 
tues and accomplishments were great, and he had 
intended to take Holy Orders. Here again, in the general tone 
of the poem, we easily trace the influence of Milton’s favourite 
Italian models, with whose scholarlike spirit and elaborate diction 
he was so deeply saturated. The irregular, ever-varying, musical 
measure of the verse proclaims it to be a canzone of which the 
greatest poets of Italy might well have been proud. We may 
safely say that, since the occasional short canzoni of Petrarch 
and the series of delicate poems which occur at intervals 
throughout Boccaccio’s work, European literature has never 
been enriched with so masterly a song as this gentle diige. 
Throughout the poem we meet with a mixture of rural descrip¬ 
tion, classical and mythological allegory, and allusions borrowra 
from Christian theology ; and nothing is more singular than the 
skill with which the poet has combined elements apparently so 
discordant into one harmonious whole. The reader feels no 
shock at the apparent incongruities of the piece; the allusions 
ari, in the first place, extremely numerous and various, and 
the whole poem has a very abstract air of poetical licence^; the 
transitions are managed with great art; and the attention is 
continuii^ diverted by the ^exquisite descriptions of natural 
scenei^, nowers, and the feikous rivers immortalised by the 
gre^i^'.poets of antiquity. £vi;n if it is surprising to find St. 

appearing among the sea-nymphs, and Milton’s objec¬ 
tions to the Anglican ssrstem brought into connection with the 
fables of ps^n mythology, it must be owned that the Prince of 
Apostles and controversial theology make, in this dress, a 
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very appropriate figure in a poem whose form is pagan with the 
paganism of the l^naissance. And, in the force of imagina¬ 
tion and the perpetual beauty of imagery which is displayed 
from beginning to end, the sensitive reader forgets the fogical 
exceptions made by his reason. Here, too, we realise how 
great a mastery Milton possessed over all the melody of which 
the English language is capable. ^ From a solemn and psalm¬ 
like grandeur to the lightest delicacy and playfulness, every 
variety of music may be found in Lycidas. It is one more 
example of the truth proved by Surrey, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare, that our harsh and rugged Northern speech 
may be made to echo the softest melody of the Italian lyre. 

§ 8. The two descriptive poems, VAllegro and 11 Penseroso^ 
are a pair of cabinet pictures, the one the complement and coun¬ 
terpart of the other. They are of nearly the same 
lenrth, written in the same metre, and consisting, 
with the exception of a few longer and irregular lines 
of invocation at the beginning of each, of the short- 
rhymed octosyllabic measure. VAllegro {i.€. the cheerful man) 
is a picture of scenery, occupations, and amusements seen, to 
use our homely metaphor, through rose-coloured spectacles. 
II Penseroso represents the moody temperament engaged in 
looking at objects of the same kind. The idea is eminently 
artiticial; but, through the medium of these poems, composed, 
in all probability, in the pleasant retirement of his father’s 
Buckinghamshire house, we see something of the poet’s two- 
sided personality—cheerful without frivolity, and melancholy 
without despondency. The strong parallelism between the two 
pieces may be studied in detail by the curious reader. The 
opening of LAllegro^ banishing Melancholy to her 
“ Cimmerian desert,” corresponds to the exile of 
“vain, deluding joys” at the beginning of II Pen¬ 
seroso. Conversely, the invocation of Joy in the one corresponds 
to the sublime impersonation of Melancholy in the other, whose 
wonderful details could be transferred to stone by no lesser artist 
than Michael Angelo. The cheerful disciple of Euphrosync is 

g reeted in the morning by the lark, the cock, and the hunter’s 
orn, and takes his timely walk “ by hedgerow elms on hillocks 
green ” to see the sunrise “ robed in flames and amber light.” 
The passage following the sunrise—the sights and sounds of 
early morning, the gradual unfolding of the landscape under the 
growing radiance—is an important chapter in the literature of 
natural beauty. This is succeeded by a charming picture of rustic 
life and of a village festival, in which every line seems to keep 
time with the “merry bells” and “jocund re^cks.” The day ends 
in, ghost-stories and fairy-tales, related round the farm-house Arc, 
to an accompaniment eA “ nut-brown ale.” From this picture* 
of rural pleasures (“ the hounds aitid born ” are but heard afer 
off as they “ cheerly rouse the slumberii^ mom ”) we pass to 
the more courtly and studied pastimes of a great city—toe tour- 
SNG. LXT. U 
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iiament, the marriage-feast, and the drama. Milton here takes 
occasion to praise Jonson and Shakespeare, and then passes, 
by a natural transition, to one of the most admirable of the 
many passages in which he celebrated and exeillplified the 
charms of music, terminating his poem with the praise of his 
favourite art. He had inherited his father’s passion and talent for 
music; and afterwards, in his poverty and blindness, it was his 
best, and pe; haps his highest, consolation. Certainly no poet 
in any language has so plainly shown his intense susceptibility 
to its charm. The passage in VAlle^o is the most perfect 
representation'‘in words ctf the execution of that quaint and 
melodious Italian music which inspired, not only a lesser genius 
like Lawes, but the greatest English master of mstru- 
mental and vocal music, Henry J^urcell. But in Jl 
I'cnsemso. Penssroso^ instead of all this cheerful wzdking in the 
bright dawn and loitering in villages till sundown, 
we find the poet walking— 

" Unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon." 


The sounds he hears arc no longer the song of the lark or the 
whistling of the peasant, but the “ even-song ” of the nightingale, 
and the “far-oflf curfew” resounding across the fens. He 
meditates over the glowing embers in “some still removed 
place,” or passes the long watches of the night in penetrating 
the mysteries of philosophy, or reading ancient tragedy, or in 
poring over chivalrous legends. His mornings are by preference 
cloudy and damp: he eschews the noonday sun and walks in 
the deep recesses of some fairy-haunted forest, or rests beside 
a brook where his imagination is kindled to hear mysterious 
music. The final pleasure he demands from his mistress 
Melancholy is a cloister or a hermitage where he may live 
with her. 

No analysis can give any idea of what anthologists used to 
call the “ beauties ” of these poems. There is har^y an aspect 
Pictorial external nature, beautiful and sublime, terrible and 
^ peaceful, which is not expressed or suggested here— 
thftwo sonietimes in that condensed, sketchy form which, 
pMmt. jjg infinite pregnancy, is so characteristic of the 

highest )>oetry. Whole pictures arp expressed in a single word; 
as, for example, the “ dappled dawn ”; the hill “ hoar ” with 
the floating mists of dawn ; the “ fallows grey ” ; the towers of 
the andffint manor “ bosomed high in tufted trees ”; the “ tanned 
haycock*’; the “peasants^ dancing in the chequered shade.” 
Afi^in, the whole description of Melancholy in // Penseraso is an 
extraordinary instance of thq^ power of words, which would be 
marred by selection : the song of the nightingale “ smoothing 
the rugged brow of night ” comes to ps as a revelation, as the 
j^estact expression of what we have felt ourselves. The picture of 
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the “wandering moon ... stooping through a fleecy cloud” 
once more puts our wordless sensation into a definite shape, 
binding it to us by an exquisite and final formula. Images, 
mental and visual, pass before us in an endless train: the 
glowing embers that “teach light to counterfeit a gloom”; 
Tragedy “ sweeping by in sceptred pall ”; the “ iron tears ” 
drawn down the cheek of Pluto by the soflg of Orpheus ; the 
“ minute drops ” falling as the shower passes away ; the high- 
embowBd roof” and “ storied windows ” of a Gothic cathedral, 
with their “ dinr religious light ”—all these phrasos stamp for us 
the finest, if some of the commonest impressions of life; and 
yet all have their soul concentrated in one single word. To 
enumerate all the pictures contained in these two poems would 
be to transcribe them word for word: but perhaps the finest 
thing in either is the passage which describes the curfew 
sounding— 

'• Over some wide-watererl shore, 

Swinging low with sullen roar." 

Anyone who has even the dullest imagination must see at once, 
from the slow trochaic movement of the lines, how the whole 
scene and the sound itself spring up before us with minute and 
manifold suggestion. It is the suggestive character of VAllegro 
and 11 Penseroso which makes them so admirable. The reader 
can never forget the impression which their detail leaves upon 
him. But the general scheme of the poems is not very valuable, 
and savours too much of that juvenile affectation and ambitious 
simplicity which was the bane of Italian poetry' after Tasso's 
time. Often, as some image in 11 Penseroso reveals itself to us 
more clearly than ever before, we are met by the contrast 
between the outward pose affected by the poet and the un- 
- studied and natural sublimity of his thought. The poems are, 
indeed, rare and priceless pictures in a comparatively worthless 
frame. But, in a better setting, their intrinsic" value would 
probably have been less. 

§ 9. In this connection we may glance at Milton’s experi¬ 
ments in Latin and Italian verse, w'hich doubtless went a long 
distance towards shaping the form of his English character 
poetiy, and belong entirely to his youth. In the o/MtHan't 
happiness with which he has copied and reproduced 
the style of classical and antique poets, Milton has 
no rival among the modern writers of Latin verse. Not even 
Buchanan, and far less Johannes Secundus and his school, have 
attained a more perfect purity of expression, or—a for more 
important and dimcult matter—have so completely assimilated 
antique thought writhout spoiling their work by the intrusion of ■ 
modem ideas. He not only writes like Tibullus and Propmius ; 
he feels as they felt: we never meet with modem sentiments 
incongruously masquerading in classical costume. Still, as was 
remamed above, Milton’s type of thought was invariably so 
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classical that it transformed modem subjects into its own shape 
with a most deceptive ease. We have already referred to the 
epistles addressed' to his friends, the delightful letter addressed 
to young Carlo Diodati, and the lines to Manso, which, apart 
from their soft and fluent rhythm, are interesting from the fact 
that they contain Milton’s project of an epic upon King Arthur. 
The personal and intimate character of these verses brings us 
nearer to the thoughts, tastes, and individual occupations of the 
poet. They are totally free from any likeness to a cento or 
pasticcio; thejfc have not that air of the Gradt^s or any other 
artificial help which is uite prevailing defect of modern Latin 
poetry: their author thinks and feels and writes with ease in 
the language which he employs. In many passages, too, of 
these poems, we meet with striking examples of Milton’s wonderful 
power of conception ; his splendid verses, In Quintum Novem- 
Oris (i.e. for November 5 th), are full of lofty images which give 
us a foretaste of Paradise Lost. His Italian poems 
ffisriaitttH consist of a canzone and a few sonnets written in 
faithful imitation of Petrarch ; but, while he uses his 
metre with a fine freedom, we feel that these are nothing more 
than experiments, and that their thought docs not run very 
easily. 

As a writer of sonnets it would, of course, be unjust to try 
Milton by the standard of these Italian poems; and, even 
among the English sonnets, there are one or two 
whose elephantine playfulness makes us blush for the 
smne . poet’s want of humour—a defect which he usually 
took some pains to conceal. But those which remain are of 
that lofty, grave, and solemn character which was most con¬ 
genial to his spirit. Their position in the very interesting 
history of the English sonnet is curious. The Elizabethan 
poct.s, so far as form was concerned, had followed their own 
sweet will, and rhymed their sonnets as they chose; their style 
was, however, manifestly, although never slavishly, Italian. 
Milton, correct even to pedantry, rhymed and constructed his 
sonnets on the correct Italian type; their form is as ftiultless 
as Petrarch’s. But nothing is less Italian than his matter 
and his style. Macaulay has observed the difference between 
Petrarch’s and Milton’s method of expression. It is certainly 
curious that Milton, full of conceits and allusions at other times 
and in other forms of verse, should have adopted this essentially 
artificial and affected vehicle for his most personal and least 
embeUisbed thoughts. Macaulay has compared these sonnets 
to the collects of the Angliban Liturgy: they do not deal with 
love, but with religion, patriotism, and domestic affection. The 
finest are as follows : 1. To the Nightingalej VlII. When (he 
Assault was Intended to the Cifyj AlII. To Mr. H* La/Wes an 
his AirSf another of those splendid passages in piaise of music; 
XVI. To the Lord General Cresmoelly recapitulating the chief 
victories of that captain ,* XVI 11 . On the Late Massacre in 
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Piedmont^ ascribed to the year 1655 ; XIX. On his Blindness, the 
most sublime of all the senes ; XX. To Mr. Lawretice, an invita¬ 
tion to a friend, describing the pleasures of a “ neat repast of 
Attic taste,” and resembling, with certain differences, Horace’s 
“Martiis coclebs quid agam Kalendis”; XXII. To Cyriac 
Skinner, containing another utterance on his blindness, mil of 
pious resignation and patriotism—neither of a common order, 
but deeply tinjged with that awful spirit of courage and infinite 
endurance which is not the least distinction of this great and 
unsurpassed genius. Lastly, in the twenty-third and last sonnet, 
which bears a distant and somewhat general tesembUnce to 
certain p^sages in Dante’s Vita A'uova, and will fully bear 
a comparison with the famous Levbmmi il mio pensier of 
Petrarch, he describes a dream or vision of his second wife, 
lost to him early in their wedlock and deeply lamented. 

§ 10. The second period of Milton’s litcraiy life is filled with 
political and religious controversy. In the v(*r>' voluminous 
prose works belonging to this epoch we see at once 
the ardour of his convictions, the loftiness of his 
personal character, and the force and grandeur of tnxverstai 
his genius. They form the intellectual link between 
his youthful poems and his mature epics ; and those Mtiton's 
who are unacquainted with them not only miss a 
stage in the development of his genius, but are utterly 
incapable of forming any idea of his entire personality. Whetlier 
written in Latin or in English, these productions bear the 
ineffaceable stamp of their author’s mind. They are crowded 
with vast and abstruse erudition, and all their learning is fused, 
as it were, into a burning mass by the fervour of enthusiasm. 
We have already said something of their style and of its weighty 
and ornate ma^ificence. It must not, how'cver, be imagined 
that, because their thought is un-English, these pamphlets 
are in any sense unreadable. They are, like every masterpiece 
of eloquent and heavy-laden st}de, difficult reading, but they 
ore never pedantic and cumbrous. At intervals their manner 
becomes almost supernatural, when they burst out into the 
supreme eloquence of piety and patriotism, “ a sevenfold chorus 
of halleluiahs and harping symphonies” ; or when, harassed by 
calumny, he unfolds m majestic periods his studies, labours, 
and literary aspirations. No prose style ever presented so 
hopeless a subject for imitation ; no disciple could ever hope 
to borrow the immense length and involution of the sentences, 
or mcLTshal his own style in step with its measured, professional 
tread. Even when writing in English, Milton seems to think 
in Latin, constantly using Latin inversions and words of Roman 
origin; and this is the quality which has made the ordinary 
reader a stranger to his prose. In this peculiarity of style he 
was stiU guided by Italian preferences: the great Italian 
historians, like Guicciardini, formed their style in imitation 
of Livy; while the writers of diali^es modelled themselves 
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almost slavishly on the philosophical and rhetorical treatises 
of Cicero. Milton’s prose is rather that of Quintilian, rejoicing 
in freedoms forbidden by the strictly classical authors, and 
manifesting the real suppleness of Latin. To repeat what we 
said a little earlier in this chapter, the finest of these tracts, 
or, at least, the most interesting to the literary student, are the 
Areopagitica^ the Defensio Pro Poptdo Anglicano and the 
Defensio Secunda, the Reasons for Church Government ur^ed 
against Prelaty^ the Apology for Smectymnuus^ and the treatise. 
Of Education, 

§ II. No spectacle in literary history is more affecting and 
sublime than the picture ^ Milton, blind, poor, persecuted, and 

^ ^ solitary, “fallen upon evil days and evil tongues, 
^i^h dangers and with darkness compassed round," 
Milton's and retiring into obscurity to compose the immortal 

later h/e. gpieg which have placed him among the greatest 

poets of all time. He approached his task with a calm 
confidence which was the fruit of long meditation, profound 
study, and fervent prayer, approving himself by this pre¬ 
paration the last of the four great epic poets of the world. 
Homer is the representative of the boyhood of the human race, 
Virgil of its manhood. These two, between them, typify the 
glory and greatness of the pagan world, as exhibited beneath 
Its two most splendid forms—the heroic age of Greece, and the 
Augustan age of the Roman empire. Christianity opens a new 
era in the histor} of mankind, and finds its Homer and Virgil 
in Dante and Milton, the greatest of all Christian religious 
poets, and representatives of the two most brilliant phases of 
European literature. Dante typifies the logical, concrete, and 
systematic side of Christianity—Catholicism with its Aristotelian 
formulas ; Milton represents its speculative, abstract, and in¬ 
ductive side—^the Platonic theories of Protestantism. The 


philosophical difference which lies between the two opposing 
parties in the Christian world can never be seen more clearly 
than in this comparison between the two epic poets. Dante’s 
work is marked throughout by a predominant intensity, which 
seeks aid from material and comprehensible parallels ; Milton’s 
chief characteristic is a sublimity which is enhanced by a general 
vagueness and immensity of comparison. Dante leaves nothing 
to the imagination ; he fills in his picture with an exact accuracy, 

S ainting ideal objects in colours which translate them into reality : 

lilton courts his reader’s imagination, throwing an ideal mist 
round real objects. 

Paradise Lost^ originally composed in ten books or cantos, 
was afterwards re-divided into twelve. The actual composition 
—for the work had doubtless been meditated for 
years—occupied about seven years; that is, from 
1658 to 1665. The following rapid analysis of the 
poem is condensed from Miltoms own arguments, 

, which are prefixed to the various cantos. In Book 1 , after 
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the exordium giving the general scheme of the work and 
invoking the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is described the 
council of Satan and the infernal angels, their determination 
to oppose the designs of God in the creation of the earth and 
the innocence of our first parents, and the erection of Pan¬ 
demonium, the palace of Satan. Book 11 continues the debates 
of the evil spirits ; Satan consents to undertake the enterprise 
of temptation, and makes a journey to the gates of Hell, which 
he finds guarded by Sin and Death. We are transported in 
Book III to Heaven, where God the Son offers*Himself as a 
propitiation for the foreseen disobedience of Adiini. At line 416 
we return to Satan, who enquires the road to the newly created 
Earth of Uriel, the angel of the Sun, and, following it, descends 
upon earth disguised as an angel of light. Book IV brings him 
within sight of Paradise, where Adam and Eve are living in a 
state of innocence. 'I'hc angels set a guard over Eden, and 
Satan is arrested while endeavouring to tempt Eve in a dream, 
but is allowed to escape. In Book V Eve relates her dream to 
Adam; he comforts her, and, after their morning prayer, they 
proceed to their daily employment. They are visited by the 
angel Raphael, sent to warn them ; and he relates to Adam the 
story of the revolt of Satan and the disobedient angels. This 
nan'ative is continued in Book VI, in which Raphael narrates 
the triumph of the Son over the rebellious spirits; and in 
Book VII, he proceeds, at Adam’s request, to tell the history 
of the creation of the world. Adam, in Book VIII, pursues his 
conference with the angel, and describes his own state and 
recollections, his meeting with Eve, and their union. Then 
follows the book of the temptation. Book IX—first of Eve, and 
then of Adam. The Son, in Book X, judges and delivers 
sentence upon Adam and Eve, who are instructed to clothe 
themselves. Satan, triumphant, returns to Pandemonium, over 
a causeway which Sin and Death have made from Earth to 
Hell through Chaos ; but, having recounted his success, is 
transformed with all his angels into serpents. Meanwhile, 
Adam and Eve bewail their fault, and determine to implore 
pardon. Book XI relates the acceptance of Adam’s repent¬ 
ance by the Almighty, who, nevertheless, commands his 
expulsion from Paradise, and sends the angel Michael to 
reveal to him the consequences of his transgression. Eye 
laments her exile from Eden, and Michael shows Adam in 
a vision the destiny of man before the Flood. This prophetic 
picture is continued in Book XII with the history of the 
fate of humanity from the Flood onwards. Adam is com¬ 
forted by the assurance of the Redemption and the rehabilita¬ 
tion of man, and by the account of the Church’s destinies; and 
the poem terminates in solemn tranquillity with the departure 
from Paradise. 

The peculiar form of blank verse which Milton employed in 
his epics was, if not his actual invention, at least applied first 
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by him to the narrative or ei>ic form of poetry. Although it 
consists mechanically of precisely the same elements as the 
, dramatic metre handled by Shakespeare and his 
UaJtwne. Contemporaries, this kind of verse, in the hand of 
Milton, acquires a music of a totally different form 
and rhythm. Shakespearean blank verse is an irregular and 
flexible medium of expression ; its use in comedy, for instance, is 
singularly ela tic, and in bright, humorous plays, like Fletcher’s 
IVild-Goose Chaser it almost loses its own semblance. But the 
epic verse of Milton is essentially regular, solemn, and dignified, 
and every line? bears sc tasion. Meanwhile, it keeps all its 
dramatic flexibility without breaking the limits of prosody, and 
with so inexhaustible a variety that it is almost impossible to 
find two verses of similar structure and accentuation within a 
near distance of each other. There is no more purely artistic 
poem in the world. Every modification of metre, every possible 
combination of emphasis, is employed to vary the harmony; 
and in this respect Milton has given to his metrical structure 
an ever-changing cadence, as beautiful in itself, ahd as 
delicately responsive a vehicle of expression, as the multi¬ 
tudinous billow-like harmonies of the Homeric hexameter, 
whose regular and yet v.^ried rise and fall h«is been constantly 
likened to the roll of the ocean. 

§ 12. In the incidents and personages of the poem we find, 
at one and the same time, extreme simplicity and the richest 
The d t' complexity of invention. Where it suited his purpose, 
persons"/^ Milton closely followed the severe condensation of 
^'Pat^ue the Scriptural narrative and kept to its brief epitome 
of the history of primitive mankind; but, where his 
subject required invention, he showed that no poet ever surpassed 
him in fertility of conception. In his description of the fallen 
angels, of the splendours of Heaven, of the horrors of Plell, of 
the idealised natural loveliness of I’aradise, we recognise not 
only a perception of all that is awiiil, sublime, or attractive in 
nature, but, combined with it, the exceptional power of passing 
the boundary of human experience, and realising scenes of super¬ 
human beauty and horror to such a degree that they are 
presented to the reader’s eye with almost more than the vivid¬ 
ness of memory. Again, the characters of the epic drama, the 
Deity and His celestial host, Satan and his infernal followers, 
and, perhaps above all, the ideal, heroic, yet intensely human 
personages of Adam and Eve in their fint state of innocence, 
bear witness alike to the fertility of Milton’s invention, the 
severity of his ta.ste, and the immeasurably high standard of his 
artistic sense of morality. In Dante’s descriptions of evil 
spirits, powerful and picturesque although they are-*and the 
same may be said of an epic poet of the second class, Tasso 
—^we have a compound of the ordinary elements of popular 
superstition : these devils are monsters and bugbears, with 
and tails and eyes of glowing coal; and in their actions 
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we discern nothing but a colossal exaggeration of savage 
malignity. Milton"s Satsm is no caricature of the popular 
demon of superstition; he is not less than archangel, 
although archangel ruined; and to the infernal 
agencies both of himself and of his attendants, the 
poet has given sublimity as well as variety by investing them 
with the most terrible and divine attributes of the classical deities. 
The employment of this artifice enabled him to 
endow this department of his subject with all the 
wealth of his classical learning, and to make his poet^.* 
description suggestive as well as beautiful. Indhed, 
liis manner of impressing the imagination is due partly to the 
power, grandetu*, and completeness of his own conceptions, 
and paruy to his indirect allusions. These ha\ e the faculty of 
awakening reminiscences in our minds—the impressions left upon 
us by natural beauty, by the lines of other poets, and by all that 
takes our fancy most in art, in history, and in legend. It follows 
that Milton is pre-eminently the poet of the learned; for, 
although the imposing effect of his pictures cannot but impress 
the most untrained intellect, it is only to a scholar or a reader 
familiar with a considerable amount of biblical and classical 
learning that he reveals the full opulence of his poviers. 
Reminiscence of the kind that his work most easily stirs is the 
property of the student; for he docs not aim at exciting those 
more tender and human reminiscences which aie within the 
reach of everybody. It may be eminently and truly said of 
Milton’s work that to him “who reads, and to his reading 
brings not a spirit,” if not equal to his own, trained at any rate 
in a disposition something similar, more than half his beauty 
will remain imperceptible. Of course, it is easy to see where 
the chief peculiarity of Paradise Lost lies. Milton, in attempting 
the figures of Adam and Eve, has solved a very 
difficult and exceptional problem which, from the 
outset, affects the whole plan of the work. He has 
represented two human beings in a position which no other two 
human beings ever could or did occupy, and endowed w'ith such 
feelings and sentiments as they alone could have entertained. 
They are beings worthy of the Paradise .which they inhabit; 
and, in spite of their idealised intellectual proportions, we can 
still understand and sympathise with their moral and mental 
qualities. Nothing could be more admirable than the intense 
humanity with which Milton has clothed them ; at the same 
time they are truly ideal impersonations of love, innocence, and 
worship. Li^e the greatest masterpieces of Greek sculpture 
and early Italian painting—the Demeter of Cnidus or Botti¬ 
celli’s Madonna of the Magnificat—they reach the full majesty 
of the divine without losing their mortal attributes and human 
joys and sorrows. ■ 

Again, the same union of the simple and the coroidcx is to be 
remarieed from the side ci plot. While Milton still adheres. 
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as it suits his purpose, to the close-packed biblical narrative, 
he lets his invention wander where it will in the scenes of Hefl, 
- . of Heaven, and particularly in his episodical account 

of the revolt and punishment of the fallen angels, 
y Pat^tu Adam, superficially speaking, is only the nominal and 
conventional hero of Par^ise Lost^ and the real 
protagonist is Satan. It is certainly true that the necessarily 
inferior nature of man, compared with the tremendous agencies 
which rule his destiny, reduces him, at all events apparently, 
to a secondary part in the drama; but this difficulty is overcome 
by the dignity %ind moral elevation which Milton has given to 
his human personages, and by his making them the central 
pivot of the whole action. In this limited space it would be in¬ 
appropriate to quote passages illustrative either of his poetical 
mechanism or of sublimity of thought; but it is remarkable 
that, wherever his imagination and plastic power are seen at 
work, he soars at once from the concrete and visible into the 
abstract and unseen. 

Macaulay’s comparison between the methods of Dante and 
Milton points to their great diflcrcnce with regard to this 
wV*/ idealising tendency. We spoke of this a few para- 
graphs back as the real definition of their place with 
'•Par^ue rcspcct to cach other among epic poets ; hcic, again, 
it has a bearing on details of style and mechanical 
arrangements. Dante measures and compares, ruler and com¬ 
passes in hand; Milton simply draws a vast, measureless, 
impressionist picture. Macaulay compares the passage in 
which Dante describes Ge^on {Ir^erno xvi. i) with Milton’s 
description of Satan lying in the fiery lake (J*ar. Lost^ i. 192). 
Dante goes on the principle of exact mensuration, and likens 
the monster to familiar and comprehensible objects; Milton, 
on the other hand, makes the giant bulk of the vanquished 
demon lie “ floating many a rood ” on the burning billows, and, 
for a comparison, turns to picturesque details of Leviathan 
and the small night-foundered skiff moored to his scaly rind. 
Or again, there is the passage of unequalled grandeur {^Par, 
Lostf iv. 985) in which the evil spirit defies Gabriej. The 
subsidiary comparison here is inseparable from the main idea:— 

"On the other side, Satan, alarmed. 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 

Like Teneriffe or At^, unremoved: 

His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plumed.” 

These are only two instances among many of a power which no 
poet ever possessed in an equal degree. The accompanying 
comparisons, full of allusions and learning of the highest order, 
are equally remarkable, so easily and adroitly are they intro¬ 
duced. 

1 13. The companion poem to the great epic is its natural 
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seque^ borrowed ^ from New Testament history^ Paradise 
Regained^ which is very much shorter, and consists of only 
four books. Its subject is the temptation of our Saviour by 
Satan in the wilderness, and the narrative given 
in the fourth chapter of St. Matthew is closely 
followed throughout. The subject is said to have 
been suggested by Milton’s extraordinajry friend, Thomas 
Ellwood the Quaker. Its choice was evidently dictated by 
an immoderate estimate of the part pl;^ed by the Tempter 
at the Fall, and perhaps from a certain afifection for the stupen¬ 
dous conception of Satan. It is clear that* the 
Temptation bears merely an external resemblance Uwatufac- 
to the Fall; the event which re^^ained a lost Para- 
dise for man was the Redemption of man through 
the Saviour’s death and resurrection; the Cross, the “ tree of 
glory,” is the natural counterpart to the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil; .Calvary is the true sequel to Eden. The 
Temptation, however important in itself, has nothing to do with 
the great act of human redemption ; and Milton’s selection was 
perhaps due to his advanced age and to his consciousness that 
he could attempt no worthy treatment of the Passion. A 
similar apprehension had, years before, put an abrupt end to 
his ode on the same subject. Some curious spirits have 
detected a modification of religious belief on Milton’s part 
which prevented him from choosing the Crucifixion as his 
theme; most people, however, who have come into contact 
with his type of religious belief know that, whatever its eccen¬ 
tricities may be, the fundamental dogma of the Atonement 
is the last it is likely to give up. In any case, the almost 
universal consent of readers places Paradise Regaitied^ in point 
of interest and variety, very far beneath Paradise 
Lost. This inferiority is to be attributed, of course, 
to its want of action; for the whole poem is occupied 
with the arguments between our Lord and the 
Tempter, and with the description of the kingdoms of the 
world as contemplated from the mountain-top. Even in 
Paradise Lost the long dialogues, frequently turning upon the 
most arduous subtleties of theology, are now found to be 
tedious ; although, in Milton’s own day, when such topics 
were universally discussed, they probably enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity. But in that poem they are relieved by the constant 
interference of action. Where, as in Paradise Regained^ there 
is no action whatever, they become doubly tedious. Never- 
thelessj in this shorter epic, the genius of Milton appears 
in its npest and most complete development; the self-restraint 
of consummate art is everywhere apparent; and, in his de¬ 
scriptions of Rome, Athens, and Babylon, and of their state of. 
soci^ and knowleop^e, the great poet has reached a height of 
solemn grandeur which shows him to have lost nothing either 
of imagination or of learning. We may analyse the poem as 
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follows :—Book I. After His baptism, Jesus, meditating on His 
birth and His divine mission, retires into the wilderness. Satan 
appears under the dis^ise of an old peasant, and 
endeavours to justify himself. Book II contains 
Rf^itJdy a consultation of the evil spirits, after which Satan 
tempts our Lord with a banquet and afterwards 
with riches. In Book III Satan pursues his attempts, and 
endeavours to excite ambition in the Saviour’s mind by showing 
Him the kingdoms of Asia. Book IV exhibits further the 
greatness of Rome and the Intellectual glories of Athens. 
Our Lord, after having been conveyed back to the desert, is 
exposed to a pitiless stoim; Satan again appears, and, after 
carding his divine Adversary to the pinnacle of the temple, is 
again defeated and reduced to silence. The poem ends in the 
triumphant hymn of the angels ministering to our Lord after 
His fast. In grandeur and elevation Paradise Regained in no 
sense yields to its immortal companion ; but the brilliance of 
its colouring and the intensity of its interest are inferior. It 
may be said that the beauties of Paradise Regained will, gener¬ 
ally speaking, be more perceptible as the reader advances in 
life, and especially if his contemplative faculty be more fully 
developed than his imagination. 

§ 14. To this closing period of Milton’s literary life belongs 
the tragedy of Samson Agonistes^ which is constructed according 
to the strictest rules of Hellenic drama. The preface, 
® noble explanation of the scope of the work as an 
experiment in the highest style of tragedy, ‘‘the 
gravest, moralest, and most prohtable of all other poems,” is 
well worth careful reading as a type of Milton’s prose style at 
his best. It is astonishing to find how, in adopting this intensely 
artificial manner, the poet overcomes all its nin£‘ances. As in 
the Greek drama, the action is simple, the persons few, the 
statue^ue severity of the iambic dialogue is relieved by the 
majestic lyrics given to the Chorus. Samson himself acts as 
spokesman, in the Greek manner, at the beginning of the 
poem; similarly, the catastrophe, which cannot be worthily 
represented on the stage, is related by a messenger. In the 
character of the hero, his blindness, his sufferings, and his 
resignation to the will of God, Milton refers to his own afflic¬ 
tions. The whole piece reflects most ihithfully the austere 

! )atriotism and religious feeling of the Old Testament, and the 
yric choruses are perhaps the highest flight of the author’s 
genius.^ He ct^ies all the details of style and construction from 
the ancient dramas, and so closely that it is no exaggeration to 
say that, from a study of Samson Agonistes^ a modern reader 
will obtain a more exact impression of the nature of Greek 
tragedy than from the most ftuthful translation of Sophocles or 
Etmpides. Further, the stories of the Old Testament are, 
to our minds, precisely what the legends of heroes and demi¬ 
gods were to the Greeks; and therefore Milton’s SamsoHt con- 
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structed on the lines of ^schylus’ Prometheus Vinetus^ese 
Euripides’ Hercules Furens^ and dealing with the sacred life 
and death of a religious hero, gives us some ap- 
predation of the hdlowed meaning which those 
tragedies conv^ed to the Athenian mind. It is 
hardly too much to say that the Miltonic scholar 
—and the word implies a scholarship reaching ’ ^ 
beyond Milton’s own vast horizon, which few can compass— 
linds his final feast amid the treasures of the Samson Agonistesy 
and in the closely compressed beauty of its difficult, elliptic, and 
involved style, which to many readers proves ^somewhat for¬ 
midable. And it is certainly true, so far as English literature, 
goes, that the end of tragedy, its ideal representation, its 
unfolding of the ways of fate in human affairs, has only in two 
cases been approached as nearly—in Hamlet and King Lear, 
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CONTEMPORARIfiS OF 
MILTON. 

Closely connected with Milton, 
principally in a political, but in some 
defptM: also m a literary relation, is 
the name of Aniirkw Marvbu. 
(1621-1678). He was bom at Wine- 
stead, near Hull, in 1621, was edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and passed the earlier part of his life 
in travel. About 1650 he became 
tutor in the Fairfax family at Nun 
Appleton in Yorkshire, where he wrote 
lyric poetiy fit to rank among the 
best pre-Restor^tion ver^. In 1653 
Milton recommended him to Brad¬ 
shaw for thejxist of assistant I^tin 
secretarv. Tne appointment did not 
fall to him till 1657; but Marvell 
seems to have entertained all along 
the strongest admiration for the 
great poet whose colleague he thus 
became, and a friendship sprang up 
between them, founded on a common 
bond of tastes and agreement in 
religioas and political questions. 
During the Protectorate of Richard 
Cromwell, Marvell was returned to 
Parliament as m^ber fijr Hull, and, 
fo his death he maintained an in- 
cerrtiptible honesty and fidelhy to bis 
rigid prindples. The Restoration 
was a bitter thing to him, in whose 
display oflicemce and arbiimiT power 
tie could not acquiesce. Unaer these 


circumstances the poet and scholar 
turned sabrist, bclatouring the social 
and political vices of the time un¬ 
mercifully and not without unneces¬ 
sary coarseness. Many anecdotes of 
I Ins constancy, his virtue, and his 
ready wit still exist, not .always on 
very good authority, but all con¬ 
curring in the mam features of his 
character. He was not only elo¬ 
quent, but seems to have commanded 
the respect of all his hearers of 
whatever rarty, which proves that, 
with all nis Puritan stiffness, he 
must have been good-natunxl and 
sympathetic. His friendship with 
Milton is the most interesting feature 
of his life, but, even without that, 
he would claim considerable atten¬ 
tion. His earlier lyrics, the Lamm- 
tation ef the J^mfh on the Death 
of her Fawn, The Song of the Emi¬ 
grants to Bermuda, and the Thoughts 
in a Garden, are full of pleasant 
fancies and a singular choice of 
expression. On the other hand, his 
satire, The Character tf ffatland 
(1665), is a mixture of drotl exaggera¬ 
tion aud ingemous buffiionen', not 
at all unlike the spirit of Hudihras, 
Marvell is certainly the most lovable 
bf the Puritan writers, and was one of 
the moat respectable men of bis 
The extent of his genraa am Imray 
be judged appropriately, shice he 
wrote oomparativny htw, hut that 
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Utile has a distinction of its own 
which it far above the medi* 
ocrity dT much contemporary writ¬ 
ing-—Waller, for instance, or even 
Cowley, wrote more and wrote worse 
The first collected edition of Marvell's 
poems appeared in x68i, three years 
after his death. 

Another polit cal writer of this 
period is Jamks Harrington 
|i6i 1-1677), author of the Oceana, 
whose once fi|inous republican 
theory may be regarded aL the 
antithesis of Hobbs' monarchial 
tichemc in the Ijviathan. Har¬ 
rington was brought up at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where, it is said, 
he was the disciple of Chillingworth, 
and for a long time resided abroad, 
attaching himself in Holland to the 
Court of the exiled Elector Palatine, 
Frederick, and visiting Rome, Copen¬ 
hagen, and Venice. He was ap¬ 
pointed, in 1647, one of Charles I's 
attendants during the King's im¬ 
prisonment in the hands of the 
Parliament, and succeeded in in¬ 
spiring the captive sovereign with 
feelings of confidence and attach¬ 
ment. His great work, Oceana, 
was published in 1656. It contains 
an elaborate project for the estab¬ 
lishment of a pure republic upon 
philosophical principles, earned out 
to those minute details so fre 
quent in paper constitutions, and 
so impossible in practical execution. 
Harrington's organisation is founded 
upon landed property, which he 
maintains to be the only solid founda¬ 
tion of power; and the distinguish¬ 
ing (^aracteristic of his plan is the 
princi}^ of an elective administra¬ 
tion, whose members are to go out 
of office by a complicated system of 
rotation. His exposition is dear 
and logical, but the method he pro¬ 
poses has the never-failing defect of 
all these scientific systems of ideal 
constitution ><4nakers ; it calculates 
upon results as if they could be 
predicted with unerring certainty 
upon mathematical jnemises, and 
overlodis the fact tiiat it has to do. 
not with cipiheis or the unvarying 
forces of inanimate nature, but with 
the fickle elements of human caprice. 


Harrington was the founder of the 
celebrated Rota Gub, a society com¬ 
posed of political enthusiasts and 
principally of the most philosophical 
republicans of the day—the Giron- 
dins of the English Revolution—who 
met to discuss their opinions to¬ 
gether. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower in 1661, and was removed to 
Plymouth; but, in consideration of 
I his growing insanity, was liberated 
' from his confinement and restored 
to his friends. In spite of their cate, 

' however, he never recovered alto- 
! gelher from his obsession, and died 
of paralysis. 

Algrrnon Sidnkv (1622-1682), 
the son of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
was behesded for high treason in 
the reign of Charles II, and bears in 
consequence the reputation of a 
Republican martyr. His Discourses 
on Government, not published till 
1698, contain a refutation of that 
patriarchml theory of government 
which was most fully propounded m 
Sir Roorrt Filmer's (d. 1653) 
Patriarcha, written in the reign of 
Charles 1 , but not published till t68a 
Filmer's treatise was answered by 
Locke in his first Treatise on Goivra- 
ment 

The Civil War and Revolution, 
amid their exciting history, were not 
I without many noble instances of 
I virtue and intellect on the part of 
' women. The most distinguished 
' Republican ladies of the time were 
' Kachei., Lady Russell (1636- 
1723), the wife of the unfortunate 
William, Lord Russell, and Lucy 
Hutchinson (b. 1620), wife of John 
Hutchinson the regicide, wth 
occupy an honour^le place m 
the literature of their time: J..ady 
Russell by the collection of letters 
written to her friends after her 
bereavement; Mrs. Hutchinson 
the memoirs, which are among 
the most valuable and interesting, 
although not always the most trust¬ 
worthy, documents of that agitated 
time. Lady Rnssell, whose husband 
was executed in 1683, survived him 
till 1723, but her oorrespondenoe 
was not collected atid published Utt 
1773 -, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

» 

BUTLER, DRYDEN, AND THE PROSE WRITERS OF THE 

RESTORATION. 

$ I. SAMUhL BuTi.kR ' his lile. § 2. I!iidiha\. §3. Butler’s miscellaneous 
writings. §4. Life of Drvdkn. §5. ills dramas. § 6. His shorter 
poems. §7. Absalom and Achttophcl, The Medal; Mac Flnknoc. 
§ 8. KeH/po Latci and The Hind and the Panther. § 9. Odes ; Transla¬ 
tions of Juvenal and Virgil. § la Pablei. § 11. Dryden's prose 
works. §12. Bun VAN : his life. §13. His works. Grace Abounditiff 
to the Chief of Sinners. § 14. The Pilgrim's Progress. § 15. The 
Holy War, § 16. Cl.AKKNnoN. § 17. His Hidoty of the Great 
Rebellion. § 18. T/aak W \I.T0N . his Lnvs and Complete Angler. 
§ 19. John Evki.yn. § ao. Samukt. Pkpys. § ai. Sin Rogkn 
L'Estkangk , Okokgk Savilk, Marquess of Halifax. § aa. The 
change in prose style. 


§ I. If the greatest name in the literature of the Puritan and 
Republican party is that of Milton, the most illustrious literary 
representative of the Cavaliers is certainly Samuel g 
Butler. Any comparison between the two is for butlbk 
obvious reasons impossible : the only point at which (i6ia-i68o). 
they seem to approach one another is their almost 
universal erudition. Butler’s life was melancholy; he was 
incessantly persecuted by disappointment wd distress; and 
he died, according to tradition, in such indigence that he 
was indebted for his grave to the pity of an admirer. His 
family was respectable but not wealthy: he himself was born 
in 1612, and was educated at Worcester free school. Great 
obscurity rests upon the details of his career. One account 
sends him to Oi^ord, another to Cambridge; while against 
these remains the doubt whether he was at either University. 
In all probability this last is the true conclusion, and lack oi 
means certainly deprived him of any prolon^d opportunity of 
acquiring in this way any portion of that immense learning 
which his works prove him to have possessed. As a jroui^ man, 
he was clerk to a country justice of the peace, one Jen^ejrs ; 
and there is little doubt that in this situation he made himself, 
acquainted with the details of ISnglish legal procedure. He 
was afterwards preferred to the service of the Countess of Kent. 
Veipr probably ne owed this favoiu’ to 3eldra, wlm had long 
resided as steward in this lady’s town house, and is supposed. 
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l||^ri^hiiFyansufficient authority of Aubrey, to have been secretly 
nmrne^to^her. ^We know Selden, at all events, to have 
Butler’s talents and to have employed him as an 
ai^nuensis. Butler now enjoyed one of the few gleams of 
sil^hine that cheered his uimappy lot; he possess^, in this 
tranquil retirement, good opportunities for study, and had the 
advantage of conversing with accomplished men. It is nearly 
certain that, as tutor or clerk, he was for some time in the 


service of Sir Samuel Luke, a wealthy and poweriiil Bedford-' 
/ - shire magnate, who was a violent Republican and 
Presbyterian, and was one of those members of 
ef" 'iiudi- Parliament excluded after Pride’s Purge. In a 

#nw.” house with such a master, Butler had the oppor¬ 

tunity of collecting together those innumerable traits of bigotry 
and absurdity which he afterwards interwove into the fabric of 
his great satire ; and^ there is more than a likelihood that Luke 
was the origin of his inimitable caricature of Hudibras, in which 
he embodied all the odious and ridiculous peculiarities, political 
and religious, of the dominant party. His great work, the bur¬ 
lesque satire of Hudibras^ was published in detached portions 
and at irregular intervals: the first part, containing the 'first 
three cantos, in 1663, the second part in the following year, 
and the third not until i6y8. The first instalment, composed 
probably long before, was obliged to await the Restoration 
before it made its first appearance : it goes without saying that, 
had it been published earlier, the author would not have been 
secure from serious danger. Instantly the poem became the 
most popular book of the age, for it gratified at once the pre¬ 
vailing taste for the highest wit and ingenuity, and the vindictive 
sentiments of the Royalists towards their enemies and tyrants. 
Charles II, with all his vices, could appreciate wit and learning. 
He carried about Hudibras in his pocket, praising and quoting 
it perpetually, until it became the fashionable rage of the Court. 
If analogy is any criterion, Hudibras^ in its tone and its 
popularity, was the English Panta^uel. Charles II, however, 
could praise without paying, and Butler received very little 
solid recompense for his work. He was appointed secretary 
to Lord Carbiuy, then Lord President of Wales, and, in his 
fulfilment of his duties, was for some time steward of Ludlow 


Castle, where, as everyone will, remember, Milton’s Contus had 
been presented, some thirty years before, by Lord Bridgewater’s 
children. But it was not long before Butler lost his place. 
It,is said that the Chancellor Clarendon and the Duke of 


Bucking^ham, as well as the King, had intended to do some- 
thinjg'^^ the illustrious supporter of their cause; but, with 
the, usual ingratitude and procrastination of that profligate 
Court, they left Butler in his former jpovetty; and, 
ASH'. according to the usjial account, he died wretchedly 
at a miserable lodging in Rose Street, Covent Garden 
. (i<SQo). He was buried, at the expense of his fiiend and admirer 
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William Longueville, in the burial ground of the iMSglD^ilHllr 
church of j 3 t. Paul. * * life' ' ^ 


§ 2. Hudibrasj Butler’s title to immortality, is a sati^|t^lta 
the vices and absurdities of the fanatic or Republican 
and particularly of the two dominant sects, the ^ , 

Pres^erians and Independents. It is to the 
English Revolution and the Commonwealth what ^ ^ 

the Satire Minippie is to the troubles and intrigues of the 
League. Its plan is perfectly orimnal, although Don Quixote 
is in some measure responsible for the main idea. Butler’s 
object was, however, entirely different from Cervantes’, and his 
execution is so modifed as to leave his work covered with a 


peculiar and novel glory of its own. We realise Cervantes’ aim 
in that we laugh at his hero’s extravagances without injuring 
our love and respect for his fundamcninl nobility and heroism. 
Butler, on the other hand, strove to render his personages as 
hateful and contemptible as his sense of humour allowed. Don 
t^uixote is ludicrous simply on account of the discrepancy 
between his ideals and his actual circumstances : the paradox 
appeals to our humour and becomes laughable. Lancelot or 
Galahad would be ridiculous in his position. With Hudibras 
everything is changed. He is a monumental combination of 
ugliness, cowardice, pedantry, selfishness, and hypocrisy, and 
is on the verge of being an object, not of ridicule, but of hatred 
and detestation. These are not the passions of comedy. But 
his creator has shown consummate skill in stopping short just 
where his aim required it. Our sense of humour springs from 
contrast; it is, at the outset, a sense of discord. Just as our 
sense of beauty depends on our appreciation of harmony, so, 
the more discord we see in our surroundinc^, the greater will be 
our sense of the ludicrous. From this fundamental principle all 
comic writing springs, and to this aim it is again directra—to 
excite in the reader the feelings of the writer. Consequently, 
all comic representation of whatever kind naturally divides itself 
into two categories, both attaining their end by this use of one 
principle^ which they exhibit in two different ways. In one, a 
lof^ sumect is intentionally treated in a low and prosaic manner 
and with a keen attention to detail. This is the method of 


burlesque and parody. In the other, the low and prosaic 
subject is treated with a detailed pomposity which we call the 
mo^-heroic manner. In cither case the contrast or discord 


between the subject and its treatment, suddenly presented to 
the imagination, produces the same emotion and rouses the 


same sense. 

The poem of Jfudibras describes the adventures of a fenatic 
justice of the peace and his clerk, who go out on an expedition 
against the amusements of the common people. .... . 
Popular enjoyment had been one of the chief bugbem 
of tt« Rump Parliament, and had been the hostile ***jS^SL n 
object of several violent and oppressive acts. Not 
BNO. LIT. 
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the theatres suppressed and all cheerful amusements 
prohibited during that gloomy time, but the rougher pastimes of 
tttb lower classes were suppressed by authority—and not without 
justice, if we take into account the popularity of bear-baiting. 
The celebrated story of Colonel Pnde, who caused the un¬ 
fortunate bears to be shot by a file of soldiers, furnished the 
.enemies of the Puritan government with inexhaustible materials 
for epigram and caricature. These severe measures were, so 
far as we can Judge, the result, not so much of aversion to the 
brutal cruelty of the sport, as of a systematic hostility to every¬ 
thing that bo^ a semb'uice of gaiety and amusement. Sir 
Hudibras, for whom, as we have seen, Butler found a probable 
model in Sir Samuel Luke, is, in his person and equipment, his 
moral and intellectual features, an unique figure, comparable 
for completeness, oddity of imagery, and richness of grotesque 
allusion, to almost any character drawn by Lucian, Rabelais, 
Voltaire, or Swift. The personality of Hudibras had, to some 
extent, been foreshadowed by the great hand of Ben Jonson in 
his kindly but ludicrous picture of Justice Overdo, who goes out 
to observe for himself the “enormities” of Bartholomew Fair, 


and meets with sad misfortunes in his expedition. This was, 
however, in 1614 : the Royalists of 1663 would look for a more 
scathing satire. Hudibras is the type of the Presbyterian party. 
His clerk, Ralpho, the Sancho Panza of this new Quixote, is the 
representative of the sour, wrong-headed, but more enthusiastic 
Independents. Their adventures are told in a versification 
adopted from the old Anglo-Norman Trouv^rcs and 
itstmKk- the legends of the Round Table. Hudibras’ name 
dtawter borrowed from the same early source. Thus, 
comparing the baseness of the incidents, the minute¬ 
ness of detail, and the long dialogues between the magistrate 
and his servant, with the stately actions which originally adorned 
this fluent metre, our impression of the parody is immediately 
raised to an infinitely greater delight. Sir Hudibras and Ralpho, 
in the prosecution of their crusade, fall in Avith a 
lupM. ^ procession of ragamuffins conducting a bear to 
the baiting-ground. They refuse to disperse at the knight’s 
summons, and a furious mock-heroic battle ensues. Hudibras, 
after various fortunes, comes off best, and succeeds in im¬ 
prisoning the principd culprits in the parish stocks. Their 
•comrades return to the charge, free them, and, in their stead, 
place the knight and squire in durance. They, in their turn, 
are liberated Iw a rich widow to whom Hudibras is paying his 
court, purely from interested motives. The hero afterwards 
visits t&'lady, and receives a sound beating from her servants 
disgpUBed as devils, after which he consults a lawyer and an 
astrologer as to his means of obtaining revenge and satisfaction. 
However, the merit and interest of this extraordinary poem by 
.ho means consist in its plot. Its incidents are, indeed, described 
extraordinary animation and a grotesque richness of in^ 
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vention, biit there is a complete want of unity and coniiectfdn 
of intCTest, nor can we trace any c^eral combination of events 
to an intrirac or a final catastrojme. Indeed, we could hardly 
expect to do so in a work whose scope is so different from that 
of mere fiction or even of comedy. 

There was a long interval between the publication of the first 
and of the last canto ; and, during that time, the politics of the 
da^r had undergone a g[reat change. Butler, whose _ . 

main object was to satirise the follies and wickedness 
of the reigning pwty, was obliged to direct his shafts ongituU 
against totally different vices and persons: thus, in 
the last canto, he describes the general breaking-up of the 
Rump Parliament and the events immediately preceding the 
Restoration. His poem, like the adventure of the bear and 
the fiddle which it contains, “begins, and breaks off in the 
middle.” But no reader ever regretted the irregular and un¬ 
decided march of the story. We do not look at Hudibras 
with that curiosity which finds its delight in a well-developed 
intrigue. An astonishing fertility of invention dis¬ 
played in the description both of things and persons, ButUt*g 
an analysis of character which is obvious in the 
long and frequent dialogues (principally between 
Hudibras and Ralpho), a vivid and animated use of colour in 
every incident, and, above all, an immeasurable flood of witty 
and unexpected i lustration, pursuing its unhindered course 
through the whole poem—these are the qualities which have 
made Butler one of the great classics of the English language. 
The characteristic of his wit is its power of tracing unexpected 
analogies, whether of difference or resemblance, its faculty of 
bringing together ideas apparently incongruous, which, once 
connected, convey the secret of their new relation to the pleased 
and surprised reader, and give him, for the moment, an ex¬ 
hilarating sense of personal discovery. Perhaps no writer 
possessed this power in an equal de^ee : his learning was 
portentous in its extent and variety, and he appears to have 
accumulated his vast stores, not only in the beaten tracks, but 
in the most obscure corners and out-of-the-way regions of books 
and sciences. His extent of thought, as well as of reading, is 
astonishing: if his unexpected images are due to his knowledge 
of books, they are due also to his fertile and ever active 
imagination. The effect of the whole is increased 
by the easy, conversational, almost vulgar tone of 
his langfuage, in which colloquial and familiar slndg 
is mixed up with the pedantic terms of art and learning. In 
his metre, too, he is singularly happy. The short octosyllabic 
verse carries us on with unabateo< rapidity, and the constant - 
recurrence of odd and fantastic rhymes, whose artful ingenuity 
is concealed beneath a cloak of the most unstudied ease, 
produces a series of pleasant surprises that awaken and satisfy 
die attetitiiM). 
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Butler is at once intensely concise and abundantly ^il& 
His expressions^ taken singly, have the pregnant brevity of 
proverbs; the richness of his illustrations perp^ually 
vistas of comic and witty association. 
He is as suggestive, in his manner of writing, as 
Milton himself. But Milton’s method is to convey 
his imag^y by indirect allusion and to leave much to inference: 
Butler brings to bear upon his satiric pictures an unbounded 
store of ideas drawn from the most recondite sources. Milton 
leads the reader’s mind to wander through all the realms of 
nature, philosophy, and a t; Butler brings his stores of know¬ 
ledge and reading to our very door. It is this marvellous con¬ 
densation of style, combined with the quaintness of his rhymes, 
that has made so many of Butler’s couplets proverbial in ordinary 
conversation, so that they are frequently employed by people 
who perhaps do not know the real origpn of these terse witti¬ 
cisms. The contrast of character in Iludibras and Ralpho is, 
of course, far less dramatic than the contrast between Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza; but there can be nothing more 
admirable than Butler’s distinction between two cognate 
varieties of pedantry and fanaticism, and the delicately 
opposed sophistries and equivocations which abound in the 
arguments between these two representative types. One can 
hardly expect that Butler, with an object exclusively satirical, 
should have given the fanatics whom he attacked credit for 
their nobler qualities ; and so we must not be surprised or 
misled by finding their intense religious zeal transformed into 
hypocritical greed, and their boundless courage blamed as 
cowardice. The poem is crowded with allusions to particular 
persons and events of the Civil War and Commonwealth. Its 
merits can be fully appreciated only by those who are minutely 
acquainted with the history of the epoch; for Butler, like 
Rabelais, is eminently one of those authors who require to 
be studied with the help of a commentary. Nevertheless, the 
mere ordinary reader, although many delicate strokes will 
escape him, may read Hudibras with considerable delight 
and pofit. Much of the satire may have its specific direc¬ 
tion, but a very Ipge proportion will always be applicable as 
long as there exist in the world hypocritical pretenders to 
sanctity and quacks in politics and learning. Many of the 
^scenes and conversations will never be out of date—^the con- 
sultatioa with the lawyer, the dialogues on love and marriage 
with the lady, the scenes with Sidrophel, and a multitude of 
others. ^ There is much in common between Butler and Hogarth: 
the dresses and manners of Hudibras and the Rake’s Progress 
may be obsolete, and their topical detail supriluous, but the 
mmn facts are the same in all ages. Ana finaRv, Butler’s 
writings alone will furnish abundant illustrations of all those 
.varieties of wit which Barrow enumerated--the " pat aUusion to 
known stozy, the seasmabfe application of a trivial sayips^ 
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the playing in words and phrase^ taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense or the affinity of their sound. Some¬ 
times,” Barrow goes on to say, *‘it is wrapped in a dress of 
humorous expression •, sometimes it lurks under an odd simili' 
tude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewa intimation, in cun¬ 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection; sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon¬ 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes an 
affected simplici^; sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth 
it being; sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon 
what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose.” 

§ 3. A large mass of Butler’s miscellaneous writings has been 
published; and a curious discovery was made, long after his 
death, of the commonplace book In which he entered 
the results of his reading, and such thoughts or Bvtier^s 
expressions as he intended to work up in his writings, 

The posthumous miscellanies, published in 1759, 
consist of prose and verse. In prose there are sketches of a 
series of characters somewhat in the Theophrastian manner of 
Earle and Overbury. They are marked by his chief charac¬ 
teristic—his extreme pregnancy of wit and allusion. The poems 
arc in many instances bitter ridicule of the puerile pursuits with 
which he charges the philosophical investigations of that day, 
and he is especially severe upon the then recently-founded 
Royal Society ; but he was certainly unjust to the ardour and 
success of contemporary research, and confounded with the 
sublime outburst of experimental philosophy the quackery and 
pedantry which necessarily accompany all such movements. 

§ 4. The great name of JOHN Dryden forms the connecting 
link between the English literature of the seventeenth century 
and that completely different condition of thought 
and style which was the most immediate result of the Dkyden 
R estoration. Speaking generally, his literary life (1^1-1700). 
belongs to the quarter of the century subsequent 
to the publication of Hudibras. He was bom on the 9th of 
August, 1631, at Aldwinkle All Saints, a village between Oundlc 
and Thrapston in Northamptonshire. Erasmus Dryden, his 
father, was the younger son of a local baronet, and had 
himself an estate in .&e adjoining parish of Tidimarsli. ti 
is supposed that this gentleman was an ardent Fuiitan and 
even an Anabaptist; the tradition, however, appea^ to rest 
upon the evidence of Dryden’s earliest academic pieces. At 
aU events, he sent his son to W'estminster, where Busby, 
was then master, and afterw^s to Cambridge. In^ 1650 
ymmg Dryden entered at Trinity College with a Westminster 
scholarship, and proceeded Bachelor of Arts in 1653. At 
the death of the Lord Protector in 1658 his Htrok UtoMtas 
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appeared, full of warm eulogy of the dead ruler wd of promise 
for his own future. Whether his profession was sincere or other¬ 
wise, he abandoned his Puritan sympathies at the Restoration 
and attached himself firmly to the Royalist party. The Royalist 
spirit must, in any case, have been more congenial to him ; and 
it was from that side only that he could expect any substantial 
reward. His first effort in this direction was the Astraa Redux^ 
a somewhat fUiSomc panegyric of the restored prince, written in 
the half-pagan, half-Christian spirit of the classical student, and 
grotesquely bringing together the sea-gods and the Prince of 
Peace. One scarcely wor. ters that the Royalist wits, who had 
noticed his praise of Cromwell, lampooned his inconsistency, and 
that he met with more than his fair share of ridicule. But this 
was the beginning of a life filled with vigorous and unremitting 
literary labour and devoted to the work of composition. The 
drama had returned with the Restoration, and plays 
Beginnings became, more than ever before, the most productive 
MUdramo’ literature. Dryden, with the full conscious¬ 

ness of his own defects in dramatic equipment, gave 
himself up to play-writing, and signed a contract with the king’s 
players, obliging himself to supply them with three dramas 
every year. If he lacked pathos and was incapable of delicate 
analysis of character, he possessed wonderful industry and fer¬ 
tility of invention. His twenty-seven dramas, which appeared 
in rapid succession from The H^ild Gallant (1663) to Love 
Triumphaut (1694), are full of brilliant dialogue, striking situa¬ 
tions, and romantic and picturesque incidents, and arc, above 
all, distinguished by that power of majestic versification which 
was his in an unique and consummate degree. In their merits 
and their faults they are characteristic of the author’s peculiar 
genius and of the taste of his period. 

In 1663 Dryden married Lady Elizabeth Howard, a daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. Poets’ marriages are not always 
„■ happy* and Dryden’s wife is said to have been a 

Humarrui^. querulous lady. In his poems he displayed 

himself, if not as a professed misogynist, at any rate as a foe to 
marriage; but this may have been simply in accordance with 
the usual literary pose of the day, and probably had little to 
do with his family troubles. Four years later, in 1667, he 
Publication Produced his first great poem, the Annus Mirabilisy 
Annus m which he commemorated the great calamities of 
M^iMiis" the preceding year, the fire of London and the war 
''* with the Dutch. That humiliating war was, it is 
well known, a temporary check upon that maritime supremacy 
which bad been confirmed by the Protectorate. Dryden, how¬ 
ever, chose to consider it as the apotheosis of English naval 
prowess^ interlarded his verse with Scriptural and mythological 
illustrations, pictured the ** mighty ghosts ” of the Henrys and 
Edwards looking on at the battle, and showered a whole 
vi}fabalary of praise upon the undeserving king and that worst 
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of a^irals, the Duke of York. On the other hand, this amaz¬ 
ing tottery was conveyed in a style whose vigour, majesty 
and force proved this poet the righthil heir to the throne of 
English poetry. His Essay on Dramatic Poe^ 

|[i663) formally maintained the superiority of rhyme De/enee </ 
in theatrical dialogue, and proclaimed him the 
champion of the dominant literary party, who were 
endeavouring to subject the English stage to the rules and 
principles of French tragedy. He bad previously defended the 
practice in his preface to The Rival Ladies (1664), and after¬ 
wards continued to justify his theory in sevtral pieces—for 
example, in lyrannic Love (1670), and in Aureng-Zebe (1676). 
But his good taste eventually relieved him of his self-imposed 
burden, and be returned to the far finer and more national 
system of blank verse which was the metrical heritage of the 
Elizabethan era. 

' The Annus Mirdbilis had been distinctly a stroke of policy. 
Sir William D’Avenant, the Poet Laureate, died in 1^8; and 
Dryden, who had borrowed for his poem the metre r . 
of D’Avenant’s Gondibert, was his obvious successor. the 

He was quickly appointed (1670) Poet Laureate and l-aunate- 
Plistoriographer to the king, with a salary of ;^300 
a year. The Essay ou Dramatic Poesy^ which immediately 
followed this promotion, has thus the importance of a pronounce¬ 
ment cx cathedra. But the honour brought with it an endless 
scries of literary and political troubles. The great contest of 
his life w'as a most unworthy squabble with Elkanah Settle, 
whose Empress of Morocco (acted 1671 .^), a tragedy ^ , 

written in his own favourite medium of rhyme, vexed 
him terribly, probably because it obtained a great Ejkamh 
success on his own field. His attack upon the un- 
fortunate dramatist was savage and personal; and, like most 
attacks of the kind, did its author very little good. Settle made 
an undeserved fame by the whole proceeding. He answered 
Dryden in a similar vein of scurrility after the publication 
of that brilliant tragedy. The Conquest of Granada (1672). 
Rochester, a most erratic patron of letters, introduced him to 
the Court, where the ladies acted The Empress of Morocco^ 
and, having done so much for him, dropped him as easily as he 
had taken him up. Settle was quite the worst poet who has 
ever gained a fictitious eminence. From the favour of the Court 
he dropped to the position of civic poet; he finally became 
a contriver of puppet-plays for vagrant mountebanks, and died 
in the Charterhouse. Vet Dryden thought fit to coyer him with 
immortal abuse, and stigmatise so.wretched a nonentity in a MrOTk 
so great as Absalom and AchitopkelX ' D^den’s quarrels with 
Buckingham and Rochester, if not so notorious, were 
more serious. Zn 1671 Buckingham and some 
othWs, one of whom, it is said, was Samuel Butler, < 

pxadpced.a burlesque caUed .Tkf Eehetursal^ which^ 
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originally intended to satirise D’Avenant, was now dii^cted 
against Dryden. This marked a serious rupture between the 
Poet Laureate and the party of Court wits. The exact author¬ 
ship of the Essay upon Satire^ circulated in manuscript in 
1679, is disputed, and has generally been assigned to Dryden in 
collaboration with John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, and after¬ 
wards Duke of Buckinghamshire. The poet had dedicated 
Aurene-Zshe *0 him, three years before, and, two years later, 
sang his praises as the Adriel of Absalom and Achitophel. 
Whichever of the two was responsible, the Essay upon Satire 
contained a coiftemptuous s^t of lines on Rochester and made 
insulting references to the Duchess of Portsmouth. The injured 
parties put their heads together, and, in accordance with the 
fashionable resentments of the day, hired a number of bravoes, 
who waylaid the poet and gave him a severe beating. Mulgrave, 
in his Essay upon Poetry (1682), put the blame on his own 
shoulders, and spoke of Dryden as praised and beaten for 
another’s rhymes ”; but probability is just as much against as 
for the truth of this statement. The whole story is characteristic 
of the social amenities of the time. 

The first part of Dry'den’s noblest and most original poem, 
Absalom and Achitophel^ appeared in 1681. Underneath the 
transparent disguise of a narrative of Absalom’s 
rebellion against David, he attacked the factious 
andAciuto- policy of the Chancellor Shaftesbury (Achitophel), 
(i68i). jjjg intrigues with the Duke of Monmouth to 
preclude the Duke of York from the throne. The second part 
of the poem appeared the year after, but was principally written 
by Nahum Tate. Dryden contributed two hundred lines, but 
probably revised the whole into harmony with his own style. 
Tate introduced his illustrious partner into the poem under the 
appropriate name of Asaph (part ii. 11 . io37-'io48). Absalom 
and Achitophel was inscribed to the general reader in one of 
those classic prefaces which are not the least among Dryden’s 
claims to honour. At the very same time he pointed the 
application of his satire even more acutely by his Medal, a 
Satire agaimt Sedition, headed with an apt quota- 
tion from Virgil and preceded by an Epistle to the 
Whigs. "To whom,” he asked, “can 1 dedicate 
this poem with more justice than to you ? It is the representa¬ 
tion of your own hero; it is the picture drawn at length, which 
you admire and prize so much in little.” But he was not alto¬ 
gether engrossed by his rancour against Shaftesbury. In 
Mac FUcknoe (1682) he made a furious onslaught on a new 
literary rival, Thomas Sbadwell, scattering abuse literally on 
dll hands, and casting obloquy on the memories of those great 
dramatists, Heywood and Shmey. The poem, in its reckless 
eli^uence and malice, is, as it were, a forecast m The Dunciad, 
His Rei^ Laid, or a Layman's Faith, belongs also to 1682. 
, he speaks as a devout controvmmalist, defending the 
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Church of England against the dissenting sects. It is one 
of the noblest poems of the kind in any language. However, 
he must have regretted his outspoken partisanwip « y.*. lyw 
before very long; for, in 1686, he joined the Church and^ ' 
of Rome. It is impossible to believe that this was Panther** 
the mere teigiversation of a courtier, consequent upon 
the king’s diange of faith; although there is an unfortunate 
and suspicious coincidence between the two events, which goes 
far to make out a case against Drydcn’s sincerity. It is not 
improbable that James II did all that lay in his, power to con¬ 
vert his Poet Laureate : it is equally probable that the Poet 
Laureate, not blessed with political prudence, lent a ready ear 
to his solicitations from motives of policy, and was tinally con¬ 
vinced by the doctrines which he had at first heedlessly 
embraced. At any rate, The Hind and the Panther (1687) 
was a sincere and logical defence of the side which he had 
adopted; and, as a satire, is second only to Absalom and 
Achitophel^ althoug^h its ingenuity is almost unpleasantly far¬ 
fetched, In the following year came the catastrophe of the 
Revolution. Under William and Mary no Romanist ^ 
or partisan of absolute monarchy could hope for the /^^er 
royal favour. Dryden was guilty on both counts, theRevo- 
and his position was irretrievable. He had the ^“*‘*'* 
mortification of seeing Shadwell take his place as Laureate; 
but even this fall could not arrest his activity or damp his fire. 
Between 1690 and 1694 he produced five new dramas of various 
merit. In 1693 appeared his version of Juvenal and Persius, 
whom he was admirably calculated to translate. It contained 
the whole of Persius and five select Satires of Juvenal. In 
addition to these, the seventh Satire and the fourteenth Satire 
were translated by his two sons, and inserted in the work. 
Charles, his eldest son, who was responsible for the first of 
these, became chamberlain to Pope Innocent XII, and, in 1704, 
while on a visit to England, was drowned in the Thames near 
Windsor. John, the second, beside his share in this work, 
was the independent author of a comedy; and a third son, 
Erasmus Henry, became a Dominican. 

From 1694 to 1697 Dryden was employed upon his famous 
translation of Virgil, the poet to whom, in style and by predilec¬ 
tion, he was most nearly akin. This seems to have 
been one of his most profitable literary ventures, for ja**ti^) 
he is reported to have made £1200 by it. Although 
he was at this time in his sixty-seventh year, his 
Virsii was not his last work. In the very year of his death he 


^ml 


mir- 




borrowed and modernised from Chaucer^ partly versifi^ from • 
Boccaccio. Thes^ strange to relate, exhibit his invention, fire, 
and power ctf harmony at their very best; and in this volume 
rmpeared not only a specimen translation of the first book of 
& /lied, interesting to students of Pope, but that noble and 
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immortal Ode in Honour of St, Ceciliets Day^ which, under its 
first title of Alexandet^s Feasts is probably, to most readers, the 
poem most representative of its author’s genius. But on May i, 
, 1700, the great poet died at his house in Gerrud 

Street, Soho,^the cause of death being a mortification 
of the leg, combined with dropsy. He was buried in 
the south transept of Westminster Abbey, sacred to poets, and 
Dr. Samuel Garth, the physician and poet, made an oration 
over his grave. He was followed by the universal admiration of 
his countryinep, who saw that in him they had lost incompar¬ 
ably their greatest poet. «His old friend, John Sheffield, then 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, had the word Dryden ” inscribed 
above his place of burial. 

§ 5. Dryden’s voluminous work divides itself into 
three categories—the drama of his early days, the 
* poetry of his maturity, and that flexible prose, whose 
equable current runs the same from first to last. 

In the drama, Dryden is the chief representative of that great 
revolution in taste which followed the Restoration, supplanting 
the free and powerful style of the Elizabethan drama 
'druJLt imitation of French models. Dryden, how¬ 

ever, is on the boundary line, and combines much of 
the romantic spirit of the earlier age with the formal affectations 
of the later type. We shall speak in another chapter of the 
HisMaee character of the Restoration drama. Here it is 

amwgpost- enough to say that it reflected only too faithfully the 
Restoratim profligacy of the Court. The stage is, unfortunately, 
too obvious to the invasion of immorality^ and, with 
the departure of Puritan severity, the theatre renewed its exist¬ 
ence with the aid of shameless licence. Dryden’s plays are 
especially open to this prevailing charge of lewdness. It is only 
fair to remark that, while Wycherley and Congreve painted vice 
as virtue, Dryden now and then attempted to satirise it; but he 
he had not the peculiar humour which is necessary for that task. 
His comic scenes were dull and obscure ; their point was lost in 
their grossness, and they gave no compensation for their stupidity. 
His comedy of Lintberham (1678), which he appears to have 
written with excellent intentions, was a flagrant instance of failure. 
It was prohibited as too indecent for the stage; but, by general 
consent, it is too hopelessly dull for anything. Previously, his 
Meu'rietge d /a Mode had been damned with faint praise: his 
As 5 imation-^\M\!lx pieces were acted in 1672—had been hissed 
off the boards. The Spanish Friar^ or the Double Discovery 
(1681) was more successful, and contains scenes and characters 
of great merit. Unfortunately, Diyden was a time»server, and 
was only too ready to prostitute his pure and' classic genius 
to the debauched fashions of his day. He was, at ^y rate, 
justly ashamed of himself; for, when Collier made his mmoos 
attack on the stage, and rebuked him to: the indecency and 
-Itxd^on.of .fais i&ys, be submitted^ atendy to the reproaek 
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If he was not personally a man of high spirit, he at least showed 
by this that he had the grace to be ashamed of faults which he 
had not the virtue to avoid. 

The tragedy of the day showed as much of purity and eleva¬ 
tion as the comedy showed of profligacy. And nowhere is the 
strength and weakness of the age shown more clearly than in 
Dryden’s tragedies, with their noble rhetoric, and 
with their sentimental exaggeration of the virtue of 
self-sacriflce. He knew ver)' little about the tender 
emotions, and could not delineate character in the least; and of 
all this he was thoroughly conscious. But he md his best to 
compensate for these deficiencies. If striking, unexpected, and 
picturesque incidents, powerful declamatory dialo^e, and a 
majesty, ease and splendour of versifleation can make up for the 
* absence of deeper and more essential qualities, then Dryden 
achieved a great success. He is at his best in scenes which 
enibody quarrels and violent recriminations, and end 
with reconciliation—scenes like the quarrel between pj 
Brutus and Cassius‘in Shakespeare, and like many indmidual 
others in Corneille and Racine. Conscious of his 
power, he repeated such situations over and over again. There 
is, for instance, the dispute between Antony and Ventidius in All 
for Love (1678), the play which he founded upon Antony and 
Cleopatra, Of another similar scene in Don Sebastian (1690), 
the quarrel of Dorax and the King, the late Mr. Roden Noel 
said, with some exaggeration, that it “ is unsurpassed in Shake¬ 
speare. It presents a credible, though marvellous translation of 
a proud, injured, embittered man to love and loyalty.” These 
are the words of a professed devotee of Restoration tragedy. 
If we cannot assent to them, we must at all events confess that 
the scene is as tine as anything in Fletcher, far flner than 
Massinger’s most elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion. 
Dryden himself, with his constant craving for novelty, was 
tempted to underrate his Jacobean predecessors, 
although, at times, he expressed a vehement admira- 
tion for their work. While he praised Jonson and trtatmmt 
Fletcher, he spoke of Heywood and Shirley with 
boundless contempt. If he could admire, he had, on ’ 
the other hand, little veneration. In conjunction with D’Avenant, 
he condescended, in 1667, to alter and make additions to Shake- 
sjjeare’s Tempest^ transforming that pure and ideal creation into 
a brilliant and meretricious opera, full of scenic effects. To 
Caliban he added Sycorax, and beside Miranda he placed a 
young man who-had never seen a woman, thus cornicing the 
play widi prurient allusions, and seeking applause by a con¬ 
trivance wntch is little less than shameful. The play was 
published in 1670,after D'Avenant’s death., In exactly the skme 
way he transformed Milton’s Paradis Lost into an operatic 
entertainment called The State ^ Innocence (1674)^ which he 
addressed to Mary of Modena, t&en» Duchess of York, in.more 
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than his ordinary tones of flattery. The State of Innocence was, 
however, far too innocent for decent exhibition, and the play was 
merely published, but not acted. In those days prologues and 
epili^ues accompanied every play as a matter^ of 
course, and were written with great skill, containing 
either allusions to the topics of the moment or judg¬ 
ments on the great authors of the earlier stage. 
When delivc/cd by a fascinating actress or great tragedian they 
were received with enthusiastic applause. Dryden was equally 
adroit and fertile in this class of composition, and many of his 
prologues ana epilogue'^ rare masterpieces in the comic and 
elevated styles. He wrote not only for his own plays, but for 
those of his friends, and for revivals of Elizabethan pieces. Thus 
he wrote the epilogue for his son’s comedy; and Lee, Southerne, 
Mrs. Behn, and Sir Clcorge Ethcrege availed themselves of his ‘ 
services. Among his lines for revived plays are the prologue 
and epilogue to Jonson’s Silent IVoman, spoken by the actor. 
Hart, before the University of Oxford. These verses were 
recited by the finest actors and actresses of the day. Betterton 
introduced and dismissed Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess : 


Mrs. Bracegirdle and Nell Gwyn were among the actresses 
who spoke to the public in Dryden’s name. And we must not 
forget that some of Dryden’s plays owed an additional attraction 
to the incidental music of the great Henry Purcell. 

§ 6. Even in Dryden’s eiu-licst productions—in his Heroic 
Stanzas in praise of Cromwell—it is easy to recognise that force, 
vigour, and tuneful majesty of style which distinguish 
him from all the other writers of his own age, and, in 
a certain sense, place him above the writers of any 
age in En^rlish literature. The poet who inspired him and 
attracted his genius was pre-eminently Virgil: to mention his 
style is to recall inevitably its Virgilian character, the quality 
which made him the obvious translator of the Latin poet. The 
classical movement which Waller and Cowley had inaugurated 
in English poetry reached its hig^hest point in the spontaneous 
v^se of Dryden. His poetry, with all its classical formalism, 
hits the happy mean between superfluous symmetry and de¬ 
liberate romanticism of style; it avoids on the one hand the 
studied neatness of the Dutch garden, and, on the other, 
the unkempt disorder of the wilderness ; it is formal, but natural; 
vigorous and impetuous, but symmetrical. It is in some ways 
widely different from his dramatic style, which, although fettered 
by the form of rhyme, is closely allied, in its unrestrained ex- 
pressioii, to the romantic conventionahties of the Elizabethan 
era. lUs tendency to rant and bombast is never to be noticed 
in Dryden’s poetry; his worst ffiults, his hyperbolical flattery 
and the consequent exagi^ation of j^rase, are int^ectnal, not 
mechanical errors. In all his best poems his ^le is invariably 
easy and, at the same time, commanding: his turbulent lines 
. sweep along imperiously in a foil flood of splendid phrase and 
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glittering eloquence. In some of his first attempts he adopted 
the form of the stanza. D’Avenant’s Gondiberi had a remarrable 
influence upqjn him, and the four-lined stanza with 
alternate rhymes of which it was composed suggested 
the metre m his Anmts Mirahilis, In his pre&ce, 
inscribed to Sir Robert Howard (who had been 
his collaborator in The Indian Queen), he praises the quatrain 
as "more noble, tmd of greater dignity, both for sound and 
number, than any other verse in use amongst us.” But he 
ultimately preferred the rhymed heroic couplet of ten- . 
syllable lines, and carried it to the highest ad^!^o/ 
fection of which it is capable. Even in his four-lined the henic 
stanzas we may see the essential elements of this 
last form of versification, for each may be resolved into two 
sonorous couplets. This metre, wielded with singular force and 
mastery, is the ultimate criterion of his style; whether he 
reasons, or describes, or declaims, or narrates, he moves with 
perfect freedom; and the regularity of the structure of his verse, 
and the recurrence of the rhyme, so far from appearing to 
shackle his movements, seem only to give majesty and impetus 
to his march. Frequently he adopts the expedient of adding 
another line to rhyme with his couplet, thus transforming it into 
a triplet ; and this third line, which is often an alexandrine of 
twelve instead of ten syllables, winds up the period with a roll 
of noble harmony. 

§ 7. Among hts longer poems, the greatest is Absalom and 
Achitophel, From the historical side this satire is a portrait- 
gallery of Dryden’s contemporaries, in which the 
pictures are arranged with a wonderful continuity and 
with strict regard to the main lines of the structure, (imJ). 
Every reader will remember the portraits of Shaftes¬ 
bury, the dissembling Achitophel himself; of Buckingham, the 
versatile and mutable Zimri; of Settle, Doeg, " whom God for 
mankind’s mirth has made ”; of Shadwell, the drunken Og, 
"round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink”; and of Oates, 
who figures as Corah, a " monumental brass.’’ The description 
of Zimri received fre^ immortality in the thirty-eighth chapter 
of Scott’s Peveril of the Peak ; while the characters of Og and 
Doeg, which form the greater part of Dryden’s share in the 
second book, were not improved upon in any single passage of 
The Dunciad, The vast difference between Dryden’s poetic and 
dramatic style is obvious when we compare these bnlliant and 
vivacious paintings with the lay figures whose woodenness does 
duty for human, nature in too many of his plays. Of course, the 
poem can be fully appreciated only when it is read side by side 
with contemporary history, and the innumerable allusions to the 
questitms and persons of the day are carefuUy followed out; but 
even the general student, who wiU examme it simply as a piece 
of Uceracur^ will find in it all the highest qualiues of English 
poefry in its capacity for argument and descrqitioDt The 
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Medaly the second anti-Shaftesbury satire, contains passe^es 
Which are scarcely inferior. D^den’s satire is not^ merely a 
,, piece of special pleading for a cause to which he had 
(1681).^****^ attached himself for politic reasons ;' he convinces 
himself by his own rhetoric and is carried away b^ 
its tide ; and thus all his work, however contradictory its spirit 
may be as a whole, has a very remarkable individual sincerity. 

We have already mentioned Mac Flecknocn which forms, as it 
were, a pren ature appendix to the sufficiently malevolent picture 
of Og. This somewhat scurrilous poem inau^rated 
“ „ a form of satire — the personal recriminations of 

literary men. ^^n Irish priest called Flccknoe, whose 
scribblings are of no more importance than the 
“ creaking couplets ” of Byron’s “ hoarse Fitzgerald,” had recently 
died; and Dryden describes his official abdication of the 
throne of dulness in favour of Shadwell, who succeeds under 
the obvious title of Mac Flecknoe. The poem is extremely 
coarse and violent, but it contains some genuine humour which 
seems to detach itself from the bitterness of the rest, and to 
appeal to us on its own merits. Beyond this it supplies a 
valuable commentary upon the dramatic literature of the day. 
It is their topical character, as we say, that renders Dryden’s 
poems so completely interesting from every point of view. 

§ 8. We now pass to the controversial poems. The Religio 
Latci and The Hind and the Panther are written from dia¬ 
metrically opposite sides of the question ; between 
sM*o^i ^ great change of religious opinion with 

"ReiiHa' all the struggle for conviction which of necessity must 
accompany it. But both poems exhibit in its highest 
Tiindandthe perfection Dryden’s consummate mastery of the most 
Panther’^ difficult specics of writing. It is not easy for a poet 

(x 687)' to combine in his verse close theological reasoning 

with rich illustration and picturesque imagery. We need not 
concern ourselves with his arguments; on either side they arc 
the arguments which would naturally present themselves to the 
disputant, and are founded upon Scripture or tradition, upon 
induction or experience, as may best serve the writer’s purpose. 
But the reader, following the powerful and unfettered march of 
the reasoning, recognising the abundance of picturesque illus¬ 
tration, and convinced by the noble outbursts of enthusiasm, is 
converted by either poem, so long as he has it in his hand, to 
the particular form of faith which it advocates, and acknowledges 
tbeteby that Dryden is one of the greatest of ratiocinative poets. 

. The fable of The Hind and the Panther is, neverthe- 
far-fetched and grotesque. The ** milk-white 
wult*e ^ hind,” representing the Church of Rome, is involved, 
PoHtkerP beginning, m an elaborate argument with the 

panUier, who is the 8a\’age symbol of the Anglican Church; 
while the English sects are politely designated under a so’ies 
nf unflattering zoological epithets. We ^ enjoy :the company of 
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the bloody bear, an Independent beast,” the Baptist boar, the 
atheist ape, and the Socinian fox—a menagerie which is not weU 
dispo^d to the innocent hind. The preliminary ateurdity of this 
fable is calculated to wreck the modem reader’s interest. Dryden 
could hardly have made a less happy choice. The Religio Laiciy 
which steers clear of allegory, is, as a whole, the better 
of the two, and its opening is incomparably line; but 
in both poems the allusions which the writer makes to ** 
his own religious convictions are equally striking and worthy of 
note. It is very curious that Dryden, although the hindamental 
principle of his devout aspirations was a pious rererence for the 
Church to which h^ belonged, seldom gives a very favourable 
character to the clergy. Nor does he confine his irony to the 
priests of one religion, but impartially inveighs against pagan 
augurs, Turkish imaums and Egyptian hierophants, classing 
them in one reprobation with Christian ministers of every 
church and sect. On the other hand, he gives high praise to 
individuals ; and Archbishop Sancroft, and Compton, Bishop of 
London, find honourable places in his satiric masterpiece as 
Zadok and the Sagan of Jerusalem. 

§ 9. His lyric poetry is less in quantity than in quality. He 
had that talent for song-writing which was the common property 
of his age, and in his romantic dramas we find many 
beautiful and harmonious songs. But his more 
serious lyric efforts are of a different order, and follow 
the so-called Pindaric form of ode, stringing lines of irregular 
length together by a loose bond of rhyme. This, for example, 
is the form of his elegy on Charles II, the Threuodia Augustalis^ 
which, apart from its monstrous tone of adulation and the 
attendant Nemesis of bathos, is a very admirably sustained 
work considering its length ; but a better example of the same 
kind of lyric is his beautiful elegy on Purcell, which was set 
to music by Purcell’s pupil, Dr. Blow, His masteroiecc, how¬ 
ever, in this kind of verse, is his Ode in Honour of ^ 

St. Cecilids Day^ written for music, and celebrating 
the power and triumphs of the art. This noble lyric 
consists of a narrative or parable describing Alexander the 
Great’s feast in the royal halls of Persepolis, and the effect of 
Timotheus’ harping upon the conqueror’s passions. Each strophe 
is, as it were, the lyric cemy of the passion which it describes; 
there is no other poem in English which conveys its impressions 
with so perfect and so indispensable a command of form. The 
poem, after leading up to the highest pitch of passionate fti^, 
passes, without an interval, into its calm final strain, the praise 
of St. Cecilia, “ inventress of the vocal frame,” and ends with 
the exquisite quatrain 

" Uei old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down." 
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Dryden is said to have written this wonderful ode in the space 
a few hours. At any rate, its leading characteristic, beyond 
its extraordinary harmony of sound and sense, is its eneigy. 
Its expression may now and then be unequal, but, for the most 
part, It rushes on with Pindar's own flow and swing of rhythm. 

In his verse translations of Juvenal and Persius, D^den 
showed that he could transfer to his own language, it not 
perhaps the exact sense, at any rate the general 
spirit of those difficult authors. There was a con- 
‘ ' siderable similarity between the tone of mind of 
Dryden and Gf Juvenal; there was the same force, the same 
tendency to declamatioj f the same unscrupulous boldness in 
painting the odious and detestable; but Juvenal’s outspoken 
frankness in delineating the incredible corruption of his age 
degenerates, in Dryden, into mere licentiousness. The Restora¬ 
tion satirist seems to gloat over details which Juvenal introduced 
purely with the intention of condemning vice by exhibiting all 
Its horror. But Dryden’s most extensive work in poetical trans¬ 
lation was his English version of Virgil, which will always be 
regarded as one of the standard monuments of our literature. 
Wc have said that, in this case, the translator was eminently 
fitted for his task ; but, if his own style was in its majesty truly 
Virgilian, it lacked something of Virgilian grace and elegance. 
Nevertheless, although impetuous, it was never exactly rugged; 
and his recorded lamentation that he had not chosen Homer as 
his original was founded, albeit with a certain justice, upon a 
too keen sense, an exaggerated consciousness, of his imperfections. 
in this line. He might have done better with Homer, but he 
did very well with an author whom he knew thoroughly. On 
the other hand, it is certain that Pope would have been far 
better suited to Virgil than to Homer. 

§ lo. The highest qualities of Dryden’s genius are visible to 
the end—it never blazed out with greater splendour than when 
DrvdeH' about to set in the grave. His Fables, as he 

called them (although they are in no sense fables, 
CkoMurian but rather tales in verse), display all his noblest 
^raphnuet, qualities, and are in general free from his defect of 
occasional coarseness. His own preface informs us that “for 
these reasons of time, and resemblance of genius in Chaucer 
and Boccace, I resolved to Join them in my present work; to 
which I have added some original papers of my own.” In his 
scheme of Chaucerian paraphrase he included Palamon and 
Arcite (the Knight’s Tale), The Wife of BaiKs Tale, The 
Code «ntfa tJu Fox (the Nun’s Priest’s Tale), and The Flower 
and 'ike Leaf, as well as an adaptation m the character of 
tJo« good parson; while from Boccaccio he took the stories 
of Sigismonda and Guiscardo, Theodore and Honoria, and 
Cymon and Jphigenia. These works are for the most part 
of considerable length; and Chaucer’s English is, of course, 
Qiodemised and freely treated. It is curious to see how 
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Diyden,^ with all his deep and sincere veneration for Chaucer— 
** as he is the father of English poetry, so I hold him in the same 
degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil ”—^has failed to reproduce the more delicate and subtle 
qualities of his model. Its splendour, its force, its picturesque- 
n'ess, are indeed there; but its tender natvet^y its almost 
infantine pathos, have quite evaporated, like some subtle 
perfume, in the process of transftision. How far this is to be 
attributed to Dryden’s own character—always deficient in tender¬ 
ness—^how far to the general tone of the age in which he lived, 
an age the very antipodes of sentiment, it is difficult to decide. 
“Chaucer,” he says himself, “is a, rough diamond, and must 
first be polished ere he shines ” ; and again, speaking of general 
opinion on the point, “ Some people . . . look on Chaucer as a 
dry, old-fashionra wit, not worthy reviving. I have often heard 
the late Earl of Leicester say that Mr. Cowley himself was of 
that opinion.” It must be remembered that Cowley’s passion¬ 
less, classical talent had a great influence on Dr^-den, and was 
originally responsible for his work as a translator. Doubtless, 
Chaucers archaic language has much to do with the evanescent 
and subtle fragrance of his work; it is certain that all who 
have attempted to modernise that work have in a greater or 
less degree encountered the same insuperable difficulty, the 
same necessary diminution of tenderness. And this is peculiarly 
obvious in such passages of Diyden as Arcite’s dying speech, 
and in many traits of the portrait of the parson, to whom 
Dryden has communicated quite a modem air. It follows 
that these narratives, to produce their full effect, 
should be read as independent works of Dryden, 
without reference either to Chaucer or to Boccaccio ; 
in which case they cannot fail to excite the liveliest 
admiration. The flowing ease with which the story is told, the 
frequent occurrence of beautiful lines and happy expressions, 
will ever make them perhaps the most favourable specimens of 
Dryden’s peculiar merits. He gave them to the public with a 
pathetic but sturdy vindication of his years. “ 1 have the excuse 
of an old gentleman, who, mounting on horseback before some 
ladies, when I was present, got up somewhat heavily, but desired 
' of the fair spectators that they would count fourscore and eight 
before they judged him. By the mercy of God, I am already 
come within twenty ^ears of his number, a cripple in my limbs ; 
but what decays are in my mind, the reader must determine.” 

$ II. “Thoughts,” he says in the same place, “ comecrowding 
on so fast upon me, that my only difficulty is to choose or to 
re^t: to run them into verse, or to give them the 
other harmony of prose. I have so long studied and 
practi^ both, that they are ^wn into a habit, and ^ 
become fomiliar to me.” His .prose, as a nihtter of feet, is of 
meat value, not only for the s^le, but in maiiy instances also 
nt the matter* It is generally found in the form of essays or 
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prefaces prefixed to his various poems, and discussii^ some sub¬ 
ject in connection with the particular matter in hanoT We have 
mentioned his Essay on Drafnatic Poesy and its de- 
Hisp^/acfa. rhymed tragedy. His Juvenal was accom¬ 

panied by a most amusing treatise on Satire; and, indeed, few 
of his poetical works appeared without some prose disquisition. 
In this way he travelled over a vast field of critical enquiry, and 
gave us valuable appreciations of the poets of his own and other 
countries. He must be regarded as the first enlightened English 
critic. In his rambling style of preface he followed, as he 
confesses, thH practice of honest Montaign,” but he is far more 
of the genuine critic, a ^.ireature of judgment rather than of 
temperament. His pronouncements on Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and his mighty contemporary, Milton, and a host of other 
authors, do equal honour to the catholicity of his taste and the 
courage with which he expressed his opinions. His decisions 
may, indeed, be sometimes erroneous, but they are always 
founded upon reflection, and their groundwork is at least 
specious if not solid. These works are, besides, admirable 
specimens of lively, vigorous, idiomatic English, of 
rhetr style, ^jjich no onc, if he chose to avoid the occasional 
pedantry of employing fashionable French words, could be a 
greater master. His dedications to great and influential 


patrons, however little honour they may do to his own in- 
aependence of character, arc singularly ingenious and well- 
turned ; and, in judging the tone of servility which these com¬ 
positions display, we must not foiget that it was the fashion 
of the time, and that a professional author, who lived by his 
pen, could hardly afford to sacrifice his interest to an assertion 
of dignity comprehensible to nobody at that time. Whatever 
prose he wrote is well worthy of study; his humour is to be 
fotmd in the preface to Absalom and Achitoplul \ his sound 
judgment in the preface to the Fables ; and in everything is 
apparent that inexhaustible encigy of style whose impatient 
rapidity is its distinctive characteristic and possession. 

§ 12. Literature presents no personality more original than 
that of John Bunyan, the greatest of all masters m allegory. 

He was bom, in 1628, at the village of Elstow, close 
John to Bedford. His father was a tinker, and he himself, 
in youth, followed the same humble calling. 
Although bom in almost the loflirest rank of society, 
and, consequently, enjoying no further education than the 
mei^ elements of reading and writing, be had before him the 
of piety and morality. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the military service, most probably in the Parliamentary army. 

His strange and interesting religious autobh^apl^, 
HetsMiom Grace Abounding' to the ChieJ of Sinners^ 


range of mystical 
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touching confession. Its sincerity and spiritual exaltation may 
be profitably compared with the mcile avowals of those ** human 
documents” which penitents of the stamp of Ro^rt Greene 
have written too easily. Like^ all enthusiasts, Bunyan much 
exaggerates the sinfulness of his original state; the peace and 
conKdence in divine mercy, which he attained at the price of 
mental agony and the risk of completely losing his reason, form 
a rather too striking contrast with the gloom and despair of 
his condition before conversion. This and his unswerving 
reliance in the miraculous nature of the change are sufficient 
evidence of the natural strength of the feelings,* and ally him 
closely to the group of earlier writers from whom, in point of 
dogmatic opinion, he considerably differed. It is certain that 
the irregularities which he deplores were venial, if not altogether 
trifling, and that his conduct was, in the main, always virtuous 
and moral. He married very young, and his worst vices appear 
to have been a habit of swearing, a taste for alc-drinking and 
for the pastime—always so popular among the English peasantry 
—of bdl-ringing, and for playing at hockey or tip-cat. After a 
painful experience of those fearful internal struggles habitual to 
strongly imaginative and impressionable minds when they are 
first brought under religious conviction, he joined, 
in 1653, the Baptist society, one of the most 
enthusiastic of those innumerable Calvinistic sects 
which were daily springing up in England. The 
fervour of his piety and the rude eloquence of his discourses 
soon attracted notoriety. He was himself deeply sincere; bis 
disposition was benevolent and loving ; he was intensely eager 
to communicate to others those “ glad tidings of great joy ” 
which, as he imagined, had been divinely brought home to his 
own soul ; and this religious ardour, combined with his powerful 
genius, must have given him a vast ppwer over the humble 
enthusiasts who composed his congregations. 

At the time of the Restoration the Government began to 
persecute the dissenting sects with extreme severity. These 
were, in most cases, identified with the political „ . 

doctrines of the recently overthrown Commonwealth. 

Of course, the Baptists were implicated, and Bunyan, fnsmmtHt 
as a leading man among them, was necessarily 
exposed to these trials. He was convicted of upholding and 
frequenting conventicles, and was imprisoned for upwards 
of twelve years in the ga<ri of Bedfiird. During this long 
confinement, the rigour of which, however, was gradualty 
much relaxed towa^s its close, he 'snpjmited himself by 
making tagged laces, and, meanwhile, acquired the rever^ce 
bis companions by the benev(^nce urith which be consoled 
them, and by the fervour of his religious exhortations. In ■ 
prison^ too. he enjoyed the society of Ins, little blind daughter, 
of whom ne was passionately fmd;'and it was-iduriag bis 
imprisonment that he..compcm 'bta^ immoctid aSegxny, Tki 
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Progress. In the last year of this durance, when 
he was frequently allowed to leave the gaol, he was chosen 
preacher of the Baptist congregation in Bedford. The persecu¬ 
tion of the sects was gradually relaxed under the Stewart rule. 
The influence of the Duke of York (afterwards James II) con¬ 
tributed to a general toleration, tinder which he hoped to 
relieve insensibly the proscription weighing upon the Romanists. 

With this new change in feeling came Bunyan’s 
liberation, and he soon became a venerated and 
” influential leader in his sect, preaching frequently 

both in Bedford and London. His sufferings, his virtues, his 
genius as a writer, his eloquence as a pastoP, all contributed to 
his fame. In 1688 he died in London. The cause of his death 
is characteristic of his admirable and unworldly nature. He 
had made a journey through drenching summer showers to 
reconcile a father and a son who had quarrelled, and he caught 
a heavy cold in consequence. He was essentially mild and 
affectionate, and was animated by a truly evangelical 
love to all men. His kindness and indulgence freed 
him from any narrow-minded sectarian jealous}^; 
and, although he was a leading member of a most fanatic and 
enthusiastic persuasion, he exhibited a rare example of Christian 
charity and a tnily catholic love for all mankind. Yet, in spite 
of the real mildness and gentleness of his character, his external 
manners and appearance, as he has himself recorded, had 
something austere and forbidding; but this was only apparent, 
and, apart from a few of those childish and almost technical 
scruples as to matters really indifferent, which may be called the 
badges of sectarian societies, Bunyan showed none of that sour 
and peevish narrowness which is their vice. This is as honour¬ 
able to him as it is extraordinary in itself, when we reflect upon 
his limited education and upon the almost irresistible tendenc}' 
of his circumstances. 

§ 13. The works of Bunyan are numerous; but there are only 
three among them upon which it will be necessary for us to dwell. 

These are the religious autobic^raphy to which we 
„ Ya}rt:i\teaAy Grace Abountung to the Chief of 

Sinners, and the two relimous allegories. The PU^itris 
Progress and The Holy War. In Grace Aboundr 
ing, Bunyan gives the most minute and candid account of his 
own spintual struggles and conversion. It is a book in which 
the phonal element is largely blended with the my^ic ; and,^ in 
originaHty, human interest, and elaborate detail of introspective 
aaatys», it is not inferior to the Confessions of Rousseau. It is, 
^dera, infinitely superior; for Bunyan is not a sentimentalist, 
posiiig to* himself and his firiends^ but is an intense^ earnest 
4nan, convinced, as few ever are, of hts sinfiilntts, ana ^ger to 
communicate his remedy to the world; and his style, in con¬ 
sequence. is not artificial and fetiguing, but natural, single, and 
qxmlaranng. He lays bate to us all the recesses of his heart. 
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and admits us to the tremendous spectacle of a human so^ in 
unspeakalde agonies^ freeing itself the bonds of sin and 
worldliness. The criminality of his unregenerate state is, as we 
have hinted, very much eicaggerated; and, evidently, Ae en¬ 
thusiasm of his character has intensified the lights and shades 
of the picture, although in perfect simplicity and good faith. The 
book, however, will never mil to attract the devout student and 
the philosopher whose interest concentrates itself on the mysteri¬ 
ous problems of human nature. The gloom and the sunshine, 
the despair and the triumph, are all reflected in iigmyan’s simple 
and fervid language. The whole work abounds with those little, 
inimitable touches of natural feeling and description which have 
placed its author among the most picturesque of writers. 

§ 14. But it is in his allegories that Bunyan stands without a 
rival, and particularly in Pilgrim's Progress. This book is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is beyond 
comparison the finer, and narrates the struggles, 
experiences, and trials of a Christian in his passage Progreu" 
from a life of sin to everlasting felicity. “ Mr. Chns- ^*®^*^* 
tian,” a dweller in the City of Destruction, is incited by the 
consciousness of his lost state, which is typified by a heavy 
burthen, to take a journey to the New Jerusalem—the city of 
eternal life. Every adventure of his travel, the Slough of 
Despond and^ the lightnings of Mount Sinai; ever)' scene 
which he visits, the House Beautiful and the Interpreter’s 
House; every enemy he combats, Apollyon or the giants; 
all the friends and fellow-pilgrims whom he meets, like Pliable 
or Faithful, are typical, with a strange mixture of literal 
simplicity and profound imagination, of the vicissitudes of 
religious experience. Shakespeare is not more essentially 
the prince of dramatists than Bunyan is the prince 
of aUegorists. His intellectual vision was so intense 
that abstract qualities are instantly clothed by him 
with personality, and we sympathise with his 
shadowy personages as .with real human beings. His scenes, 
in their beauty or their terror, are real to us; they estivate 
our memory. The joys and sufferings of Christian and Faithful 
are ours, irrespective of our age or intelligence. Dante possesses 
something the same power in making us realise his concep¬ 
tions, in giving them an actual identity; but his method was 
to take real human beings, and, placing them in extraordinary 
positions, to^ maintain their read personality. Bunyan, on the 
o^er hand, identifies abstract and imaginary quahti^, vividly 

g srsonifying them and clothing them with flesh and blood. 

penser is a great master of sQlegory; but it is not with^ his 
persems that we interest ourselves no much as with their brilliant 
and picturesque Circumstances and accessories. We feel no 
very wely anxiety about the fete of the Red-cross Knight, Una, 
Malbecco, or Britomart; we iWow their adventures with interest 
and ciaio3ity, just os we fbUow the usfohhng incidents of a 
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spectacle; but we feel fer less iiifterest in their fete 
than in the fate of the actors after the fall of the curtain. But 
our sympathy is completdy with Dunyan’s dramatis Persona ; 
with some of us it may be equal to our first sympathy with 
Robinson Crusoe. This result is, in a very high degree, due 
to Bunyan’s simple, unassuming style, and to his own intense 
belief in his characters and their adventures. This second, 
which is tru" of all great creators, is never more true than in 
this case ; for in Cm-istian there can be absolutely no doubt 
that Bunyaiwjdrew from his own character and experience. 
The Pilgpm^s Progress i<?ja full exposition, couched in imagin¬ 
ary and impersonal terms, of those principles whose operation 
we have seen in Grace Abounding. 

Its popularity was immediate and immense ; it has continued 
to the present day^ and the tale still has its wonderful fascination 
Sequel to children and peasants. It has taken its place 

“ p^griuCs upon the cottage bookshelf, between the Bible and 
the almanac. The success of the first part encour- 
a^ed Bunyan to publish a continuation, in which the 
wife and children of Christian, escorted by the valiant Great- 
heart, follow him over nearly the same ground and meet with 
nearly similar adventures. The great event of this sequel is 
Greatheart’s conquest of Giant Despair; but in charm it is, 
on the whole, vastly inferior to the first part. The invention 
displayed is still remarkable, but the freshness of the journey 
has worn off. However, there are still the same places and the 
same persons who have delighted or terrified us before, and no 
visit to them can be made without pleasure and the luxury of 
reminiscence. Not the least satisfaction to be derived from the 
pilgrimage is the knowledge that Bunyan embodied 
allegorical meanings in scenes and characters 
*Ske^tego^. which are faithful reflections of contemporary life— 
the very things and people whom the Puritan zealot 
would have to encounter in his hard journey from this world to 
the next. His description of Vanity Fair, many of his fine and 
vivid landscapes, and a large number of his personages and 
dialogues, bear evident marks of being transcripts from his 
actum experience. The agitated times in which the book was 
written were abundant in strongly-marked characters, good and 
bad ; and we may accept, for instance, the life-like scene of the 
accusation before the court of justice as a faithful picture of 
the brutality and the corruption which marked the tribunals 
of those evil days. ^ In addition, Bunyan’s sense of 
humour was particularly lively, and the comic 
tsaXn element which runs through many of the dialogues 
and adventures, although chastened by the writer^ 
intense seriousness of purpose, ad& immensely to the interest 
and value of the book. Tne sublime, the grotesque, the tender, 
the terrible, and the humorous, aU annealed to _ Bunyan’s 
insatiable and popular genius. It is this popularity which, 
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perhaps, marks him off most definitely fi^m everyone else.^In 
the largeness of his nature, in his forcible, picturesque idiom, he 
perfecuy sympathises with the people; and he has 
expressed their sentiments in their own natural ^ 
tongue. His knowledge of books was veiy small; but 
the English version of the Bible, in which our language attains 
its highest force and perfection, had been studied b;^ him so 
intently that he was completely saturated with its spirit. He 
wrote unconsciously in its style, and the innumerable mosaic of 
Scripture quotations which incrusts his work harmonises with 
the general tissue of his language and suggests 
no real incongruity. Beyond the Bible, his books 
were probably Fox’s Book of Martyrs and some of ^ ***' 
those popular legends of knights-errant, which, like The Seven 
Champions of Christendom^ nave always been favourites with 
the English peasantry. From these he may have gathered 
subsidiary materials, but the Bible was the only book from 
which he constantly borrowed, and he is reported to have known 
it almost by heart. 

With such intellectual training, applied to a mind naturally 
sensitive and enthusiastic, the style of a writer might be rude, 
harsh, and sometimes even ungrammatical, but it 
was sure to be perfectly free from vulgarity and 
meretricious ornament; and Bimyan is the most perfect 
representative of the plain, vigorous, idiomatic, sometimes 
picturesque and poetical language of the common people. His 
style has a masculine breadth and solidity of its own. Its 
architecture, so to speak, is of the plainest and most robust 
Anglo-Saxon type; its primitive combination of rugged stone 
and imperishable heart of oak gives earnest of eternal duration. 
Its diction is universally drawn from the early Teutonic element 
in our language ; for pages together we meet with nothing but 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic words; and, with the exception 
of a few theological terms, his structure is built up of the solid 
granite that lies at the bottom of our speech. Of course it 
was impossible that the allegory should always be consistently 
maintained. In a work of such length the spiritual type could 
not always be kept distinct from the bodily antitype; but the 
reader, carried forward by the vivacity of the narrative, seldom 
meets with any difficulty from this cause. The long 
spiritual discussions, expositions of theological ques- 
tions, and exhortations addressed by one speaker 
to the others, not only afford curious specimens of the religious 
composition of those days, but increase the verisimilitude of 
the persons concerned. These passages, too, show Bunyan’s 
profound acquaintance with the fanguage, and with that which 
he and his mends judged to be the spirit, of Holy Scripture, 
and place his benevolent Christianity in the strongest light. 
In the matter of description he is equally powerful, whether 
the object he paints be terrible or attractive. The Valley of 
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thttShadow of Death is put before us with the same astonishing 
realism as the Delectable Mountains—a contrast whose minute¬ 
ness of detail strongly recalls the Hell and Paradise 
* Dante. No religious writer has analysed more 

^ minutely or represented more faithfully every phase 

of feeling through which the soul passes in its struggle with 
sin; the clearness of these pictures is rather increased 
than diminished by the allegorical dress which they wear. 
Bunyan, we Lave said, drew in them upon the resources of his 
own memory and experience. He exhibits, too, that character¬ 
istic inseparable from the higher order of creative power—a 
constant sympatlw w'ith t'le simpler objects of external nature, 
and a preference for the great fundamental elements of human 
character as opposed to its merely episodical and accidental 
details—that delight in portraying the “ absolute man ” which 
filled the spirit of the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. 

§ 15. The Holy War is an allegory which typifies, in the 
siege and capture of the city of Mansoul, the struggle between sin 
and religion in the human spirit. Diabolus on the one 
hand, and Immanuel upon the other, are the leaders 
of the opposing armies. This military narrative shows 
frequent traces of Bunyan’s personal experience 
in warfare, gained during his service with Cromwell’s stout 
and godfearing army. As a talc, The Holy War is far less 
interesting than The PilgrinCs Progress^ for our sympathies 
are no longer concentrated upon the dangers and escapes of 
a single hero, and in many points the allegory is too rehned and 
complicated to be follow^ readily and closely. And, perhaps 
as a natural consequence of this, the style is less nesh and 
animated. But The Holy War has its own defenders. After 
all, the excellence of an allegory depends upon its conception 
wd not upon its tale; and the conception of The Holy War 
is the finest possible. The difference which remains is a 
question of the relative complexity of the two allegories ; and 
here it will be found that, while The Holy War, in its subtlety 
appeals to the few, the directness of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
finds favour with the many. 

§ 16. One of the most prominent figures in the Long Parlia¬ 
ment and at the time of the Restoration was Edward Hyde, 
who is better known as Chancellor of England and 
Earl of Clarendon. His importance is double, 
for he was not only an actor in the political drama 
of that momentous period, but also the historian of 
those Events in which he had taken part; and his annals of the 
epoch give him an honourable place among English historical 
writ^. He was descended from a gentle stock, apd was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. At first ^ he proceeded 
to the bar, but soon abandoned his profession Rw the more 
excising stniggles of political life. He was elected for Wootton 
Basseu, and sat in the Short Parliament of 1640, as a member 
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of the moderate party, in opposition to the Court, and, isTthe 
same year, as member for Saltash, became a conspicuous 
orator in the Long Parliament, at first supporting Opposition 
principles. But, after a violent quarrel with the more advanced 
adherents of the national cause, he gradually passed over to 
the Royalist side, and identified himself with it so completely 
that he came to an open rupture with the constitutional party. 
Finding himself in imminent danger of arrest, he fied jrom 
London and joined the King at York (1642}. From this time 
he must be reckoned among the most fiiithful, but the most 
moderate, leaders of the Royalist cause. In ^645 
he was appointed a member of the council which ^ 

was chosen to advise and take charge of the Stewart - 
Prince. He accompanied his young master to 
Jersey, and shared all the vicissitudes of his exile, from the 
execution of Charles 1 to the Restoration of 1660. All through 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate he remained abroad, 
generally in close attendance upon the exiled prince, in whose 
disreputable little court he must have been something of an 
anomaly. His advice, at any rate, had it been followed by 
Charles and his companions, would have probably spared them 
much disgrace and many embarrassments. He was rl:wardcd 
with the title—then but an empty name—of Chancellor, and 
was employed from time to time in diplomatic service. His 
chief mission (1649-50) was to the court of Madrid, with the 
object of inducing a concert of European cabinets and exciting 
an intervention in favour of the exiled House of Stewart. Hyde 
was, however, unsuccessful. CromwelHs power w'as feared too 
strongly to make any overt action on behalf of the Stewarts a 
practical matter, and Spain gave nothing but her sympathy. 
During this time of banishment, Hyde, like many of his com¬ 
panions, and like Charles himself in his wanderings through 
France and Holland, had to suffer frequent poverty and priva¬ 
tion. But at last the time came when the great 
structure of Cromwell’s power fell, and, in the 
frenzy of triumph that greeted the Restoration, %^oratiaH. 
the Chancellor reaped the reward of his services. 

He was regularly installed in his office, was created, first a 
baron, and afterwards, in 1661, Earl of Clarendon, and was 
for some time among'the most powerful advisers of the Court. 
His popularity, however, soon began to decline; his virtues and 
his mults were just then both against him ; and he gradually 
lost favour with the King. The gravity and' austerity of his 
morals were in direct contradiction to the chartered profligacy 
of the Court; his advice, generally recommending prudence ai^ 
economy, could not fail to be distasteful to the spendthrift 
Charles, who,, in addition, diafiked his Chancellor’s tedious 
lectures. Lite many statesn^ who have returned to power 
al^ a long exile, he was behind the times, and was unable 
to acconumklate himself to the altered state of 0 |nn 1 on. At 
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the same time, the people looked with en\^ and distrust upon 
the great wealth which he was accumulating—^not always by 
the most scrupulous means—and upon the spirit of 
^'^Po**®*** which was making the family of Hyde one 
of the richest and most splendid in the country. 
The magnificence of his palaces and gardens 
caused additional offence. But when, as the keystone, it 
would almost "leem, of his ambition, a secret marriage between 
his daughter Anne and the heir-apparent, the Duke of York, 
was divulged, the popular displeasure reached its highest pitch, 
and the natioli murmured at an alliance between a family 
risen, as everyone remembered, from the rank of country 
gently, and the royal house. By this marriage Clarendon 
became the grandfather of two queens of England, Mary 11 and 
Anne. His unpopularity was completed by his share in a 
measure which excited an intense feeling of national humilia¬ 
tion. He advised Charles to sell Dunkirk to Louis XIV (1662). 
Popular opinion jumped to the not unjustifiable conclusion that 
he had received a share in the proceeds of this disgraceful 
compact; his splendid palace in London received the bitter 
nickname of “ Dunkirk House"; and, as Charles, even if he 


had been personally attached to Clarendon, was not the man to 
sacrifice an atom of popularity for the purpose of screening a 
minister, the unfortunate statesman, in 1667, was impeached for 
high treason and had to go once more into exile. He passed 
the rest of his life in France, and died at Rouen in 1674. 

§ 17. Clarendon was the author of many state papers and 
other official documents, in which his style shows a grave and 
dignified eloquence; but his great work is the 
GnaP' of Great Rebellion^ or, as the historical 

Rebellion" justicc of latcr generations has christened it, the 
l^biis^d Civil War. This review of events includes a detailed 
*70J-4). account, set in the form of memoirs rather than of 
regular histoiy, of the proceedings from 1625 to 1644, together 
wuh a narrative of the incidents which led to the Restoration. 


As the materials were derived horn the author’s personal ex- 

E erience, the work is of high value, and is the great authentic 
istory of the period by a contemporary. The dignity and 
liveliness of the style, in spite of occasional 
obscurity, place the work in the very forefront 
of English histories; and, to use a rough analc^, 
. Clarendon, in the matter of style, is the Gibbon 
of the seventeenth century. We cannot expect him to be 
impartial; no great historian |ias ever been without his theory 
to defend. But the partiality that we might have feirly 
'lUHticipated would have neen more frequent and more flajgrant. 
The moderation of his character occasionally led him to 
hesitate between two conclusions, and, his partiahty, even where 
it comes under conviction, is more negatively than positively 
^-HAfeir. He set himself the task of treating a series of numerous 
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and complex events, and, in so doing', he was guilt)r of a much 
smaller number of serious inaccuracies than could have been 
supposed. Above all, he is excellent in his delineation of 
character. His portraits are the most carehilly elaborate part 
of his work, ana they are nearly always distinguished by his 

g enetrative judgment and his skill in (kpicting the varieties of 
uman nature with which he met. 

§ 18. From the Puritan allegorist and the Cavalier historian 
we come to a character which, in its literary and personal 
tranquillity, must always excite our admiratioiLand 
envy. The life of Izaak Walton almost bridges Jjaak 
over the wide span between the age of Elizabeth 
and the Revolution. He was born at Stafford in 
I 593 f passed his early manhood in London, where he 
was an ironmonger, with a shop in Fleet Street. When he 
was about fifty, he was able to retire from trade, probably 
with enough capital to satisfy his modest desires, and lived 
till the great age of ninety in ease and tranquillity, enjoying 
the friendship of many of the most learned and accomplished 
men of his time, and amusing himself with literature and his 
favourite pastime of fishing. His second wife was a half-sister 
of Bishop Ken, and his greatest personal friends were men 
like Donne, Hales, Wotton, Chillingworth, Sanderson, and 
Ussher. The peculiar modesty and simplicity of 
his character ripened such acquaintances into 
solid friendships, and the result of some of these 
intimacies may be seen in the Lives^ which he produced at 
different times, of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Bishop 
Sanderson. Three, at least, of these he had known very well. 
These biographies are unlike anything else in literature; their 
tenderness, their grateful simplicity, the unaffected fervour of 
their personal attachment and unalloyed piety, give them the 
reputation of masterpieces, not only as biographies, but as 
books of devotion. But Walton’s great work is his Complete 
Angler, a treatise on his favourite art of fishing, in 
which nis precepts for the sport are combined with Com/>iett 
inimitable descriptions of English river scenery 
and charming dialogues. Walton’s devotional habit 
of mind is still apparent here in his prevailing tone of gratitude 
for God’s goodness; and all these characteristics render the 
work absolutely unique in literature. Our English passion for 
all kinds of field sports and open-air amusements is closely 
connected with a sensible appreciation of natural beauty; and 
the calm scenes of the home counties, their quiet rivers, like the 
Lea at Broxboume, and their daisira meadows, are faithfully 
reflected with a^ loving truth in Walton’s^ descriptions. The 
treatise, with a quaint gravity that adds to^ its charm, is thrown 
into a series of dialogues* first between Piscator, Venator, and 
Aucepa—the ^sher, the hunter, and the fowler—each of whom 
in turn proclaims die superiority of his ftivourite sport; and 
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afterwards between Piscator and Venator. The sportsman is 
convinced by the angler, and becomes his disciple. Mixed up 
with technical precepts,^ now become a little obsolete, are an 
infinite number of descriptions of angling days, and digressions 
into that sympathetic admiration of nature and that pious 
philosophy which make Walton one of the most eloquent 
teachers of virtue and religion. The style is as pure and 
graceful as the sentiment; and a little touch, now and then, 
of old-&shioned pedantry only adds to the indefinable &scina- 
tion of the work, breaking up its monotony like a ripple upon 
the sunny surfUce of a strpam. No other literature has any 
book like The Complete An^ler^ and its popularity seems likely 
to last as long as the language. A second part was added by 
Charles Coiton (see p. 262), a clever poet, the friend 
nnd adopted son of Izaak, and his rival in the passion 
••TAtCom- for angling. This continuation is, indeed, like the 
sequel to The Pilgrim's Progress, inferior to its pre- 
uoto;. decessor: but it breathes the same spirit, and, like it, 
contains many beautiful and simple lyrics in praise of the art. 

§ 19. From Izaak Walton our thoughts .turn without any 
great effort to that other lover of nature and example to his fel¬ 
lows, the virtuous, modest, and accomplished John 
John Evelyn, whose work unites a singular practical 
*6^1%). usefulness with a great charm and^ case of style. 

He was a gentleman of good &mily, and, as his 
fortune was considerable, he was able to distribute his time 
between literature and philosophy and the pleasures of rural 
life. As Walton was an angler, so Evelyn was a gardener, and 
his principal works deal with the art of gardening and planting. 
Sylva (iro4) is a treatise upon the nature and management of 
forest-trees, to whose precepts, as well as to the practicsu example 
of Evelyn himself, the country is indebted for its abundance of 
mamificent timber. In this work, as well as in Terra, which 
deals with gardening and agriculture, we see not o^y the 
author’s sound common-sense, but his sensibility to his natural 
surroundings, his benevolence of heart, and his profound and 
manly piety. In his love for his garden he is the worthy 
successor of Bacon and predecessor of Shenstone. He also left a 
diary, giving a minute account of the state of society 
* ^ time^ and describing the incredible infamy 
and corruption of Charles IPs Court, through whose 
abominations his pure and gentle spirit passed, like 
the lady in Comus, amid the bestial rout of the enchanter. He 
was an eye-witness of the great lire of London in 1665, and his 
description of it is the most detailed, as well as the most trust- 
-'Wrtliy and picturesque account of that awful calamity. Of 
course, we rat out cX court Defoe’s Icxig description, whi^ must 
1^ reg^aided merely as realistic fiction and not as a histoncal 
document. Evelyn had a country house at Pepfftnd, called 
^ $nyes Court, whi^ was chosen as Peter the Greats temporary 
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residence during his visit to England; and Evelyn gives a 
lamentable account of the dirt and devastation caused in the 
house and its beautiful ga^en by the barbarian monarch and 
his suite. Indeed, he obtained compensation from Government 
for the iiriuiy done to his property. I:}is diary, as well as his 
other wor^, abounds in teaits of personal character. He was a 
keen topographer, and his notes upon the places he visited, the 
houses ne saw—^and, of course, their gardens—give the diary 
the character of a pleasant guide-book, written by an extremely 
cultivated and well-informed gentleman. He, ^is family, and 
his friends seem to have been, as it were, an oasis 
of piety, virtue, and refinement amid the wilderness 
of corruption and ignorance which was represented 
by the higher society of those days, and his writings will always 
retain the double interest deriv^ from his own virtues and from 
the fidelity with which they delineate a curious social phase in 
our national history. 

§ 20. The other great diarist of the age is that very original, 
amusing, and.singular person, the artless Samuei. Pepys. His 
family was dm but poor, ai^d his father was for some 
time a tailor. He himself went to Magdalene College, Samuel 
C ambridge, and took his Master’s degree in 1660. (x633ri703\ 
During his whole life he retained an almost ludicrous 
passion for fine clothes, which he is never weary of describing 
with more delight than is usual with even the most successful 
man-milliner. By the protection of his father’s cousin. Sir Edward 
Montagu^ he was placed in a subordinate office in the Admiralty, 
and by his punctuality, honesty, and knowledge of business, rose 
to the ipiportant post of secretary to that department. 

He remained in this office many years, and must be 
considered as almost the only honest and able official *Admtratty. 
who had anything to do with the naval administra¬ 
tion during the reigns of Charles II and James II. In Charles’ 
time the marine service was reduced, by the corruption of the 
Court, to the lowest degree of inefficiency and degradation. 
James was, however, by profession a seaman—we can get some 
idea of his ability by liberally discounting from the praise in 
Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis. It has been the fashion of his¬ 
torians to speak of James II with a studied contempt and 
horror; his administration, nevertheless, included a sincere 
attempt to improve the condition of the fleet. Pepys’ honesty 
and activity contributed to this object, and, i^er acquiring a 
sufficient fortune without any serious imputation on bia integnly, 
the old secretary retired from the service into well-earned ease. 
During the Whole of his long and active career he j. 
had amused himSeN by writing ifown, dav after day, ••Vwfy* 
in a son of ciptmr dr th 6 rthanaf ,4 dia^ or everything ' 

he saw, did, or, thought. He left this manuscript, with 
die rest cf his books, to a nephew, after whose death they wtm 
to passi, under dertain restriettans^ to Mhgdalene College, Cam- 
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bridge. There they eventually arrived, and remain until this 
day. It was not, however, until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the diary was deciphered by Lord Braybrooke» 
the visitor of the college, and, since his edition, fresh work has 
been done in the same quarter, until we arc now in possession 
of the whole work—the most curious piece of self-revelation 
which any man has ever left behind, the disclosure of a business¬ 
like, generous, easy-going, frail, and, in his frank confessions of 
his weaknesses, sometimes ludicrous type of character. Pepys^ 
graver faults, revealed in some hitherto suppressed portions of 
the diary, are ^ow well knpwn to the world ,* they were the 
common vices of his day, and he had none of that celibate spirit 
which raised Evelyn above the faults of his time. He was a 
thorough gossip, inquisitive as an old woman, and had a touch 
of the antiqua^ and curiosity-hunter; and he was necessarily 
brought into contact with all classes of persons, from the 
King and his ministers down to the half-starved sailors whose 
pay he had to distribute. He wrote, we may suppose, 
entirely for himself, and, in so doing, set down every minute 
detail of his life with ludicrous naiveti. Hdidescribes at 
length his general rise to wealth and importance ; he notes, 
in terms of rapturous enthusiasm, every suit of clothes ordered 
either by himself or his wife; he chronicles every quarrel and 
reconciliation arising out of Mrs. Pepys’ frequent jealousy. Her 

{ lassion was not unfounded, considering Mr, Pepys’ suspicious 
ondness for the pleasant but profligate society of pretty actresses 
and singers. The diary is a complete picture of a gay and 
debauched society. Its simple descriptions bring the whole age 
before us: the statesmen, courtiers, players, and l^ies of 
pleasure live before our eyes; we see for ourselves the'people 
whom Drydcn satirised; we understand the spirit which per¬ 
vaded the age’s literature, the direct outcome of the extra¬ 
ordinary state of society then prevalent. All the minutiaa of 
dress, manners, and social life are vividly presented to us ; it is 
a chronicle of small beer, but it is just this trivial kind of thing 
that is necessary to our realisation of history and provides the 
needed atmosphere. Pepys’ own character—an in- 
. imitable mixture of shrewdness, vanity, good sense 
^ and simplicity—adds infinitely to the relish of his 

revelations ; and his book possesses the interest, not only of the 
value and curiosity of its matter, but of the colouring ^ven to 
that matter by^he oddity of the writer. 

§ai. An impoitant branch of writing in this age was the 
pohtical.pampnlet, and one itf'the earliest and most fiamous 
Ssiuian psunphleteers was Sir Roger L’Estrange, an 
t's^uAMCB active hack-writer on behalf of die Royalist, patty. 

His diatribes against the opponenta of ^lte Court 
almost fioegotten, hut .their peculiar force 
. , ‘ of slang and vutoar Uvdines^ was then regarded 

wtiting. They are ftiU of the ftimiUar expressions then 
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current in society, and, although their taste is not very good, 
they have a certain fire. He and his fellow-pamphleteers, 
Tom Brown (1663-1704), for example, give examples of the 
always ephemeral nature of the success of that soi-disant 
humorous style which depends for its effect upon employing 
the current jargon of the town. In every age there are 
authors who trust to this for their popularity, and their 
temporary vogue is usually co-extensive with the oblivion 
to which they are certain to be condemned. L’Estrange has 
curioudy exemplified his mode of writing in his prose para¬ 
phrase of >£sop’s fables (1692), and his life of chat mysterious 
and legendary ancient is a good specimen of the familiarity 
which at that time passed for wit. 

But the political pamphlet reached a far higher level in the 
calm style of George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, the 
" Trimmer,” who occupies so honourable a place in 
Macaulay’s gallery- of statesmen. He came of a J/aufax 
Y orkshire family, whose seat was at Thornhill, near 
Dewsbury. He succeeded to his father’s baronetcy 
in 1644, anddi 1660 sat as member for Pontefract. Through¬ 
out Charles IPs reign he w'as a prominent figure in the state. 
In 1668 he was created Baron Savile of Elland and Viscount 
Halifax ; in 1679, on joining Shaftesbury’s cabinet, he became 
an earl, and in 1682, Marquess of Halifax and Lord Privy Seal. 
He was appointed to and dismissed from the presidency of the 
Council by James II (1685), and was one of the leading spirits in 
the Revolution. He returned to office as Lord Privy Seal after 
the accession of William III, but resigned in February, 1690, 
and retired to Rufford. He died in April, 1695. It will be 
seen, fil^m this short sketch of his life, that he was essentially a 
man of action—a man, too, whose singular breadth of mind 
kept him from extremities, and led him to be, on his own 
confession (that is, if he was the real writer of The Character 
of a Trimmer)^ a man of no party, but a trimmer. “ Our 
Trimmer adores the goddess Truth,” he said ; and this venera¬ 
tion inspired all his pamphlets, which, as Macaulay said, 
well deserve to be studied for their literary merits, and fully 
entitle him to a place among English classics.” Halifax’s tracts 
had always something to do with the questions of the day : in 
his Historical Remarks upon the Edwards and Richard II, he 
applied past history to modem very much as Machiavelli did in 
his discourses on Livy. He was eminently a calm and im¬ 
partial philosopher; something of a freethmker; and a boM 
patriot. His Character of Charles II is perhaps more to the 
point than those either bygone analogies; it is distinguished 
his^ usual acuteness, and his c^nmding sentence is entirely 
typical of his fairness of mind. Should nobody throw a stone 
at his &ults but those who are free from them, there would ^ 
but a slender shower.” His collected miscellanies remained in 
MS. till 1750, when they w^re published by his/^ipanddaughter, 
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Lady Burlington. He had something of Machiavelli in him, 
something also which reminck us, in the discreet pomposity of 
his style, of his contemporary, Sir William Temple. And in 
his Advice to a Daughter^ which became for a time a most 
popular manual of behaviour, he reminds us, as Professor Ward 
has observed, of his famous grandson, the fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield. 


§ 22. In Hrlifax’s style we have a very clear example of the 
prose of the century. The poetry of the Restoration speaks for 
Charaeteris- ; »t is Comprehended in the single name of 

tics ^post- Drydcn, which piarks the noble transition from the 
Restoration Style of which Cowley was the last lingering exponent 
prose, gjyjg Pope —for Milton stands by himself. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of Dryden; for in 
his prose, as in his poetry, we discern the change in style, the 
abandonment of the lyric spirit for something more sober and 
prosaic—in short, the establishment of a new criterion. We 
have seen the noblest examples of Elizabethan prose (usin^ the 
term Elizabethan as general) in Jeremy Taylor and in Milton^ 
the second of whom preserved the traditions of^e classic age 
of English literature down to a very late period. But the 
troubles of the Civil War put an end to the audacity of these 
lyric flights : with the Commonwealth came an age of action, 
and the age of fine words and rapturous sentences passed away ; 
the Restoration, with its materialism, its absence of ideals, and 
its preference for statecraft, swept away the last remnants of 
that era. In Bunyan we have the characteristic writer of the 
Commonwealth, clear and simple, making his points with a 
strength which avoids any circumlocution ; in Dryden we have 
the typical product of the Restoration, a man of souna worldly 
judgment, a critic whose first attention is to what he says, and 
his second to how he says it. The cumbrous period, stocked 
with parenthesis and embellished with epithet, disappeared; the 
short, pithy sentence took its place. The whole spirit of litera¬ 
ture became matter-of-fact; style, regarded for its own sake, 
became merely neatness, and the compact medium of thought. 
It remained so for a great many years to coine—easy, graceful, 
devoid of superfluous ornament, and, in writers like Hali&x, 
Temple, Chesterfield, and South, eminently self-complacent. 
In a word, just as the style of the sixteenth century continues 
well into the set'enteenth, so the style of the seventeenth century 
overlaps that of the eighteenth. We shall speak immediately 
of the same transition in its relation to drama, while the divines, 
fhUosopllm^ and statesmen of William and Mary’s reign will^ 
Mar witness to the complete change effected this most 
iho^pOitant epoch in the history of En^ish politics and thought. 
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OTHER WRITERS. 

Dr. Wai.ter Charleton (16x9- 
1707) was physician to CbariM II, 
and President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. He was a man of 
science and a theologian, a philo¬ 
sopher and an antiquarian. His 
works, chiefly medical, are very 
numerous, and many of them are 
translated into English or Latin. He 
was among the first who accounted 
for the differences in men’s minds 
by the size and form of the brain. 

Thomas Creech (1659 ~ 
published (1682) a tran^tion of 
Lucretius in heroic verse. Creech 
was a fellow of All Souls and a 
scholar, and his version of a poet 
not very popular with translators 
kept the held for many years. It 
acted also as an incentive to Dryden 
in wnting his VirgiL Creech's 
personal histoiy was somewhat un¬ 
happy. Certain eccentncitira grew 
upon him, and, after a brief interval 
as head-roaster of Sherborne school, 
he returned to Oxford, where he 
committed suicide in 170a 
Charles Montagu, Earl op 
Halifax (1661-1715), was a great 
patron of letters during the reigns 
of William HI and Anne, and be¬ 
friended Addison among others. He 
himself wrote some poems, but most 
often his name append on the early 
pages of authors' works, "fed with 
soil dedication all day long." He 
assisted Prior in The Town and 
Country Afouse. He rose to great 
dlsdnction as a politician in the 
reign of William 111 , when he filled 
the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
diequer. His recall of the coinage 
^695) in that capacity is one of the 
financial opmfions of history^; 
and he received the reward of his 
services in a peera^ (1699I. He 
took bis title oat at resp^ to the 
memory of George Savite, Manjiiess ' 


of Halifax, the "Tnmmcr." {See 
P 33 S-) 

John Oldham (1653-168^) made 
some T^utation ^ a saiimt with 
his Satires on the Jesuits (1679-80); 
and, after his death, when a volume 
of his Remains was published (1684), 
was honoured by an eulogy from 
Dryden and the title of the " Mar- 
oellus of our tongue.” He was of 

S oor birth, and, after leaving St. 

Idmund Hall, Oxford, became an 
usher in Archbishop Whitgift's school 
at Croydon. Afterwards he became 
a tutor in two or three families, and 
died at his patron, Lord Kingston's, 


tinghamshire. 

William Walsh (1663-1708), 
member of Parliament for Worcester¬ 
shire from X698 to 1705, was a critic, 
scholar, and patron of literal men. 
He himself published some fugitive 
pieces. Wycherley introduced Pope 
to him, and Pope writes of his critical 
skill 

" But why then publish! Granville the* 
polite, 

And knowing Walsb, would tell me I 
could write.” 

Anne Finch, Countess of Win- 
CHILSEA (1660-1720), although her 
Nocturnal Reverie was previously 
known, is, speaking loosely, a dis¬ 
covery of the present century. Her 
Pindaric ode on The Spleen was 
published separately in 1709, havii^ 
appeared pneviously in x^x, and, in 
1713, she brought out a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems. Wordsworth 
said that, between Paradise IjO^ nvA 
Thomson's Seasons, there is not a 
" single new image* of external na¬ 
ture,'^except in Pope's WtndsorForest, 
and Lady Winwilsea's Noeturnai 
Reverie. She was the daughter of 
;^r Wiffimn KingsmiU of Sidmontw, 
near Southampton, and manied 
Henei^, fouru Earl qf Wlpcbiisefi 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

If 

THE RESTORAl ON DRAMATISTS AND POETS. 

§ z. Contrast between Elizabethan and Restoration drama. Tragedy. 
§ a. Restoration comedy. § 3. Sir Georgk Etiierege. § 4. William 
WYCHERLEY ; The Country Wife and The Plain Dealer. § 5. Sir 
John Vanbrugh. § 6. George Farquhar. § 7. Life of William 
Congreve. § 8. His comedies : Ijme for Law and The Way ^ the 
World. § g. Congreve as a tragic writer: The Mourning Bride. 
§ la Tragic writers of the Restoration : Thomas Otway. § 11. 
Nathaniel Lee. § 12. Thomas Southerne. § 13. Nicholas 
Rowe : The Fair Penitent. § 14. Minor dramatists : Thomas Shad- 
well ; Aphra Hkhn ; John Crowne ; George I.illo and bourgeois 
tragedy. § 15. Poetry of the period. Noble poets ; Roscommon ; 
Rochester ; Sir Charles Seoley ; the Duke of Buckingham¬ 
shire ; Dorset. § 16, John Philips and John Pomfret. 


§ I. The elements of contrast between the Elizabethan era and 
the Restoration arc nowhere more obvious than in the drama. 
Character already detected signs of a transition in 

uticT^%st‘ the work of such writers as Shirley, and these 
Restoration hccome more pronounced as time advances, until 
drama. drama of the Restoration, tragic and comic, is 

at len^h fully developed in the plays of Dryden. But, although 
there is this tendenev in the plays (and especially the comedies) 
of the late Elizabethan writers, the main features of the new 
drama were due, not to any systematic influence at work in 
English literature, hut to foreign example. The comedy of 
Wycherley and Congreve, the tragedy of Dryden and Otway, 
are in the best sense exotic ; they owe their life to an external 
influence; and the natural decay of this outer force explains 
the sudden death of English drama at the end of the century. 
Histpry sufficiently explains this phenomenon. In 1642 the 
theatres were closed by order of Parliament, and, a few years 
later, came the Commonwealth. The exiled King 
and his Court, in their continental wanderings, came 
across an entirely new kind of stage entertainment, 
something qiiite different from the romantic and poetical drama 
of their fothers. When they returned^ they brought back its 
^nciples with them, and all plays were modellM upon the 
French pattern. Tragic writers ceased to take an interest in 
.Ae “ahsedute man” for bis own sake, and devoted themselves 
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to the study of rhym^ declamation, working after the model 
of Corneille and Racine. The eftect, to the modem reader, 
is weak, conrmonplace, and artificial. Restoration - . , 

tragedy (with only one or turo exceptions) is devoid 
of that genuine passion which is the glowing charac- *x»spraiicn 
teristic even of Ford’s most unnatural pieces. Its 
tone is certainly romantic, but with a romance far removed from 
the reality tX. common-sense. Its heroes are supematurally 
brave ; they involve themselves in subtleties of amorous casuistry 
worthy of the Troubadours ; they push the virtu^ of self-sacrifice 
to the verge of caricature ; and so, in violating*all the feelings 
of nature, attain an impossible ideal of heroic and amorous 
perfection. Diyden is the chief sinner in this respect, but his 
great genius covers many of his defects. The real weakness of 
this type of play is to be seen in Congreve’s Mourning Bride 
and Rowe’s Fair Penitent, 

§ 2. Comedy, on the other hand, took exactly the opposite 
line. While tragedy courted the hopelessly unreal, comedy 
busied itself with an accurate picture of manners, . 

drawing its material from society and not from iucot^’ 
nature, and consequently depending on wit rather ttmsontty 
than humour. This brilliant interlude in our litera- 
ture is eminently superficial, but, as a picture of contemporary 
manners, it remains unsurpassed. Its types, its conquering 
lovers and frail heroines, doubtless had their own reciprocal 
influence on the morals of their time; their own mimic licence 
gave fresh encouragement to their originals. The 
morality of Restoration comedy—if we can speak of ^ 
such a thing where it is non-existent—is horribly ■'* 
bad : its utter disregard of decency is an entirely different thing 
from that Rabelaisian coarseness of thought and speech which 
we find, for example, in Ben Jonson. Macaulay’s famous 
criticisms are only very slightly exaggerated, and any reader 
with a tender conscience will feel inclined to justify them at 
every point. Invention was a gift denied to Wycherley and 
the other comic writers : they adapted brilliantly, and clothed 
their adaptations in a garment which was covered with dazzling 
ornaments of wit, but had in eve^ case the same hard texture 
of monotonous profligacy. Their favourite original was Moli^rc, 
the prince of comic writers, whose portraits were considerably 
more than superficial, and have a singular tenderness, purity, 
and humour of their own. In borrowing, our dramatists 
transferred certain well-marked characteristics of these heroes 
and heroines, and, with these, certain striking situations, but 
wilfully changed the true bearing of everything they borrowed. 
Virtue became sheer vice, and vice became something unspeak¬ 
able. It is, however, only fair to remember that this moral 
brutality is of second^ interest; it is but the groundwork, the 
atmosimere, of the piece, which we realise without giving it the 
first place in our thoughts* The prime motive is me ingenious 
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use of stratagem and the corresponding brilliance of dialogue 
with which each trick and ruse is carried to success. The 
figures themselves leave us with a very slight im- 
pression; our lasting remembrance of them resides 
’o intrigues and clever devices—^their “tricks 
to catch the old one.” The essence of their 
comedy is the triumph of youth, the lusty Juventus of the old 
Moralities; the recognition of the law that “ crabbed age and 
youth cannot live together.” Mirabel and Dorimant deceive 
and entrap old Others and old husbands; and we look on at 
their schemes *with a certain complacenc^, feeling sure that 
their butts and dupes hate done the same thing before, and 
that they themselves, after a few years, will fall under the same 
condemnation. 

This is, briefly speaking* in the arraignment of Restoration 
comedy, the case for the defendant. It must be acknowledged 
that he only just escapes a richly deserved sen- 
tence. Another wide difference, however, exists be- 
^ tween the drama of this age and that of the age 

preceding. The unadorned stages of the Southwark theatres 
were become a thing of the past. A taste fur splendour of 
scenery, dances, music and decoration, had usurped the place 
of that intense truth to life and nature which needed no external 


help. This change was in some measure the result of expediency. 
Drama was not revived all of a sudden, but the way for its 
return was stealthily prepared by exhibitions known as “ enter¬ 
tainments ” and “ operas,” which were actually plays interspersed 
with songs and enlivened by scenery. Thus the mechanical 
accessories of the stage were immensely improved, and it 
remained for the French taste, with its classical distinctions 
between tragedy and comedy, to complete the metamorphosis. 

Sir William D’Avenant is chiefly responsible for 
the operatic form of play, which he cultivated on 
stage at Rutland House during the later years 
of the Commonwealth. Although his own dramatic 
talent was very mediocre, and his admiration of Shakespeare 
did not prevent him from garbling that poet’s work in an 
egremous series of adaptations, he was really the neat patron 
and benefactor of the revived stage ; and when, in August 1660, 
two companies were licensed by royal patent, one of them was his. 

But a change in stage mechanism even more radical 
than the introduction of scenery was the substitution 
^ women instead of Ix^s in the representation of 
female parts. With the Restoration begins that 
series of great actresses whose lives imd love-aflairs are a mine 
of mfinmiation ujron the social condition and polite history of 
their age—Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfidd, and the rest 
9 Taking the comic writers of the^ age first as being 
intoitely more representative of their time than the tra^ 
»^thors, we may say title French influence which created toe 
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comedy of manners is first visible, in its full development, 
in Sir George Etherege. He was a man of fashion and 
a courtier, who had been much in Paris, and was suGbobcb 
therefore acquainted with the French stage. His e-thbrbcb 
work begins with a tragi-comedy. The Comical 
Revenge, acted in 1664, which combines rhymed ^ 
tragic with prose comic scenes. If it did not create an epoch, 
this play marks a very important point in dramatic history. 
In 1667 appeared Etnereges second work, a comedy called 
She Would if She Could. Finally, in 1676, came the play to 
which he owes his reputation—the impersonation of the fashion¬ 
able coxcomb in The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling 
Flutter. Dialogue and intrigue are here at their Folung^^ 
best, and, for the first time, we are face to face with 
that gaiety and vivacity of style which, in its variety 
and constant change of expression, reaches its immortal climax 
‘ in Congreve. Etherege, too, like Congreve, had the good sense 
to leave the stage at the height of his reputation. He became 
a diplomatist, and, after occupying a place at the Hague, was 
sent (1685) as ambassador to Ratisbon, where, it is said, he died 
of a fall. It is, however, fairly certain that he was forced to leave 
his post by the Revolution, and died at Paris early in 1691. 

§ 4. One of the acknowledged masters in this school was only 
a few years younger than Etherege, and wrote for the stage 
at the same time. William Wycherley was the 
son of a country squire whose estate lay seven miles 'ah 
out of Shrewsbury. His father, probably disgusted 
with the puritanical manners in vogue, sent him 
to be educated in France, where he associated with the brilliant 
household of the Due de Montausicr, and joined the Roman 
communion, less, perhaps, firom sincere conviction than from the 
social advantages attending his change of faith. He returned 
to England, a polished man of the world, and made his way 
in the gay and profligate society of his time. Sir Peter Lely's 
portrait testifies to his remarkable personal beauty'. He entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, at the Restoration, and changed his 
faith a second time; but, leaving Oxford without a degree, 
became a member of the Temple, and abandoned hims^ to 
the diversions of London life. In his later years he boasted 
that his plays had been written at a ridiculously early age; but 
this statement was due to his inordinate vanity, and is denied 
by the comparison of dates with facts. His first comedy. Love 
in a Wood, or Saiut Jame^ Park^ was not produced, at any 
rate, until the spring cn 1671. when it was actra at Drury Lane. 
He was then over thirty. There can be no doubt that he had 
been a long time over his wi^k: the small number fd his 
productions testifies to kfa patient labour and revision. His 
second comedy, The Genticman Dancin^Master, whose iiiain 
idea was fte^ borrowed from Calderon’e £l Maestro de i>anzar, 
leas pddfonnea at the Duke of York^ Theatre in Dorset Garden, 
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during the winter season of 1S71-2. But this piece proved a 
failure, and is, indeed, infinitely surpassed by The Country 
acted between 1672 and 1674, and The Plain Dealer, 
which belongs to the spring of 1674. These are both adapta¬ 
tions from Moli&re, the first taking its motive from DEcole des 
Maris and VEcole des Femtnes, and the second from Le 
Misanthrope. The Country Wife was published in 1675 ; The 
P'ain Dealer in 1677. During his brilliant social 
Wycturie/a career Wycherley was engaged in many intrigues, 
iTiost celebrated of which, his liaison with the 
notorious Duchess of Cleveland, was one result of 
the performance of Love in a Wood. His grace and gaiety 
attracted the King’s notice, and he was selected to superintend 
the education of Charles’ natural son, the young Duke of 
Richmond. This was just after the publication of The Plain 
Dealer. But, at this fortunate moment, Wycherley 
Hu njMrriau lost his head. He met the young and widowed 
rnuht,"* Countess of Drogheda at Tunbridge Wells, fell in 
love with her, married her secretly, and, when the 
whole story came out, lost the royal favour. Lady Drogheda 
proved a jealous wife; and, after her death, her husband fell 
into distress and remained for seven years a debtor in the 
Fleet prison. James II, however, liberated him and paid his 
debts. About this time, too, Wycherley returned to the Church 
of Rome. The remainder of his life is melancholy and ignoble. 
//«taier Came out of the Fleet into a world whose ways 

were not those of his youth: the Revolution chang^ 
assoeiatiffH everything. His constitution was broken; his for- 
wiA Po/e. embarrassed ; but he continued to thirst 

vainly and impotently after sensual pleasure and literary glor>'. 
In 1704 he published a large volume of miscellaneous verses, 
written in the utterly indecent manner of forty years before. 
It was worthless; but he continued to compose, and enlisted 
the services of Pope, who was then a mere boy of sixteen, as his 
reviser and emendator. The result of this curious friendship 
IS to be seen in the miscellaneous collection published after 
Wycherley’s death with the aid of Theobald, in which the old 
dramatist’s stupid and obscene verse is relieved by passages 
obviously due to Pope. The friendship of the two was only 
momentaiy: Wycherley soon complained of Pope’s revisions, 
and the mtter quarrel which followed forms a curious and 
instructive picture. He quarrelled with his nephew and heir 
much about the same time, and, in order to cut him out of 
Che suct^ion, married, ten days before his own death, a 
young girl of sixteen, who afterwards became the wife of a 
Captain Sfarimpton. He died in 1715, and was Iwried in the 
vault of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

It is by The Country Wife and The Plain Dealer that 
.posterity has consented to judge Wycherley’s dramatic genius. 
/.Thgy are ‘the -crowning examples of the ^ lack ti -invention 
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common to all the Restoration dramatists. They are simply 
adaptations, and, In adapting, they distort the original. 
Macaulay says that nothing can more clearly in¬ 
dicate the unspeakable moral corruption of the 
drama at that epoch, and the degree m which that ^ 
corruption was exemplied by Wycherley, than the way in 
which he modified, while he borrowed, the data of Moli^re. 
Moli&re's Agn^s, in L’JScole ties FenifneSy never forfeits 
our respect; but her counterpart in The Country „ „ 

Wife, Mrs. Pinchwife, combines complete ignorance cotmtry 
of the world with the most incredible immora'lity. 

Moli&re’s lovers are doubtless rakes, but they are 
gentlemen : Wycherley’s Horner is a mere bully, and the 
stratagem by which he blinds the husband’s jealousy cannot be 
described in decent language. Nevertheless the intrigue of the 
piece is animated and amusing; the sudden and unexpected 
turns in the situation leave us breathless, and the liveliness of 
the dialogue and repartee is elaborated in Wycherley’s best 
manner. In The Plain Dealer is still more painfully apparent 
that bluntness of feeling, or, rather, that total 
insensibility to moral impressions, which is the pf^ 
prevailing tone of Restoration drama, and of Wy- Deai^* 
cherley’s plays in particular. Moli&re’s Alceste, 
in Le MUanthropey is a noble gentleman, whose very faults are 
a proof of his constant and irreproachable disposition. His 
generous heart, irritated past endurance by the smooth hypocrisy 
of social life, and bleeding from a thousand stabs inflicted by a 
cruel coquette, claims our sympathy even in its outbursts of 
outraged feeling. But Wycherley borrowed Alceste, and in his 
hands the virtuous and injured hero of Moli^re became, in 
Macaulay’s phrase, ** a ferocious sensualist, who believes himself 
to be as great a rascal as he thinks everybody else. And to 
make the whole complete, Wycherley does not seem to have 
been aware that he was not drawing the portrait of an eminently 
honest man. So depraved was his moral taste, that, while 
he firmly believed that he was producing a picture of virtue too 
exalted for the commerce of this world, he was really delineating 
the greatest rascal that is to be found, even in his own writings.” 
Dryden’s praise of Wycherley is sufficient proof of the moral 
short-sightedness of the time. ^'Thc author of The Plain 
Dealer, whom I am proud to call my friend, has obliged all 
honest and virtuous men by one of the most bold, most general, 
and most useful satires which has ever been presented on 
the English Theatre.” Wycherley certainly obliged a man so 
virtuous and honest as Sheridan with several posthumous 
suggestions for an admirable comedy^ but virtue and honesty 
have otherwise received little benefit from him. Hideous 
travesties like Mrs. Pinchwife, and brutalities like Manly, 
justified the vituperations of Jeremy Collier, and have injure 
Wyt^rley with all succeeding generations of readers. 
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§ 5. The second star in this brilliant constellation of comic 
writers was Sir John Vanbrugh, the son of a rich sugar-baker, 
Giles Vanbrugh, who came of a Dutch family, as the 
dramm!^: indicates, and had settled in the parish of St. 

Sir John ' Nicholas Aeons. John Vanbrugh was the second 
son of his marriage with a daughter of Sir Dudley 
' Carleton , and, a year or two after his birth, in 1667, 
the family removed to Chester. The dramatist spent 
much of his youth m Paris, and, from 1690 to 1692, was im¬ 
prisoned as a ^y, first in Vincennes, and then in the Bastille. 
His fanciful allusion to thisjn after-life, combined with a certain 
difficulty in fixing dates, led to Isaac D’Israeli’s conjecture that 
he was born in the Bastille; and this was seriously weighed 
by Leigh Hunt in his exhaustive essay of 1849. His career 
possessed the merit of variety. He was in the army for a short 
time, and obtained a commission as captain. His first comedy. 
The Relapse^ or Virtue in Danger^ was produced at Drury 
Lane in December, 1696, with Colley Cibber in the part of 
Lord Foppington. This was followed in January, 1697, by 
jEsoPy which, although it followed the custom of riie time in 
being an adaptation from the French of Edmond Boursault, was 
rather too grave for the frivolous and demoralised public. This 
was still at Drury Lane; but in May, 1697, Vanbrugh brought 
out his second great comedy. The Provoked Wife^ at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. His next work was a revision of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Pil^m for Drury Lane, which was acted for 
Dryden’s benefit on its third night, March 27th, 1700. Then 
followed another adaptation, 7 'he False Friendy from two plays 
by Le Sage and Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla. In 1705 The 
Confederacy was played at the theatre which Vanbrugh had 
designed in the Haymarket, and in December of the same 
year came The MistakCy his version of Moli^re’s Le DipU 
Amoureux, He wrote two or three other comedies, of which 
the most interesting, historically speaking, is Squire Trelooby 
(1704), the result of collaboration with Congreve a^d Walsh in 
adapting Moli^re’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. His unfinished 
fragment, A fourney to LondoUy was finished by Cibber and 
prt^uced in 1728. But, from 1702, the year in which he was 
appointed comptroller of the royal works, he seems 
to have abandoned literature more and more for 
architecture. His theatre proved an acoustic failure, 
but he became the fashionable architect of the day. His taste 
was heavily and egregiously Palladian, but his architectural 
wori^ it too’solid, and showing an occasional divergence into 
unmeaning dulness, is certainly excellent. Castle Howard, 
JiQgHn in 1701, and Blenheim, begun in 1705, are the best 
«camples. He quarrelled over Ble^eim witii that malignant 
virago, the Duchess Sarah, who appropriated his designs and 
<Usmissed him; his account of the quarrel (iyi8) is as amusing 
. as any scene in his comedies. Lord Carlisle, ibr whom he 
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built Castle Howard, was kinder to him, and procured him 
the post ^ Clarenceux king-at-arms. He was knighted by 
Geoi]ge 1 in September, 1714, and was employed in numerous 
architectural posts—among others, in the works at Greenwich 
Hospital. In January, 1719, he was married at York to Miss 
Henrietta Yarburgh of Snaith, by whom he seems to have had 
three children. His son Charles was killed at Fontenoy in 
1745. Sir John himself died in March, 1726, at his town house 
in Whitehi^, and was buried in his family &ult at 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook. On the evidence o^ his ■^‘****‘ 
portrait, and of his contemporaries, he was one of the most 
lovable and honourable men of his time. 

His comedies, although they suffer from the ordinary defects 
of the day, give him the same character. They are invariably 
lively and good-humoured. In dialo^c he is less 
elaborate, less intellectual, and less highly polished rAiwcfrm- 
4 han Wycherley, but his simplicity and dramatic 
brevity have infinite merit in themselves. He is, 
however, equally fertile in stratagem; his personages have a 
miraculous ingenuity in getting out of difficulties; and one great 
secret of the comic art he possesses in an almost equal degree 
with Moli&rc—the secret depending upon skilful repetition, 
which is an infallible talisman for exciting comic emotions. His 
fops, his booby squires, his pert chambermaids and valets, his 
intriguing ladies, his romps, and his blacklegs, are all drawn 
from the life, and are delineated with the greatest vivacity. 
There is in all a good deal of exaggeration ; but this is easily 
overlooked if we consider the amusement they afford us and the 
consistency with which their personality is maintained. More¬ 
over, these types are practically extinct in modem 
society, and we feel, in looking at them, that same 7 mtem- 
curiosity which we give to the quaint costumes and porary 








Foppington, in The Relapse^ is an admirable caricature of the 
pompous and ignorant coxcomb of his day. He was actually 
invented (1696) by Cibber, in Lov^s Last Shifty a play to which 
The Relapse is professedly a sequel, but Vanbrugh gave him 
popularity, and general readers usually remember him from 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough^ a recast of Vanbrugh’s play. 
He finds his contrast in the dense, brutal, ignorant countp' 
squire, a sort of prototype bf Fielding^s Western; and in 
Hoyden we have the first specimen of a class of character 
which Vanbrugh drew with peculiar skill—the bouncing rebel¬ 
lious girl, full m animal spirits, and waiting only for an oppor¬ 
tunity to break out of all rule. Cemnna, in The Confederacy^ 
is another varie^ of the same .character, with this dififer^ce, 
that Htnnden has seen brought up in the country, while Corinna', 
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Brute, whose uivoarious blackguardism was one of Garrick’s 
best impersonations. The Confederacy is perhaps Vanbrugh’s 
best comed]r in point of plot, and the dramatis per- 
sona are inimitably* amusing. There are the two 
old usurers and their extravagant wives, whose weak¬ 
ness is played upon by Dick Amlet and his con¬ 
federate sharper. Brass ; there is the graceless Dick’s equivocal 
mother, the 'narchande de la toilette^ Mrs. Amlet ; there is 
Corinna, and the maid Flippanta, whose part was taken by 
Mrs. BracegirtjJe. We feel indeed that we have got into ex¬ 
ceedingly bad company, v (lere all the men are rascals and the 
women no better than they should be; but their life and con¬ 
versation, “pleasant but wrong,” are always animated and 
gay; and perhaps the very profligacy of their characters, by 
forbidding us to feel any serious sympathy with their fate, only 
leaves us more free to follow the surprising incidents of their 
career. The unflnished Journey to London^ which 
Cibber worked up into The Provoked Husband^ 
promised great excellence. The journey of the country 
squire. Sir Francis Headpiece (called Wronghead in Cibber’s 
version), and his inimitable family; the description of their 
cavalcade, and the interview between the new “parliament- 
man” in search of a place and the minister, arc in the very 
vein of Smollett. Cibber, in whose latter days morality was 
finding its way back to comedy, introduced a sentimental and 
sermonising element in the punishment and repentance of 
Lady Townley, and the contrast between her and her “ sober” 
sistcr-in-law, Lady Grace; but this part of the intrigue is 
responsible for Sheridan’s delightful scenes between Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazje in The School for Scandal. Vanbrugh is in 
no sense an edifying author, but his humour was 
of a rare order. His coarseness is far less refined 
—if we can speak of coarseness in this way—than 
that of Wycherley; it is more frank and superficial; and, for 
this very reason, the atmosphere of his comedies is far more 
healthy. Wycherley’s satire is brutal, ill-tempered, and pro¬ 
foundly immoral; Vanbrugh writes easily, cheerfully, and with¬ 
out the least malice, and the outer coat of grossness which 
his plays wear is hardly even skin-deep. Without any great 
eminence of intellect, he remains one of our greatest English 
humorists, and has invented more comic situations than it 
would be possible to count. 

§ 6 . Geoi^ge Farquhar gives an Irish dramatist to the series. 
He was probably the son of a clergyman^ and was bom at 
Londonderry. He went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
Gsoaes , but, at a very early period^ left his books for the 
sta^. However, while playing in Dryden’s Indian 
E^eror at Dublin, he accidentally took his sword 
on the scene instead of a foil, and wounded another actor. On 
thi^.he gave up acting, and was for some time in the army^ as 
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a captain in Lord Orrciy’s regiment. This experience supplied 
him with the materials for his lively and £Eiithful portraits of gay 
rattling officers and for one of his most pleasant comedies. His 
first play was brought out in 1699, while he was in Londonj 
between the sta^e and the army. He left the army—so the 
tradition goes—m order to marry a girl who fell in love with 
his appearance, and, to gain her end, selfishly and fiilsely 
professed herself an heiress. This unfortunate step reduced 
him to poverty, and, of the four great comic writers of the age, 
he was the only one who positively had to writ^for his living. 
This fact accounts for the rapid succession of his plays. Love 
and a Bottle (1699), The Constant Couple (1700), 6 ir Harry 
Wildair ^i'joi), The Inconstant (1702), The Twin Rivals 
The Stage Coach (1704), and The Recruiting Officer (1706), 
followed each other until his early death in 1707. IJc com¬ 
posed his last play, The Beaux* Stratagem (1707), upon his 
very deathbed. The life of this gentle and unhappy Irish 
gallant seems to take us back to the early days of English 
drama—to the riotous lives and sad deaths of Greene and 
Marlowe, not much more than a centu^ before. 

Farquhar’s plays faithfully reflect his gay, loving, and viva¬ 
cious character. Down to his early death they not only went on 
increasing in joyous animation, but showed a con- 
stantly growing skill and ingenuity in construction. cwiedUs, 
His last works are incomparably his best. In all his 
pieces we arc delighted with the overflow of high animal spirits, 
which are, as in nature, generally accompanied by a certain 
frankness and generosity. We readily paidon the peccadilloes 
of his heroes; their escapades are to be attributed less to imiate 
depravity than to the heat of blood and effervescence of youth. 
If they engage in frequent deceptions and tricks, they are not 
the deep, deliberate, and inhuman rascals who preside over 
Wycherley’s intrigues, nor are they merely amusing scoundrels 
like Vanbrugh’s sharpers. Of the plays. The Beau^ ,* 
Stratagem has the best construction; and the Beaujd 
expedient of the two embarrassed gentlemen, tvho stratagem" 
come down into the country disguised as a master 
and his servant, although not very probable, is extremely well 
managed, and furnishes a series of lively and laughable adven¬ 
tures. The contrast between Archer and Aimwell, and Van¬ 
brugh’s Dick Amlet and Brass, points to Farquliar’s higher 
moral tone; and the numerous characters with w'hom they are 
brought in contact—Boniface the landlord, Cherry, Squire 
Sullen, and the inimitable Scrub, not to mention Gibbet the 
highwayman, and Father Foigard, the Irish-French Jesuit—are 
drawn with never-failing vivacity. There are passages and ex¬ 
pressions tH Farquhar—nay, sometimes whole scenes—^stamped 
with a rich humour and o^ity which engrave them on the 
memory. Boniface’s laudation of his ale, and Squire SuUen’s 
convexsation with Scrub:What day o’th’ week is this ?< Scrub 
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ay, an’t please your worship. Sul. —Sunday! Bring me 
I »—such traits are testimoiw to Farquhar’s comic genius. 
The scenes in The Recruiting Offiur^ in which 
Sergeant Kite inveighs the two clowns to enlist, and 
the character of Captain Plume—supposed to be 
FarquhaPs portrait of himself—are also memorable. In the 
early plays, such as The Constant Couple and T^ Inconstant, 
the reader a 41 not fail to find scenes worked up to the greatest 
brilliancy of comic effect, as, for example, the admirable inter¬ 
view in Sir Hagry IVildair between the hero and Lady Lurewell, 
when the envious coquette endeavours to make him jealous of 
his wife, and he drives her almost to madness by dilating on 
his conjugal happiness. The gay geniality which 
is the predominant virtue of Farquhar’s work more 
than compensates for his less elaborate command of 
sparkling repartee. He seems to write from his 
heart; and therefore, although his dramas do not 
reach after a very high standard of morality, they 
are free from the nauseating heartlessness generally prevalent in 
those days. “ Farquhar,” says Mr. Edmund Gosse, “ succeeds 
in being always wholesome, even when he cannot persuade 
himself to be decent.” 

§ 7. But the most fortunate, and incomparably the best 
playwright of the day, whose reputation was then unrivalled 
WiLUAu comedy and tragedy, was William 

CoNGRBVB Congreve. He came of a femily whose estate lay 
(teT^ijag). in Staffordshire, but his birthplace was Baidsey, 
near Leeds. His father was employed later as 
head of the garrison at Youghal; and it was in Ireland that 
the future wit jmd dramatist received his education, first at 
the Kilkenny College and afterwards at Trinity Collie, 
Dublin. The scholarsliip which was the result of this training, 
and particularly his acquaintance with Latin literature, placed 
him &r above the majority of contemporary triflers ; and, when 
he came to London, nominally to study law, like Wycherley, in 
the Middle Temple, he natur^y became a prominent member 
of fashionable and intellectual society. During his whole life 
he seems to have been among the first of social favourites. 
He was handsome; his conversation was attractive; and, in 
addition, his character was sufficiently cool and selfish to carry 
him triumphantly through everything. In short, 
he was the perfect type of what Hiackeray, in his 
splendid but uncritical essay, described as the 
' “fashionable literary swell.” He longed to com¬ 
bine tlw double r^le of a man of elegance and a man of lettoa; 
but the two objects were not altogether compatible at a time 
when the literary hack was become a figme too typical ci the 
professiem. When Voltaire, whose admiration of Congreve’s 
work was extraordinary, paid him a visits he^ afifectra the 
dbajrncter of a mere private gentleman; but bis vanity was 
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reproved by Voltaire’s acute and sensible reply, ** If you had 
b^n a mere gentleman, I should not have come to see you.” 
His literary career was singularly auspicious. It is contained 
within a very few years, for he had the good sense to leave the 
stage before his vein of humour had run out. His first two 
comedies, TAf Old Bachelor and The Double Dealer^ appeared 
at Drury Lane at the beginning and end of 1693. Love fw 
Loveyf2& acted in Betterton’s theatre of Portugal Row, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in 1695. His famous and only tragedy, The Mourning 
Bride, apmared in 1697, and The IVqy of the World belongs 
to 1700. His early works were at once recognised as the most 
brilliant productions of the time. Dryden, who, in company 
with Southeme, had edited The Old Bachelor for the stage, 
hailed Congreve, in a noble congratulatory epistle on The Double 
Dealer, as the superior of Jonson and Fletcher in their chief 
excellences, and— 

"Worn witli cares and age, 

And just abandoning tli' ungrateful stage " 

—bequeathed his succession to the young playwright. But, for¬ 
tunately for himself, Congreve gained not only praise, but solid 
patronage as well. Successive and hostile ministers competed 
with each other in rewarding him with numerous and lucrative 
sinecures; and he was prudent enough, not only to succeed 
in frequenting, as an honoured guest, the society of his greatest 
contemporaries, but also to accumulate a large fortune. A disorder 
of the eyes, under which be long suffered, ultimately left him 
blind, and he was much troubled by gout; but these ailments 
never diminished the grace and gaiety of his conversation, and, 
till the end of his life, he remained the admired, popular, and 
ingenious Mr. Congreve, the doyen of letters. His literary fame, 
the legacy of Dryden, is rounded off by’ the fact that Pope, 
in 1720, passed over eve^body else to dedicate bis Ilieui to 
him. Like most men of his time, Congreve had 
several love affairs, and, for a long time, was the 
acknowledged lover of the fascinating and generous awT’ ^ 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, the best and most beautiful actress 
of the period; and it was for her that he wrote such parts as 
those of Angelica and Millamant. In his old age, however, he 
neglected her for the Duchess of Marlborough, the daughter 
and heiress of the great Duke; and his infatuation for her, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with some admiration for her title, was so 
great fbat he left the bulk of his estate, amounting to £10,opo, 
not to Mrs. Braceg^le, who would have appreciated the 
addition to her income, nor to his relatives, wno were by no 
means wealthy, but to the duchess, in whose immense fortune 
the sum was but as a drop in the ocean. This is perhaps tlK 
most selfish and ostentatious act recorded o£ Congreve, but it 
ttnfo^aately speaks volumes for bis character. He 
died in 1729, m was honoured with a magnificent 
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and almost national funeral. His body lay in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and was followed to his tomb in West¬ 
minster Abbey by all the most illustrious members of English 
society. 

§ 8. Congreve’s early novel, Incognitaj which he published 
under the pseudonym of Cleophil, is now almost forgotten; and 
the real inauguration of his glory was the representa- 
Hu comedies, ^ comcdy, The Old Bachelor. He was 

only twenty-three at the time, and had written it, nearly 
four years before, in a quiet Berkshire garden; but, for all 
that, It was the work of a finished man of the world, and was 
received as sui,h by the applauding public and critics. 
The intrigue is, indeed, improbable and badly con- 
^ structed ; the characters arc conventional dummies, 
each labelled, in the manner of the time, with a 
name descriptive of his particular ** humour ” ; but it possesses 
the great merit of the dramatists of the Restoration and Revolu¬ 
tion in an inordinate degree—perfection of style. Compared 
with Congreve’s early work, Wycherley’s is nowhere. 
Cowreadt Congrcve’s scenes are one incessant flash and 
dMa^iie. sparkle of the finest repartee; one dazzling rapier- 
thrust of wit and satiric pleasantry succeeds another 
without interruption ; and the wit, as is always the case in the 
highest examples, is allied to shrewd sense and acute observa¬ 
tion of mankind. Indeed, in Congreve’s style of dialogue, the 
main defect is a plethora of ingenious allusion ; he falls into 
the error, which is common to all writers of fine and subtle 
fiction, of making his fools and coxcombs as brilliant as his 
professed wits. But his unique quality is the skill with which he 
divests this brilliant intellectual sword-play of every shade of 
formality and constraint. His conversations, although of course 
far more elaborate and sustained than any conversation imagin¬ 
able, have the merit of seeming natural, and their consummate 
ease and idiomatic vivacity give his style a peculiar and un¬ 
attainable flavour. It would be hard to write as well as 
Wycherley ; to write as well as Congreve in this particular line 
would be impossible. It is, of course, this surpassing skill in 
dialogue that redeems the conventional flatness of the figures 
which parade his stage. In his Belinda we have the English 
PrScieusCy the counterpart of Moli6rc’s M addon and Cathos, 
but far mmre disagreeable. Captain Bluffe, again, his bullying 
braggadocio, is worthy of a place beside R^opolinices, 
ParoTles,- Bessus, and Bobadil; and his mention of Hannibal 
is deliciously comic : “ Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in 
those days, it must be' granted ; but, alas, sir, were he alive 
now, he would be nothing, nothing in the earth.” We can 
hardly wonder at the extravagance of contemporary praise, in 
the presence of this splendid ybung writer, ^th ms perfect 
style and mastery of glittering jdirase. Our own age would 
scarcely accept mm with such unqualified demctastratica, for 
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the tastes and manners which he represents are happily 
obsolete. But, while we read ^ Wycherley to-day with an 
interest that is more than three parts archaeological, Congreve 
remains one of the acknowledged and perennial sources of 
English wit and humour. 

The Double Dealer^ although the subject of Dryden’s eulogy, 
had not the success of The Old Bachelor, This is really not 
surpnsing, for the plot, or the tangled intrigue 
which passes for a plot, is not only gloomy and d^u 
tragic, but positively abhorrent. Lady Touchwood, Dwier*' 
as It were, is one of Ford’s tragic heroines, divested 
of any human feeling, and set to play her unnatural part 
in the folly and vanity of comedy. Her introduction shows, 
on the part of Congreve, a distinct blindness to the fitness 
of things, and argues a morbid imagination. Her lover, 
Maskwell, who is &lse to everyone in turn, and pursues the 
threads of a vigorous but very complex collection of stratagems, 
' is altogether too puzzling a personage ; had he been content to 
do one thing at a time instead of spinning his tangled web at 
so prodigious a rate, he might be a sinister villain. However, 
there is no doubt that in this intricate comedy a few of the 
characters emerge from the painted surface, and ask for human 
sympathy. The hero, Mellcfont, is really, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, a virtuous and hardly-treated person, and not one of those 
ficlde libertines, one of whose representatives sings, in The Old 
Bachelory “ Nothing’s new besicles their faces, every woman is 
the same.” Nevertheless, his friend Careless makes up for his 
shortcomings in this direction ; and we cannot help feeling that, 
were Mellefont in different and more fortunate circumstances, 
he would be just such a triumphant rake as all the others. 
Congreve’s heroes are quite as heartless, if not as indelicate, 
as Wycherley’s. 

It is usual to consider Love for Love as Congreve’s master¬ 
piece, and, as a stage-play, and from the point of view of plot, 
this it undoubtedly is. There is, at any rate, no more 
outwardly perfect comedy in English. The intrigue 
has far more than the ordinary pretensions to the (i69s>. 
dignity of a plot, and the characters, without aspiring 
to any great reality, yet exhibit infinite variety and relieve each 
other with unrclaxing spirit. Valentine, with his pretended 
madness and the unexpected turns in his passion for Angelica, 
Sir Sampson Legend, the doting old astrologer Foresight, 
Mrs. Frail, Miss Prue (a character of the type of Vanbrugh’s 
Corinna or Hoyden), and, above all, the inimitable Ben—the 
first attempt to portray the rough, unsophisticated sailor on 
the stage—the whole dramatis personay down to the most 
insignificant, are a crowd of {picturesque and well-contrasted 
oddities. The scene in which Sir Sampson endeavours to 
persuade his son to renounce his inheritance, the arrivsd of 
Ben fitHn sea, and his conversatioo with Miss Prue, are hardly 
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to be surpassed in the comedy of any nation. Of course, 
Congreve paid his tribute ^f Captation to Moli^re; but it 
may be said that in his scene between Valentine and Trapland 
the usurer, freely copied from Don Juan’s celebrated interview 
with M. Dimanche, he paid a high compliment to his ^at 
original. Everyone has had something to say of Valentine’s 
ravings: as an isolated passage, this is the highest point 
which Congreve’s wit ever reached, and its effect upon the 
reader is simply dazzling. Sheridan, who drew upon the post- 
Restoration comic writers, as they had drawn upoti Mofi^re, 
converted Sir 'Sampson Legend, Valentine’s noisy, confident 
father, into Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Congreve’s one tragedy, which we leave till later, came 
between Love for Love and The Way of the Worlds his fare- 
« -ri. w f the stage. A certain prejudice exists against 

The Way of the Worlds owing to the fact that it 
(1700I. was badly received on the stage. It must not be 
its/atiHre. forgotten that between the two comedies had been 
published Jeremy Collier’s famous and heroic attack on the 
licence of the stage. (See Notes to this chaptei*.) If this left 
its objects imjpenitent, it awoke the general conscience and 
dealt the death-blow to sheer animalism in play-writing. The 
Way of the World was therefore a year too late; it was not 
proWndly licentious, but it was tolerantly immoral, and the 
public would have none of it. In addition to this, however, 
it is far the most intellectual of Congreve’s plays— 

hyperbolical. Nowhere did he 
' depend less on intri^e and more on style, and 
consequently it lends itself less to the stage than any of his 
pieces. Here, more than ever, the characters are mere mouth> 
pieces for remarks of a bewildering ingenuity; the quasi-reality 
of Ben and Sir Sampson is quite gone again. There are the 
usual array of types—the pair of libertines, the ladies whose 
affections they attempt to monopolise, the marplot, the rude 
country squire, the boor who affects the manners of a blood, and 
the conventional waiting-women. Between all these is carried 
on an intrigue which surpasses even that in The Double Dealer^ 
and must have tormented the comprehension even of its archi¬ 
tect. But, oddly enough, out of this lifeless crowd and its shower 
. of lively badinage steps the one living figure which 
" ^ ' Congreve added to the gallery of English fiction. 

Lady Wishfort’s hysterics are fine, and the meeting of the 
townified Witwoud and his brother, the country baronet, is 
finer ; hut Mrs. Millamant, the coquette, beauty, and mlendid 
lady of frehion, is finest of all. Her fastidiousness, the freedom 
of ner conversation, her resistance to her suitor, and her final 
surrender, with all those outward excellences of free and form 
of which her presence assures us, go to make a portrait of 
a witty, proud, and yet tender-hearted lady whom one may 
compare, if not with Shakespeare’s Beatrice, at least with such 
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'lively and amiable figures as Rosalura and Lillia Bianca in 
Fletcher’s Wild-Goose Chase. “ The force of nature could no 
farther go,” and Congreve, probably a little discontented, like 
Drydcn, with the " ungrateful stage,” retired. In his old age he 
produced, after the fashion of the day, a volume of fugitive and 
miscellaneous trifles, which are not much above the ordinary 
level of that style of composition. 

§ 9. Congreve forms the link between the comedy and the 
tragedy of the age. His Mounting' Bride met with the en¬ 
thusiasm already accorded to his comedies, and was „ 
praised later on, when the comedies had fallen ihto Motmitig 
a certain discredit. Dr. Johnson went into raptures BHde» 
over the fiimd description of the temple with its 
vaulted and echoing avenues; and everybody knows the 
opening phrase, “Music has charms to soothe a savage 
breast.” There is indeed a strange difference between its 
pompous, solemn strain and the dishevelled licence of the 
comedies. The Mourning Brule is fit reading for young ladies 
and children; its virtues are all idealised with an extravagant 
neglect of proportion; its vicious persons arc possessed with 
comparatively harmless demons^ although their passions run 
as high as the stiff manner of tirade allows. There is a vast 
amount of distress in the tragedy, which succeeds in astonishing 
without touching the reader. The fact is that the rhetorical 
form of tragedy, which had reached so high an excellence in 
Corneille and had been so warmly advocated by Dryden, is 
fatal to human passion and sympathy, and no quantity of 
suffering on the stage can compensate for a lack of quality. 
The principal merit of the piece remains in the power and 
melody of many of the passages, and in the talent of its author 
for artificial description. 

§ 10. We have spoken in the last chapter of Dryden’s trage¬ 
dies. His most distinguished contemporary in this branch of 
writing was the unfortunate Thomas Otway. He 
was the son of the Reverend Humphrey Otway, Thomas 
rector of Woolbeding in Sussex, and was bom at (16^-,'685). 
Trotton, near Midhurst. His early intention was 
to take Holy Orders, and he was educated at Winchester and 
as a commoner at Christ Church, Oxford. He appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been left without means at his father’s death, and, 
leaving Oxford without a degree, went to London, where he 
attempted the profession of an actor. His one and only appear¬ 
ance was a foilure; it took place in the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in Dorset Garden, and the play was Mrs. Behn's Forced Maiy 
riage. His Hfe in London was irregular and extravagant; his 
natural charm of manner and good-humour seems to have 
brought him, at Oxford^ into ctmtpany whose ways were above 
his means. In spite ^ bis foiwe as an actor, tibe stage 
remained his great attraction, and, in 1675, his first play, 
AldhukUs, was prodncell at Dorset Garden by ^etbrton’s 
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company. About this time, Rochester, that fickle and malig¬ 
nant patron of letters, took Otway under his wing, and one 
result of this connection was that Don Carlos (1676) obtained 
a great success. In 1677 Otway took to adwtation, and 
pr<muced Tittts and Berenice^ from Racine, and ike Cheats of 
Scafin^ from Moli^re. But, among the Duke of York’s players 
was the lovely Mrs. Barry, who'held the stage until 
Hu love *^116 beginning of the next century, and acted in 
Vanbrugh’s and Congreve’s comedies. The young 
dra}patist fell madly in love with her, which offended 
Rochester, her acknowlecjgcd lover, and gave him a good excuse 
for dropping his frot^gi^ of whom he cannot have been seriously 
jealous. 'Otway tried to break the attraction by 
Hu urvice escaping from it. His friend. Lord Plymouth, a son 
M army. charlcs II, obtained for him, in 1678, a com¬ 
mission as ensign in a foot re^ment u'hich was sent out to 
aid Monmouth in the relief of Mons. The campaign was a 
failure, the pay-money of the troops was misappropriated, and 
Otway returned to Dorset Garden .and Mrs. Bariy. Rochester’s 
death in 1680 may have been a slight relief to his passion ; at 
any rate, his true genius became manifest about this time. 

Cains Marius (1680) was, strange as it may seem, 
adaptation of Romeo and Juliet^ and, which is 
ywng . stranger, it became for many years the accred¬ 
ited representative of Shakespeare’s tragedy on the English 
stage. Earlier in the same year The Otfhan was acted and 
published with a dedication to Mary of Modena. The part of 
Monimia was written for Mrs. Barry, and the page-boy, Cordelio, 
was played by Mrs. Bracegirdle, who was herself to have parts 
of another kind written for her, but was then only six years 
old. The Soldier^s Fortune^ a comedy, appeared in 1681, and, 
in 1682, came his masterpiece, Venice Preserved^ in which Mrs. 
Bany received the part of Belvidera. But the actress treated 
her lover contemptuously; and he, at his wits’ end for money, 
and heavily in debt, took to drinking. His last play, The 
Aiheisty was a comedy in continuation of The SoldiePs For- 
iunCy and was acted at Dorset Garden in 1684. The closing 
days of his life were miserable. The Duchess of Portsmouth, 
to whom he inscribed Venice Preserved^ was, if we may trust 
the dedication, very generous to him. However, he was unable 
to fight against his troubles, and spent his time between 
spungii^-houses and obscure hiding-places. The story of his 
H' generally related thus. One day he went 

" into a coffee-house, in a starving condition, and 

begged a shilling pf a gentleman, who, distressra at his wretched 
state, gaVe him a guinea. Otway rushed off to a baker’s shop, 
botlght a roll, and was choked while ravenously swallowii^ the 
first mouthfril. He was buried in St. Clement Danes. There 
are other versions of the tale, but it is incpi|te 5 table that his end 
was the result iof want of food. He was Ihirty-foUr years, one 
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month, and eleven days of age. There can be no doubt that 
his niisfortunes were due to his extravagance, but his ardent 
affection for Mrs. Barry played a considerable part in them, 
and he deserves the utmost pity. 

His great merit as a dramatist is his command of pathos, 
and he possesses, in a greater degree than any other post- 
Restoration writer, the power of uniting pathetic 
emotion with the expression of the darker and more C^rader^^ 
ferocious passions. He is, too, a master of that 
aggravated distress which, as distinguished from 4 he 
heroic agony of Shakespeare’s tragic plays, is the great sign of 
difference between the golden and silver age of English tragedy. 
It is to Otway’s glory that, belated as he was, he belongs to that 
silver age and not to the age of brass and of The Mourning 
Bride \ his two great plays, in spite of their declamatoiy' stifr 
ness, bear comparison with the work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
-and Ford. Of course he incessantly reminds us of Dryden. 
Don Carlos is a rhymed tragedy so much after Dryden s own 
heart that, at the time, it provoked his envy. In Venice Pre¬ 
served^ the declamatory scenes, the quarrels and reconcilia¬ 
tion of Pierre and Jaflfier, the tragic death of the two friends, 
and the despair of Belvidcra, are distinctly in Dryden’s manner. 
But in pathos Otway is Dryden’s superior; and his true instinct 
of dramatic fitness led him to do a thing which Dryden would 
have scorned to do with his high classical idea of tragedy, 
and to introduce comic scenes as a relieving element in the 
deep misery of his principal characters. This, again, brings him 
near to Fletcher and Ford. He had a sense of humour, and 
these scenes, although they are disgusting enough, are yet 
powcrftil and natural, and arc far better than Ford’s nauseous 
and dull interludes. As a writer of comedies, his name is 
better forgotten with his earliest original comedy. Friendship in 
Fashion (1678). The Ofphan is a memorable and excellent 
tragedy. But his glory is Venice Preserved^ or a 
Plot Discovered^ which doubtless owed its popularity “ 
to its oblique reference to the contemporary scare of 
the Popish Plot. He did not attempt to preserve 
historical accuracy, but he succeeded in producing a very 
exciting and animated plot, which acts as a background to the 
fine contrasts between the weak and uxorious Jaflier and his 
determined fellow-conspirator, Pierre, and between the Senator 
Priuli’s inhuman harshness and cruelty and Renault’s ruffianly 
thirst for blood and plunder. All this is, in its way, unique ; 
but Otway’s genius had its limitations, and the ravii^ of 
Belvidera, so utterly different front Lear’s or Ophelia’s madness, 
with their lurid intervals of consciousness, are of themselves- 
enough to shut him out of the first ottla- of English dramatists. 

§ I (. The name of Otway recalls the parallel career of 
Nathai^iel Lee, four years his junior, his conteiApn^ry as 
an author, and his rival in misery. Lee^ ia^er ftfobabiy 
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was the Reverend Richard Lee, rector of Hatfield and^ other 
places in Hertfordshire. The date of his birth is uncertain, but 
he was educated at Westminster and Trini^ College, 
Naihanicl Cambridge. Like Otwa^, he left his University to 
(iSnMSga). bccomc an actor, and, like Otway, he failed. With 
Nero (1675) he began to write for Drury Lane, 
and this was followed, in 1676, by Gloriana and Sophoniiba^ 
on the hec^s of which came his two most famous plays, The 
Rival Queens^ or the Death of Alexander the Great (1677), and 
MithridateSf I^ng of Pontus (1678). Dryden helped to nurse 
Mithridates into fame wjth an epilogue, and, in 1679, when 
only twenty-tour years old, Lee had the honour 
of furnishing the great poet with three acts of his 
*D^deL (Edipus. Next came Coesar Borgia —with a pro¬ 
logue by Dryden—and Theodosius (1680). Lucius 
Junius Brutus, with a strong clement of pathos, followed in 
1681; and in 1682 he again assisted Dryden wi^ two-thirds 
of Thfi Duke of Guive, which was intended as a gentle hint to 
opponents of the Duke of York’s succession. Mcanwhiloj at 
th? end of 1681, his only comedy. The Ptiucess ef Cleve, had 
^pcared* with a prologue and cpiloj^uc by Dryden, at Dorset 
Cfarden. In 1684 Constantine the Great w;is acted at Drury 
Lah9> Lee had been emulating ^ and outdoing the iuncs> of 
Tan^burlainc ” with increasing violcbce; his oyvp sanity had 
been threatened, and now it gave way, and he was 
.shut up in Bedlam. He came out again in J689, 
but bis health was of short duration ^ he ^produced 
pne more tragedy, Tke Mas^aure ef Paris (1690), ^d then 
urent ma^ again. Two years later he dicd-^RCCoiding to the 
receivpd account, most wretchedly* liie was buried in St. 
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Thomas Southerne. He was a few years youngea than Lee, 
and his best work belongs to the period succeeding the deaths 
of both Lee and Otway, He was a native of Dublin, 
but came to London and entered the Middle Temple, ^ohas 
abandoned the law for the army, and the army for 
the theatre. He served as a captain in one of the 
corps employed to suppress Monmouth’s rebellion, and in all 
pobability was present at the battle of Scdgeinoor. This was, 
however, a mere interlude in his life. He wrote a great deal, 
and lived far into the eighteenth century upon the fortune which 
he had acquired by his plays, dying at the at/h of eighty-six. 
His work consists of ten plays, the best of which are the 
tragedies-of The Fatal Marriage and Otoonoko (i6y6). 

Oroonokof which touches the high-water mark of distress, 
was founded on a story furnished to Southenie by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, and, being the sioi> of an African prince, torn by 
.the slave-trade from his country and home, is remarkable 
as the first instance of any literary attempt to disclose the 
. horrors of the traffic of which the hero is a victim. Southerne 
was not, however, a very lively dramatist; and if, as appears 
to be the case, he imitated Otway, he boi rowed his senti¬ 
mentality without profiting by his vigour. His tragedies form 
the intermediate link between the woik of Otway and Lee, 
in which we see the last glow of the ashes of Elizabethan 
drama, and the French frigidity of Congreve and Rowe. 
Oroonoko appeared in 1696, Congreve’s Mourning Bride in 
1697. Southerne’s plays include a few dull and indecent 
comedies, to one of which. The Disappointment^ or the 
Mother in Fashion (1684), Dryden wrote, and Betterton 
spoke, the prologue. 

§ 13. The popularity of The Mourning Bride was as fatal 
to English tragedy as Collier’s contemporary onslaught was 
to comedy. It gave, as it were, a charter to mere 
formalism and artificial passion, and we can see its Nicholas 
ultimate results in plays like Addison’s Cato^ and 
Thomson’s Sophonisba. Nicholas Kowe still pre¬ 
serves a reputation where most of the nonentities of this arti¬ 
ficial school are forgotten, partly as the first editor (1799) of 
Shakespeare who combined a profound and loyal admiration of 
the great dramatist’s work with true critical and philological 
principles. His own dramas, however, if founded upon a true^ 
enthusiasm for the great masters of tragedy, are obtuse, afTected," 
and lifeless. Like so many other dramatists, he was a Templar, 
and employed his leisure in writing for the stage. The brilliant 
literary society of his day received him cordially, and be 
b^ame a member of that band of writers and critics which 
surrounded Pope, Swift, Prior, and Arbuthnot. To a certain 
coldness and selfishness of character he added the advantage 
of an independent fortune, and bb plays and translations 
piocu^ him several lucrative places in the patronage of 
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Government. He was surveyor of the customs, clerk of the 
council in the service of the Prince of Wales, clerk of the 
presentations, and, during the last three years of his life, Poet 
Laureate (1715-1718). Of his plays, the best known are Jane 
Shore (1714) and Ijidy Jane Grey (1715), in which he aped 
something of the quaintness of the older authors, 
•'TtuFMr and The Fair Penitent (1703), an adaptation from 
(17^3)^ Massinger’s Fatal Doivryj in which artificial pathos 
and tenderness are at their last and most convul¬ 
sive gasp. The “ gallant, gay Lothario ” of this play has, oddly 
enough, become as classical as Congreve’s Music has charms,’’ 
and, even in our own d .y, is used interchangeably with Don 
Juan as a proverbial synon>m for the faithless lover ; and from 
this portrait Richardson obtained the outline which he filled up 
so successfully in Lovelace. 

§ 14. Two or three minor dramatists should not be forgotten. 
The name of Thomas Shadwell is usually remembered with 
all the obloquy which Dryden so spitefully cast upon 
Thomas it. The son of a royalist country squire, John 
Shadwell of Broomhill in Norfolk, he went for a 
short time to Cams College, Cambridge, travelled 
abroad, and returned to write plays, assuming, as he tells 
us in the preface to his first comedy. The Sullen Lovers 
(1668), the manner of Uen Jonson, His best known comedy 
is Epsom Wells (1672), which is far above the average of 
minor pieces of the time. Two years later he joined in 
Dryden’s attack upon Elkanah Settle. But between 1676 
and 1682 he became a Whig, and parted company with 
his illustrious contemporary. For the time being this was 
to his private advant.'ige, for his politics enabled him to 
snatch the Poct-Laureateship from Dryden at the Revolution. 
But, where posterity was concerned, he made a great mistake, 
and forfeited whatever reputation he might have had, to stand 
for ever in a fatal bracket with the inferior Settle. His w'ant 
of wit did not prevent him from being amusing, but there 
was very little truth in his suspicion that Jonson’s humorous 
mantle had fallen upon him. 

Another comic writer whose life covered almost eicactly the 
same period was the somewhat notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

Her maiden name was Johnson, and her early years 
were spent in Surinam. Her adventurous youth and 
^ ^ subsequent career as a political spy in Holland 

might fumijdi an interesting, if scandalous, memoir. She brought 
out first play. The Forced Marriage, in 1671, and, from 
that time onwards, wrote hard for her living. Comedies, 
tragedies, and novels—all of a second-rate type—succeeded 
eaim other with immense rapidity. The two parts of The Rover 
(1677 and 1681) are usually reckoned her Mst comedies, and 
among Diyden’s prologues we find one prefixed to The Widow 
^fan/er {1690), She wrote under the pseudonym of Astrsea, 
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and Pope’s line, “ The stage how loosely doth Astnea tread! ” 
hints that, in days when licentious writing was tolerated, the 
works of this singular lady were remarkable for their fre^om 
from the last rags of convention. 

JOFlN Ckowne or Crown was similarly of colonial origin, 
being the son of a gentleman who had emigrated to Nova 
Scotia, and may or may not have been an In¬ 
dependent preacher, as report styles him. He was 
extremely prolific, and sometimes produced good 
work, but was abnormally dull and sententious. 

His first play was yuliana (i6 yi); his most*famous tragedy 
was Thyestei (1681), which has survived oblivion, thanks to 
the grim horror of its subject; his best known comedy is the 
excellent Sir Courtly Nice (1685), which was the first play 
acted before James II as King; and he ended his career with 
Caligula (1698). 

George Lillo was born just as the career of these writers 
was closing. This remarkable and singular person was a 
Jeweller in Moorgate, and, being a prudent and 
industrious tradesman, made money by his wares, George 
and wrote plays for his amusement. These dramatic 
works may be said to form the link between that 
kind of tragedy inaugurated by writers like the unknown author 
of Tlu Yorkshire Tragedy and by Thomas Heywood, in his 
Woman Killed by Kindness^ and the modern melodrama of 
crime and suffering innocence. George Barnwell (1731), 'J he 
Fatal Curiosity (1736), and the unfinished Arden of Feversham 
(acted 1759}, which must not be confounded with the Eliza¬ 
bethan play it professes to revise, were founded upon remark¬ 
able examples of middle-class tragedy and crime, and are 
typical instances of the tragidie bourgeoise. Th^ need, 
however, so far as the reader is conccnicd, the lurid back¬ 
ground of a suburban theatre, and arc not, strictly speaking, 
as interesting as they are bloody. Lillo must, nevertheless, 
receive credit for a certain prosaic realism ; and, had Defoe 
turned his attention to the ungodly stage and dramatised 
so edifying a tale as Afoll Flandert^ he might have come out 
of the experiment with a similar result. 

§ 15. The example of Dryden shows the close connection 
between the drama and the poetry of the late ^ Stewart and the 
Orange periods. Dryden’s name stands by itself; 
his vigour and wealth of expression find no reflection 
in the correct suavity of his conteiMoraries. Waller ^ 

and Cowley mark the stage^ 01 transition from 
Elizabethan passion to the frigid heroic couplet of the late 
seventeenth century, which^ apart from the splendid exception 
of Dryden and me di^ingnished genius of Pope, is the 
characteristic of the mediocrity of the period. The * 

feet is that, at this time, if people wrote for their 
living, they wrote drama, comedy or tragedy, and ^ '* 
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left the less lucrative business of verse, otherwise than merely 
complimentary, to elegant dabblers, men of rank and fashion, 
who could afford to devote an occasional hour to a neat satire 
or a graceful lyric. Consequently, the aim of the poets of 
the day was to write correctly and follow the mode. And as, 
with the Restoration public, a title and a reputation with the 
ladies covered a multitude of sins, the efforts of these dilettanti 
were received with extravagant praise. Wentworth 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, was a nephew of the 
((^^1^5?. Ihmous Strafford, and had spent much of his life in 
Frahce. He was a serious and learned person, and 
his poetry, which was inhch praised, principally consists of 
two didactic works, an original Essay on Translated Verse 
(1684), written in the rhymed couplet, and a translation of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica (1680), in which he adopted blank 
verse, thereby creating a distinction between himself and 
contemporary poets. The first collected edition of 
^his poems appeared in 1701. John Wilmot, Earl 
OF Rochester, the most execrable debauchee of 
Charles ll’s Court, produced a number of songs and 
fugitive lyrics, which, although their bjiirit is strained and 
artiticial, bear considerable witness to the natural talents he 
had wasted. Sir Charles Sedley, again, was 
SikCii\kles another of these literary bcaux^ who was the last 
fi6j9"-i7oi). survivor of these aristocratic amateurs. His first 
comedy. The Mulberry Garden (1668), is not devoid 
of gaiety and wit, and contains several songs of merit. Many 
other lyrics prove that Sedley possessed the grace, ease, and 
ingenuity which arc the principal requisites of this kind of 
writing. His second comedy, Bellamira^ was produced in 
1687, ^^<1 wrote three other'plays. 

John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, and afterwards 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, whose Essay on Satire (1679) 
Thb Dukb Essay on Poetry (1682) were popularly ascrib^ 

OP Bucking- to Drydcn, SO that the report procured him, after the 
HAMSHiKB publication of the hist of them, a beating from 
(1649-17*1). Rochester’s hired bullies, must be distinguished 
from George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the son of 
James I’s "Steenie,” and the author of the greater part of 
that very witty burlesque. The Rehearsal (1671). 
wBuck-’ Another of the same class was Charles Sackville, 
INGHAM Earl of Dorset, who wrote the charming, playfrl 
(16*7-1686). song, “ To all you ladies now at land.” He is said 
.Loud to have composed it at sea, on the eve of the engage- 
ment (1665) with Opdam’s Dutch fleet, addressing it, 
(I 38-1706;. ^ courtly gentleman, to the ladies at 'Vi^iteh^. 

§ 16. Outside the higher classes of society, the only important 
poets of the end of the seventeenth centu^ w^ Philips and 
Pomftet. They, however, belong rather to the age 
of Pope than the age of Dryden. John Philips 
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was, in his later vears, a serious poet, and wrote a heroic poem 
called Blenheim (1705), and a Gcorgic which he named Cyder 
(1708); but he is now known to the general reader 
by his splendid Shillings in which he parodied the 
solemn cadences of Paradise Lost. Like all good 
and humorous parodies, its virtue lay in the author’s 
appreciation of the poem of which he made fun, and its place 
is among the best productions of the kind. It was pirated in 
1701 ; Philips’ own first edition appeared in 1705. 

John Pomfret was a Bedfordshire clergyman, ,and lo'"* 
in 1700 brought out The Choice^ describing his 
ideal life of rural and literary retirement, without 
any great originality, but with a captivating natural simplicity 
and a fluent, unadorned style, lioc erat in votis^ but his 
prayer was not to be fulfilled. The Bishop of London, taking 
exception to some expression in his poem, refused to sanction 
his preferment to the pleasant li\ing of his desire, and 
Pom&et, thrown into depression, caught smallpox and died of 
it. The Choice has survived, however, and may still be read 
with pleasure. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.—OTHER DRf\MATlSTS. 

COLLl.Y ('ll)BP.R (1671-1757), the 
famous actor-managei, whose name 
occupies so important a place in the 
stage - history of the Orange and 
]lano\erinu penodb, was a prolific 
writer of comfKlies. His work is 
amusing, but we see the comedy ot 
manners in its decline through all 
his witty farces, and he is not to be 
compai^ for a moment with the 
real masters of stage dialogue. In 
is early life he enjoyed Congreve's 
friendship and patronage, and we 
have already seen that he had an 
interesting literary connection with 
Vanbrugh. From 1730 to 1757 he 
was Poet Laureate; and, in 1743, 
Pope chose, with an unreasonable 
and silly access of spite, to sulMtitiite 
him as hero of The Dunciad instead 
of'Iheobald. A careful study of the 
Hanoverian druna brings us into 
dose contact with Cibber's amiable 
pers(»ality. He was the antbor ot 
abont thirw plays, good, bad. and 
indifident. between 1696 and X745. 

Elkanah Settle (z6y^-t7a4) 

has already been mentionea in con* 


ncction with Drjdcn, who chose to 
ni.ike him his unwoitliy butt. Ho 
had tho luisfoi tune to be cliuseil .is 
a foil to Drydeii by the poet's ene¬ 
mies. and suffeietl in conscH|uencu. 
He published several plays, but the 
piece by which he will be liest le- 
mcmbeied is The limpreu of Morocco 
(published 1671), a tragedy as re¬ 
markable for its rant and boinliast 
ns fur the fact that it was the first 
illustrated play in English. The 
engravings did not apjxiai till tlie 
second edition (1673). 

D.—THE f'OLlJER CON* 
'IROVERSY. 

The change in the morality of the 
stage which took place at the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century is to 
be attributed to tbenunjuring ckigy- 
man. TerEMY CoLLiiJi( 1650 1726). . 
The flagrant indecency of Wycher¬ 
ley's plays settled down, in Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, into a hard, bruliaiU 
^icism which threatened to be¬ 
come. in less able hands, the lasting 
reproach of English comedy. In 
CoUer, wtm, as a diurchmflii 
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and noniuror, had suffered during 
the Revolution, unsparingly attacked 
this abuse in his Short Irtm if the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the 
English Stage. Collier vras a scholar 
niid n critic, not a mere fanatic or 
ignonuit vltuperator. He knew what 
he was talking about, and his book 
produced a great effect and a general 
consternation auiong the dramatists. 
With an array of remarkable learn¬ 
ing, he brought forward all the 
weapons of satirc*and merciless criti¬ 
cism ; his fire, wit, and energy cut 
like a knife into the ulcer of theatrical 
immorality, and left the dmmatists 
without a word to say. Dryden, 
who, against his better judgment, 
had b^n responsible for half the 
license of Restoration comedy, re¬ 
mained silent out of very shame; 
Congreve, who chose to reply, would 
have done well to have kept silence ; 
Vanbrugh, who was guilty of more 
obvious coarseness, chose to defend 
The Relapse oxid The Provoked Wtfe 
from the charge, and was a little 
more successful in maintaining Ins 
paradox. Special ple.iding, how¬ 
ever, can only iniiire the worst 
causes. Collier answered his oppo- ' 


nents in his Drfenee <f the Short 
View, and remained triumphant It 
is a curious fact that, in those days, 
the opinions of an ascetic, whose 
ecclesiastical position was supposed 
to approximate to Romanism, should 
have touched the conscience of a 
nation which, amid its frivolous 
amusements, was never tired of main¬ 
taining the principle of a Protestant 
succession; at any rate. Collier ef¬ 
fected a change which none of the 
latitudinarian clergy of the day could 
have brought about, even if they 
had cared. I'he sLigc was not, of 
course, purified according to our 
modern ideas ; but the public refused 
to accept Its cynicism and disregard 
of morality any longer. Congreve's 
most bnllumt drama. The Ivay of 
the World (1700), failed, as we have 
said, in consequence of Collier's 
attack. Subsequent comedies — 
Cibber's, Steele's, and, in a later 
age, Sheiidan's — contain, without 
doubt, much that, to our modern 
taste, is not voy agreeable; but 
they allow for virtue, religion, and 
morality, and their theme is no 
longer the triumph of the rake and 
the glorification of the wanton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PROSEl WRITERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

§ z. John Lockk : his life. § 2. His style and works. The Letters on 
Toleration, Treatise on Civil Government. Essay concerning Human 

Understamiing. §4. His minor essa}!>. §5. Theologians and divines. 
Isaac Hakrow : his life and attainments, llis scinions. § 6. John 
PRAR.SON. § 7. TiI-LOTSON. § 8. .SOUTH. § 9. STII.LINUI'I.KKT ; 
Thomas Sprat ; Thomas Ken ; William Sherlock. § lo. 
I^rogress of physical science towards the end of the sevcnteentli century. 
Origin of the Royal Society. Dr. John Wilkins. § ii. Scientific 
writers. § 12. Sir Isaac Newton. § 13. Kay; 'Hoyle. § 14. 
Thomas Burnet ; Bishop Burnli. 


§ I. At the Revolution of 1688, .side by side with the establish¬ 
ment of constitutional freedom in the state, appeared remark¬ 
able manifestations of practical progress in science 
and philosophy. It was this jieriod that produced JounLotki! 
Newton in pny.sical, and Locke in intellectual science. ' 

John Locke was the son of an attorney at Pensford 
in Somerset. He was' born at Wrington in the same county, 
and was educated at Westminster School. In 1632 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained a senior 
studentship and lectureships in Greek and moral 
philosophy. However, he managed to get exemp- 
tion from taking Orders as his studentship prescribed, and 
devoted himself to the study of physics and especially of medi¬ 
cine, intending to become a doctor. But his constitution was 
naturally weak, and he suffered from a tendency^ to asthma, 
which in after life compelled him to retire from his public em¬ 
ployments. It is certain that his intellectual experience of 
Oxford must have given him a distaste and contempt for the 
scholastic method of philosophy which was still prevalent in the 
University, and must have excited in him^ a strong hostility' to 
that stationary or, rather, retrograde spirit which sLdtured 
itself under the venerable and much-abused name of Aristotle. 
During his thirteen years of residence at Christ Church he 
cultivated a strong taste for metaphysical subiects, and there 
can be no question that he saw, early in life, tne advantage cf 
the experimental or inductive theory of which Bacon was the 
apostle, and the necessity of its application. In 1665 he went 
on a diplomatic mission to the Elector of Brandenburg, as secre- 
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tary to Sir Walter Vane, and, on his return to Oxford in the 
following year, refused a flattering offer of a post p Lord Sand¬ 
wich’s cmbas^ t6 Spain. In July, 1666, his medical skill made 
him acquainted with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, who became so celebrated for his political talent and for 
his unprincipled and factious conduct as Chancellor and as 
head of the Parliamentary opposition. Shaftesbury’s 
friendship was fortunate for Locke. He attached 
sk^siury. young scholar to his household, and entrusted 
him with the education, first of his son, and after¬ 
wards of his grandson, the subsequent author of the Character¬ 
istics, In his house Locke was brought into constant and 
intimate contact with the most distinguished politicians and 
litera^ men of the day—Halifax the Trimmer, the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, and many others. As a political disciple of 
his patron, he had a certain amount of lively excitement. When 
Shaftesbury became Chancellor in 1672, Locke was nominated 
secretary of presentations. Shaftesbury, however, fell next 
year, but Locke was almost at once reappointed secretary to 
the council of trade, the reason for this, doubtless, lying in the 
fact that, in 1669, he ha<l taken a principal interest, the extent 
of which we cannot exactly tell, in the scheme for colonising 
Carolina. In 1675, when the council of trade was dissolved, he 
‘ visited France for his health, and, in his journal and letters, gave 
an accurate but uncomplimentary account of French society, 
written in a style which, foi a very correct and even pro^ author, 
is almost amusing. He returned to England in 1079, and, 
during Shaftesbury’s second ministry, acted as his confidential 
adviser and agent. This was the historical period of the 
Exclusion Dill. Sllaftcsbur}^ as is well known, was at the 
head of a furious agitation, urging a measure for depriving the 
Duke of York of his right of succession, on the ground that his 
sympathies with the Roman faith were detrimental to the con¬ 
stitution. A second time Shaftesbury fell from power, was 
arraigned for high treason, and, although the jury i|^red 
the bill of indictment, fled to Holland, where he died .in 
1683. 

Locke followed his patron to the Low Countries, and, during 
the troubles of James IPs reign, found there a safe and tranquil 
retreat. Holland was full of illustrious exiles and 
malcontents, and Locke profited by their society. It 
supposed that his political sympathies 
or his metaphysical theories were very popular in his 
University; and accordingly, in 1684, he was deprived of his 
studentship at Christ Church, and was denounced as a factious 
and rebellious agitator and as a dangerous heresiarch in philo¬ 
sophy. Four years later he wras able to, turn the tables upon 
his enemies. He returned to England in the fleet which con¬ 
veyed Queen Mary from Holland to assume her share in the 
crown ; and, from this time onwards* he enjoyed a brilliant and 
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useful career. He took a prominent share in Montagu's most 
difficult and ^gritical recall and re-issue of the silver coinage, 
which was pr^ably the most vitally important feature of William 
and Mary’s reign; and, in the same year (1696), became a 
member of the new council of trade. He was at this time an 
old man, and his weak health obliged him in 1700 
to retires During^ the last four years of his life he nUn- 
resided at Oates in Essex, the seat of his friend Sir 
Francis Masham. Lady Masham, an accomplished ^ 

and intellectual woman, was a daughter of Ralph Cudworth, 
the Cambridge Flatonist; and the Oxford philosopher was 
thoroughly welcome under her roof. He died in charaet«r 
1704, and was buried at High Laver, near Oates, andnfa-*^ 
!’‘His personal character seems to have been un- 
usually blameless and perfect, and his high philo- 
sophical ideals found an echo in his life. He had, on 
his return to England, formed the acquaintance of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who had been employed, like himself, in the public 
service; but, somewhere about 1692, certain untoward events, 
of which the principal was the accidental burning of his papers, 
seem to have shaken, if not to have overthrown the balance of 
Newton’s mind for a season. Querulous, suspicious, and irri- 
tablci he picked a quarrel with Locke, whom he accused o( 
“.cm^roilmg women, and other things.” Locke, hoWi*^ 

over, traat^ tho ebargv with delicacy and forbearance, and 
by gqntlc e^ostu^atioms a^d w^ise advice, re-established a good 
u^erstand^^ig ^hqtwas nc>er again interrupted. 

hy modem, ganyon^ of tastp, Locke’s style is dull, 
bald, ai}d prqsqicu, ^tevord^elos^, it is ^n excellent example of 
the cojpqrfts? style which is the gcnflrstl Mature of 
his epqch, gitp, tt has the adyianfage of ^ ‘ 

hoing lesfac^ tjljie thipg \%, to (be, neither more 

nor ksshr-ominently porreft and.plaint, htll ,of porntpop-sense, 
apfl flrpe, ,from-*pnduc pedantry, I^e JuiRself attacW TOPpcr 
tancei to ,narratpe s^lp, apd„,in ^i^is m 

ffdufiUimhe mvutqssesy himpW.<?mphaticaJJly.up<HVtjnepeccapW 
pf priijUal aftidy rand, le^iopr f 

f(leg?fl^”r,m-wri4mg;EngliA^ M m 

4 ^gTfip wluph w vpdaj-^tj^ 

luSrrqtyleM? simply; Jp mdqce the of >is its, 

tfiRM- 1# isj.jimp9ssi3MB ^for ainypJtp.whp i? _p<di 
qstima.tft the 

of;, bis spieiwrq,,, iWW 

frffTRia rq^ctiqni feisi 

peitM^idefmiivwippringaBpl mmh,tp^«4|Jt4 

has kept its place among tne text-miolES of igj 
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the author’s name is a landmark in the history English 
philosophy. 41 

The Essay wal the work of his life. It occupied him, for 
eighteen years, and he seems to have brought its material 
_ into shape, for the most part, during his exile in the 

'*Lettert Low Countrics. His first separately published work 
m T^ercf was, however, his First Letter on Toleratllfty which 
appeared at Gouda in 1689. This was in Latin, 
but was immediately translated into French and English, Its 
sequels, the Seepnd and Third Letters^ were published anony¬ 
mously in 1690. Locke’e ground had been already occupied, 
to some extent, by two far more eloquent works, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying^ and Milton’s immortal Areopagiticay 
but his method was very different. As a rationalist and sceptic, 
he drew his arguments less from Scriptural and patristic authority 
than Taylor; as the disciple of common-sense, he depended more 
upon close reasoning and considerations of practical utility than 
Milton. Of course, there is no trace in Locke’s work of |;hal 
gorgeous and imposing rhetoric which glows and blazes all 
through the Areopagitica ; but perhaps Locke’s calm logic has not 
contributed less powerfully to establish an universal conviction 
of the justice of his cause. In 1690 there also appeared his 
Two Treatises of Government^ which were under- 
^^reatUes taken as a counterblast to the theories of divine 


ttfGffwrtf right and ptissive obedience which were still held 
”*****'" by the extreme monarchical party, and nowhere 
so firmly as at Oxford; and, in consequence, as a logical 
justification of William’s succession to the crown. Its especial 
object was to provide an effective answer to Sir Robert Fifmer’s 
PatriarchOy which had been published ten years before, and 
had presented the Royalist party with a manual defending 
divine right and its kindred doctrines in thehr foil crudeness, 
but applying to them the resources of learning and ingenuity. 
Filmers theory was that monarchical government, as the re¬ 
presentative of the patriarchal authority of primitive times, 
claims from the subject an unlimited obedience. Patriarchal 
authority is the image of the power naturally possessed by a 
parent over his offspring; and this, in its turn, is the same in 
nature as the power of the Creator over his creature. As the 
Creator's power is essentially infinite, it follows, said Filmer, 
that all the others are so likewise. Locke, on the other hand, 
sought for the origin of government, and, cons^uently, of the 
ground of authority on the one hand and of obraience on the 
other, in the common interest of society. It is law^, he said, 
to acquiesce in any form df polity which secures that interest, 
while none that foils to secure it can claim exemption from 
resistance on the ground of its authority. He fokther investi¬ 
gates the origin of society, and discovers that its foundation 
rests upon the great and teitUe principle of property and in- 
dhriduarinterest 
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§ 3. 1690, further, was the year of the Essay coHaming Hun^ 
Un^standtn 0 ilp Thus, it vail be seen, all Locke’s most im¬ 
portant contnoutions to philosophy were proceed 
at a f>irth, when he was full of years and honour, 

The Essay was, however, the epitome of the reflections Humm 

and researches of his whole life, and he devoted to 
it all his J|||vvers of close deduction and accurate ob- 
scrvation.*His object was to give a rational and clear account of 
the nature of the human mind, of the real character of ow 
ideas, and of the manner in which they are presented j . 
to the consciousness. He attributes them all, wnat- ’ 
ever be their nature, to two, and only two, sources^ the first 
^ which he calls sensation, and the second reflection. His 
IRleory thus opposes the notion that there arc any innate ideas, 
that is, ideas vhich have existed in the mind independently of 
impressions made upon the senses, or ot those impressions when 
compared, recollectra, or combined, by the judgment, memory, 
or imagination. Locke’s reasoning is eminently inductive ; he 
was the first person to apply the method of experiment and 
observation to the obscure phenomena of mental operations; 
and thus he is to be regarded as the most illustrious disciple of 
Bacon, whose mode of reasoning he applied to a field of research 
usually considered to lie beyond the reach of d posteriori logic, < 
If his conclusions are too speciously fitted to the popular tasdft 
of this age, his method is, at any rate, accompanied by a shrewd 
and carefol ^observation which makes it veiy valuable. The 
following brief analysis of the work may be found useful to the 
student:— 

In Book I, which consists of four chapters, Locke enquires 
into the nature of the understanding, and demonstrates that 
there exist neither innate speculative, nor innate 
practical principles. Book II, containing thirty- 
three chapters, is devoted to the examination of the 
nature of ideas—first siniple ideas, and then ideas of solidity, 
space, duration, number, infinity, and the like. He then passes 
to the ideas of pleasure and pain, of substance, of relations, as, 
for example, of cause ana effect, and concludes with the 
important question of the association of ideas. Book 111 , 
divided into eleven chapters, is a most original and masterly 
V investigation of the nature and^ properties of language, of its 
relation to the ideas of which it is the vehicle, and of its abuses 
and imperfectioffc. This, in the present aay, when parts of 
Locke’s genersd theory are open to doubt, is the most valuable 
portion of the essay. Book IV, which is in twenty-one chaptm, 
discusses knowled^ in genenu, its denees, its extent^ SUtd its 
reality. This brings us to the nature of truth, of our ItjtmAcdge 
of existence^ of qur knowledge cf the existence of a God^ and of 
other bein^. Then follow various important investigations 
relatiiur to judgment, ptobat^fity, reason, foith, and the di»ree8 
of intellectual assent; and,, wme reflections on enthnflnastn. 
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and on wrong assent, or error, the volume ends with some 
considerations u^n the division of sciences. ^ 

It was unavoidable that the portion of the wor^trhich investi¬ 
gates sensation should be more interesting and satisfactory than 
the portion treating of the obscure phenomena of reflection; but, 
even m our dissent from the details of the main theory, we must 
not forget to do justice to the clearness of the araspent, its 
freedom from any parade of learning, and the solid mras of well- 
n^ed and well-arranged fact which forms its groundwork. 

§ 4. Locke’s principal minor work is his essay on Education^ 
which has, without doubf, had some practical bearing in the 
quarter whicii it was intended to reach. It com- 
plains severely of that exclusive attention to mere 
philology which prevailed in the education of th^ 
seventeenth century, and in no country more than 
in England; and, with this, it advocates a more generous, 
liberal, and apparently useful system, both in the choice of the 
subject-matter to be taught and in the mode of conveying 
instruction. The pupil’s own conscientiousness is to become 
a substitute for the tyranny of force and authority usual 
in schools. This theory, says Sir Henry Craik, ''has that 
speciousness that comes from basing its dictates on a natural 
development, which minimised difhculties, and paid a compli- 
ijMicntary homage to the tendencies of human nature”—and 
it must be owned that this free-and-easy mej^hod is very 
successful in breeding prigs. Rousseau, in his hniilcy did not 
scruple to transfer some humane and philosophical ideas from 
Locke, and ingeniously confused them with his own absurd and 
extravagant theories. Indeed, Locke’s works, educational and 
metaphysical, were unceremoniously ransacked by many French 
writers of his own and the subsequent period ; nor were these 
appropriators often solicitous of pointing out the sources from 
wnich they drew their ideas. 

A little later came out a treatise on The Reasonableness of 
ChrisHanily (1695), which serves to defend Locke from the 
, charges of irrcligion and materialism brought against 

eretsays. Maistre and others. It must be owned, 

however, that, if Locke was not a materialist! himself, his 
reasoning has only one logical tendency; and the tone of this 
religious pamphlet is marked by the patronising benevolence of 
one who prefers reason to revelation, and thinks of one as the 
natural antithesis of the other. A further jjnmphlet, Of the 
Conduct ef the Understanding (1706), appeared, with other pos- 
thumoua essays, after its author’s death. It contains a series of 
reflections upon all those natural dtrfects or acquired evil habits 
of the mind which unfit it for the task of acquiring and retaining 
knowled^. Its acuteness and scope of obs^atipn are certainly 
not inferior to the chief traits of the Essays and the smaller 
work forms, as it was intended to foim, an excellent and in¬ 
teresting supplement to the larger. 
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of t£e period iminediately succeeding riie Restoration. In no 
other form of writing is the change which took 'place 
in prose style so conspicuous. Barrow was only 
seventeen years younger than Taylor; Pearson was 
bom in the same year with that great master of Caro¬ 
line prose>^and yet the style of both these writers is as different 
as it well can be from the glowing, eloquent periods of Tayloris 
discourses. The name of Isaac Barrow is ue dis¬ 
tinctive name of this period. His acquirements v^e Isaac 
almost universal, and his sermons, to say nothing ^6j^°677). 
of his other works, have a power and majesty which 
are common to no other prose writer of the end of his century. 
iBarrow was the son of a London merchant, linen-draper to 
Charles I. His uncle, a fellow of Peterhouse at Cambridge, 
became afterwards Bishop, first of Sodor and Man, and then of 
-St. Astmh. The family was strongly Royalist, and his fether 
followed Prince Charles into exile after Worcester. Barrow 


himself was educated at Charterhouse and at Felstead School, 
and was entered at his uncle’s college of Peterhouse. However, 
the uncle was ejected by the Parliamentary Commissioners, and 
the nephew went to Trinity instead. It is on record that, at 
school, his disposition had been violent and quarrelsome, and 
that he was perpetually fighting with his schoolfellows; but of 
this nothing remained in after-life save the energy and vigour 
which he applied to his intellectual pursuits, and a very high 
personal courage. At Cambridge he studied every¬ 
thing. Undoubtedly his forte was mathematics; 
but he was also proficient in anatomy, chemistry, 
and botany ; and his classical knowledge eventually 
^ined him the Regius professorship of Greek. lie became a 
fellow of Trinity in 1649, ^ candidate for the 

Greek chair, but was rejected as being a Royalist. After this 
he went abroad for four years, travelling by way of 
France and Italy to Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and returning home by way of Germany and Holland. While 
sailing in the JMediterranean his ship encountered an Algerine 
pirate, and the fighting powers which had gained him a name 
at Charterhouse were brought into play with great success. He 
came back, equipped with fresh scientific knowledge, and with 
a good working acquaintance with Oriental languages. In 
1659 he obtained his coveted Greek professorship ; 
in 1662 he was appointed to the chair of geometry 
in Gresham College; and, in 1663, he addM to his 
unique distinctions tiie Lucasian professorship of mathematics 
at Cambridge. His mathematical feme h^ been eclipsed by. 
that of his pupil Newton, to whmn he resigned the Lucasian 
professorship in 166^; but, after Newton, he was certainly the 
greatest mathematiciaA of a collie shose scientific eminence 
m his tinae is one of t^ most brilliant features of English 
SNQ. LIT. 2 B 
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intellectual history. It was a Master of Trinitjr, John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, who had been most active in founding the 
Royal Society, and Barrow was one of its first fellows. How¬ 
ever, Barrow had taken Orders in 1659, and he devoted himself to 
a theological career from 1669 onwards. His sermons, many 
of them preached in London, became famous. 
Charles II was delighted with his preaiphing, ap- 
Dointed him one of his chaplains, and eventually 
procured his election to the mastership of Trinity 
In 1675 was Vice-Chancellor of the University; 
1677, while on ^ visit to London in connection with 
college business, he caught a fever and died, at 
the e.'irly age of forty-seven. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

To say with Mr. Gosse that “it would only be affectation to 
treat Barrow as a living force in literature” is no doubt true 
in itself, but, at the same time, suggests an error. 
His reputation in his own day was deservedly great; 
his appearance m the pulpit was insignificant, but, 
when he began to speak, his oratory was irresistible. His sermons 
were certainly very long, and on one occasion the organ of West¬ 
minster Abbey struck up to “ play him down.” However, in their 
published form, they underwent considerable revision ; quota¬ 
tions were left out, and sentences Averc put into a new shape. 
The consequence of this is an almost overladen pregnancy of 
thought, which is somewhat confusing to the most powerful 
Their St u j^tcllccts. At ihc samc time the style is undeniably 
^ imposing; every line bears the stamp of an un¬ 

conscious power, a vigour of mind to which no subtlety is too 
arduous, no argument too obscure to follow out. Barrow was 
certainly at his ease with the most ponderous difficulties of 
theology, although it is doubtful whether this familiarity 
rendered his style more easA in itself. The distinction, which 
we have already remarked, between Barroiv and Jeremy Taylor 
is essentially the distinction betwccen early and late Stewart 
prose, between the prose of Imagination and the prose of 
common-sense. But Barrow’s style is certainly superior to 
the fashionable manner of his time ; it is “ correct ” and fluent, 
but it has a solid life and strength of its own. Taylor, one 
might say, is the English Isocrates ; Barrow is the Demos¬ 
thenes of the Eng^Ush pulpit. His sermons are very numerous, 
MethodkeU most valuable of them are those which 

eharaeter^ fall into series and deal with some dogmatic w 
controversial subject; thus one set is devoted to 
the clauses of the Lord’s prayer, another to the 
tiseed/ another to the decalorae, another to the two greater 
sacrament^ and so on—w treats with eathaustive and 
regular method. The student who embraces the task of 
examining the prose work of this period cannot do better 
than read Barrow if he wants to see its most fiivourable side. 
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Chatham recommended Barrow to his son as the finest model 
of eloquence; and Walter Savage Landor, with a rather 
perverse eccentricity, did not hesitate to place him above the 
greatest of ancient philosophers. “ Plato and Xenophon,’* says 
one of the people in his Imaginary Conversations^ as men of 
thought and genius, might walk without brushing their skirts 
between these two covers,” striking his hand on a volume of 
Barrow. 

§ 6. Barrow’s immediate predecessor in the mastership of 
Trinity was JOHN Pearson, who was the son,of the rector 
of Great Snoring in Noifolk. He was an Etonian, 
a scholar, and eventually, in 1634, a fellow, of King’s, 
proceeding to Holy Orders in 1639. He then be- 
came chaplain to the Lord Keeper Finch, and rector 
of Thorington in SuflTolk. Although a Royalist by conviction, he 
held, during the Commonwealth, a lectureship at St. Clement’s, 
Kastchcap. At the Restoration, he was made Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, archdeacon of Surrey, and a prebendary 
in Ely cathedral; in 1661 he was ilectcd to the Lady Margaret 
professorship of Divinity, and in 1663 became Master of 
Trinity. He was a member of the Savoy conference in that 
year, and aided in the foundation of the Royal Society. In 
1673 he closed his list of prefeimcnts with the bishopric of 
Chester. He is buried in the north transept of his cathedral. 
There is little to be said of his style, which is in no w.ay 
remarkable ; but, in his Exposition of the Creed^ he 
made an immortal contribution to Anglican theology, 

This work consists of a scries of lectures delix ered at 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, about 1654. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1659. As a manu.il of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, it will always keep a very high place, and its value 
is increased by the fact that, while the text is totally free from 
learned allusions, the notes contain a copious store of solid 
scholarship. Pearson was a voluminous writer, both in English 
and Latin ; but his minor works are almost entirely forgotten, 
and his name is now exclusively associated in ith his one great 
book. 

§ 7. Even to-day, the works of John Tillotson, although not 
often read, have a celebrity which is, perhaps, more general than 
that of Barrow’s sermons. His fiither was a Puritan 
clothier at Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax, and sent 
him to Clare Hall at Cambridge, doubtless in order (,6^1^. 
that he might be under the influence of Ralph Cud- 
worth, the great republican divine. He took his Master’s d^ree 
in 1634, and, on leaving Cambridge, was for some time a private 
tutor. His amiable m^sposition Ted him to look upon religious. 
and political differences with an easy impartiality; and, after 
the Restoration, his opinions suffered no violence. As a 
member of the Savoy conference* he was on the Presbyterian 
side; tot he had already takM Orders in the Church of 
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England, and assented to the Act of Unifoimity. ^ On the 
deprivation of Edmund Calamy, he was offered his living, but 
remsed it. ^However, he was presented to another, and became 
(1663) preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, where his sermons attracted 
large congregations. His theological position was eminently safe, 
and, as a Protestant latitudinarian, he was thoroughly accept¬ 
able to the fashionable conscience of the time, satisfying its 
dread of e'nremcs, and allaying its faint spiritual anxieties. In 
1670 he became a prebendary in Canterbury cathedral. He 
was made dean of Canterbury in 1672, and, in 1689, dean of 
St. Paul’s, where he already held a prebend. His popularity 
seems to have been too strong for his scruples; for, 
in 1690, when Archbishop Bancroft refused to take 
the oaths, Tillotson was offered the primacy, and 
accepted it. He had attended William, Lord Russell, 
in prison, and there can be little doubt that his S3rmpathies, 
such as they were, went with the new order of thin^ ; but he 
had hesitated over the offer at first, and, when he at last 
accepted it, he found himself in an awkward situation. 
He died in 1694, and is buried in St. Lawrence Jewry. 
Hiistle Whatever his opinions were—and Mr. Saintsbury 
says that his latitudinarianism was the shoe-hom 
to draw on the deism of the next century’’—^his style exercised 
a great influence as an extreme example of easy and fluent 
correctness. It suffers fiom an affectation of familiarity, and 
consequently from a triviality of image and illustration; but 
in his reasoning there is a good deal of artifice and even 
sophistry, cunningly concealed beneath an air of candour which 
never deserted him. The studied colloquial tone of his sentences 
renders them singularly unmusical; buj this is really the chief 
defect of a style which otherwise is logical, and contrives, without 
attempting any high flights, to give an impression of eloquence. 
It is the st^lc of a man of the world^ who aims at conquering 
fashionable indifference by counterfeiting it as for as possible. 
The final impression derived from such an attempt is rather 
unfortunate. 

§ 8. Robert South enjoyed the reputation of the “ wittiest 
churchman ” of his time, and his violence as a controversialist 
forms a striking contrast to Tillotson’s laissez-faire 
^BBBT attitude. He was a native of Hackney, and received 
early correction from Busby at Westminster. He 
' proceeded to Christ Church, where he was elected to 

a junior studentship in 1651. While at Oxford he wrote a cony 
Latin verses congratulating Cromwell on his peace with the 
Dutch; Md, although this was purely an academic exercise, 
his enemies, in after years, made a handle of it against him. 
But, all through his careo:, he was a striking example of the 
out-and-out Oxford Tory, and was the leading divine, from a 
literary point of view, on the "high-flying” party, ^ng ah 
lengths in maintaining the doctrine of passive obedience and 
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non-resistance. He took Orders during the Commonwealth, 
probably receiving them at the hands of the deprived Bishop 
Sydserf of Galloway; in 1660 he became public orator in the 
University of Oxford, and was also chaplain to Clarendon. 
His subsequent preferment included a prcbendal stall at 
Westminster (1663), a canoniy of Christ Church 0^70)1 and the 
rectory of Islip, near Oxford (1678). It is said that James ll’s 
behaviour to the chapter of Christ Church disgusted him, and he 
took the oaths at the Revolution. However, he remained a 
very indej^dent Tory, and, when William Sherlock, „ 
after hiring as a nonjuror, came back to his all<%i- 
ance, South attacked him bitterly. Later on he took i^erthe 
the part of Sachevcrell, and declined Harley’s offer of 
the bishopric of Rochester and deanery of Westminster. He 
survived the fall of the Tory ministry, and died at Westminster 
in 1716. He is buried in the Abbe>. He was a man of extra¬ 
ordinary learning and, although his politics were , 
freely iningled with his religion, of great piety. His and^miu”^ 
reputation rested, to some extent, upon his humour, tkeirinfiu- 
and he did not scruple to introduce witty anecdotes 
and repartees into his sermons. Consequently, he 
has often been accredited with much of that floating capital of 
pleasantries which is shared by Sydney Smith and later divines. 
As a humorist he does not appeal very much to the sense of the 
present day. But his prose, which is contained in his volumes 
of sermons, is eloquent, weighty, and rhythmical. He dealt in 
tropes and learned figures, and had a fancy for quaint phrases, 
which takes us back to the style of an earlier age. To give him 
his exact place is difficult: he does not stand so high‘as Barrow; 
but his intellect, if not so comprehensive, is of much the same 
order; and to depreciate him in such a comparison is to under¬ 
value an interesting style, and to pay an insufficient tribute to 
his learning. 

§ 9. One of the divines with whom South fell out in his life¬ 
time was Edward Stillingfleet, called, from his personal 
beauty and piety, “ the beauty of holiness.” He was euward 
born at Cranbome, on the borders of Dorset and Stiuinc- 
Hampshire, and, after passing through the schools of 
Cranbome and the neighbouring town of Ringwood, ^ 
he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was elected, 
in 1653, to a fellowship, lake Tillotson, he left Ct^bridge 
to become a private tutor: he took orders front the depi ived 
Bishop Browning of Exeter, and was presented in 1657 to the 
living of Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire. Later on he 
became preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and, in 1665, rector 
(d‘ St. Andrew’s, Holbom. In 1667 he became a pre- ^ 
bendaiy of St. Paul’s, and, in 1678, dean. In 1689 he* 
was appointed Bishop of Wcncester, and was succeeds at 
St. Paul’s by Tillotson. When Tillotson died in 1694, Stillii^- 
was the popular favourite for the primacy, but was passra 
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over in favour of Tenison. He died at Westminster, and is 
buried in Worcester cathedral. He wrote excellent, cool-headed 
English, and enjoyed a prodigious reputation as a writer, which 
his Origtnes Sacra (1662) maintains. Most of his books, 
however, are purely controversial, directed against 
E^tffnerat heretics and nonjurors, and their interest and 
" value arc, on the whole, ephemeral. He wrote for 
his age, and not for all time. His chief controversy 
was with Locke, and began in a dispute over a book (1696^ by the 
deist 'Poland, which was not likely to make any lasting impres¬ 
sion on the a^e. This iqd to an attack upon Locke’s rationalism, 
to which Locke replied, and, being perhaps the more acute 
reasoner of the two, as well as being in touch with public 
opinion, was considered to have the better of the argument. 
'Fherc is a legend to the effect that Stillingfleet died of mortifica¬ 
tion at this defeat. 

Thomas Sprat was an eminently common-sense prelate. 
He was born at Bcaminster in Dorset, and went to Wadham 
College, Oxford, of which he became a fellow in 1657. 
Thomas His first love was poetry, and, at Cromwell’s death, 
(1635-1713). wrote an ode in the Cowleio-Pindaric manner, 
which was published in the same volume with 
Dryden’s well-known stan/as. Although he took Orders at the 
Restoration he never devoted himself to theological writing, 
save in the matter of sermons. He is said to have had a hand 
in T/ic Rehearsal —^he was chaplain to its chief author, the Duke 
of Buckingham. But hio principal service to literature was 
his History of the Royal Society (1667). Like so man)r other 
churchmen of the period, he had actively co-operated in the 
founding of that body, and had himself been first and fore¬ 
most in the advocacy of scientific study. His other works 
include his Life of Cowley (1668) and his History of the Rye 
House Plot (1685). He was one of Charles II’s chaplains 
(1676 ); was given a canonry at Westminster in 1669, another 
at Windsor in 1681, and was consecrated Bishop of Rochester 
in 1684. He ruled his see wisely—if we may judge by his 
charges — for more than twenty eight years, and died at 

Rochester in 1713. He is buried in Westminster Abbey, 

Sprat had very definite views upon the matter of style, 
which he pronounced very clearly in his ^ok on the 
^ ! Royal Society ; and certainly if anyone attained to 

what he calls “ a close, naked, natural way of speaking,” 01 

succeeded in reducing style to a mathematical plainness,” it 
was himself. By totally avoiding quips and facies he tutored 
his prose to a level regularity; and, combining with this terse¬ 
ness a certain vigour, he produced work whose quality is 
really very high, and has an individual interest of its own. 
In later years he received praise from Johnson, and, in more 
recent times, from Macaulay. 

It would be a great mistalK to omit from fhis array of 
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E relates the name of Tbomas Ken, although he shone as a 
ishop rather than as a vrriter. He was ihc son of a London 
lawyer, and was bom at one or other of the Hert¬ 
fordshire Berkhan^teads; but, his parents dying, Thomas 
he probably lived for some iime in the house of his (1^.17, 
brother-in-law, the famous Izaak Walton. He was a 
scholar of Winchester, and proceeded, in 1656, to Hart Hall, 
Oxford, until a vacancy at New College occurred. In 1661 he 
look hfs degree, and became tutor of his college, taking Holy 
Orders soon afteru’ards. He held numerous preferments be¬ 
tween 1663 and 1679, when he went for a year to tlic Hague as 
chaplain to Princess Mary; but returned to his old home at 
Winchester, and was made a royal chaplain. He was chaplain to 
the fleet on Lord Dartmouth’s expedition to Tangier. Charles 11 
had marked him out for favour, owing to his refusal to lodge 
Nell Gwyn in his house at Winchester, the firm consistency 
of which had appealed to the king’s better nature; and con¬ 
sequently, when the see of Bath and Wells fell vacant, Charles 
insisted on Kcii’s preferment to it. He was consecrated in 
1685, and attended Ch<arlcs on his deathbed not long after- 
W'ards. He also attended Monmouth on the scaffold after 
Sedgemoor. He was one of the seven bishops who were 
iiimrisoned in 1687 for their opposition to James 11 ; but he 
refused to take the oaths at the Revolution, and was deprived 
in 1691. For the last twenty jears of his life he lived, for 
the most part, at Lord We>mouth’s house of Longleat, where 
he died in 1711, and was buried beneath the eastern wall of 
St. John’s church at Frome Selwood. His piety and saintly 
life were the example of his age ; but he piuduced very little 
that is really w-orth reading. But, if hymn-writing 
is a department of literatuie, the hymns which he • 

>vrote for the scholais at Winchester are among the noblest in 
the language, and are familiar to all who have never heard of 
his prose, or even of himself. It is characteristic of Ken’s 
earnest devotion that he applied his work to the immediate 
spiritual needs of those with whom he was most nearly in touch. 
His Manual of Prayers for the Use of ike Winchester Scholars 
(1694) connects him with that city and school with which his 
life was so closely bound up, and his Prayers for the Use of all 
resortiny^ to the Baths at Bath (1692) show the interest which 
he took in the chief town of his diocese. 

South’s controversv with William Sherlock has already 
been mentioned. Sherlock was born in Southwrark, was an 
Etonian, and went to Peterhouse, Cambridge. In 
1669 he became rector of St. George’s, Botolph 
Lame, and to<^ an active part in controversy. His 
opposition to the fectiim obnoxious to the Duke of 
York procured him the mastership of the Temple, but, under 
James 11 , he was not so happy. At the Revolution her revised 
the oaths, was deprived, and in his tetiisnie&t^ wrote his Cimoiis 
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Practual Discourse concerning Death (1689). However, he 
turned his coat not long after, took the oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration, and accepted the deanery of St. Pau’s, which 
Tillotson had just left for Canterbury. This stirred up strong 
feeling against him, and his publication, rather earlier, of a 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity (16^) against the 
Socinians, brought South about his ears. He lived through it 
all, however, and died in 1707. He had resigned his master¬ 
ship of the Temple in 1704, in favour of his eldest son, who be¬ 
came even more famous than his father, and enjoyed still greater 
preferment. Whether the Discourse concerning Death is really 
a valuable work must be left to the judgment of the individual 
reader; but it is not by any means a work of genius. Of the 
group of authors of which we have just spoken, Sherlock is 
certainly the dullest and the least characteristic; but, as a 
controversialist, he handled his weapons boldly, if not skilfully. 

§ 10. The connection of so many of these thcol<^an8 with 
the Royal Society reminds us that, although the su^ect is not 
directly literary, we are nevertheless bound to take 
account of that tremendous and universal process 
tketSvance in natural science and physical research, which, 
with its positive theories, had to do as much as 
anything with the direction of contemporary thought 
and style. Moreover, although most of the scientific works of 
the day were composed in Latin, the universal medium of 
learned thought, many of our great scientists fortunately chose 
to write in their own tongue, or at least condescended to 
publish English versions of their discoveries, and may thus be 
added to the category of English authors. There are few more 
surprising episodes in the history of human knowledge than this 
outbreak 01 practical philosophy, and its advance towards the 
end of the seventeenth centu^. These phenomena were visible 
in Germany, in Holland, in France, and in England, and 
nowhere more than in the last count^. It was only natural 
that the lively effect of Bacon’s writings and methods should be 
peculiarly evident among his fellow-countrymen. The seven¬ 
teenth century in England saw the rapid development of free 
institutions and open discussion, and ^m these, at its close, 
sprang, there is little doubt, a passion for unfettered research, a 
spirit of enquiry, and an open medom of expression in douboul 
cases of opinion. 

A very prominent part in the cultivation and the spread of 
e^rimental research, in all branches of physics and natural 
history, was played by the Royal Society, which, meeting at 
first M a desultory club in the houses of a few learned and 
ingenious men, was incorrorated in 1662 by Charles II. Since 
dien the debt of the wtmd to its illustrious labours has been 
immeasurable. 

Among the feonders of this corporation none was more active 
than joHK Wilkins, Bishop or Chester, who was Master of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, for rather less than a year (1659^), 
having been previously warden of Wadham. Wilkins was a 
most eneigetic and ingenious man, who, with the 
signal services that, by his writing and conversa- 
tion, were rendered to the cause m science, com* 
bin^ a vivacious and almost extravagant love 
for inventions. He was essentially a projector, and, at a 
period when the first wonderful results of the experimental 
methods had helped to destroy the balance of the calmest 
minds and to obscure the distinction between the practical 
and the visiona^, we can hardly wonder that his ardour 
should have carri^ him beyond the bounds of common-sense, 
and should have led him to propose seriously, among other 
Utopian schemes, a plan by wnich it would be possible to fly 
to the moon. Wilkins was a theological writer and preacher 
of high reputation, but his name is now chiefly associated with 
his projects and inventions, and in p.'irticularwith the prominent 
part he took in the foundation of the Royal Society. He married 
the sister of Oliver Cromwell, and his stepdaughter was married 
to Tillotson. His chief works are the treatise called The Dis¬ 
covery of a World in the Moon (1638), which contains, appended 
to its third edition (1640), the chimerical plan we have already 
mentioned; and An Esiay towards a real Character and a 
Pkilosi^hical Langttage^ printed by order of the Royal Society 
in 1668. 

§ II. Even before the Royal Society, the progress of physical 
science had been very rapid. William Gilbert had laid (1600) 
the foundations of magnetic research; William 
Harvey had made the immortal discovery of 
the circulation of the blood (1628). But to the wiTl'am’ 
institution of a great scientific corporation, with a Gilbert 
kind of central authority, is due the concentration 
of the labours of several investigators upon one Hakvey 
special form of research. We may mention the con- 
temporary, or nearly contempora^ work of Newton A/m qf 
in optics, astronomy, and celestial mechanics; of 
Flamstera, Halley, and others, in the combined RcUo^oh. 
departments of careful observation and the applica¬ 
tion of convenient mathematical formulas to the practical 
solution of problems in astronomy and navigation; of Boyle, in 
chemical and pneumatic science; of Ray, Derham, Willoughby, 
and Sydenham in physiology, natural history, and medicine. 
Mo^ of these great men, independently of their scientific 
writingi^ most of which, like Newton’s Principia^ were, as we 
have said, in Latin^ contributed in a greater or less proportion 
to the vernacular literature trf tlurir own country. Thus Newton 
left writings in EngUsh upon die prophecies and other sul^ects 
of a biblical naturcj while Boyle enjoyed a high reputation for 
his moral and religious writings. And it is at once remarkable 
Ifleaaant to see the usanimous consent with which these 
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illustriotts philosophers, all men of extraordinary acumen and 
caution, and[ all accustomed, from the nature of their pursuits, 
to take nothing for granted, but to weigh and balance evidence 
with the most severe exactness, agreed in the intensity of their 
religious convictions. Those habits of physical investigation, 
which are so often ignorantly accused as unfavourable to the 
habit of belief, and are certainly dangerous to its more dogmatic 
forms, seem *^o have led the most powerful and enquiring minds 
only the more irresistibly to a firm conviction of the truths of 
revealed religion. 

§ 12. Sir I.<>kAC Newton was born of a respectable, but not 
wealthy family, at the hamlet of Woolsthorpe, by Grantham, 
and was educated at the Grantham grammar school. 
Newton^ from his early boyhood he showed the greatest 
(1643-1727). taste and aptitude for mechanical invention; and, 
entering at Trinity College, Cambridge, in i 65 i, 
he made such rapid progress in mathematical studies that, 
in 1669, Barrow resigned the Lucasian professorship in his 
favour. The greater part of Newton’s life was passed within 
the quiet walls of Trinity, where he formed the 
illustrious group of mathematicians; 
atTrmUy. 21**^ to-day his name is accounted the chief glory 
J of the college. It was in Trinity that he worked 
out those discoveries and demonstrations in mechanics, optics, 
and astronomy which have placed him in the very foremost 
rank of the benefactors of niinkind. We ought not to forget 
that among his Cambridge friends was the precocious genius 
Roger Cotes (1682-1716), whose fims rests upon Newton’s 
own words, “ Had Cotes lived we might have known some¬ 
thing ! ” Newton sat in more than one Parliament as 
i^uAUe Hi-mber for his University ; but he appears to have 

ajairs. b^cn of too rcscnreJ and retiring a character to take 

an active part in political discussion. In 169$ he 
was appointed master of the Mint, and presided over its fortunes 
at the critical period of Montagu’s bold recall and re-issue of 
the »2cie. ^ With remarkable simplicity and readiness he 
abandoned his sublime and unique researches and devoted all 
his energy .and attention to the public duties committed to his 
charge. ^ He_ even writes with an almost pettish querulousness 
to upbraid friends who had consulted him about “ mathematical 
things,” as^ be calls them, when he was entirely occupied with 
public business. In 1703 he was made President of the Royal 
Soci^, and, two years later, was knighted by Queen Anne. 
He liy^ in London during his later years and took no active 
part in the terrible quarreu which disturbed Trinity from the 
OMning of Bentley’s mastership onwards. He died in 1727. 
His character, which, as we have already seen in mentioning 
his relations with Locke, was marred by a edd- 
suspiciousness of terliptf, was, in ci'ery 
other respect, the type of paoriotic, scholarly, suul 
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intellectual virtue. His modest^' was as great as hi& genius, 
and be invariably ascribed his discoveries to patient attention 
rather than to any unusual capacity of inteUect. His English 
writings, discourses on prophecy and the chronology 
of Holy Scripture, are written clearly and without 
pedantry, and manifest his intense piety. His theolo^cal 
tendencies were undoubtedly towards a form of Unitarianism : 
the logical mind is too often incapable of distinguishing between 
the mysteries of the faith and the fallacies of human experience. 
As a commentator on the prophecies, he must not be confounded 
with Bishop Newton, whose work on the pro^ecies appeared 
later in the eighteenth century. Nci^ton’s litera^ glory, how¬ 
ever, will always rest mainly upon his purely scientific works, • 
of which the Philoscphia Natnralis Principia Mathematica 
(1687) and the imaluable treatise on Optics (1704), the prac¬ 
tical foundation of that science, arc so well known that to 
mention them is hardly necessnr>'. 

§ 13. John Ray, together with William Derham (i657> 
1735) and Francis Willughby (1635-1672), combined the 
descriptive side of natural history with moral and 
religious eloquence of a very high order; they seem John Ray 
never to be weary of proclaiming the wisdom, good- 
ness, and providence of God in the works of creation, natural 
Ray was the first to elevate natural history to the ^tortan* 
rank of a science. Robert Bovi.e, a son of the first 
Earl of Cork, born at Lismorc Castle, was remark- 
able as a scientific man and as a pious lawman. (1627-1691). 
His life was a consistent course of self-abnegation 
and of devotion to his studies. Not only did he decline the 
presidency of the Royal Society in 1680, but he also refused 
the offer of the provostship of Eton and of a peerage. “No 
Englishman of the seventeenth century,” said Hallam, “ after 
Lo^ Bacon, raised to himself so high a reputation in ex¬ 
perimental philosophy as Robert Boyle; it has even been 
remarked that he was born in the year of Bacon’s death, 
as the person destined by nature to succeed him—an eulogy 
which would be extravagant if it implied any parallel between 
the genius of the two, but hardly so if we look upon Boyle 
as the most ftiithful, the most patient^ the most successful 
disciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy of 
Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in quarto 
They may be divided into theological or metaj^ysical, and 
physical or experimental. The metaphysical treatises, to use the 
word in a large sense, of Boyle, or rather those concerning natural 
theology, are vi^ perspicuous, very free from system, and such 
as beswak an independent lover ra truth. His Disquisition on 
Final Causes— ijs. The Or^n of Forms and QnAliaet (1666}— 
was a well-timed vindication of that palmary argument aninst 
the paradox of the Cartesians, who had deniea the valimty of 
an ittfinence from the manifest adaptation of means to ends 
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in Che universe to an intelligent Providence. Boyle takes a 
more philosophic view of the principle of final causes than had 
been found in many theologians, who weakened the argument 
itself by the presumptuous hypothesis that man was the sole 
object of Providence in the creation. His greater knowl^ge 
of physiology led him to perceive that there are both animal 
and what he calls cosmical ends in which man has no concern. 
He was the founder of the Boyle lectures, whose object was the 
defence of natural and revealed religion. He must not be 
confounded with his elder brother, Roger Boyle, the author of 
Partkenissa and the brid''groom of Suckling’s Ballad upon a 
Wfddiug^ nor with his grandnephew, Charles Boyle, the oppo¬ 
nent of Bentley. 

§ 14. One of the most remarkable writers of this period—at 
least, from a literary point of view—was Thomas Burnet, 
author of The Sacred Theory of the Earths He was 
Thomas a Yorkshireman, born at Croft on the Durham 
(1635^715). border, educated at Northallerton school, and 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where Cudworth the 
Platonist was master, and Tillotson tutor. In 1657 he was 
elected fellow of Christ’s, having followed Cudworth thither, 
and, after a life spent in tuition of various kinds, became 
Master of the Charterhouse, where he died and was buried. His 
**S rtd Theoria Sacra appeared in Latin in 1681 ; 

Timvyof but, following the wishes of Charles II, to whose 
the Earth ” notice Tillotson had introduced the book, Burnet 
(1680}. published a translation of it in 1684. Later on, in 
1689, he brought out the second part, which, as the first had 
dealt with the Deluge and the general destruction then inflicted 
on the earth, deals with the final conflagration of the material 
globe, and, in a further sequel, with the new heavens and new 
earth. No man was ever so fascinated and blinded by his own 
theories and by the very vastness of his speculation; and the 
result, if unscientific, is at all events the most eloquent produc¬ 
tion of its age. The style, with ail its extravagance, nas an 
almost indescribable picturesqueness, and there is a weight, 
a fervour about it that reminds us of J[eremy Taylor. Burnet 
is, in fact, from the point of view of his style, the relic of an 
earlier age—the age of glowing and imaginative prose, and of 
ardent rhetoric. 

We must not confound Thomas Burnet with Gilbert Burnet, 
politician and theologian. He was a native of Edinburgh, and 
was educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 
&LBSKT i 56 i he entered the Church of England, before the 
(164^1713}. restoration of episcopacy, and, throughout his life, 
occupied the middle ^ce iMtween the eioreme 
parties on both sides. He rose to fovour at Court, and became 
a royal chaplain; he apparently won great renown as an ex¬ 
tempore preacher. The chief interest of bis connection with 
the Court lies, however, in the account which he gave to the 
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world of the witty and infamws Rochester's deathbed repen* 
tance, the result of his own pious exhortations. But Bumet’s 
favour at Court was of limited duration. He boldly remon¬ 
strated with Charles on his profligacy^ and steadfastly defend^ 
William, Lord Russell, whose execution was the greatest and 
most senseless political crime of Charles IPs reign. Conse¬ 
quently, falling into disgrace, he travelled on the Continent, 
and attached himself closely to William and Mary at the 
Hague. He became Mary’s spiritual adviser, and his service 
and counsels were valued so highly by her s|^d her husband 
that he accompanied William to England, and, after taking a 
very conspicuous part in controversy and political negotiation, 
was raisra to the bishopric of Salisbury. In 1698 he was* 
appointed preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester, son of the 
Princess Anne. He was an exemplary bishop, whose politics 
injured his theology, but not his piety. Dying in 1715, he left 
behind him the ms. of his most important work, the History of 
his own Time^ which he directed to be published after 
the lapse of six years. It actually appeared in 1723. 

This work, consisting of memoirs of most of the o/humm 
important transactions in which he had been nearly ^»»*^'(*7**)* 
concerned, is not at all unlike Clarendon’s book, and is not 
of inferior value, although written from a point of view almost 
entirely opposite. Burnet is minute, familiar, and gossiping, 
but lively and trustworthy in the main as to facts; and no 
one who desires to make the acquaintance of a very critical 
and agitated period in English history can afford to leave 
him unread. The very ardour of his predilections—especially, 
of course, for William and Mary—gives a vivacity and value 
to his pictures of men and things; and, by comparing and 
weighing his statements with the spiteful criticisms of the 
opposite party, we Icam to appreciate William’s character 
properly. Burnet’s other works include his History of the 
Reformation (1679-1714) and his famous Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles (1699), which remains a classical com¬ 
mentary upon its difficult subject. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A.—OTHER THEOLOGICAL Hartnonia Apostalica (1669-70) te- 
WRITERS. condles the apparent diMavpancies 

between St raul and St JamcSi 
GkORGR Butt (1634-1710), Bishop maintaining that the first ought to 
of St Davids, a great opponent of be interpreted through the second, 
Calvinism and its AugnstinUin tenets, as through a later authority. His 
was one of the greatest of those con- celebrated D^emsio FidH Nicena 
tioversiallsts who defended AngHcan (1685) was praised by Bossnet, and 
principles, and is stiU regarded as a the Jialkium Eeelesim Cathoiiea 
pillar of the English Cbmeb. His <1694) was pnblidy ai^xovcd by an 
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assembly of French deii^, who | 
returned thanks to him through 
li^uet's influence. 

Edmund Calamy (1600-1666) 
was originally a cleigyman of the 
Church of England and lecturer at 
Bury St. Edmunds, J)ut afterwards a 
dissenting minister in London. He 
took part in Smectytnnuus (1641), 
that attack upon episcopacy which 
Milton defended m his famous 
apology. Calam^'s sermons .ire 
practical, although now and |hen 
we find politicsil feelings overmaster¬ 
ing the calmer style of the divine. 
Ills son, grandson, and great-^nd- 
son, all made their names in the 
history of Nonconformity. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688), 
Master of Clare and afterwards of 
Christ's College, and Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
was the chief of the Cambridge 
Platonists, that band of philosophers 
and scholars which included the 
pious Henry Mode and the philo¬ 
sophical poet Henry More. (See 

{ ). 263.) In 1678 Cudworth piib- 
ished the first part of his grccat 
work. The True Intsllectual Syfiem 
of the Universe, an enormous folio 
whose sequel never appeared. .\s 
Harrington's Oceana was the poli¬ 
tical, so Cud worth's Intellectual 
System, although nominally it was 
directed against ancient philoso 
phers, atheists and materialists, was 
the theological attempt to con¬ 
fute Hobbes. "Nor," says Hallam, 
"did any antagonist, perhaps, of 
that philosopher bring a more 
vigorous understanding to the com- 
tnt. This understanding w.is not 
so much obstructed in its own exer- 
dse by a vast erudition, as it is 
sometimes concealed by it from the 
reader." Any adequate estimate of 
Cudworth is prevented by the fact 
that his volninlnous work is merely 
a prefacevto a very huge scheme 
which was never completed; and, 
on that account, it is scarcely fair to 
underrate him among the philo¬ 
sophers of his time. He deals en¬ 
tirely with the proofs of God's exis¬ 
tence. treating the question in a 
manner which reminds us of the 
sciholastie theologians and th«r 
method of statemdtt and reflitation. 
His folr statement of atheistical 


arguments laid him open, incredible 
as it may seem, to the ridiculoas 
charge of favouring the atheists. 
We can hardly imagine that, had 
his work been completed, it would 
have altogether fulfilled its purpose, 
or that Its difliiseness would have 
helped it. Cudworth left a daughter, 
I^im.'iris, who married Sir Francis 
Masham, and is known as the friend 
of Tjocke. (See page 365.) 

Richard Cumberland (1631- 
1718) was made Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough (1691) by William III, and 
was one of those divines who repre¬ 
sented the sluggish churchmanship 
of the Revolution. He, too, was an 
anti-Hobbist, and contribute to the 
literature of the controversy a I.atin 
treatise, De Legibus Naturee Dis- 
quisitio philosophiea (167a). His 
pnncipal Englisn work was an Rs^ay 
tinoarJs the Recovery of the Jewish 
Measures and Weights (1686); but, 
unfortunately, he did not add to this 
technical subject, with which he was 
admirably qualified by Ic.arning and 
industry to deal, any of the neces¬ 
sary charms of styla He must not 
be confused with his grandson, 
Richard Cumberland, the comedy 
writer. (Seep. 538.) 

TiiawAs Ellwood (1639-1713) 
learned Latin from Milton, and usecl 
to read aloud to the great poet 
during his blindness. He turned 
Quaker in 1659, and laboured dili¬ 
gently to extend the principles of his 
society. His ^utoh/aqraphy (1714), 
written clearly and attractively, is, 
without doubt, hts best book; but, 
in addition, he wrote several polemi¬ 
cal tracts— e.g. The Foundation of 
Tithes Shaken (1678), z. History cf the 
Old and New Testaments (1705-9), 
and a sacred poem, Davidels (1712), 
which, in spite of its title, owed 
nothing to Cowley's poem of the 
same name. 

John Flavel (1630 ?-i69i), a 
Nonconformist divine at Dartmouth, 
wrote numerous devotional works 
which are still read by English 
Calvinists. Like man^ of the less 
political Nonconformists of the 
day, he was a man of fervent 
pi^. 

'THEOiniiLus Gale (1626-1678), 
miow dt Magdalen Coll^e^ Ox¬ 
ford, Is known as the author of a 
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laamed work called The Court the 
Geutiks (i669^i677|i in which he 
attempts to prove that eveiy Earo> 
pean languara springs from Hebrew, 
and that all heathen philosoidiy was 
borrowed from the Scriptures, or at 
least from the Jdws. As a Noncon¬ 
formist, he was deprived of his fellow¬ 
ship at the Restoration. 

Matthew Heney (1662-1714) 
was the son of Philip Henry (1631- 
1696), and became, like his father, 
an eminent Nonconformist divine. 
His well-known commentary on the 
Bible (1708-17x0) still enjoys a 
certain popularity ; its style is plain 
and concise. 

John Howk (1630-1705), chap¬ 
lain to Cromwell, was an eminent 
Independent minister, and wrote 
vanous theological treatises and 
scinmonSfl 

Robekt Leighton (1611-1684), 
Archbishop of Glasgow from 1670 to 
1674, has earned a most illustrious 
reputation from his Commentary on 
the First Epistle of St, Peter. Its 
magnificent style almost takes tis 
back to the Elizabethan age; but 
there is very little overcrowding of 
words, while the depth of its thought 
is amazing. Coleridge called atten¬ 
tion to it in his Aids to Eejlectton, 
and although, unfortunately, the 
book is little read to-day, it has 
never wanted its students and ad¬ 
mirers. It was published, with the 
rest of Leighton's Remains, between 
1692 and 1708. 

William Lowth (1660-1732), 
prebendary of Winchester and rector 
of Buriton, mode valuable additions 
to the theology of his age in his 
Commentaries and his Vtndtcation 

the Divine Authority of the Old 
and New Testaments {1692). He 
was the father of the well-known 
Bish(H> Lowth. (See p. 503.) 

John Owkn (1616-1683) was the 
most famous of ^1 the Independent 
divines, and a most voluminous 
writer. Hls Bxercitations on the 
EfistU to the (1668-1684) is 

his best known work. He was a man 
of great benevolence and piety, and 
wrote good, albeit rather featuteless 
English. Uiuter CromweD, be was 
clu»m to usurp the offioes of dean 
of Oirist Church and Vica-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford. 


a—SCOTTISH DIVINES. 

Samuel Rutherford (1600- 
i66t). 

Thomas Halyburton (1674- 
1712). • 

Thomas Boston (1677-1732). 

Daring this age the Presbyterians 
and Nonconformists generally were 
much perturbed by the great 
"Marrow"controversy, the occasion 
of which was a* book called The 
Marrow ^Modern Divinity. It had 
been published in 16^, more than 
seventy years before Boston re-dis¬ 
covered It and started the dispute. 
'1 his work was warmly received 
one party, while another ns warmly 
lejected it. It gave rise to much 
disturbance and contest The author 
was commonly supposed to be one 
Edward Fisher, but his identity is 
uncertain. 

The thicc writers mentioned above 
took part in the quarrel, all three of 
! them divines of a severe and sombre 
erst. However, their massiveness of 
thought and richness of Style con- 
ti.'ist very favourably with the dull 
and formless theology which was 

t iroduccd by the later Puritans in 
England. Rutherford, the minister 
of Anwoth in Galloway, and prin¬ 
cipal of St M.iry's College, St 
Andrews, is a remarkable instance 
of self-denial and devotion to his 
calling. He was deprived of his 
living in 1636 and e»led to Aber¬ 
deen. He took part in the West¬ 
minster Assembly, and died soon 
after the Restoration. He is men¬ 
tioned by Milton in his sonnet on 
"The New Forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliament," 


C.—OTHER PROSE WRITERS. 

Elias Ashmole (1617^x690) was 
a learned antiquary, and married 
the daughter of Sir William Dug- 
dale (see below). Mis chief woric 
was The Institutions, Laws, and 
Ceremonies ef the Most NoUe Order 
tf the Garter {t&fa). He wrotp 
numerous other worlu, and was the 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, whose orisin was a 
museum b^ueathed to him by his 
frieud Tkadmcant 
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John Aubrey (1626-1697) col¬ 
lected materials for many works, 
but published only one, the MisuU 
lanies (1696), containing an account 
of popular superstitions, and bearing 
wiyicss to his own credulity. This, 
however, does not refMresent the 
full extent of his learning or bis 
literary value as one of the most 
agreeable of gossips. 

Edward Browne (1644-1708) 
of Norwich an^ Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was the eldest Aon of 
Sir Thomas Browne, and rose to 
great eminence as a doctor, being a 
physician to Charles II, and, for 
the last four 3rcars of his life. Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians. He did some work as a 
translator, but his most memorable 
book is his Bri^ Account of Some 
Travels in the Balkan peninsula and 
the Austrian dominions. He went 
ns far as Larissa in Thessaly, out ot 
respect to the memory of Hippo¬ 
crates, who had been a doctor there. 

Sir William Dugualk (1605- 
x686) produced one of the most 
valuable contributions to the know¬ 
ledge of ecclesiastical antiquities— 
the English Monasticon (1665-1673). 
He also published The Baronage of 
England (1.676), The Antiquities of 
Warwieishire I/ludrated (1656), 
A History of St. Pouts Cathedral 
(1^8), etc. It is impossible to do 
sufficient justice to Dugdale's ns- 
toni^ing learning, which justifies us 
in calling him the first of English 
antiquaries. His work, unlike that of 
so many of his contemporaries, can 
never go out of date, but must al¬ 
ways remain a leading authonty on 
its special subiecL And, further, he 
is almost a solitaiy examfrie of the 
scholar the extent of whose learning 
is fully represented by the quantity 
as wdl as the quality of his wnting; 
"What Dugdale has done," says 
Anthony Wood, "is prodigious. His 
memgiy ought to be venerated and 
had in cverl^ting remembrance." 

Andrew Fletcher (ifiss-iyifi) 
of Saltoun was a Scottish political 
tniter of some note, who spent a 
very turbulent life, fiiM, in opposing 
^ Stewart government in Srotland, 
and. after Ips return from exile in 
s688, in inveighing against iinion 
yrith England. wwfc consists 


of political tracts, and, in his Seamd 
Discourse concerning the Ajfidrs of 
Scotland (1698), is to be found dm 
extravagant, but, in those days, not 
altogether unreasoimUe proposal 
for reducing the wandering beggais 
or " gaberiunsics " to a state cu^y 
resembling slavery, with the extrup 
ordinary nder that the most hardened 
offenders diould be sent to serve in 
the Venetian galleys against the 
Turk I His coun^eous projects 
were never adopted; and he lived 
to see, with mortification, the union 
against which he had so vehemently 
declaimed. 

Sir M.vtthew Hale (1609- 
1676), Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench in the reign of Charles 11 , 
wrote several works, many, sudi 
as the Contemplations Moral and 
Divine (1700), being of a moral and 
religious character. 

Sir George Mackenzie (1636- 
1691), King's Advocate from 1677 to 
1686. was hated by the Covenanters 
as the "bloodthirsty advocate.'' The 
reputation which he thus gained 
seems to have rested on no founda¬ 
tion, so far as his ovm character was 
concerned, beyond a certain heat 
and sternness of temper, and, m his 
early days at the bar (1661), he had 
pleaded the cause of Lord AigylL 
He wrote both verse and prose. 
His prose style is a remarkable 
example of belated enthusiasm for 
the long period, which had, in his 
own d<iy, given place to the short sen¬ 
tence ; and, both in his early novel, 
Aretina (i66z), and in his later 
essays, he imitates the great masters 
of Caroline prose with considerable 
success. He is buried in the Grey* 
friars’ Churchyard at Edinbuigh. 

Henry Neville (i6ao-x694), the 
friend of Harrington, the author of 
the Oceana, was also a member of 
the republican party. His treatise, 
Plato Eedivhms, or a Dialogue cot^ 
ceming Government (1681), shows, 
however, a political change, as, in a 
dialogue between a Venetian noble¬ 
man, an English doctor (simpo^ 
to be Harvey), and an 
gentleman, it advocates the monar- 
diieal foim govemmenL 

Thomas Rymbr (164Z-X7Z3), 
historiogreplur from xfiga to Us 
death, u principally known as the 
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eompilec of the Ptedera Hu im* 
portanoe aa a writer consists, hoW' 
ever, in a pair of essa\s in which he 
vehemently attacked the Ebsabethan 
drama and advocated a leium to 
the Greek modeL The first of these 
appeared in 1678, the srenr after his 
own frigid tragedy, Edgar, and 
may thoefore be considered as a . 
piece of speaal pleading. The 
second diatribe, deaung with Othello 
and Juhvs Casar, appeired in 
169a, fourteen years later than the 
first Ihc serious attention of his 
closing years was devoted to the 
Fade^a (1704-1713), one of the most 
important collections of state papers 
in existence Fifteen volumes were 
issued during Rymers lifetime, the 
remaining two (171s and 1717) were 
edited by his assistant, Robert 
Sanderson 

Bt, LSI RODE WHirLLOCKt (l6oS- 

1675), an able lawyer and a pro 


minent member of the Long Porlia* 
I ment, was entnisted with an embassy 
to Sweden, and with other high 
offices, by the Protector. He wrote 
Memorials ef English Affairs from 
the bemnning of the reign of 
Charles I to the Restoration (z68a), 
which are familiar by name to all 
readers of C arlyle s CromwelL 
Anihony wood (1632-1695) of 
Merton College, Oxford, is well 
known as the huto'han (1^4) of the 
city find University of Oxford, and os 
the author ot Athenee Oxontenses 
(x6oz-a), an account of the eminent 
men educated at Oxford. Hu extra- 
ordimryand adminble devotion to 
his University has done something, 
peilnps, to hinder his wider reputa 
lion as a wnter of charming and 
quaint English prose , but all subse 
quent writers on Oxford owe almost 
rveiyihing to him, while his own life 
in Oxford was liis ideal of happiness 
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, CHAPTER XV. 

IHE AGE OF ANNE. 

I. POPE, SWIFT, AND THE AUGUSTAN POETS. 

§ I. Pope : his early life and poems. The Rape tf the Ijock and Windsor 
Forest. § s. His translation of Homer. § 3. Publication of bis 
complete poems. His life at Twickenham and his edition of i^hake* 
speare. § 4. The Dunciad, the Enay on Man, etc. § 5. Criticism of 
The Rape of the Lock. Pope’s death and character. § 6. Swift ; 
his early life and connection with Sir William Temple. § 7. Settles 
in Ireland. The Tale ^ a Tub. § 8. Returns to England and joins 
the Tones. Made dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. § 9. Takes up his 
residence finally in Ireland. The Drapier^s iMters. Gulliver's Travelt, 
Ills death. § 10. His relation to Stella and Vanessa. § 11. Criticism 
of Gulliver'^ Traveh. § 12. I'f The Tale of a Tub and other works. 
Comparison between Swift. Ralxilais, and Voltaire. § 13. Akbuthnot, 
His History of John Dull. § 14. M.\tthew Prior. § 15. Gay; 
The Beggars Opera. § 16 Garth, Pahnei-l, and TiCKEr.L. § 17. 

, Young : the Ntghi Thoughts. § 18. Allan Ramsay. 

§ I. The literary period inaurarated by Dryden and the great 
wits of the Revolution reached its climax in the reign of Anne— 
the so-called Augustan age of English literature. The classical 
spirit ruled supreme in verse and prose alike, and produced 
a degree of polish in both, which, in inferior hands, became 
dangerously like a mere mechanical regularity. It was an age 
pre-eminently of literary cliques, of ^eat patrons and clients of 
genius. Its whole tendency was unimaginative and matter-of- 
fact ; its literature deals, not with ideas, but with men and 
things—and, above all, politics—and studies not so much what 
it says as the way to say it. This is the spirit which we have 
seen coming in like a flood with Di^den; and, as he dominated 
his own age, so the epoch in which his work was carried to 
Alexander perfection has its own laureate. Far above all other 
PoPB poets of this epoch shines the brilliant name of 
U^-i744)> Alexander Pope. His family was of the Roman 
coinmunion; his father carried on a linen draper’s 
business in Lombard Street, and there he was bom on the 
aist of May, 1688. About 1700 his father retired to a 
pleasant country-house at Binfleld, between Windsor and 
Wokingham, so that, from his esuliest year^ Pope was 
familiar with th? rural scenery of .Windsor Forest. The boy’s 
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grow^ was retarded by a severe illness in childhood; he 
remained almost a dwaif, and so deformed that his afterlife 
was **one long disease,” which not only precluded him from 
the possibility of embracing any active profession, but made 
constant care and nursing necessstry to the preservation of his 
life. Like many other deformed persons, he had a face which 
was singularly intellectual and expressive, and his eyes were 
remarkable for their tenderness and fire. He was sent to school 
for a short time, but returned home when he was twelve. His 
intellect was extraordinarily precocious, and the literary ambi¬ 
tion by which he was devoured from his early bc^yhood at once 
pointed out his destined career. Hr said of himself, ** I lisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came,” and his earliest attempts at 
poetry were made when he had hardly left his nursery. His 
rather was in easy circumstances; and thus the boy was able 
to indulge that taste for study and poetical reading which 
continued to be the passion of his life. He was so struck with 
reverence for Dryd'en’s glory that, at the age of twelve, he is 
said to have persuaded a friend to accompany him to Will’s 
Coffee-house, which the illustrious veteran frequented ; and so 
obtained a glance at the patriarch of letters, whose mantle he 
himself was destined to wear. Diyden died in that very year, 
1700; and Pope’s first work belongs to 1702 or 1703, when, 
although only fifteen, he translated the first book of Statius’ 
Thebais ; and he composed a collection of Pastorals, 
if his own statement is to be trusted, in 1704. These 
were not published till I7<^, when thej' appeared in ^ 
one of Tonson’s Miscellanies, side by side with the Pastorals of 
Pope’s future enemy, Ambrose Philips. To nearly the same 
time as the Pastorals, which are stiff imitations from Virgil, 
belong certain paraphrases of Chaucer, which prove him eager 
in all things to follow the example of his great master, Dryden. 
In 1705, or about that time, he met Wycherley; and the famous 
but ill-assorted friendship of the old and young poets lasted, 
with considerable heart-burning on either side, and one serious 
break, till Wycherley’s death m 1715. Another early friend, 
to whom Pope was apparently introduced by WycherlCT, vras 
William W.alsh, something of a poet himself and a considerable 
critic. His influence and advice appear to have had much to 
do with the formation of Pope’s s^le. At any rate, he receives 
a fine tribute of praise in the Essay on Criticism, 
which, written in 1710 and published in 1711, was 
the first poem to fix Pope’s repulsion, and to give 
a foretaste of his immense popularity. His ^cepts ' 

are those inculcated by Horace, repeated by Boileau, '' 
and by all the poets and critics of the classical school; but they 
are expressed oy Pope with such an union of force and delica<^„ 
such ripeness 01 judgment, such grace of expression and melody 
qf verse, Aat die poem appears less like the effort oi a young 
writer than the result of consummate experience pnd pt^tice 

2 c 2 
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in composition. This is closely followed by the first sketch of 
The Rape of the Locky which appeared in two cantos in Lintot’s 
Miscellany for 1712. The tiny mock-heroic poem 
was gjrceted by Addison as “ merum salf but Pope 
set himself to still further improvement of it, and 


of ike Leek" 


the whole poem, as we have it, was publish^ in 
in 1714. This masterpiece, the successful rival of Soileau’s 
Luirittf which had been translated into English about this time 
by Nicholas Rowe, and incomparably superior to aU other 
mock-heroic poems the world had hitherto seen, stamped Pope 
at once the aiief poet of his age. The Rape of the Lock was 
his longest work betw jtn 1712 and 1715. In 1712 a number 
of The Spectator contained the famous pastoral. The Messiah^ 
which was modelled on Virgil’s fifth eclogue. In 1713 was 
published Windsor Forest^ whose extraordinary 
•• iViHiiwr neatness of versification and beauty of diction must 
(t^x?. taken into account, if we compare it with the 

work of other and more natural poets. Pope, who, 
like Wycherle>', had a suspicious fondness for referring to his 
own precocity, said that he had written Windsor Forest in 1704. 
The plan of the work is borrowed principally from Sir John 
Denham’s Cooper^s flili^ but Pope has hardly any passage to 
be compared with those few but uneciualled lines which have 
preserve the vitality of Denham’s poem. Pope’s work was 
received, on the one hand, by hard, criticism, notably from the 
pen of John Dennis ; but, on the other, it provoked a somewhat 
undiscriminating praise. Certainly, few people would be found 
nowadays to congratulate the poet upon his Temple of Fame^ 
which, resorting to his old fashion of imitation and paraphrase, 
he adapted from Chaucer’s House of Fame. 

~ 2. In 1715 the first volume of his translation of the Iliad 
This work, upon which Drydcn had feared to 
venture, has its origin in 1709, when a detached 
episode appeared in Lintot’s Miscellany, and was 
received so well that Pope detennined to complete 
the undertaking. The work was to be published 
by subscription, and he was at first almost reduced to despair 
when brought face to face with so prodigious a task ; but with 
practice came facility, and the whole of the Iliad was at last 
completed by the publication of the sixth volume in 1720. The 
whofe work, as is well known, was dedicated to Congreve. It 
excited a frenzy of admiration, and various enthusiasts wrote 
laudatory epigrams which, by the extravagance of the honour 

e id to Pope, prove how little the authors understood of Homer. 

a pecuniary sense this was a most successful venture. Pope 
- . received for nis labour upwards of j^Sooo, and laid 

the foundation of that competence which he enjoyed 
••OiSstv" with sense and moderatimi. The Odjrss^ did not 
appear till five years later, in 172$ } but of this Pope 
himsdf translated only twelve out of the twenty-four books; 


appeared. 

TtanelaiioH 
qf Homer 
(1715-ao). 
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and employed, in 17231 his assistance in the remaining 
half, the two respectable contemporary poets, Elijah FENitiN 
(1683-1730) and William Broohie (1089-1745), to whom he 
paid a generous share in the proceeds, not, however, with¬ 
out some show of ungratefulness on their part. The version 
of The Battle of the Frogs and Mice^ which was published in 
the same volume, was by Parnell, and had appeared 
separately in 1717. Pope, in selecting a form for 
his version, took that rhymed decasyllabic verse ropes 
of whjch he was so consummate a master. Howler 
beautiful this may be as a medium for appropriate 
subjects, it is quite unfitted, from the regularity of its pauses, 
the neatness of its structure, and the irresistible tendency to 
terminate the sense with the couplet, to reproduce in English 
the solemn, ever-varied, resonant swell of Homer’s billow-like 
hexameter. Homer, is stripped, so to speak, of his flowing 
clilamys and fillets, and set to masciuomdc in the stiff bounds 
of the high-heeled shoes, the laced velvet coat, and flowing 
periwig of the eighteenth century. Mechanically, indeed. 
Pope’s translation is far from unfaithful; but, in its adaptation 
of the spirit and atmosphere of its original, it is not to be 
compared with Chapman’s version. Bentley’s criticism upon 
the work is, after all, the best and most comprehensive. '' It is 
a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” 
Nevertneless, it is a noble monument of our national literature ; 
and there must be many readers who ha\'e gained a considerable 
admiration for Homer through its means, although it may be 
possible to criticise such an admiration. It is unfortunate, 
I^rhaps, that in selecting the two great epic writers for transla¬ 
tion, Dryden and Pope did not exchange parts. Drj'den, 
although Viigilian himself rather than Homeric, and unequal 
to the task of reproducing Homer’s freshness and grandeur, still 
possessed most of the Homeric quality of fire and animation ; 
while Pope, with his prevailing merit of consummate grace and 
finish, would have reproduced, with as great success as Dryden, 
the unsurpassed dignity and chastened majesty of Virgil. 

§ 3. In 1717 Pope published a volume of collectra poems, 
containing, among others, the Lines to an Unfortunate Lady^ 
the Epistle from Sappho to Phaouj borrowed from cMectioH 
the Jaeroides of Ovid, and the Epistle from Eloisa to a/mUceUw 
Abeiardf its subject taken, oddly eno^h, from the "sruspoetms 
romantic story of medieval times. These works 
are artificial in their arrangement and diction alike; but the 
passion which they express is so intense, so vivid with beautiful 
and pathetic imagery, that they must be considered as master¬ 
pieces. The sub^Nrt of the first is very obscure, and was fin 
a loQg time supposed to deal with a real story of disappointed 
love and suicide. Although many passages in this elegy are 
of extraondinaiy beauty, Eloisa^ as a whole, is a finer and more 
sostaiiied composition. There is a singiflar air of romance 
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about it, in spite of the correct trimness of its couplets; the 
intense glow of unhappy passion lights up the gloom of 
Eloisa’s surroundings with a lurid and unnatural splendour. 
During this part of his life, Pope was living at Chiswick with his 
father and mother, to whom he always showed the most tender 
and dutiful affection; but his father died in 1717, and, two 

S cars after, Pope removed with his mother to a villa 
e had purchased at Twickenham. While this house 
MwuKtnnam. getting ready, he stayed for a little while at 
Stanton Harcourt in C xfordshire, and finished the fifth book of 
his Iliad. Twickenham was his home for the rest of his life : 
here he lived in easy circumstances, amusing his leisure with 
g.irdening and with the grotto and quincunxes in which he 
delighted ; associating with almost all the illustrious statesmen, 
orators, and men of letters of his day. Swift, Addison, Atterbury, 

, Bolingbrokc, Prior, Oay, and Arbuthnot. He was a 

ope 1 1 tqite. talking of his own independence, 

and alluding, with affected indifference, to the number of 
** titled ” guests whom he received ; and, like most men who 
live in a narrow clique, was very prone to treat all those who 
were outside the charmed bounds as wretches deserving only of 
contempt, and to behave as though all virtues, wit, and honour 
were conBned to his own set. In 1725 he published 
edition of Shakespeare in six volumes—care- 
less and ill-performed task, in which he exhibited 
a strange dehciency in the kind of knowledge in¬ 
dispensable to a commentator upon any old author. His work 
was generally condemned as inferior to Theobald’s contem¬ 
porary edition. Theobald, without any poetic genius, 
Contro- possessed more crititical discernment, and produced 
^ more valuable result. In 1726 he published a 
detailed criticism of Pope’s Shakespeare. For this, 
Pope's jealous envy could never forgive him, and we shall see 
directly how savagely he revenged himself. Theobald’s own 
edition of Shakespeare did not come out till 1733; but Pope 
was never without quarrels, and his residence at Twickenham 
is marked by a scries of unworthy literary squabbles and 
disastrous Platonic friendships. Until the appearance of TAe 
Dundady he produced little that is noteworthy from a poetical 
point of view; and, apart from the Odysseyy his chief con¬ 
tribution to literature between 1717 and 172S was 
the part which he took, with Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
ArMrrM others, in the Miscellanies (1727-8), and particularly 
in the Mentors of Martinus Scr^leruSy an exten¬ 
sive sAtire on the abuse of learning and the extravagances of 
philosophy. P^rts of this work bemng to the volume of 1727 ; 
but it was not published in full till 1741. The intention of the 

{ lartners was to write a kind of Don Quiscote for the bepefit of 
iterature; but the idea was not very nappy, although the wit of 
Arbuthnot saved the pipduction from being totally unsuccessful 
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Pope’s admirable satiric genius entirely deserted him when he 
abandoned verse for prose, and his wit oecame mere personality 
and buffoonery. Perhaps, with the exception of Arbuthnot’s 
History of John Bully the prose portions of the Miscellanies are 
hardly worthy of their author’s rame. Pope, however, supplied 
some brilliant satirical poetry to this compilation. 

§ 4. The first edition of The Dunciad appeared in May, 1728; 
a second edition, which remained definitive for some years, 
belongs to March, 1729 ; a fourth book was added to 
the original three in 1742 ; and the whole satire was 
published, in its final form, in 1743. To chdUtise 
one’s enemies, especially if they are weaker than 
oneself, is not a noble pastime ; but Pope was constitutionally 
sensitive. His early success, his steady popularity, bis malignant 
vanity, and, above all, the supercilious tone in which he thought 
fit to speak of the struggles of literary existence and its social 
inferiority, all conspir^ to raise round him a swarm of in¬ 
dustrious enemies, animated alike by envy and revenge. Con¬ 
sequently, he determined to inflict upon them, under the mask 
of zeal for reason and good taste, a memorable castigation. 
The Dunciad is more remarkable for its spite than for its taste 
or reason ; but this fault, which ought to have been its ruin, has 
procured, by a curious inversion of taste, its real and abiding 
fame. . The primary idea of The Dunciad was doubtless 
suggested by Dryden’s Mac Flechnoe, whose faults and merits 
it shares on a larger scale; but it is incomparably the fiercest, 
most sweeping, and most powerful of all literary satires. Most 
of the persons attacked are now so obscure that their names are 
rescued from oblivion only by their position in Pope’s satire, 
where they lie like perishable rubbish preserved in the lava of a 
volcano; but, in the later part of the poem, and especially in 
the additional book. Pope has given a sketch of the gradual 
decline and corruption of taste and learning in Europe, which 
is one of the noblest outbursts of his genius. The 
plot of the poem—the Iliad, so to speak, of the ' 
dunces—is not very ingenious, and was borrowed from Dryden. 
The idea is that the throne of dulness is left vacant by the 
death of Laurence Eusden, and that the various aspirants to 
“that bad eminence” engage in a series of trials, like the 
Olympic games of old, to determine who shall inherit it. In 
the original poem, the palm was given to Theobald, whose 
strictures on Pope’s Shakespeare had suggested, to a great 
extent, the completion of the satire. Theobald’s own Shake¬ 
speare of 1733, undoubtedly better than Pope's, may have caused 
a sub^uent change in the poem. At any rate, its modifications 
were innumerable. Finally, in the complete edition of 1743, 
which speared in the year before Theobald’s and Pope’s own 
death, Theobald is degraded from the throne, and the crown is 
given to Colley Cibber, the fomous actor, manage, and dramatic 
author, who had succeraed Eusden as Laureate in 173a What- 
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ever were Cibber’s vices and frivolity, he was certainly in no 
sense an appropriate king of dunces; and in this, as in 
numberless other instances, Pope’s bitterness ran away with 
his judgment. The Dunciad is a wonderful—almost a fearful— 
example of the highest genius applied to the most selfish ends— 
self-love chastising its victims with the lightning of genius, under 
the guise of punishing had literature. At the same time, had 
the only object of the poem been to wreak a private revenge 
upon individuals, its perennial interest would have been non¬ 
existent. Its universal fame lies in its general application to 
dulness under 9II its sh^cs and forms. 

The publication of* T/ie Dimciad was followed by a series 
of poems, chiefly epistolary, which appeared, speaking j^ughly, 
between 1731 and 1735. These are the poems 
(1731-^*** comprehended in the Moral Essays^ the Epistles^ 
and the Imitations oj[ Horace — a poet whom 
Pope was very well calculated to imitate; for, in good sense, 
clearness, and that curiosa felicitas of diction which Petronius 
ascribed to Horace, it is difficult to judge between the two. 
Pope’s tone, in all these compositions, is half satirical—^the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (173;) contains some of his most 
biting satire—half philosophical. In 1734, this philosophical 
tone is seen with undivided authority in the final 
a<^^»734) Essay on Man^ an ethical and meta- 

' physical poem consisting of four epistles, and ad¬ 
dressed to Bolingbrokc. As a matter of fact, it is really a 

E oetical version of a metaphysical system which Bolingbroke 
imself had planned. The originality, therefore, of the dieory, 
is not remarlmble, and its soundness is doubtful; the treatment 
is also somewhat diffuse and unwieldy; and, on the whole, as 
a contribution to the literature of philosophy, it is unimportant. 
On the other hand, no one can deny the exquisite neatness and 
conciseness of the verse, its unvarying melody, and the beauty 
and felicity of the illustrations; and the Essay on Man is an 
excellent example of the highest skill in the art of so treating 
an abstract and philosophical subject as to render it neither 
dry nor unpoetical. Briefly :»ummarised, its construction is 
this. In the first epistle man is regarded in his relation to 
the univei^ ; in the second, in his relation to himself; in the 
thir^ in his relation to society; and in the fourth, with respect 
to his idea o^ and pursuit after, happiness. 

The Essay oh Man was Pope’s last work of real importance. 
During the final years of his life he kept adding to his satires, 
completing the Imitations 0/ Horace^ for instance. 
His later satires, display the same brilliancy as of 
old, but^ their tone, in its very brilliancy, b^omes 
monotonous. In his Ode on Saint Cecilids Day, he was hold 
enough to tiy his strength with Dryden, and was defeated, 
yet without disgrace, As his illustration m the power of mu^, 
he chose the story of Orpheus, and particularly his descent 
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into Hades for Eurydice. Pope also wrote a considerable 
num^r of epitaphs, some of which are remarkable instances 
of his consummate skill in the art of paying a compliment. 
Instances of this abound through all his uork; and it may be 
said of him, as Macaulay gracefully said of Voltaire, that ** no 
man ever paid compliments better than he.” His sweetest 
confectionery had always a delicate, yet stimulating flavour, 
which was delightful to palates wearied by the coarse prepara¬ 
tions of inferior artists. TAe Rape of the Locky the Eptstlcsy 
and even the Satiresy abound in examples of the most artful 
and ingenious flattery, often veiled, with grcat*subt]cty, under 
an air of blame ; one of the most perfect instances is in the 
closing lines of the epitaph upon young Harcourt. 

$ 5. The subject of Pope’s most inimitable poem, The Rape of * 
the Locky was the cavalier frolic of Lord Petre, a man of fashion 
at the Court of Queen Anne, who cut a lock of hair 
from the head of a beautiful young maid of honour ^ 

called Arabella Fermor. This incident was supplied ^theL^^r 
to Pope by his friend John Caryll^ and was treated 
by him with so much grace and delicate mock-heroic pleasantry, 
that, when he consulted Addison on the first sketch of the poem, 
the great critic strongly advised him to refrain from altering a 
“delicious little thing,” which any change would be likely to 
spoil. Addison’s counsel was as prudent as it was sincere ; but 
Pope, fortunately for the further increase of his glory, followed 
his own judgment, and incorporated in the poem the super¬ 
natural agency of sylphs and gnomes—an idea which he 
borrowed from the fantastic theories of Paracelsus and the 
Rosicrucian philosophers. The action of these miniature spirits, 
in its exquisite proportion to the frivolous persons and events of 
the poem, is intended to fill the place of the classical deities 
who, from the time of Homer downwards, have favoured or 
opposed the heroes of epic poetry; and is managed with far 
more grace and originalit^jT than the hackneyed personifications 
of sloth and other qualities in Boileau’s famous mc^k-heroic 
poem. The Rape of the Lock is briefly a dwarf epic in five 
books, and, to the lofty and serious works which it follows in 
miniature, is 'as a Dresden china figure to a Venus or an 
Apollo, it sparkles with the flash of diamonds and roguish 
glances; it is all a-flutter with hoop-petticoats ; it has the trifling 
stateliness of stiff brocades ana powdered wigs. Book I, 
beginning with a due invocation, describes the counsel given in 
a dream by Ariel to Belinda, and the la^’s wonderful toilette. 

In Book II the “adventurous baron” offers a sacrifice in the 
hope xE his design’s success; Belinda goes upon the water, and 
there is a wlemn council of the sylphs, in which their chief, 
Ariel, wains them xE the impend!^ dai^r. In Book III the 
courtly party arrives at Hampton Court. They all tadee coffee, 
and {day a game of ombre, which is described with the 
npB&utesC detail, and in the manner of a solemn tournament. 
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After this comes the tremendous catastrophe : the fatal 
scissors, furnished by a rival beauty, divide the &tal lock 
“ from the fair head, for ever, and for ever 1 ” Book IV trans¬ 
ports us to the gloomy abode of spleen, and introduces us to 
the gnomes. Sir Flume, “ with earnest eyes, and round un¬ 
thinking face,” is sent by Belinda to demand the restitution of 
the lock, which is refused. Book V describes a terrific combat 
«n metaphc' between the beaux and belles. Many of the 
gentlemen perish beneath the cruel glances of their fair 
opponents, whe;p, in the midst of the carnage, the lock, the 
causa teterrima belliy is ''.yddenlv snatched into the skies, where 
it has ever since glittered as the constellation called the tress 
of Berenice. 

The death of Pope’s mother, the loss of many friends, among 
whom was Swift, now sinking into a state of hopeless idiocy, 
the increased complication of his own maladies, to which 
asthma and dropsy were now added—all these causes threw a 
gloom over his declining years, and hastened his approaching 
end. On the 30th of May, 1744, died this great poet, unques¬ 
tionably the most illustrious writer of his age, hardly, if at all, 
inferior to Swift in the vigour, pcnection, and origin- 
genius. As a man, he was a strange 
mixture of selfishness and generosity, malignity 
and tolerance; he had a peculiar tendency which led him 
into indirect and cunning courses; and the intense literary 
ambition by which, like Voltaire, he was kept in an incessant 
fever, sometimes showed itself in personal, sometimes in literary 
meannesses and jealousies. But, as a writer, he is pre-eminent 
above all others of his time, and the age to which he belongs 
is rightly and Justly the age of Pope. 

§ 6. Certainly the most original genius and in many respects 
the greatest figure of this period was the great JONATHAN 
Swift, who, as a man of letters, yields the fore- 
joNATHAN niost place only to Pope, and, as a man of affairs, is 
(1^7-1745). second to none of his day. He was born in Dublin; 

but his father, who had been made, in 1666, steward 
of the King’s Inns there, and died in the next year, just before 
his son was born, was of a Herefordshire ftimily, while his 
mother came out of Leicestershire. His entrance into life 
... was unfortunate, and tended to aggravate a natural 

tendency towards haughty misanthropy and bitter 
self-reliance. His father died in very embarrassed circum¬ 
stances, and, from his earliest years, Swift was dependent 
upon the charity of his nearest relations. His nurse^ took him 
with her to Whitehaven, where three years of his infancy 
were spent; but, when he was six years old, he was sent 
to the CoUqre at Kilkenny: and, in 1683, he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin. His studies were, however, irregular and 
desultory; and, when he at last received his degree, it was with 
the imftivourable notice that it was conferred by special grade, 
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indicating that his conduct had not satisfied those in authority. 
This was in 1686. In 168^ at his wits’ end for something to 
do, he was taken in by Sir William Temple, a distant connec¬ 
tion of his mother. ^ The cautious and sybaritic old diplomatist 
was living in luxurious retirement at his beautiful 
viUa of Moor Park in Surrey, amusing himself with 
gardening and the dilettante pursuit of literature. 

Swift remained in Temple’s service as a sort of 
humble hanger-on, secretary, and literary subordinate ; and 
there is no doubt that he deeply felt the miseries of dependence, 
which must have rankled in the memory of so proud and 
ambitious a man. Temple was frequently visited and con¬ 
sulted by King William, who is said to have noticed Swift and 
to have promised him a commission in a troop of horse; but, in 
the end. Swift obtained nothing from the acquaintance but a 
lesson in the Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus. 
Swift’s residence at Moor Park continued till Temple’s death in 
1699, with one or two intervals, one of which was caused by the 
mysterious illness that disturbed Swift all through his life. He 
took his Master’s degree at Oxford in 1692. In 1694 he left 
Temple for a short time, took Orders in the Irish 
Established Church, and received the prebend of 
Kilroot in County Antrim. This absence was 
caused by his continual discontent with his patron, 
whose easy and supercilious condescension and oracular 
opinions on literary topics he could not endure. However, 
his Irish living was too small for comfort: he was obliged to 
swallow his humiliation and beg pardon in terms 
which show how he chafed against the yoke of 
dependence, and explain his mingled shame and 
anger in after-life, when he recalled his connection 
with his patron. During this period of his life he was indus¬ 
triously employed in study ; and steady and extensive reading 
completed the defects of his earlier education. His acquaintance 
with history, poetry, and science was considerable; and he 
possessed in me highest degree the power of rendering the 
stores of knowledge he possessed available for a specific purpose. 
On Temple’s death he became his literary executor, and 
prepared for the press the numerous works which his patron had 
left behind, presenting them, with a prefoce and dedication 
written by himselfi to William III. 

§ y. Having fiiiled, however, to obtain any preferment from 
William, whose sympathy with letters was never very evident. 
Swift, in 1699, went to Ireland as chaplain to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of Berkeley. In 1700 he 
was presented to the three small livings of Laracor, 
i^her, and Rathbeggan, near Trim in County 
Meath, with an income altcigether amounting to about /200 
a year. He lived at Laracor till 1710, amusing himselfwith 
gardening, repairing his church and parsmiage, and making 
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yearly visits to England, where the brilliancy of his conversa¬ 
tion, his vigorous aptitude for afibirs, and his connection with 
Temple, made his fevour with the leading Whig 
Wjt statesmen, who were the ministers of the day. He 

party, became the familiar companion of the most illustrious 
men of the time, Halifax, Godolphin, Somers, as well 
as Addison, equally famous in letters and politics. Congreve 
had been his schoolfellow at Kilkenny, and Dr>'den, who died 
in 1700, was distantly related to his family. Swift perseveringly 
underrated Dry^cn in after-life, probably because' the great 
poet, about 1692, had seen Swift’s heavy Pindaric to the 
Athenian Society, and liad criticised it with the words, 
“ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet! ” It was natural 
that Swift, the ^rotig^ of Temple, should enter public life 
under the Whig b.inncr, especially when the Wnig cause 
happened to predominate. But between 1700 and 1710 a 
coldness sprang up between the party and its brilliant defender. 
The Whigs promised him preferment, which never came; more 
than this, his ecclesiastical opinions were totally at variance 
with theirs. Throughout his life he was a staunch High 
Churchman—^as the term was understood then—supporting the 
Establishment, and upholding the laws which excluded Non¬ 
conformists from power; while the Whigs, at this period, were 
engaged in agitating for a repeal of the Test Acts. 

The publication of Temple’s letters, in 1700, was his earliest 
piece of published work ; but his first important original essay 
K - was contained in his anonymous volume of 1704, 

’which included The Battle of the Books and Tlu 
ofaTtA” Tale of a Tub. The Tale of a 7;/^ was unquestion- 

his own production, although never formally 
owned by him. It was a savage, and yet exquisitely humorous 
pasquinade, desimed to ridicule Romanists and Presbyterians, 
and to exalt the high Anglican party; the three rivals 
being impersonated in the ludicrous, and not very decorous 
adventures of his three heroes, Peter, Jack, and Martin. Swift 
asserted that he had written the book as early as 1696 or 1697 ; 
and there is no question that, at whatever date The TeUe 
of a Tub was written, Tlu Battle of the Books was 
certainly composed and ready for publication before 
" the end of 1^8, and was intended to support Sir 
William Temple in the by-plot arising out of Boj^le 
and Semite’s celebrated controversy on the letters of Phalaris. 
The dispute, arising from a mere personal squabble with Bentley, 
who had It^n ^ accused, although unjustly, of acting dis¬ 
courteously in his capacity of royal librarian, soon embraced 
the qaestion, then so violently contested, of the relative suped- 
ori^ of the ancients and modems. This was a di^te wni^ 
had involved almost all the nations of the Continent; and 
Temple^ with a lamentable deficiency of knowledge and common- 
sens^ had taken the side of the ancients. Swift became the 
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champion of the same side, and, in The Battle of the Books^ 
gave a striki^ foretaste of the tremendous powers of sarcasm 
and vituperation which made him the most fonnidable of all 
pamphleteers in histcuy. He does not attempt to touch the 
merits of the ca%; but, with the wildest and most grotesque 
oddity of invention, and the unscrupulous use of everything 
coarse, fomiliar, and ludicrous in language, he strives to co\ er 
his opponents^ with ignominy and contempt. The plan of the 
pamj^et is in no respect original; it describes a general 
engagement between the ancients and the moderns, in a sort 
of parody of the Homenc battles; but thd boldness and 
fertility of abuse marks the appeal ance of a master of the whole 
s'ocabulary of insult. 

In 1704 Archbishop King, Primate of Ireland, employed 
Swift to negotiate, in the name of the Irish clergy, with the 
English government. The Government laid a claim 
to all first-fruits and tenths which were paid on an in- Swi/e^mit. 
stitution to any benefice; and his mission was taken 
with the purpose of inducing them to abandon this. 

He conducted his case with great ability and intelligence, but 
did not obtain the result he desired. He had now rendered 
himself a prominent person both in the Church and in the 
general world of politics; he was known and feared as a 
powerful and unscrupulous pamphleteer, and as the familiar 
associate of those who w-ere at the head of affairs; but his 
hopes of preferment were not fulfilled. At this time be regarded 
Ireland with a mixture of contempt and detestation, and was 
eager for any advancement that would enable him to reside in 
England, the centre and focus of political and literaiy activity. 
For the reason already mentioned he now broke off his connec¬ 
tion with the Whigs, and began to write, to intrigue, and to 
satirise, with even greater force, vehemence, and success, on 
behalf of the Tory party. 

§ 8. Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, and St. John, better 
known as the brilliant but unprincipled Bolingbroke, had just 
displaced the Whig ministry when Swift came to Huaiiiana 
England on a seqond first-fruits expedition (1710). mtkthe 
They naturally received Swift, whose genius for Toryparty 
political w'riting they well knew, with open arms. ^*^**'^' 

As a deserter from the enemy’s camp he brought with him, not 
only the zeal of the apostate, but a damaging knowledge of 
the adversary’s intimate tactics; and he was not a man who 
had many scruples in using any advantage he might possess. 
He became indispensable to his party; he was caressed and 
ftattered by politicians and by society at large. He affected to 
treat men of the highest rank with the fireedom and familiarity 
tH «n equal, and sometimes with the condescensirm of a 
superior; and his airs, which were not altc^her so vulgar 
aa ^ose of the ordin^ parvenu, were ftngiven hun in con* 
aidcratiott of his genius and the services of his terrible pen. 
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His negotiation abcrat first-fruits and tithes was successful^ 
terminated ; and, this doiw, he poured forth, with unexampled 
rapiditjr, squib after squib, and pamphlet after pampnlet, 
employing all the stores of his unnvallra fancy and powerful 
sophistry to defend his party and to blacken and ridicule 
his adversaries. The great object of his ambition was an 
English bishopric; and the ministry would have been willing 
enough to gratify him, had he not encountered all tha;^ hostility 
which a man of his stamp cannot fail to arouse. Shup. Arch¬ 
bishop of York, represented to the Queen that high preferment 
could not be giicn with propriety to a man whose writings— 
The Tale of a Tub^ for ! wtance—verged upon the very brink 
of profanity and indecency; but a stiH more fatal enemy may 
have been Anne’s favourite, the Duchess of Somerset, whom 
Swift had lampooned in verses that even the meekest of her 
sex could not forgive. His hope of the see of Hereford proved 
vain : the ministers, in spite of the strongest desire to do more 
for their supporter, were obliged to confine his recom- 
m^totke pense to the deaneiy of Saint Patrick’s, Dublin, to 
dtanery f , which hc was nominated, to his extreme disappoint- 
ment, in April, 1713. He was soon recalled from 
Ireland, where he had gone for the purpose of his 
installation, by the news of an irremediable breach between 
Bolingbroke and Harley. He \ainly tried to reconcile the 
statesmen, upon whose union depended the whole stability of 
the Government; he found Harley pompous, timid, and reserved, 
and St. John volatile and insolent. After intense 
Du^ietu but fruitless efforts to heal their dissension be again 
retired. This took place in 1714. Bolingbroke, 
combining with Lady Masham, the Queen’s ^vourite, 
who, rising from a humble and almost menial position, had 
gradually succeeded in ousting the Duchess of Marlborough 
from the royal favour, contrived to turn out Harley. Anne 
abandoned her minister on the pretext of his having appeared 
before her flushed A\ith wine. But St. John’s triumph was 
short: the death of Anne and the accession of the Elector 
of Hanover recalled the Whigs to power: the ministry were 
accused, not without strong grounds of probability, of a plot 
for bringing back the Pretender, and thus nullifying the Pro¬ 
testant succession. Harley was committed to the Tower: 
BoUngbroke fled beyond the seas, and soon made his appear¬ 
ance at the exiled Cpurt of St. Germain’s. Swift returned to 
Ireland^ where he was,received with universal contempt and 
execration. 

f 9. During his long and repeated visits to England, Swift’s 
company and conversation had always been sought after by 
men of letters as well as^ statesmen. He founded, 
together with Harley aim other friends, a sort of 
club, called the Society of Brothers, in which some 
of his most amusing political squibs were concocted; 
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and with Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot he formed the so-called 
Scnblcrus club, whose members were united by the closest 
intimacy and threw into a common stock their ideas embodied 
in the famous Miscellatties. From 1714 to 1721 Swift resided 
constantly in Ireland, and, from being an object of 
detestation, jaised himself to a height of popularity 
which has never been surpassed even in the stormy 
political atmosphere of that turbulent country. The condition 
of Ireland, in those days a cancer and disgrace to Great 
Britain, was then unusuaUy deplorable. The population was 
tom by bitter rivalry and mutual persecution octween the 
dominating Protestant faction and the enslaved and im- 

E overished Romanists; while the national evil of absenteeism 
ad reduced the agricultural classes to the lowest abyss of' 
misery and degradation. In some degree, perhaps, from 
motives of philanthropy, but far more probably out of his 
desire to embarrass and annoy the English government. Swift 
boldly proclaimed the misery of the country', and, 
by the force and bitterness of his pamphlets, soon 
drew down the persecution of the ministry. His '^jrrfarn/. 
Proposal for the UHtvenal Use of Irish Manufac¬ 
tures (1720) was followed by a state prosecution against the 
printer, which the Government, by desperate and unavailing 
efforts, by suborning judges and packing juries, strove to carry 
to a conviction. But the highest point of Swift’s Irish popu¬ 
larity was attained by the seven famous letters which, in 1724, 
he inserted in a Dublin newspaper under the signature of 
M. B. Drafier (draper). Walpole and his ministry were 
attempting to force upon Ireland the circulation of a 
large sum of copper money, the contract for coining 
which had been undertaken, in 1722, by William 
Wood, a BirmingLam speculator. To the war which 
was imminent on this point between the English and Irish 
Houses of Parliament, Swift added fresh fuel; he endeavoured, 
in his character of a Dublin draper, to persuade the people that 
Wood’s halfpence ” were enormously below their nominal value, 
and counselled all true patriots not only to refuse to take them, 
but to refrain from using all English manufactures whatever. 
The force and animation of his arguments, and the exquisite 
skill with which he wore his mask of a plain, honest, patriotic 
tradesman, excited the impressionable Irish to a frenzy. As 
Swift afterwards boasted to Archbishop Boulter, he would have 
had but to lift his finger to cause the ministry to be tom to 
pieces. The project of accepting Wood’s tender was renounced, 
and the Attorney-General’s indictment of the printer of the 
letters, although maintained by all the violence of Whitsted, 
the Chief Justice, was ignored by the whole jury. Swift was 
known to be the real author of the letters, and his defence of 
the rights of the Irish people made him from this moment the 
idol of that warm-heartra race. 
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From 1724 to 1727 Swift was occupied with an infinity of 
pamphlets and occasional compositions, and with his greatest 
. .and most immortal work, the Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver. He visited England in 1726, and, while 
rrav^a" hc WAS there, Gulliver was published. This visit 
(1736). excited universal delight and admisation. But 
Esther Johnson, one of the few beings whom Swift ever 
really loved, died early in 1728, and the loss of many friends 
contributed still further to darken and intensify the gloom of 
his proud and sombre spirit. From 1689, when he had eaten 
too many golden pippins from his patron’s garden, he had 
suffered more or less conafantly from giddiness and pain in the 
head ; and the fearful anticipations of insanity which had con¬ 
tinually haunted him were destined to be cruelly verified. In 
. 1741 he was^ afSirted by a painful inflammation 

^ which necessitated restraint; and he was gradually 
hnUih ; reduced to a state bordering upon idiocy, which lasted 
Aw dtath. jjij jjjg death on October 19, 1745. During the last 
two or three years of this period it is said that he never spoke, 
but showed an almost complete unconsciousness. There is no 


more melancholy spectacle than that of his shattered and lonely 
old age, without a fimily, or any to care for him save mer¬ 
cenary servants. Hc is buried in his own cathedral of St. 
Patrick, side by side with Stella, and on a tablet in the south 
wall is inscribed the epitaph which he composed for himself,^ 
one of the most tragic and terrible of human conmositions,^ 
** Ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.” The words 
throw a fearfully vivid light upon his own character. 

§ 10. Any account of Swift would be imperfect without some 
mention of the extraordinary events connected with his relations 


towards the two unhappy women whose love for him 
w’as the gloiy and misery of their lives. While 
£»/kfr residing in Temple's famil) he became acquainted 
Esther Johnson, a beautiful young ^rl, whose 
( stf a . ^jdowed mother had been a companion to Sir 
William’s sister, Lady Giffard. She was brought up in the house, 
and, when Swift came to Moor Park, she w'as barely eight years 
old. He became her tutor. The bond between master and 


pupil ripened, upon Esther’s part, into the deepest and ^oderest 
passion, and, u^n the part of Swift, into as much attachment 
as consisted with his proud and bitter nature. On his removal 
to Ireland Swift induced Stella—such was the poetical name he 
gave her—to settle in the country with her friend Mrs. Dingley ; 
and maintained with both of them—although Mrs. Dingley 
was merely a mask to save appearances—^that long, curious, 
and intimate correspondence which has since been 
"If rmai poWished as his Journal to Stella. This mhnoire 
ioSuS!/’ intipnOf although the period of time which it covers 
is very short, is one or the most extraordinary thii^ 
it| literature. Swift’s haughty spirit unbends ; he addresses his 
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^orrespondrat in the fond puerilities of the infiill^e jareon 
he called his " little languag;^ ”; and, at the same time, while 
giving the mbst minute account of his thoughts and doinn from 
day to day, interests us with a thousand details concerning the 
jpolitical and literary life of his time. The journal is foil of the 
most affectionate aspirations after a tranquil life with his little 
M.p.—^as, in his playful cipher, he called Stella. But all the 
while this extraordinary man, so ill-suited for love affairs, was 
playing a double game. On one of his visits to London, Swift 
oecame intimate with the family of a rich m,erchant named 
Vanhomrigh, over whose daughter Esther or Hester—the 
Vanessa of his writings—^he exercised involuntarily that en> 
chantmfj^it that he had cast over Stella. At first 
he directed her studies, and, in doing so, inspired 
an ardent, beautiful, and accomplished girl with a 

J iassion so deep and intense that, casting aside all 
emale dej[icacy, she threw herself at Swift’s feet and declared 
her unconquerable love for him. It is at this point that Swift’s 
conduct cannot be Justified. He ought now to have made her 
his wife, or to have broken off the connectiem. He did neither, 
but continued to describe, if not his love, at least the depth and 
sincerity of the friendship which he felt for her. To add to his 
embarrassments, Vanessa, who possessed an independent fortune, 
insisted, on the death of her father, on coming to Ireland ; and, 

K ' i spite of Swift’s remonstrances, settled near Celbridge. Here, 
owever, he continued to visit her. Vanessa, it is said, unable 
to learn >ihe truth of Swift’s relation to Stella, and driven almost 
to madness by suspense and iiritation, wrote to Stella to enquire 
into the nature of her position with regard to him. The 
letter was intercepted by Swift, who brought it back, and, 
with a terrible countenance, and without saying a word. Hung 
it down before the unhappy wiiter. Vanessa died in the same 
year, 1723, ostensibly of a broken heart. In judging Swift’s 
conduct to Vanessa, much depends upon the question whether 
Swift was ever married to Stella. If he was, nothing could 
justify his treatment of Hester Vanhomrigh. But, although the 
fact of the marriage has been asserted by Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, and others, the evidence for it breaks down upon 
examin^on, and many recent writers have given good reason 
for belimng that it never took place. Stella died in 1728; and 
in the notices which Swift, smarting under the recent agray of 
her loss, wrote of her, it is impossible not to see a love si in¬ 
tense as its manifestation had teen singular and inexplicable. 

§ II. The meatest and most characteristic of Swift's prose 
wmks is Gutlivn^s Traveis (1726), a vast and all-embracing 
satire upon humanity itself, idthough many of the 
strokes were at the time intended lo aQude to par- 


tictilar persons and contempmary events The 
general plan of the b^ is the frdlowing. It is 
written in the character of a plain, hon^t, uaafTeqtad ' bl* 
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ship’s suigiim, who describes the strange scenes and adventures 
his voyages with the air of simple straightforward, prosaic good 
faith that gives so much charm to the narratives of our brave 
old navigators. The contrast beWeen the extravagance of the 
inventions and the gravity with which they are related, forms 
precisely the point of Swift’s peculiar humour, and is equally peri- 
ceptible in his other works. It was also the distinguishing feature 
of that singular saturnine kind of. pleasantry which made his 
conversation so desired. He is said never to have been known 
to lau|(h, but to have poured forth the quaintest and most 
fantastic inventions with an air of gravity and sternness that 
kept his audience in convulsions of merriment. Gulliver is 
supposed to go for four voyages, each of which forms % division 
LtiiiM book. In the first, he visits the country of 

' Lilliput, where the inhabitants are about six inches 
in suture, and all the objects, houses, trees, ships, and animals 
are in exact proportion to the miniature human beings. Indeed, 
one of the principal secrets of Swift’s humo&r, as well 
as of the power which he possesses over the imagina- 
tt^sinattan. ^* 0 **—** inclined to Say the belief—of the reader, 
is the exquisite and watchful manner in which these 
proportions arc presetved. In this respect the author never 
forgets himself; he even man.iges to ]^ivc to the passions, the 
ambition, the ceremonies, and the religion of his diminutive 
people an air of the same littleness that invests the physicaJU 
objects. The invention displayed in the droU and surprising 
incidents is as unbounded as the natural and bo»A fiA^\x with 
which they are recounted; and we can hardly wonder at the 
exclamation of the learned bishop, who is said to have cried out 
** that there were some things in Gulliver that he could not quite 
BtvMinjriKt i second voyagc is to Brobdingnag, a 

country of enormous giants, each about sixty feet in 
height; and to these Gulliver plays the ve^ part that the insect¬ 
like Lilliputians had played to him. As in the first voyage, the 
contemptible and ludicrous side of human things is shown by 
exhibiting them in almost microscopic proportions; so, in 
. Brobdingnag; we are made to perceive how odious and ridicu- 
mJous our politics, our wars, and our ambitions would appear to 
the gigantic perceptions of a more mighty race. Thejpsson is 
the same, but we learn it by looking through the otW end of 
the telescope. The third part, which, firom the want of unity in 
the 4||i»jects represented^ is generally found inferior to the 
precMing voyages, carries Gulliver to a series of strange and 
• r Ilf Ilf I ««!• ^^®*®stic countries. First there is Laputa, a flying 

inhabited by philosophers and astronomers. 
Swift’s intention was to satirise the follies and abuses of learning 
and science; but, independently of the fact that much of this 
the Acs^emy of Lagado—is borrowed from Lucian, 
Rabelais, and othff satirists, his shafts of ridicule are not always 
^ry well directed, and foU pointless, being levelled against 
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nMtta^naiy follies. From Lagado the traveller wtm to Glub- 
dubbrib and thm to Luggnagfcin the second (rf which countries 
he gives us the terrible descn^on of the Struldbrugs, wretches 
cursed with bodily immortality without preserving at the same 
time their intellects or their affections. 

‘Gulliver’s last voyage is to the country of the Houyhnhnms, 
^ a rejg^on in which horses are the reasoning, civilised, and 
dominant beings; while men, under the name of 
Yahoos, are"* degraded to the rank of noxious, filthy, 
and unreasoning brutes. The manner in which 
Swift has described these, retaining, in their pro¬ 
pensities, a resemblance to man which only renders them 
more horjpble and loathsome, shows how intense was his hatred 
and scorn of humanity. The satire goes on deepening as it 
advances; playful and amusing in the scenes of Lilliput, it 
grows blacker and bitterer at every step, until in the Yahoos it 
reaches a pitch of almost insane ferocity, which, there is but too 
much rea^n to believe, was a faithful embodiment of Swift’s 
opinion of his fellow-creatures. 

§ 12. A very wild and farcical extravagance of incident 
surrounds the three brothers, I’ctcr, Jack, and Martin, in The 
Tale of a Tub^ whose squabbles are a figure of the 
Reformation and its consequences. Between the 
chapters of narrative Swift interposed what he called 
Egressions, the embodiment of the most ludicrous fancies in a 
*TOgree of out-of-the-way learning not to be met with in his 
otfter waists. Everything droll and familiar in thought and 
language is concentrated in this extraordinary production. The 
innumerable pamphlets and political tracts which 
came in so rapid a succession fiom his pen, such as 
his Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome ^ 


(1701) and his Conduct of the Allies (1711), or his Letter on the 
Sacranietital Test (1708;, are now veiy seldom consulted; but 
they all exhibit the vigour of his reasoning, the admirable force 
and directness of his style, and his unscrupulous ferocity of 
invective. They are all, whatever their subject, party pamphlets 
of the most virulent kind, in which the author was never j 
restrained by any feeling for his own dignity, or of candour 
and indulgence for others, from overwhelming his opponents 
with ri^^le and abuse. Like the Indian savage torturing 
his victim at the stake, he cares little how he inay bum and 
wound himself, so long as he can make bis victim w<#tbe. 
Again, he is quite indifferent to the fiict that the filth which 
be hurls at his opponents sticks to his own fingers. The bitter- . 
ness, as well as the power, of these writings is often something 
almost diabolical. His Character of Thomas^ Earl of Wharton 
(1710) is one of the most virulent penoosd attacks in English. 
Perhaps the most unplea^nt form of his satire is found 
in his purely ironical tracts, the RolUe Convenaticn^ 
published 173^ and the Rules for Servants which ^**^"*^ 
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came out'fmsthumously. In the first, he collected intaa special 
of comic manual all me vulgar repartees, nauseous jokes, and 
selling of bargains,” that were at that time common in smart 
society; in the second, beneath the ironical guise of precepts, 
he shows how minute and penetrating his observation had been 
of the lying, pilfering, and dirty practices of servants. The most 
innocent and most pleasant of his humorous works in prose are^ 
the papers written in the character of Isaac Bicker- 
(1708-^), in which he tormented the astredoger 
jr pape . pj^^ndge with a succession of practical jokes, bearing 
evidence, on their far^ of an exquisite seriousness. He left 
numerous letters behind : those addressed to his intimate 
friends, Pope and Gay, and those uiritten to 
Sheridan, half friend and half butt, contain in¬ 
imitable specimens of that peculiar humour which 
Coleridge happily characterised as “ anima Rabelaisii habitans 
in sicco.” The three greatest satirical wits of modern times 
Camparis P^^sess cdch his individual manner. Rabelais, with 
nis almost frantic animal spirits, pours forth an 
iaisand astonishing mixture of erudition and ingenious 
Voitatrt. buffoonery ; Voltaire, with a sly grin of contempt, 
makes everything he attacks appear despicable as well as 
odious; but Swift inspires us at once with loathing and con¬ 
tempt. We laugh with Rabelais and sneer with Voltaire, with 
Swift we despise and abhor. As a poet. Swift is more remari|||| 

itwifftPaemt matter than his manner. His poenw^ 

wij '/****^-jn their style and manner, a stroil4| contrast 
to the type so prevalent at the time, whose most ccan- 
plctc representative was Pope. They have no pretension to 
loftiness of language, but are written in the sermo pedestrist 
in a tone studiously preserving the familiar expression of 
common life, and not infrequently allied to doggerel. In 
nearly all of them Swift adopted the short octosyllabic verse 
which Prior and Gay had rendered popular. The poems, 
like the prose writings, show a wonderful acquaintance with 
ordinary incidents, an intense observation of human nature, 
and a {Hi^undly misanthropic view of mankind. The longest 
of the narrative poems, and, at the same time, one of the 
least interesting, is Cadenus and Vanessa (1733}, a|L account 
of the episode which terminated so fatally for Hffier Van- 
homrigh. Cadenus is an obvious anagram upon Decanus, 
tha^lUean. The less important, but more popular verses. On 
tha Death 0/^ Dr. Swift (1731), describing the mode in which 
that event, and the dean's own character, would be discussed 
amoitg his friends, enemies and acquaintances provide an 
almost unsurpassed picture, at once satirical ana true, of the 
language and sentiments of ordinary society. He produced an 
infinite number^ smaU burlesques ^nd peasantries in prose 
and verse, as, m example. The Grand Quesiian Debated^ in 
Rtrhfch. with consummate skill and humour, he adc^ed the 
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AHundmng^ style o( a vulgar servant-maid. Not even Shake¬ 
speare, in his Mrs. Quickly, and the nurse in Romeo andyuliet, 
has more accurately seized the peculiarities of the lower classes. 
One might cite a thousand parodies, jests, punning Latin and 
English l^ers, epi^ams, and descriptions. Many of them are 
fanciful trifles, but they are executed with the greatest perfection; 
and in som^ as The Legion Club^ or the verses on Bettesworth 
and Lord Cutts, the ferocious satire of Swift is seen in its fiillest 
intensity : they are sparkling bubbles blown from vitriolic acid. 

§ 13, The society of which Pope and Swift ^ere the chief 
glory was certainly relieved of some of its harshness and 
bitterness of temper by the genial John Arbuth- 
NOT. He was bom at Arbuthnot in Kincardine- Jo"*' 
shire, where his father was an Episcopal cleigyman, 
and was educated at Aberdeen. He took his 
degree of doctor of medicine from St. Andrews, and, settling 
as a physician in London, remained attached to the Court from 
1705 to the death of Queen Anne, when his Tory and Jacobite 
leanings brought about his retirement. He was a lovable and 
amiable person, as well as one of the most accomplished 
wits of his day, and was a chief contributor to those 
Miscellanies (1727-8) of which we have already spoken more 
than once in connection tvith Pope and Swift. He is supposed 
to have formulated the original plan of the satire on the 
,gibuse of learning knov^n as the Memoirs of Martintts 
Scriblerus (1741). Certainly the best portions of the work 
are in all probability his; as, for example, the description of 
the pedantic education which the learned Cornelius gave his 
son. Arbuthnot’s cxtraordinaril]^ facile assumption of Swift’s 
style has been the cause of a slight depreciation of his fame; 
and his splendid prose satire, Law is a Bottomless 
Pit (1712), better known as The History of John 
Built is usually found incorporated in editions of (,7,3), 
Swift’s works. This was a caricature of the political 
intngues which led to the War of the Succession in Spain, and 
its object was to make Marlborough’s prosecution of the war un¬ 
popular with the nation. Each European Power is personified 
by an appropriate name, and the adventures of Squire South 
(AustriahwX'Wis Batioon (France), Nick Frpg (Holland), and 
Lord Stmtt (l^in), are related with an odd humour and 
familiar vulgarity -of language which, at the same time, go to 
form one of the most pleasant things in eighteenth-cchthty 
literature. There is much of the same humour that we find in 
Gnlliv^ and The Tale of a Tub ; but Arbuthnot is always 
good-Aatured, and there is no trace of the fierce bitterness and 
misanthropy that tinges every page of Swift. In the semnd 
and inl^or half of thu ingenious pamphlet Arbuthnot goes intd 
humorous detail as to me pcditical tnirigues of the English 
ministry, and, in particular, as to the way m which the Earl of 
Mo ttin^am triclcM the Scottish Presbyterians into assotting to^ 
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the Bill against occasional conformity. The characters of tfah 
various nations and parties are conceived and maintained with 
consummate spirit; and perhaps the {wpular idea of John Bull^ 
with which Englishmen are so rond of identifying their personal 
and national peculiarities, was first stamped and fi^xed by 
Arbuthnot’s amusing burlesque. In the same year (1712) he 
brought out another Swiftian jeit ^esprit. The Art of 
Arputhuea Political Lying ; but it will be easily understood that 
his individual work, often product in such close 
colktboration with others, is hard to separate from 
its surroundings, so cl' 'quenl of Pope and Swift. He was also 
the author of many learned tracts, both in general literature and 
upon subjects more immediately connected with his calling. 
The Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning {ijoE) 
and the treatise on Ancient Coins^ the definitive edition of 
which belongs to 1727, attest his wide interest in various 
subjects. He seems to have deserved all the admiration 
lavished on him by all his friends as an accomplished scholar, 
an able and benevolent physician, and a wit of singular and 
brilliant fertility. Two volumes of Miscellanies, attributed 
to him, were collected and published in 1751. 

§ 14. Matthew Prior was at once a poet and diplomatist, 
prominent on the stage of politics as on that of literature. He 
was of humble origin, and, like Ben Jonson, after 
Maiihkw passing a shoit time at Westminster School, was. 
<1^4-1741). compelled to devote himself to a mean occupation. 

' He passed some time with an uncle who kept a 

tavern in London, and was employed in keeping his accounts. 
His scholarship, however, is said to have attracted the notice of 
the generous Dorset, who enabled him to complete his studies at 
Westminster and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He distin¬ 
guished himself there, and obtained a fellowship. Early in 
his life he took part with Montagu, another of his patrons, 
in writing The Toivn and Country Mouse, which was intended 
to ridicule Dryden’s "Hind and Panther. The door of public 
employment was soon open to him. His career in 
diplomatic service was brilliant. At first he 
accom^nied Lord Dursley as secretary to the 
embassy at the Hague; in 1697 he became sepretaiy of 
legation at the Peace of Ryswick, and received a considerable 
pecuniary gratification from the Government. He twice went 
to as secretary to the embassy, and, by his talents in 

negotiation, as well as by his wit and accomplishments in 
society, appears to have been very popular among the 
French. Many stories are related of his address in polished 
repartee, in which he showed himself in no way inferior 
to the Parisian wits and men of letters. On returning to 
England he was made a commissioner of trade, and entered 
Parliament in 1701. He was at first a partisan of the Whigs; 
but, on the impeachment of Lord Somers, deserted them tot the 
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Tories. During the negotiations by which Bolingbroke acceded 
to the Peace of Utrecht, he was plenipotentiary at Paris, 
living in great splendour. His portrait at Cambridge shows 
how finely the robes of an ambassador became his stately figure. 
But, in 1715, when the Tories had fiillcn, Prior was 
ordered into custody by the Whigs on the charge of ^ ’ 

high treason, and remained for two years in confinement. The 
worst result of this political persecution to him was the loss of 
all his fortune, his means being now nearly reduced to the small 
revenue of his college fellowship, which in the days of his 
splendour he had prudently refused to give up,Calculating that 
the time might come when he would be glad to possess even so 
small an income. However, with the assistance of his friends, 
he published by subscription a collection of his works (1718), ' 
the proceeds of which amounted to a considerable sum. A 
previous edition had been published in 1709. Prior was an 
Epicurean philosopher of the stamp of Horace, and accommo¬ 
dated himself easily to every change of fortune. He bought an 
estate in Essex with a present of ;£4O0o, which was given him 
by Lord Harley, and li\ cd there for the last two or three years 
of his life, dying at Wimpole, while on a visit to his 
patron. His longer and more ambitious poems are 
Alniay a metaphysical discussion carried on in easy, ^ 
unembarrassed Hudibrastic verse, and exhibiting a good deal of 
thought and learning beneath its trifling and conversational 
garb ; and the epic entitled Solomon^ a poem somewhat in the 
manner, and with the very defects of Cowley’s Davidefs. A 
work of considerable length, and of an aspiring character, is the 
dialogue entitled Henry iind Emma^ mt^erniscd from the old 
ballad of the Nut-Brown Maid. Prior was only following the 
example of Dryden and Pope in their adaptations from Chaucei 
and Boccaccio, but he spoiled his original more successfully 
than even they had done. The simple passion and picturesque 
sentiment of the early bards did not readily fit itself to the style 
of the correct poets. Prior has two claims to fame .. 
in verse. His animated, half-tender, half-sensual 
love-songs are the perfection of neatness; their union of natural, 
if not profound^ sentiment with the poet’s philosophic gaiety and 
carelessness, gives them all the peculiar charm of the French 
ehoHsoH. They have all its fragility and its power of combining 
grave things with gay under a form of verse which is, in itself 
the essence of levity. Prior, in the second place, composed a 
number of tales in verse, in imitation of the Contes of La 
Fontaine. As a writer of epigram he holds a place in the first 
rank of poets. 

1 15. The name of JOHN Gay belongs to the society of Pope, 
Swift, and Arbuthnot more intimately than the name of Prior. 
He was one of those amiable^ good-natured men 
who are the darlii^ of their friends, and, by 
their talents, excite admiration without jcalonsy 
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—by theii* personal character, fondness rather than respect. 
Cay was, however, a creature, and, when he died of 
an inflammatory fever in 1732, the sorrow of Pope and the 
tears of Swift were probably more than he deserved. He 
was the son of a townsman of Barnstaple, and, having no 
prospects in life, filled for some time the occupation of a 
linen-draper’s shopman. However, he took to an unhappy 
dependence upon powerful friends, which destroyed his self- 
respect, ana to vainly pining after public employment and 
Court favour, for which nis indolent and self-indulgent habits 
rendered him sfhgularly unfit. His earliest important poem 
is The Shepherds Wetk (1714), which he published under 
the auspices of Pope, as a burlesque upon the pastorals of 
Ambrose Philips. The charming and well-executed poem, 
in a mock-didactic vein, called Trivia^ or the Art of Walk¬ 
ing the Streets of London^ followed in 1716. Tne Shep¬ 
herd’s Weekj consisting of seven pastorals, is, in 
“ spite of its intention as a parody, so fre^ and 

pleasant, while its descriptions of countiy life are 
so agreeable, that it will always be read with pleasure 
for its intrinsic merits. Like Spenser before him. Gay made his 
personages and his landscape English; but, of course, all the 
incidents and the general tone of the diiilogue are comic. He 
shows great address in applying the topics treated by Theocritus 
and Virgil to the customs, employments, and sup^titions of 
English peasants, and endeavours to heighten his effect by 
using, here and there, antiquated and provincial expressions. 

Trivia^ in its turn, is interesting, not only for its ease 
and quiet humour, but for the curious details which it 
gives us of the street scenery, costumes, and manners 
of the time. Gay’s real talent, however, lay in writing dramatic 
pieces of a comic order, with songs as intemuggi^ resembling in 
their form those operas ” with which Sir William D’Avenant 
and Dryden had paved the way for Restoration drama. They 
contains, or were supposed to contain, political allusions whose 
piquancy greatly contributed to their popularity. They are also 
seldom me from a somewhat loose and immoral tendency. 
The IVhat dye Call It? (1715) is a kind of half-pastoral 
extravaganza, while the fiuce of Three Hours after Marriage 
([1717) is very interesting from the fact that Gay was joined in 
its composition by Pope and Arbuthnot, and from no other 
•• Yht reason. His most successful venture was The Beggat^s 
Beggmi** opera (17^8), the idea of which was first suggested 
’ by Swift in a letter to Pope. “ I believe,” he wrote, 
<*that the pastond ridicule is not eshansted, and 
that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral might well. 
Or vrhat think wu of a Newgate pastoral?” Gay, in cem- 
8 eqaeno& tranafoiTed the songs and incidents of the Italian 
opera-then iSW » novelty in England and ih the full 
mase of pepidniii^o-to the lowest class of Englidi life. The 


••Trivia" 

(1716). 
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of TAg Beggat^s Opera is a highwayman; gaolers, 
pickpockets, and loose women form the dramatis ^irsona^ 
and the scene is principally laid in Newgate. While it 
was a parody 6f the opera then in vogue, to which the 
fashionable Handel had made so many contributions, it 
became the origin of the English opera. The beauty and 
charming voice of Lavinia Fenton, who created the part of 
Polly Peachem; the satirical allusions plentifully scattered 
through the dialogue, and eagerly caught up by the parties of 
the day ; the novelty and oddit>' of the whole spectacle, and par> 
ticularly the exquisite beauty of the songs interspersed through¬ 
out, gave The ^eggar^s OPera an unparalleled success and put 
nearly ;£8oo into Gay’s pocket. Polly became the idol of the 
town, and Mrs. Fenton was removed from the stage to share the 
coronet of a duke. Gay was encouraged by success to continue 
in the same strain, and, in 1729, product a con- ^ ,, 

tinuation called /W/y, w'hich, although far inferior, 
was even more piolitablc. For, w'hen it w'as pro¬ 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain on the ground of its political 
allusions, the opposition party, in order to spite the Court, 
contributed so liberally to its publication that Gay cleared nearly 
^1200 by it. The poet, w'lth the sanguine improvj- ^ ^ 

dcnce that characterised him, had previously met with '' 

severe losses in the famous South Sea mania ; but, grown wiser 
by experience, and profiting by the advice of friends who 
possessed more practical common-sense than himself, he de¬ 
termined to husband the little fortune which he had accumulated 
He was received into the family of the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberxy, where he seems to have been petted like some 
mvourite lap-dog, till his death in 1732. He was the author of 
a collection of Fabler in fluent octosyllabic verse, which were 
written to contribute to the education of William, 

Duke of Cumberland, and began to appear in 1727. „ 

Although these arc the best known and most fre- (17^7.]" 
quently cited works of the kind in English, they arc 
immeasurably inferior in profound sense, wit, picturesqueness, 
and, above all, in the rare and precious quality of intense 
national spirit, to the fables of La Fontaine and Kriloff. 
They figure in most collections of poetry for the young, 
although, perhaps, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
this is less true than it was; their style renders them 
peculiarly easy to be learned by heart and committed to 
memory; aim so they keep their popularity. Gay’s songs 
and bdUads, whether those which he intrucluccd into The 
Beggas^s OPera and other dramatic w'orks, or those written 
separately, are among the most musical, touching, playful, and 
coarmiog in Uie language. The subject and diction are often 
of'dbe most famifiar kind; but their grace of expression and 
the ftowing harmony of their verse make them, whethn pathetic 
or fiv^, masterpieces of skilL They have, too^ invariably, that 
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rare and high attribute of the best song-writers, that the very 
march of their number irresistibly suggests the air to which they 
arc to be sung. 

§ i6. Nothing save a cursory mention can be given to SIR 
Samuel Garth, the second literary physician of the period, 
and a Whig, as Arbuthnot was a Tory. He was 
Sir Samubl a fellow of the Royal College of Physician^ and, 
(iMi^i 719\ 'when the apothecaries attacked the charitable work 
of that corporation in giving gratuitous medical 
assistance to pour, he came forward with his poem, half a 
satire, and half a pic.*) on behalf of the college’s work. The 
Dispensary (i6gg). Thomas Parnell was a friend 
Thomas of Pope and Swift, and became archdeacon of 
^6^*1718). Cloghcr. He wrote, among other miscellaneous 
pieces, a poem called The Hertnit, founded on a 
striking story' in the Gesta Romanorum^ and versified by 
him in a graceful and rather feeble form. Thomas Tickell 
was a friend of Addison, whose death suggested 
'pioMAs a noble elegy, the only piece of work in which 
(16^17^). 'f'ickell rose superior to the elegant mediocrity 
that distinguishes the minor poetry of the age. 
Tickell contributed papers to The Spectator^ and also pub¬ 
lished a translation of the first book of the Iliad, which, 
appe.aring in 1715, almost simultaneously with the first volume 
of Pope’s Homer, led to a misunderstanding between Addison 
and Pope (see p. 420). He also published a collected edition of 
Addison’s works (1721). Another member of Addison’s circle 
was Ambrose Philips, educated at St. John’s 
Ambrose College, Cambridge. He wrote three tragedies and 
some Pastorals (1709), which were admired at 
the time, but are now remembered only as the 
object of an attack by Pope, and as the original on which 
Gay modelled his parodies in The Shepherds Week. “ The 
pieces of Philips that please best,” says Dr. Johnson, “are 
those which, from Pope and Pope’s adherents, procured 
him the name of ‘ Namby-Pamby,’ the poems of short lines, 
by which he paid his court to all ages and characters, from 
Vvalpole, ‘the steerer of the realm,’ to Miss Pulteney in 
the nursery'. The numbers are smooth and sprightly, and 
the diction is seldom faulty. They are not much load^ with 
thought, yet, if they had been written by Addison, they would 
have ha!d admirers.” 

§17, The most powerful of the secondary poets of the epoch, 
although belonging to a different school of poetry from Pope, 
and inaugurating, one might say, another, was 
epward Edward Young. He was a fellow of All Souls* 
College, Oxford, and b^n his career unsuccessfully 
in the diplomatic service of his country. Disap¬ 
pointed in his hopes and somewhat soured in his temper, he 
took Holy Orders and was presented by bis college to the living 
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of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. Serious domestic losses intensified 
still further his natural tendency to morbid and melancholy 
reflection. His work belong, for the most part, to his later life ; 
but, before he abandoned his secular career, he had published 
one or two tragedies— Busiris (1719) had been well received at 
Drury Lane—a poem on The Last Day (1713), and a satire 
called The Love of Farne^ the Universal Passion, 
written between 1725 and 1728. This, in rhyme, 
bears a considerable likeness to the manner of Pope, 
although deficient in Pope’s exquisite gracf\ and 
neatness. In referring the vices mid follies of mankind chiefly 
to vanity and the foolish desire for applause, Young exhibits a 
false and narrow view of human nature; but there arc many ■ 
passages in this sevenfold satiie that show a strong power of 
observation and description and a keen and vigorous expression 
which, although sometimes degenerating into a tendency to 
paradox and epigram, the prevailing defect of Young’s genius, 
are not unworthy of his great conteniporar}' and model. The 
second epistle, describing the character of women, may be 
compared with Pope’s admirable work upon the same subject, 
and lose little by the comparison. But Young’s place in the 
history of English poctr>', long very high, and likely to remain 
far from unenviable, in spite of adverse criticism, is due to his 
striking and original poem called The'Comf hunt, or 
Night Thoughts (1742-44), written, for the most 
part, at Brocket Park, near his living of Wel^'n. 

This work, consisting of nine nights, or meditations, 
is in blank verse, and is full of reflections on life, death, 
immortality, and all the most solemn subjects that can engage 
the attention of the Christian and philosopher. The general 
tone of the work is sombre and gloomy, and perhaps not 
without a certain affectation. Yet, for an age whose senti¬ 
ments and sympathies were artificial, the Night Thoughts 
bad a popularity something like that of In Memoriam in our 
own. The religious character of the poem will always leave 
a certain impression; although the theological arguments are 
commonplace, and the atheist against whom Young directs 
them is not a very lively creation, yet they are not altogether 
vacuous. Young was in no sense a humorist, and 
his prevailing defect was a tendency to antithesis 
and epi|frammatic contrast. He lacked the dis¬ 
crimination which would enable him to distinguish between 
the profound and the superficial; and this want of taste 
frequently leads him into illustrations and conaparisons puerile 
rather than ingenious, as when he compares the stars to 
diamonds in a seal-ring on the Almighty’s finger. His ease in 
writin|r precluded him from kfieping up to a satisfactory level of 
elevations; he is by jerks mid starts pathetic and sublime, and 
sometimes neither. The march of his verse is always solemn 
and majestic, and a certain Miltonic character is to be discerned 
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in it; but it has little of Miltim’s rolling, thunderous melody; 
and Young, amid his most lofty bursts of declamation, is fond of 
introducing familiar expressions and images, often with great 
effect. His talent in epigram is best illustrated by the urge 
number of expressions that have passed from his writings into 
colloquial usage : ** Procrastination is the thief of time, ^ All 
men think all men mortal but themselves,” are familiar examples. 
A sort of qnaint solemnity, like the feeling produced by the 
ornament on a Gothic tomb—last century Gothic, however— 
is the leading c^iaractcr of the impression which the Night 
Thoughts are nowadays calculated to make upon the readier; 
and It is a strong proof ui Young’s genius, that the quaintness 
does not spoil the solemnity. 

§ 18. The poetry of the Scottish lowlands had, during this 
Augustan age, an admirable representative in Allan Ramsay, 
a member of a humble class, first a wigmakcr, and 
Allan afterwards a bookseller in Edinburgh. About three 
(x6^x7s 6\' years before his birth, died Francis Sempill of 
Beltrees, the last of a family which had for many 
years preserved the traditions of Scottish song. Ramsay was to 
form the link between the old bards of the Stewart epoch and 
Burns, who was born the year after his death. His disposition 
was happy, jovial, and contented, and his life was spent in 
reviving the popular taste for the old Scottish poets, and in 
editing and imitating the incomparable songs and ballads 
current among the people. He is chiefly fomous as the author 
of the pastoral poem, Ttu Gentle Shepherd^ which 
" ^ grew out of two eclogues he had written, descriptive 
of the rural life and pleasures of Scotland, and 
appeared in its complete form in 1725. It consists 
of a series of dialogues in verse, written in the melodious, 
picturesque dialect of the country, and interwoven into an im¬ 
probable, but simple and not uninteresting love-story. The 
pictures of rural life given in this pretty poem are equally 
faithful and ideal; the representation of peasant life and senti¬ 
ment which Ramsay, with the tiuc instinct of a poet, knew how 
to make strictly true to reality without a particle of vulgarity, is 
thoroughly exact; the delineatiim ch^cter is light ^d firm; 
and altogether the poem, however inferior in romantic idealism, 
is for superior in interest to the great pastorals of the Renais¬ 
sance, the Pastor FidOy the Galatea, or even Fletcher’s Fait/^ul 
Sh^nerdess. The songs which occur at intervals, although 
they may sometimes be out of place by keeping back the march 
of events, are^ for the most pi^ eminently beautiful, Ramsay 
was a charming song-writer, and many son« are scattered 
tbRHigh his vMuminous comporitions, in which he revived 
older ballads aivd added imitations or original poems of his 
own. In this way he completed-^it is in many respects, 
especially in view of the difficulty of the task, his master¬ 
piece—the merry and indecorous ballad called Chrisfs Kirh 
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upon the Green, which had been left unfinished by James 1 
of Scotland) the author The Kingis Quair. And certainly 
one cannot overrate the influence whi^ Ramsay 
exerted on the admirable lyric genius of his great 
successor, Burns. The treasures of tenderness, 
beautiful description, and sly humour which Ramsay 
cherished fiom Dunbar, James I, Sir David Lyndsay, and a 
thousand nameless bards of his nation, were concentrated into 
one splendid focus in the writings of the author of Tam o* Shanfer. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MINOR POLT.S. 

SiK Richard Dlackuore (d. 
1739), a physician in extensive prac¬ 
tice, knighted by William 111, wrote 
several epic poems, of which T^e 
Creation (1712) has been consi¬ 
dered the least uninteresting. He 
was bitterly attacked by Popie 
and his friends in the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scrihlerust chiefly on the 
ground of his Paraphase% on Job 
(1700). Johnson wrote in his de¬ 
fence, that " by the unremitted 
enmity of the wits, wliom he pro¬ 
voked more by his virtue than his 
dulness, he has been exposed to 
worse treatment than he d^erved.” 

Geohoe Granvii.le,Lord Lan.s- 
DOWNE (1667-1735), was a mtic, 
rather than a poet. Waller, whose 
f&ults he imitated, commended his 
early pieces; and Pope, whom he 
uigra to write Windsor Forest, 
styled ham “Granville the polite." 
ms verses to Mira are best known 
of his fiagitive pieces. Mira was 
Frances, Countess of Newburgh. 
Lansdowne published a compme 
edition of his poems in 1733. 

Isaac Watts (1674-174B) stands 
quite outside the dide hd Pope's 
ftiends or enemies- He was born at 
Souttempton, and received his edu¬ 
cation from a dissmiting roinismr, 1 
Tlioinas Rowe. In 1703 ne became I 
minister of the Indepradent congre-1 
gatioq at Stoke Newington, where 


he laboured, under declining health, 
till 1713. Sir Thomas Abney, of 
Abney Park, a mansion in the neigh- 
bouihood, then invited him to his 
house. Watts lived ns the guest, 
first of the baronet, and then of his 
widow, preaching ocvasionally, but 
chiefly devoting himself to study and 
literature, for the Inst thirty-six years 
of his life. He h,id great talents and 
used them in many ways, not merely 
in theologiciil writings, but in poetry 
and science. His ijogtc (1735) was 
once used as a text-book at Oxford; 
and he wrote a handbook to as- 
tronon^ and geography, TheKnaio- 
ledge efthe Heavens andEarth{tya 6 }. 
His hymns are iiell known to all Eng¬ 
lishmen—few modem hymns can 
surpass “ God moves in a mysterious 
way ” for a certain majesty of simple 
sound. At the same time, he was a 
master of the art of bathos, and 
some of his lines are rather unjustly 
held up to ridicule, He was tlie first 
man to do anything for children's 
intellectual training in a day when 
children were scarcely considered, 
and on that account he deserves 
great honour. He received his Doc¬ 
tor's d^TM from Edinbmgb in 1738. 
"Academical bonoun," said John¬ 
son, “would have mnr efvalvie jf they 
were always bestowed with equal 
judgmeuL'^ Dr. Watts' tomb is at 
Abney Park, which fs now the wdl- 
kimwn Nonconformist cemetery hi 
North Loodoii. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

* TH*?. AGE OF ANNE. 

II. ADDISON, THE ESSAYISTS, AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. 

§ I. Joseph Addison : his life. The Campaign and other early works. 
§ 9. His connection with SiK Richard Stfkle. Life of Steele. Hts 
journalistic cnturpnscs. § 3. Addison’s Cato. His marriage and 

r litical life. His death. Pope's Atficur. Character of Addison. 

4. Addison as an essayist and writer of prose. § 5. Addison as 
a poet. § 6. Sir William Temple. § 7. Francis Attbrbvry. 
§ 8. Ix)RD Sh.aktesbuky. The Characiertsites. § g . I..ORD Boling- 
BROKE. § la Bernard de Mandeville and The Fable of the 
Bees. § II. (iKOHGK Berkeley : his philosophy and its develop¬ 
ment § 12. William I.a\v. The Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. § 13. Lady Mary Wort ley Montagu's letters. 


§ I. The class of writers which forms the subject of this 
chapter is identified with the creation of a new and popular 
form of English literature, destined to exercise a 
Appea^ powerful and most beneficial influence on the 
manners and intellectual development of society. 
The mode of publication was periodical, and thus 
a number of small pampmets in journalistic form made their 
appearance, many of them cmoyin^ an iminense popularity, 
combining a small modicum of public news with a short essay 
or lively dissertation on some subject connected with morality or 
criticism, and inculcating principles of virtue in great things, 
and of good taste and politeness m the small affairs of life. The 
Essajts of Montaigne, although of a somewhat different order, 
had a great deal to do with the popular taste for this desultory 
kind of writing, which soon became general throughout Europe. 
It was, however, in England that it was first combined with the 
principle of journalism; and the first departure in this line is 
due to $ir Richard Steele, of whom we shall give some account 
presently. His most illustrious fellow-labourer in the task of 
disseminating a better tone of manners and taste for intellectual 
enjoyments among the higher and middle classes was Joseph 
Addison. Tms great writer and excellent man was 
josBPK the son of Lanedot Addison, dean of Lichfieldy a 
divine with some reputation for learning. He ^s bom 
at Milston, near Amesbury, and was Mucated at the 
Charterhousej from which he passed to Queen’s, and ultimately 
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to Magdalen College at Oxford. He distinguished himself at 
colle^ by his regular conduct, his assiduous attention to his 
studies, and his exquisite taste in Latin verse. Indeed, his 
knowl^ge of Latin literature, and especially of the poets, was 
very accurate and profound. His graceful college exercises— 
in particular, his poems on Punch and Judy (the Machina 
Gestkulantes) and on the barometer, made his reputation at 
Magdalen. His first essay in English verse was a laudatory 
poem To Mr. Drydeu (1693); and, in 1695, this was followed 
Dv an eulogy of william 111 , written in Dryden’s own strain 
of flattery. Dryden took Addison under his wing; and the 
young poet, under this august protection, published a translation 
of the fourth Georgic of Virgil, and a versified Account of 
the Greatest English Poets (1694). During these early years 
Addison was residing at Oxford; but, in 1699, Lord Somers 
procured for the rising neophyte a pension of j^soo, which 
enabled him to travel in France and Italy. He gave speedy 
proof of the advantage which he gained by this opportunity 
of employing and extending his classical and philosophical 
acquirements. During his sojourn in France he had an inter¬ 
view with the aged Boilcau, then in his sixty-fifth year, the 
patriarch of poetry and criticism, and the literary lawgiver, not 
only to his own country, but to England. King William’s death 
deprived him of his pension ; and, after his return to England 
in 1703, he passed some time in London vciy poor in purse, but 
exhibiting that dignified patience and quiet reserve which, all 
through his life, made his character so estimable. The chief 
fruit of his travels was his first prose work. Remarks oh several 
Parts of Italy (1705). In his retirement he was found out by the 
ministry, who were desirous that Marlborough’s recent 
triumphs should be worthily celebrated in verse; „ 

and Godolphin was deputed to propose to him that 
he should write a poem on the immortal campaign 
which had just terminated so gloriously—and at the same 
time, so uselessly—in the victory of Blenheim. Addison readily 
undertook the task. When the unfinished portion was shown 
to the ministers, they were in raptures; and when the whole 
poem eventually appeared (1704) under the title of The Cam¬ 
paign^ it was universally pronounced to be superior, not only 
to Boileau, but to anything that had hitherto been written 
in the same style. The verses appear to modem readers stiff 
and artificial enough, with the possible exception of that very 
ingenious passage in which Marlborough is compared to the 
destroying angel, and his successful campaign to the great 
storm of 1703. Literary services were at that time often 
rewarded with political ^vancement, and from this 
moment Addison^ career was brilliant and success¬ 


ful. He was appointed under-secretary to Sir Charies 
Hedges and secretary to Lord Wharton, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and beside these important i^ts be received at 
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diflferent times various other lucrative and honourable places. 
In 1706 he brought out a pretty opera or musical entertainment 
called Rosamond \ and it is probable that, about 
this time, he sketched out the comedy of Tho Drum¬ 
mer^ which, however, was not brought out till after 
his death. . It was then published by his friend Steele, who is 
said to have had some share in its composition. It is deficient 
in plot and in vivacity of interest; but many of the scenes show 
much comic power, and the character of Vellum, the old 
steward, is in particular extremely amusing. 

§ 2. It was about this period of his career that Addison 
embarked in the literafy venture first launched by his fiiend 
Steele, with his share in which is connected the most 
durable element of his fame. The two names are 
Mit/ biR almost inseparable, and their lives run close together. 

KirHARP Sir Richard Strelr was bom in Dublin, and had 
'(i67^i% 9V Addison’s schoolfellow at the Charterhouse. He 

went to Christ Church from school, but renaoved in 
1691 to Merton, where he stayed till 1694. His friendship 
with Addison was the abiding passion of • his life— a curious 
and most affecting mixture of veneration and love. Steele’s 
character has been injured by two of the greatest nineteenth- 
century writers—^by the unfair portrait of Macaulay and the 
affected pity of Thackeray. In money matters he was extra¬ 
vagant, nor was he altogether exempt from the common vices 
of the time. But he w<is honest and honourable. It was his 
sincere endeavour to do what was right. He was a good 
Christian and the fondest of husbands ; and, if his character 
had nothing of that somewhat frigid perfection and self- 
restraint which were Addison’s distinguishing marks, his warm 
impressionability made him at once more approachable and 
lovable. He left Oxford without any warning, to become a 
private in the Horse (ruards, and was consequently dis- 
inherited. His tirst work, however, a poem on 
sUiUer, Queen Mary’s funeral, call^ The Procession^ and 
and play- ' dedicated to Lord Cutts, a colonel in the Coldstream 
Wright. Guards, gained him a commission, and he rose to 
be captain in his patron’s regiment As an officer, he astonished 
the town by his wild extravagance; but, in the middle of it all, 
he wrote a moral and religious treatise entitled The Christian 
Hero (1701), which breathra the loftiest sentiments of piety and 
virtue and made him unpopular in his regiment To remedy 
this, and restore a just balance, he took to writing comedy. 
The Puneral^ or Grief d la Mode^ was put on the stage at 
Drury Lane in K701, and succeeded. The Lying Lover (1703) 
and she Tender Husband (1705) were failures, and Steele wrote 
only one more play. The Conscious Lovers (1722). He was a 
man of ready, it not solid talent, and, being an ardent partis^ 
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official news at a time when newspapers were still in their in- 
ffincy. He determined to pro6t by the facilities which Uiis post 
afforaed him, and to found a new sj^ies of periodicad 
which should combine ordinary intelligence with a 
series of light and agreeable essays on topics of uni- 
versal interest, likely to improve the taste, manners, 
and morals of society. It should be remarked that this was a 
period at which literary taste was at its lowest ebb among the 
middle and fashionable classes of England. Their amusements, 
when not merely frivolous, were either immoral or brutal. 
Gambling, even among women, was frightfully prevalent, and 
the sports of the men were marked with a general stamp of 
cruelty, and with an indulgence in drink little less than black¬ 
guardly. In such a state of things, intellectual pleasures and 
acquirements were regarded either with wonder or contempt. 
Fops and fine ladies actually prided themselves on their ignor¬ 
ance of spelling, and eve^ aUusion to books was scouted as 
pedantry. This was the disease which Steele desired to cure, 
and he determined to treat it, not with formal doses of moral 
declamation, but with homoeopathic quantities of good sense, 
good taste, and pleasing morality, disguised beneath an easy 
and fashionable style. In 1709 he founded TIu 
Tatler^ a small penny sheet which appeared three The 
times a week. The first number came out on 'Jatier’* 
April 12, and each henceforward contained a short 
essay, extending to about a couple of octavo pages, while 
the rest was filled up with news and advertisements. The 
popularity of this new kind of journal was instant and immense ; 
no tea-table, no coffee-house, in that age of coffee-houses, was 
without it, and the authors, working, not in the spirit of literary 
recluses, but with the ease, pleasantry, and knowledge of life of 
men about town, soon gained the attention of the class which 
they addressed. The Tatier ran on for about twenty-one months, 
and ceased on January 2,1711, but, on the following first of March, 
re-appeared as the fiir more successful and celebrated Spectator, 
The new journal was carried on upon very much the „ 
same plan, but was daily instead of tri-weekly. On sfect^iar" 
December 6, 17x2, it was discontinued, after run- »ndiu 
ning to 555 numbers, apparently from a voluntary **^“"'*- 
arrangement on the author's part rather than from any failure in 
popularity. On March 12, 1713, a third journal. The Guardian^ 
app^ed, and reached its 176th number on October i. It was 
strikingly inferior to The Spectator^ both in its originalit>' and 
in its success. It continue its existence, having revive on 
October 6, in the 57 numbers of The Englishman. .Steele fiad no 
remarkably useful helpers at this time, and his subjects became 
chiefly political. In 1714 he issued two newspapers, called The 
Lover and The Reae^t both of which fisiled. ^ TWaxds the end 
of the same year he combined with Addismi in a supplement of 
eighty nqmMrs to The Spectator, The chequered history of 
ENG. LIT. 3 E 
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Steele's journalism owes its rather melancholy variety to two 
causes. In the first place, Steele, although master of a singu¬ 
larly ready pen, was of course obliged to obtain as much 
assistance ns he could from his friends, and many writers of the 
time furnished hints and contributions—Swift, Berkeley, Eustace 
Budgell, and others. The most constant and power- 
‘tonwUiM ^til aid was supplied by Addison, who entered warmly 
with stegie't into the project, and contributed a very considerable, 
penodicau. certainly the most valuable propoition of papers, 
amounting in T^he Toiler to one-sixth, in The Spectator to nearly 
one-half, and in ' 7 '^^r Guardian to one-third of the whole quantity. 
His contributions to Ihe Spectator are usually signed with one 
of the letters composing the word Clio. When Steele was 
deprived of this valuable help, he found the labour 
suef/tu/i.. writing alone too great. The second misfortune 
which befell him was bis estr.ingement from Swift. 
The most malignant side of Swift’s militant Toryism was shown 
to Steele in his days of Whig pamphleteering, and this drcAv 
away a certain amount of support and interest from the struggling 
writer. When the Whig party came into power at Anne’s 
death, Steele was appointed supervisor of Drury Lane, and 
was knighted in 1715 ; but from this time forward his friendly 
relations with Addison suffered a gradual change until Addison’s 
death in 1719. Steele survived him for ten years. Broken in 


health and afflicted by numerous personal troubles, he died at 
Carmarthen in September, 1729. 

§ 3. In 1713 Addison brought out his tragedy of Cato, a 
solemn, cold, and pompous series of tirades in the French taste, 
constructed with a scrupulous allegiance to the 
AMism't severest rules of the classical unities. The plot is 
(171^)? totally guiltless of interest or probability, and the 
characters, including Cato himself, are simply 
frigid embodiments of rhetoiical virtue and patriotism. Their 
declamation, however, is here and there dignified and noble, 
and the hero’s famous soliloquy on suicide is a passage of 
neat eloquence, if not great dramatic merit. The tragedy, 
however, enjoyed an enormous popularity, in which its state¬ 
liness of style had, doubtless, some share; but its success was 
principally due to the eminence of its author, and to the avidity 
with which its political allusions were caught up and applied 
by furious partisans. Addison had retired from political life 
on the fall of Anne’s Whig ministers ; at her death he returned 
to office with his friends. At the end of 1715 he returned to 
\)umalism for a short time with a political paper, The Free' 
hotdery which lasted until the summer of 1716. In 1716 he 
married the Dowager Countess of Warwick. His 
married life seems to have been unhappy, or at least 
irksome. His place was with the frequenters of the 
coffee-houses and with the wits; as the husband of a fine lady, 
and the master of one of the finest houses in town, he was out 
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of his^ element. Lady Warwick was, in addition, a haughty 
and irritable woman. Addison, on the other hand, was 
diffident and placid. He had never made his 
name as an orator in the House, or as a man dF 
business in his public offices. The anecdotes which 
represent him as incapable of writing an ordinary 
business paper are probably exaggerated; but, at any rate, 
his invincible timidity prevented him from speaking with 
effect, while his extraordinary powers of conversation are said 
to have deserted him in the presence of m^rc than one or 
two hearers—and these had to be intimate friends. To 

conquer this natural shyness, and to give flow and vivacity 
to his^ ideas, he indulged, it is said, in heavy drinking,, 
both with his friends and when he wanted to write. Excessive 
drinking w'as the feshion rather than the vice of the age; 
and this, almost the only fault in Addison’s singularly blameless 
character, must be regarded with lenienev. 

In 1717 Addison became secretary 01 state in Sunderland's 
ministry—the highest office which he reached in his political 
career—and in this eminent position he showed 
the same liberality, modesty, and public spirit that 
had characterised his whole life. Nothing is more 
honourable to him than the fact that, in an age when political 
struggles were carried on with the most unscrupulous perfidy 
and intolerant violence, he should never have been induced, 
either by interest or cowardice, to desert his friends of the 
opposite party. In all his political controversies and the conduct 
of his journals, he showed a tone of candour, moderation, and 
good breeding which he was almost the first to introduce into 
political discussion. He maintained his old personal friendship 
with Sw'ift, even when the great satirist had deserted his party. 
But Addison’s political career was a mere accident; he was 
never a partisan. He held his secretaryship about eleven 
months. In 1718 he retired on an annuity of and 

determined to devote himself, in the evening of his days, to 
writing an elaborate work on the evidences pf 
Christianity. This, however, was not to be, for in ^ 

June, 1719, he was carried off by asthma and 
dropsy. His body was treated with an almost royal respect; 
he was laid in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and received a 
splendid funeral by lamplight in Westminster Abbey. 

Addison, if he had his devoted friends, made, towards the end 
of his life, a bitter enemy. Pope’s ma|[nificent and terrible indict¬ 
ment of Atticus did not appear in print till 1723, four 
years after Atticus himself was dead, when the verses Mwitti 
were printed by themselves in a miscellany published 
byCurll. The traditional view ofthe episode is that the ^ 

quarrel lay ^ on the side of Pope’s malignity and insincerity; and 
nobody who knows anything of the two men and dieir characters 
can deny that this is very likely. Pope looked on Addison, the 

• 3 E a 
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head of a literary clique which was very exclusive in its treatment 
dF young authors, with jealousy and suspicion. When Tickdl, a 
member of Addison’s inner circle, made the publication of his own 
version of p^ of Homer coincide with that of Pope’s, one cannot 
wonder that Pope felt some annoyance. ^ On the otner hand, it 
is easy to dismiss Pope’s frivolous suspicion that Addison, in 
advising him to leave the first sketch of The Rape of the 
without emendation, was acting disingenuously and masking 
envy under the dis^ise of friendly counsel. In the end, of all 
the accusations v^bich Pope cast at his memory, Addison might 
plead guilty to none save the venial fault of loving to surround 
himself with an obsequious circle of literary admirers; the rest 
must be put down to that spitefulness which was inseparable 
from Pope’s nervous and sensitive temper. Addison’s character 
seems to have approached, as nearly as the frailties 
^ and imperfections of human nature will allow, an 
ehara^er. jdeal Standard. The weaknesses of good men are, 
however, strongly marked; and, mingled with Addi¬ 
son’s modesty and religion, there was not a little of the prig. 
The story of his sending on his deathbed for Lord Warwick, 
his stepson and former pupil, and telling him that he had desired 
his presence to show him how a Christian can die, is a proof of 
this ; and the impression which this object-lesson left on Lord 
Warwick, if we are to judge from his subsequent career, was the 
reverse of encouraging. 

§ 4. Of Addisoirs works, it is the prose portion alone which 
gives him the right to his very high place in the English litera¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century; and, of his prose 
writings, almost exclusively those essays whi^ he 
contributed to The Tatler^ Spectator^ and Guardian. 
They deal with an immense variety of subjects. Although we 
know that Swift may, in some cases, have supplied the original 
suggestion, yet enough, and more^ than enough, remains to 
prove the richness and inventiveness of Addison’s 
T*r*^**j' genius; and, even were this not so, their style 

^nd treatment would still place them among the 
masterpieces of fiction and criticism. The essays 
certainly met the popular demand for daily variety. There are 
parables like The Vision of Mirza^ fancies like the transmigra¬ 
tions of the monkey, feats of imagination like the passage on 
the judgment of women in Hades ; there are calm meditations, 
astronomical musings, or reflections in Westminster Abbey; 
there are playful mock-criticisms, descriptions, sometimes mildly 
satirical, of Mr. Penkethman, the puppet-show, or the Opera; 
and all these arc mingled together wiu noble appreciations of 
the balf>neglected grandeur*^ Milton, or of the nrae, eneigetic 
splendour of Ckety Chase, Nothing is too high and nothing too 
low to fitmish matter tor reflection; from the frishions of the day 
to the fundamental principles of morality and religion, every¬ 
thing is treated with the same sense of fitness and proportion. 


Addison' 

Estnjft. 
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Addison was long held up to admiration as finest model 
of eleg^t and idiomatic English prose, and, even in later 
days, when a more florid style became the fashion, 
his singular clearness and admirably good taste 
were still recognised. To compare him with Swift 
would be useless*; the imagination and methods of the two were 
so utterly different; but, when it comes to a question of prose style, 
there is no question that the verdict is on Addison’s side. His 
great distinction is that, with a very serious moral on the end of 
his pen, he has nevertheless given his prose an q^se and lightness 
which, at first sight, is incompatible with the province of a moral 
essay. It has just that apparent superficiality which would attract 
the casual re^er, and yet experience reveals in it a depth an(^ 
colour which, in the prose of Addison’s age, are not very familiar. 

The immortality of The Spectator is, however, due to Sir Roger 
de Coverley. The age of The Tatler^ The Spectator^ and The 
Guardianf was the age of clubs in England. Steele „ . _ _ 
also, in order to ^ve his journals a vivacity and t a t ffr" 
individuality of their own, ascribed them to some sirRog^ 
fictitious editor, the philosophic spectator of the 
gaieties and follies of society—Isaac Bickerstaff, or the short¬ 
faced gentleman. None of these inventions are very memor¬ 
able, save one. Mr. Spectator, the short-faced gentleman 
himself, with his somewhat satirical but good-humour^ interest 
in all that goes on round him, introduces himself as connected 
with an imaginary club, consisting of representatives of the chief 
classes in town and rural society. Sir Andrew Freeport is the 
type of the merchant. Captain Sentry of the soldier, Sir Roger 
de Coverley of the old-fashioned count^ gentleman. Will Honey¬ 
comb of the man of fashion and pleasure—all linked together 
by Mr. Spectator. Steele was probably the inventor of these 
types ; and, for the most part, the impression which they leave 
is merely the pleasure to be derived from a chapter of excellent 
and fluent prose. Sir Roger de Coverley, however, with his 
adventures and surroundings, forms a perfectly finished picture, 
in form forecasting Sir Walter Scott, in its humour recalling 
Cervantes himself. Indeed, the lovable combination of virtues 
and foibles in the old squire is an instance of humour in its 
highest and most delicate perfection. Sir Roger’s visit to 
London, his conduct at the club, his expedition by water to 
Westminster Abbey, his remarks on the statues and curiosities 
which he saw there, are all treated with the same caressinjg 
touch. Even better known than this is Mr. Spectamr’s visit 
to the old knight’s Gothic mansion. Sir Roger s exhibition of 
his picture-gaUery, his behaviour in church and upon the bench 
of tne quorum, his long-standing amour with the widow. These 
traits of character, with the inimitable sketches of the depen¬ 
dents, the chaplain, the butler, and. Will Wimble, the poor 
relation, must place Addison voy high among the great obrervers 
and painters of human nature. 
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§ 5. Addison’s poetry, although rated very highly in his own 
time, has suffered the usual fftte of contem^rary success. In 
Latin verse, he wrote with an elegance and classic 
purity of style which has seldom been reached by 
^ other scholars. Nevertheless, like all modem writers 

of Latin poetry, with the exception of Milton and Vincent 
Bourne, Addison is merely the compiler of a skilful crn/a, 
and reprodr ces thought with a barrenness which is the fatal 
accompaniment of work in a foreign language. The English 
songs in Rosamond are very pleasing and musical; and, had 
he continued to* write onera, ne would undoubtedly have left 
something which rival authors would have found it difficult 
to surpass. Perhaps the sacred portion of his verse is likely 
His hymns remembered longest. His hymns, with their 

lofty, contemplative piety, and the fine, simple 
severity of their style, are certainly, for the early part of 
the eighteenth century, remarkable productions. The majestic 
version of Psalm xix, beginning ** The spacious firmament on 
high,” is one of the finest hymns in English; and a lyric 
tuned to a lower key, “ When all Thy mercies, O my God, my 
rising soul surveys,” has enjoyed a long popularity, due, perhaps, 
less to its literary merit than to its tone of sincere devotion. 

Addison’s earlier and more ambitious poems, even 
**'cluding the once popular Campaign, have little to 
^ distinguish them from the vast mass of regular, 
frigid, irreproachable verse which was poured forth 
under the influence of Pope and the classical school. Pope, 
by virtue of his great genius and its perfect adaptability to this 
style of poetry, stands apart from the rest; but Addison, with 
his artificially polished metres, is the very type of a refined 
mediocrity attained by mechanical means. Of course, such 
purely automatic address was fatal to any vigour or originality 
of invention. 

S 6. The name of Sir William Temple really belongs to an 
earlier generation than that of Pope or Addison, and he was 
dead nearly three } ears before Anne began to reign; 
Sir William but his connection with the literature of his day 
Allies him with the great wits of the century whose 
beginning he did not live to see. Swift was his 
relative and dependent; his own name is linked, not very 
much to its credit, with Bentley’s; and, finally, these accidents 
of his later life are really all that is definitely interesting about 
him. He wrote no book that made his name—simply a number 
of desultory tracts and essays and a bundle of charming love- 
letters. He was the son of Sir John Temple, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland; he was at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; 
and, after a long and trying courtship, in whi^ he displayed 
great affection and constancy, he married Dorothy Osrome^ 
the daughter of a Royalist knight. Although he himself was 
nominally a Puritan, he went over to the King's side after the 
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Restoration, and was employed ft>r several years in the diplo¬ 
matic service. He was perhaps the most brilliant diplomatist 
of an age whose foreign politics were sufficiently 
shifty and intricate, and it was he who negotiated 
with de Witt the Triple Alliance. But Temple was ** 
timid and selfish, delicate and self-indulgent; and, while still 
little more than a middle-aged man, he retired from the active 

e olitical life of that stormy and factious period, and amused 
imself, first in his villa at Sheen, and afterwards at his 
lovely retreat of Moor Park, near Farnham, with gardening 
and the beUes lettres^ pursuing eveo'thing with S pompous affec¬ 
tation which the result scarcely justified. However, his con¬ 
temporaries were vastly impressed by the magnificence of his , 
manners and the memory of his diplomatic career, 
and gave extravagant praise to his Essays^ which 
were easy and graceful, but not very profound, aryo/mim 
They were published in two parts (1680 and 1692) 
under the title of Miscellanea. 'I'emple observed 
things accurately ; he was not insensible to the beauties of 
nature ; and he always nrote like a gentleman—and these par¬ 
ticulars, taken together, sum up the merit of his work. It is, 
however, an unfortunate circumstance that he chose to play 
the classical scholar, as well as the man of taste, in introducing 
the unprofitable controversy of the ancients and moderns (sec 
Notes and Illustrations to this chapter) into England. His essay, 
Of Ancient and Afodcin Lcarninf^, showed a childish ignorance 
and presumption that met its reward at the hands of Bentley, 
and deserved even more contempt than it actually received. 

§ 7. No name, among the brilliant circle which surrounded 
Pope and Swift, is mnic remarkable than that of FRANCIS 
Ati’ERDURY, the Tory and Jacobite Bishop of 
Rochester, a man of great intellectual activity^ of ^kancis ^ 
considerable, though by no means profound learning, 
and of a violent, imperious, and restless temper. He 
was educated at Westminster and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Without being at all (;^uarrelsome, he had a fondness for con¬ 
troversy, and his virgin effort was directed against Obadiah 
Walker, the Romanist Master of University College. Some 
years later he entered, on behalf of his pupil, Boyle, into the 
Bentley controversy. The reply to Bentley, of which he was 
the principal author, was considered by the fashionable and 
unlearned world to have demolished completely his adversary’s 
arguments. Atterbury’s eloquence, polite learning, and bis 
constant defence of the rights of Convocation, gained him 
speedy preferment in the Church. From the archdeaconry 
of Totnes he rose to the deanery of Carlisle; and from Carlislo 
he went to Christ Church. At Christ Church his politics and 
his overbearing temper soon excited general confiision. How¬ 
ever, in 1713, he was made Bishop m Rochester and dean of 
Westminster, and became conspicuous as one of the mainstays 
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of the extreme Tory parly in the House of Lords. His appoint¬ 
ment had been the work of a Tory ministry, and, on the fall of 
Harley’s coalition, he was not unnaturally regarded 
Court paity with suspicion. He had been 
known as an ardent supporter of the project for 
reinstating the Pretender at the death of Queen Anne; and, at 
the beginning of George I’s reign, he engaged in a secret 
corresponde ice with the Jacobites abroad. In his difficult 

g osition his conduct cannot be severely blamed, but it laid 
im open, at least, to a charge of treason. In 1722 he was 
attainted of tfeasonab'^ practices by a Bill of pains and 
penalties, deprived of his bishopric, and condemned to exile. 
He went abroad, first to Brussels, then to Paris, and ultimately 


to Montpellier. The Pretender invited him to Rome, but he 
refused to go. All through his political misfortunes his attach¬ 
ment to his own Church was sincere; and, to the end of his 
life, he never resigned his title to the see of Rochester. His 
HUcharac - character, with its warm affections -and 

ter : its in - friendships, was a strange contrast to his truculent 
kuenceon attitude in public affairs. He was Pope’s most 
MtwnttHg. iutijna.te friend, and guided him with wise and 
valuable literary counsel; and there arc few stories more 
pathetic than the anecdote of his dying daughter’s long journey 
from England to Toulouse to receive his blessing, to take the 
last sacrament at his hands, and to die in his embrace. As a 
critic, his judgment was sound, although he was, of course, a 
more fervent admirer of Restoration poetry and its artificial 
tendency than more recent writers ; and his estimate of Waller’s 


work in English verse, exaggerated to a modem reader, reflects 
the opinion of his day. At the same time he was not hindered 
by his political ardour from fully appreciating the genius of 
Milton. His own style, in the fragments which he left, is 
exceptionally clear, and reads with a colloquial ease; and it 
is to be regretted that his public ambition and intrigue pre¬ 
vented him from bequeathing to us more than a few sermons, 
speeches, and scattered criticisms. 

§8 . Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was the grandson of Charles I I’s unprincipled chancellor, and 
the pupil of his grandfather’s great proti^i^ John 
Sh^ptbs- Locke. His literary reputation, of a peculiar kind 

comparatively obscure ; but, 
(I ^ moralist and metaphysician, and as a model 

of elegsuit and classical, though somewhat unequal^ prose, he 
stands very high. He seems, fr^om a certain consciousness of 
his rank, to have abstained from publishing very much. He 
was singularly cultured and refined, and spoke with authority 
upon aesthetic questions; in &ct, his chosen position 
was that cf a competent dabbler. Nevertheless, he 
^/j.. thought more deeply than he wrote. In spite his 
early training at the ieet of Locke, he attached hinw 
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self to an opposite schocd of thought, and is, in effect, the 
chief of the ^oup ^ writers who are known as the English 
deists. His scepticism was modified, however, by a Platonism 
which he probalily received from the study of Cudworth and 
his school. While the whole tendency of his mind was specu¬ 
lative and enquiring, his Platonism raised his moral standard 
to a higher plane, ^ave a solidity to his thought, and an 
eloquence to his style which they could not have attained 
otherwise. In 1711 he gathered his occasional pieces 
into three volumes, which he called Characterisliis of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, and Titnes. The treatises 
which it contained had, for the most part, been 
published between 1699 and 1710. Their style is not always at' 
Its best, for at times it has an ambitious and affected flavour; 
but its Platonic manner, in the dialogue called The Moralists, 
is eloquent and lucid. His great ethical principle . . 

Mras an insistence on the morality of human nature; 
he maintained that in man there was a distinct theirnA- 
moral sense which enabled him to distinguish 
almost instinctively between good and evil actions. ^ 
Whether he was, as has been argued, the discoverer of this 
theory or not, it had its influence upon contemporary thought; 
and the French encyclopaedists found that his tentative and 
alloyed deism fiimished their own more thorough-going systems 
with important suggestions. An even more direct result of his 
philosophy, on its more positive side, is to be seen in Pope’s 
Essay on Man. 

§ 9. Henry Saint-John, Viscount Botjngbroke, who also 
pos^ as a deist, was, in his writing, as really superficial as 
Shaftesbury affected to be. As a statesman and 
orator no one could have had a more brilliant and LordBol- 
meteoric career than this accomplished debauchee, [r/TS-trsi). 
who, after passing through Eton and possibly Christ 
Church, and acquainting himself with the worst ways of the 
town, took to politics and at once established his reputation as 
an eloquent partisan. From 1700 to 1715 he took 
part in public affairs, first as a private member, then HUpoiUkai 
as secretary of war. In 1710, as secretary of state, 
he was Harley’s colleague in the brilliant and ill-fated 
coalition which Swift helped so vigorously; and, meanwhile, he 
joined in the diversions of the coterie which surrounded Potc. 
We have already, in speakings of Swift, said something of tne 
disaster which befell Harley’s ministry. Harley and Btflingbroke 
could not agree ; the Tory coalition melted ; Bolingbroke, like 
Atterbury, engwed in a treasonable corresTOndence with the 
Court of Saint-C^rmain’s, and, to escape the dangers of a fonqal 
im peachment, was oblige to go into exUe. I^s unpimularity 
was uicreased by the part which be had taken in the Peace of 
Utrecht. In France he actually entered the service of the 
Pretender, but was soon dismissed through intrigue, and, on 
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receiving a pardon, returned to England in 1723. He again flung 
himself heart and soul into political life, and became Walpole’s 
chief opponent. After Walpole’s fall, he again 
Hu later retired to France, and amused the declining years 
of his life with political, moral, and philosophical 
writing. In his last years he was again in England, living 
at Battersea, and published (1749) his letters on the Spirit of 
Patriotism^ and his Idea of a Patriot King^ which, some years 
before, he had given in ms. to Pope. When he found, after 
Pope’s death, thjit the poet, contrary to a solemn promise, had 
caused a number of co^ 'es to be printed, he aftected great 
anger, and so bequeathed a celebrated scandal to literary 
annals. Of his other works, his Letter to Sir William 
Wyndham (written 1777), in defence of his political conduct, 
and his Letters on the Study and Use of History^ written in 
France (1735), are the most important. His style is lo^, self- 
BoHitebrak^s '™portant, and oratorical, but his philosophical in- 
^ difference to the usual objects of ambition is, to 
fhtiue^icai every reader who knows anything about the man, 
posttioH. impertinent pose. It was to Bolingbrokc that 

Pope dedicated his Essay on Man ; and, without doubt, the 

I ioet, who was not so able a philosopher as to see clearly the 
ogical result of his speculations, owed some of his ideas to 
Bolingbroke, and still more to Shaftesbury. At all events, it 


took a considerable effort of sophistry on Warburton’s part to 
reconcile the Essay on Man with orthodoxy. Bolingbrolce was 
not merely a deist, but an acknowledged atheist. His writings 
against revealed religion, consisting chiefly of letters to his 
friends, including Pope, were bequeathed by him to the infidel 
publisher David Mallet, who brought them out, with Boling- 
broke’s other works, in 17$4. His attacks on Christianity, 


although the brilliance of their author’s career gave them some 
importance, are not very serious; nor can they be regarded 
as more than the impudent by-play of a wit whose self-conceit 
led him to think himself a patron and creditor of philosophy. 

§ 10. Bernard Mandeville has won his doubtful reputa¬ 
tion as a disturbing factor in the philosophical society of his 
time. He was born and educated in Holland, and 


Bernard settled as a small physician in London. With a 
considerable amount of humour and a larger stock 
of indecent cynicism, he became a pamphleteer, and, 
from 1700, or earlier, to his death, prepared an unsavoury* legacy 
for posterity. Most of this is fbnunately forgotten, but his Fable 
of the Bees was continually before the public. This 
**T^ persistent little book was, in its original form^ a clumsy 
’ poem called The Grumbling Hive (1705), and told 
the story of a hive of vicious bees, whose jHTC^perity, 
depending on their vices, was ruined cm their beconung virtuous. 
MandeviUe added prose digressions to his apologue in 1714, and, 
on finding that the public was widcing up to the theory which it 
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published it in a much augmented form, in 1723, under 
the title of The Fable of the Beesy or Prrtmte Vices Public 
Benefits. This appeal to notoriety was a great success. The 
book was prosecuted. Berkeley attacked it in Alciphron. and 
William Law published scathing Remarks upon it. Mandeville 
was not afiSicted with acute sensitiveness, and the complaints of 
the virtuous caused him only to blaspheme the more in subse¬ 
quent editions, each of which augmented the book until, in its 
posthumous form, it became a very considerable treatise and 
attained the proportions of a manual of social |thics. Mande¬ 
ville wrote well and vividly, with an unsparing real¬ 
ism which recalls Swift from time to time; but he 
had absolutely no standard of morality, and, when 
his object was not purely to annoy people, stood on the lowest 
ground of expediency. His impish coarseness amused itself at 
the expense of Shaftesbury’s superiority and supercilious culture, 
and his satire always returned to this mark, which, it must be 
owned, was rather obvious. No greater contrast could exist 
than this between the exclusive sceptic, who wrote about virtue 
in the most meditative of styles, and the popular cynic, who 
recommended vice in the broadest language of his day. 

§ II. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloync, has a name to 
which his attack on Mandeville forms but a small contribution. 
He was an Irishman, a native of Kilkenny, and a 
scholar of Kilkenny College. A great part of his George 
early life, from 1700 to 1713, was spent at Trinity (i«5-i75^. 
College, Dublin, where he obtained a fellowship. 

During these thirteen years, he built up his metaphysical system, 
which he developed in three successive works, an Essay towards 
a New Theory of Vision (1709), The Principles tif Human 
knowledge {17 lo), and Hylas and Philonous^ a scries of Platonic 
dialogues (1713). At twenty-eight he came to London, and won 
golden opinions from Pope and Swift, who both extolled the 
perfection of his intellect and character. The next eight years 
of his life were passed, for the most part, in foreign travel, and 
he did not return to Ireland till 1721. In 1724 he was appointed 
to the deanery of Derry, and resigned his fellowship. However, 
Derry saw very little of him, for, just about this time, 
he conceived the plan of establishing an university . 
or missionary college in the Bermudas, with the idea 
of civilising and converting the Carib savages. He 
pressed it with great energy, and, having succeeded in obtaining 
a grant of ;£20,oo(>—which was never paid him—from Parliament, 
he married a wife, and, in 1728, started for America. For three 
years afterwards the dean of Derry chose Rht^e Island for the 
centre of his operations, presumably with the intention of being 
able to start for the “ stiU-vex’d Bermoothes ” at a moment’s 
notice. However, the Government did nothing for him; and 
the only result of Berkeley's self-imposed exile was Alciphron^ 
or the Minute Philosi^kerf which he published on his return 
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to England (1732). In 1734 he was made Bishop of Cloyne, 
and went back, after neai^ ten years’ absence, to Ireland. 

At Cloyne he proved himself a model bishop, and 
spent his time in more projects for the good of 
humanity. The chief of these was the propagation of 
tar-water, for which, on account of its legendary properties, he 
developed a positive mania. Tar-water was the main subject of 
his great book, 5 '/m, which he published in 1744—a most extra- 
ordina^ work, starting from the nature and properties of his 
favourite beverage, and reaching splendid heights of meta¬ 
physical speculation, 'n 1752 his health failed, and he went 
to Oxford, where he lived for six months, dying quietly and 
without any pain in January, 1753. In all £ng- 
c^racter. literature there is scarcely another instance 

of a man who, by his perfect goodness, so fascinated 
everybody. George II, not an impressionable monarch, refused 
to accept his resignation of Cloyne ; and all the wits and states¬ 
men of his day seem to have felt the charm of his personality. 

As a philosopher, the place which he occupies is 
.. most distinguished; as a philosopher who combined 

^ ^ literary style with his philosophy, his place, in 

English, is absolutely unique. His work divides itself into 
three periods. During the first of these he was in resi¬ 
dence at Dublin, working out his famous theory of the phe¬ 
nomenal nature of matter. The foundation of his 
theory was laid in the study of Locke, but, in its 
superstructure, there is a wide divergence from 
Locke’s incipient materialism. The whole aim of 
Berkeley’s teaching was to establish a perpetual contact between 
the senses of man and the eternal and unthinkable—^that is, in 
short, to break down material barriers between the spirit of man 
and God. There is a prevalent misapprehension, perhaps only 
natural, that Berkeley attacked the qualities and accidents of 
matter—its weight, hardness, etc.—^but, as a matter of fact, his 
real position is, not that our touch or sight are delusions, but 
that the things which we touch and see are symbols of some¬ 
thing spiritual and eternal. This naturally brought him into 
conflict with the materialists and deists, and the book of his 
^ second period, Alciphron, the set of dialogues written 
Aki^ron" jq pj^ode Island and supposed to take place there, is 
primarily controversial, and is an attack upon the 
** minute philosophers ” of the day. Shaftesbury and Mandeville 
are, with Berkeley, in the same boat; the educated scepticism 
of the one and the callous unbeli^ of the other, mutually 
repellent, are, to his ideal standard, equally detestable, the same 
... thing under opposite names. Thirdly, in Siris^ the 
(1744) : doctrines of his early period are again stated; but he 

is now more completely under the influence of Plato; 
and the great value of the book lies in its magnificent 
rhapsodies of ideausm, in which he approaches his master’s 
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style more nearly than any other philosopher. It is in Siris, 
that quaint e]q>ansion of an eccentricity into a metaphysical 
treatise, that we can lay aside the outer obscurities cf Berkeley’s 
philosophy, and recognise him as a master of English prose, 
unique in his own age and in his own kind of writing. 

§ 12. Mandeville’s other opponent, William Law, has been 
treated with very little consideration by posteriw. He was a 
High Churchman and a nonjuror, and was therefore 
not much admired in his own day; while, in later Wiluah 
years, he embraced a form of mysticism which, to 
men of his own school of thought, was incompre¬ 
hensible, and is always likely to commend itself only to a veiy 
small minorit)'. He was bom at Kings Cliffe, on the Rutlanii- 
shire edge of Northamptonshire, where his father was a grocer. 
At Cambridge he became a fellow of Emmanuel, took Holy 
Orders, and was in residence till the year of great changes, 
1714, when he was deprived of his fellowship. After this he 
seems to have lived a rather unsettled life until, some twelve 
years later, he became tutor to the father of Gibbon 
the historian. In 1729 he published his famous 
treatise, A Serious Call to a Dc^'out and Holy Life. Law and 
He returned to Emmanuel, during his stay with the 
Gibbons, as tutor to his pupil. When his pupil’s 
father died he left the family’s house at Putney and lived in 
Northamptonshire, first at Thrapston, and then at Kings Cliffe, 
where he passed the rest of his life in spiritual meditation and 
philanthropy. His household consisted of himself, Miss Hester 
Gibbon, who was a sister of his pupil^ and Mrs. Hutcheson, a 
lady who had come under his spiritual influence. It was during 
this period that he attached himself to the doctrines of Jacob 
Behmen, the German mystic, and wrote his own mystical 
treatises. But; for the ordinary student of English literature. 
Law remains pre-eminently the author of the Serious 
Cally the finest devotional treatise in English since ^cSi»' 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living. In its style there is (1799). 
no fine rhetoric : Law wrote simply and directly, 
with an admirably restrained command of humour and satire. 
His recommendations for the devout and holy life ” are rigorous, 
for he was a stringent ascetic with a firm belief in his own 
asceticism; and, consequently, his manual, among books of 
discipline, takes a prominent place for austerity. Its great 
literary icharm is its representation of various typ^ of the 
religious" and worldly life under the form of portraits; its appeal 
to the reader is therefore more direct and concrete. The con¬ 
trasted characters of the two sisters, Flavia the worldling and 
Miranda the anchorite, are cases in point. It is xemvkable 
that the book had a strong influence on three people so different 
as Dr. Johnson, John Wesley, and John Keble. At any rate, 
had this been Law’s only wor^ it would have made his name. 
In the history of controversy he is chiefly remembered by his 
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Remarks (1724) on MandeviUe’s book, and his Zeiiers to the 
Bishop of Bangor (1717-19). The Letters are'fine specimens 
of controversial writing, indignant, intolerant with 
Law't the fust intolerance that springs from conviction, and 
cmtJmerty, moocls of dignified prose. Law was no great meta¬ 
physician ; where philosophy was concerned, he was 
a reactionary; and he placed Locke, the materialists, and the 
deists under the same condemnation. But he was a man of 
unusual acuteness of observation ; his mind worked rapidly and 
clearly; and, vihatevcr the subject was on which he wrote he 
cloth^ it in the same \ .gorous, plain language—a style which, 
to-day, in spite of its accidental quaintnesses, has a curiously 
modem effect. 

§ 13. Law can hardly be said to belong to this or any other 
period, so utterly does he stand by himself in the history of 
IadyMarv Beyond the fact that he was the con- 

temporaiy of Pope, Swift, and Addison, he has 
Montagu nothing in common with them. With Lady Makv 
(1689-1762). WoRTLEY Montagu we leave metaphysics and 
theology and return to polite letters and Pope’s coterie. Lady 
Mary’s distinction is that of a letter-writer. She was the 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke and Earl of Kingston and 
Marquess of Dorchester—^tnese titles, however, were accumulated 
at various times after her birth. As a child she was remark¬ 
ably clever, a great reader and student, and probably owed 
more to her own private studies than to the irregular tuition of 
Bishop Bumet, for whom, before she came of age, she translated 
Epictetus’ Enchiridion (1710). Her accomplishments were sup¬ 
plemented by her good looks, and, when she was only eight 
years old, the Kit-Cat club is said to have elected her a toast, 
to her intense delight. In 1712 she secretly married 
and eloped with Mr. Edward Wottley Montagu, 
a grave and saturnine diplomatist, with whom a 
fashionable beauty could have had little in common. She 
accompanied her husband, in 1716, on his embassy to the Porte, 
and described her travels over Europe and the East in those 
delightfiil letters, which were circulated in manuscript and 
not published till 1763, the year after her death. She was the 
first traveller who gave a familiar, picturesque, and animat^ 
account of Oriental society, and particularly of the internal life 
and manners of the harem in tne seraglio, to which hear sex 
and her high position gave her unusual facilities of access. 
She returned from her travels in 1718. In 1739 she separated, 
with mutual consent, from her husband, and went to Italy, 
where she lived till his death. Her own took place the year 
afrer at her town house in €reorge Street, Hanover Square. 

The separation was due probably to the fret that 
, she and her husband were totally uftsuited, and not 

tp any bitter quarrel; they continued to correspond 
poTitely, but never saw ench other again. Her son 
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was, however, the cause of some unhappiness to her: his 
talents were considerable, but the vices hnd eccentricities of 
his singular and adventurous career were those of a madman. 
Her daughter’s affection, however, may have compensated 
for the trouble which her son gave her. Her nature was 
neither warm nor affectionate, and she looked her &orrow.s in 
the face with a philosophicsil equanimity; but she felt for 
her daughter all the tenderness that she could bestow, and 
wrote to her some of her most lively and amus- „ 
ing letters. Admirable common-sense, observi»tion, 
vivacity, extensive reading without a trace of pedantry, and a 

J ileasant tinge of half-playful sarcasm, are the distinguishing 
eatures of Lady Mary’s correspondence. Her style is perfec- ‘ 
tion; it has the simplicity and elegance of perfect breeding, 
and, at the same time, the ease of the thorough woman of the 
world. She is, of course, not always delicate—but delicacy was 
not the virtue of her age, and nothing in her career had 
encouraged it. But she had seen so much, had met so many 
remarkable persons, and had had such excellent opportunities 
of judging them, that she is always sensible and amusing. One 
' naturally compares her letters with those of Madame ., 

de Sdvign^, but the comparison is even more mtht^ 
strikingly a contrast. Lady Mary had none of that letters 0/ \ 
intense and even morbid maternal affection which - 

Madame de Sdvignd shows in every line of her letters ^ 
to Madame de Grignan, nor did she worship the Court with 
‘ that adoration with which every writer of the Louis XIV epoch 
invested its fetich. In wit and animation, in the power of hitting 
off, by a few felicitous touches, a character or a scene, it is 
difficult to assign the palm of superiority. Lady Mary’s intellect 
was unquestionably far higher, and her literary development was 
wider. She could reason and draw inferences where Madame 
de Sdvignd could only gossip, although with the most charming 
prattle in the world. The successful introduction of 
inoculation for the small-pox is mainly to be attri- ^^,naUty. 
buted to Lady Mary’s intelligence and courage. She 
had seen it practised in Turkey, and, knowing the excellent 
result, tried the ex|)eriment upon her own child, and with 
admirable constancy resisted the furious opposition of bigotry 
and intolerance to the bold innovation. She was at one time 
the intimate friend of Pope, and the object of his 
most ardent flattery ; but a violent quarrel occurred 
between them which put an end to the friendship. 

Pope is supposed to have admired her with a super¬ 
fluous warmth, and the lady to have received his advances with 
a contemptuous ridicule wmch transformed his ardour into the 
most bitter and persevering malignity. In addition to her 
letters, I^y Mary was the author of a small coUectioii 'Of 
miscellaneous poems wMch have the ease, r^ularity,'and 
fluency distinctive of the Tighter verse of the day, hnd ani tinged 
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with a lax epicureanism, sometimes very happily expressed. 
One of the strongest contrasts between the social conmtion of 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is to be 
found in the comparison between the tone and topics of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s memoirs, and the gay, worldly, satirical letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Both the one and the other 
show us types of female character modified -by the respective 
influences ot the two so strongly contrasted epochs. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A.—MINOR PROSE WRITERS, 
(r.) Rssavists, etc. 

Ei'stace Budgell (1685-1737), a 
cousin and friend of Addison, who 
obtained for him many important 
posts under Government. He con- 
tributeil to The Spectator all those 
papers which are signed X., and 
was supposed to have assisted the 
deist Tindal in his momentarily 
notorious works. Budgell lost all 
his fortune in the South Sea bubble 
and in unsucce&sful attempts to gain 
a seat in Parliament, and became a 
ruined man. He was accused, too, 
and with only too good reason, of 
having forged Tindal's will in his 
own favour. We find an allusion to 
this charge in Pope:— 

“ l.et Budgell chaigc low Grub Street 
on his guill, 

And write whate’er he pleased—except 
his will.” 

, Hls circumstances at last became 
desperate, and he committed suicide, 
leaping from a boat at London 
Bri^e. In his house was found 
a slip of paper on which was 
written— 

“What Cato did and Addison 
apfnofed 

Cannot be wrong.” 

Budgell, from 2733 to 1735, published 
on ms own account a weekly perio 
dical called Tkt B«, 

£ »nr Hughes ( x & pj - vna ) oon- 
tted a few pemers to Tm Toiler, 
Spedaior, and Guar^on. He also 
IMiblished some miscdlaneous poems, 
atragedycaUed TheSiegetf Iktmas- 


cus (1730), several translations from 
the French, and an edition of 
Spenser's works (1715). 

Mary De La Riviere Manley 
(1672-1734), the daughter of Sir 
Roger Manley, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the castles of Jersey from 1667 
to 1674, does not occupy a very 
respectable place in the literature of 
her age. Although probably more 
sinned against than sinning, she did 
not go out of the way tu observe 
the ordinary proprieties of the belles 
lettreK, She began her career as a 
dramatist (1696), and her first plays 
were well reoeiv^. Her iwpularity, 
however, waned, and, falling into 
poverty, she adopted the tr^e of 
scandalous memoir writer. The 
New Atalantis (1709) was a bitter, 
disreputable, and amusing satire on 
the political and social leaders of 
the time, and brought her into an ac¬ 
quaintance with Swift, who handed 
over to her the editorship of The 
Examiner. She managed the paper 
from the middle of 1711 until 17x3. 
It is satisfactory to know that her 
unhappy life ended more or less 
quietly; a London alderman, named 
^ber, took compassion on her, 
and offered her a home in his 
house, where she spent her last 
days. 

(a.) METAPHYSiaANS AND 

Theologians. 

Samuel Clarke (i675-x7a9) was 
a native of Norwidi, was Mucated 
at Calus Collefe, Cambridge, and 
becaipe ehaplain to Bishop Moore 
of Norwich, His eaiUest worte was 
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a translation of Robault’s Physics 
(1695), which he augmented two 
years later, tevlsi^ it by comparison 
with the Newtonian phuoso^y. In 
170X he was presents to the living 
d Drayton, near Norwich; and, in 
1704 and\Z705. was Boyle lecturer. 
His lectjra on The Being and 
Attributes^ Qod and The Obliga¬ 
tions Natural Religion form his 
nio^ important .contnbution to 
metaphysical hterature. Veiy soon 
after delivering these he was ap¬ 
pointed a royal chaplain and 
rector of Sb James’, Westminster. 
His treatise on The Scripture Doc¬ 
trine of^ the Trinity {1712) caused 
some stir in Convocation. Clarke’s 
views were distinctly of an Unita¬ 
rian type, as a philosophical Low 
Churenman he was naturally at¬ 
tracted by the deism of his day; and 
his metaphysics, of course, had u 
strong influence on his theology. 
Perhaps a more fortunate contnbu¬ 
tion to philosophy was his corre¬ 
spondence with Leibnits, in which he 
defended the Newtonian philosophy. 
'I'his was published in 1717, the 
year after Leibnitz’ death. Among 
his remaining works are his para¬ 
phrases of the Gospels (1701-a) and 
his seventeen sermons, partly meta¬ 
physical and partly practical (1724). 
In 1727 he refus^ to accept the 
mastership of the Mint. Although 
one cannot deny to Clarke the virtue 
of ability, he was not one of the 
great metaphysicians. His doctrine 
that the rule of virtue consists in the 
fitness of things, or in thdr "con- 
gruity of relation,” which neglects 
the distinction and prior discernment 
of good things from bad, was con¬ 
demned by Butler and later moralists 
as too limited and confined. His 
style is neither very simple nor veiy 
difficult; its tendency is to be plain 
and vigorous; it is, however, seldom 
more than mediocre. 

Benjamin Hoadlv (1676-1761), 
bom at Westerham in Kent, and 
educated at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
Inidge, was " a man of much motion 
and promotion,” zectnr of St Peter- 
le-Poor and Stieatfaam, Biidiop of 
Bangor (wUdi he never visited) in 
17x51 of Heieftird in itux, ci SaHs- 
moy to xyn, and of winciiester to 
Asa Whig and ladtufinarian, 
UT* 


he achieved some notoriety; and bis 
sermon on The Nature Christs 
Kingdom, preached before George I 
in 1717, raised about his ears the 
storm of the "Bangorian contro¬ 
versy." He was a friend and, to 
some extent, a disciple of Clarke; 
but his religious views were tainted 
by a greater secnlaiity, and he 
unquestionably was one of those 
divines who du4 irreparable injury 
to the English Churm during the 
Hanoverian period. Nevertheless, 
we must give him bis due, and* 
acknowledge that he acted withal 
sincerely. Moreover, his work 
happens to be quite readable. The 
controversy in which he was en¬ 
gaged was more than ephemeral; 
and he approached it with a certain 
humour and capacity for satire 
which was not always to be found 
in the controversial literature Ot his 
time. A notable instance of this is the 
ironical dedication to Pope Clement 
XI which he prefixed to Steele’s 
Account of the State of the Roman 
Catholic Religion ^715)—a jeu 
desprit, which was the first mani¬ 
festo of his views, and the immediate 
cause of his preferment. 

Nathaniki. Lardnkk , (1684- 
1768), a Nonconformist divine, was 
the author of a very learned work on 
The Credibility (f Gospel History, 
published between 17^ and 1757, 
and of a somewhat similar treause 
entitled A large Collection of Ancient, 
Jewish, and Heathen Testimonies to 
the Truth of the Christian Religion 
(1764-7). 

Charles Leslie (z65o-x 732) was ' 
an Irish nonjuring clergyman and 
pontroversialist, who, after attacking 
the Quakers in a treatise called Tm 
S nake in the Grass (1696), followed 
it up with A Short and Roty Method 
with the Deists (1698). He hved 
abroad for some time with the 
Pretender. His voluminous works 
were published m Londmi (1721) 
and reprinted at Oxford in 1832. 

Humphrey Prideaux (1648- 
X724), stndent of Christ CburcK 
Oxford, and dean of Norwich, wrote 
The Old and New Testaments Cm- 
neeted (xyxfi-zffi and a book, on 
Tithes ix7r»). His most totetesdog 
work, nowe^. is oontained to hii 
letters.to Ms friend EUis. nrhioh vn 

3 r 
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full of gossiping details as to the 
Oxford ufe of hu time. These were 
published by the Camden Society in 

*875- 

Thomas Sherlock (X678-Z761), 
the antagonist of Hoadly, was the 
son of William Sherlock, Master of 
the Temple (see p. 375). and suc¬ 
ceeded his la her in that post. In 
171.1 he became Master of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, where Hoadly, 
two years his s^or, was fellow. 
The lives of the two ran i a curi¬ 
ous parallel. Sherlock, as dean of 
Chichester, took a foremost (lart in 
the Bnngorian controversy of 1717. 
He, like Hoadly, became Bishop of 
Bangor; he was Hoadly’s successor 
at Salisbury; from Salisbury he 
was translated to London in 1748, 
and died in the same year as j 
his old enemy. Sherlock was at I 
once a High Churchm.an and a 
Hanoverian royalist; his spiritu¬ 
ality was perhaps not great, but he 
was an eloquent speaker and wrote 
well. His work is composed of 
sermons and controvcisinl treatises; 
and, beside the part which he took 
in the Bangon.m controversy and 
the Hoyle and Bentley qiiarrol, he 
wrote a book against the deists 
called The Trial of ihe Witnesses 
of the Resurrection ofJesu% (1739). 

Matthew Tindal (r653?-r733) 
may be considered as the leader of 
the deists—that is to say, of the p irty 
whose scepticism was thoroiu{h- 
going. He is said to have turned 
Romanist under James II. but, later 
on, he developed a form of unbelief 
which found its practical expression 
in Christianity af old as the Creation 
(1730). Tindal had some claims to 
litera^ distinction, which were not 
shared by his contemporaries of the 
same way of thinking. The most 
notorious of these, Junius Janus, 
or, as he called himself. John 
TolaHD (1670-1733), the author of 
ChrisHanUy not Mysterious (1696), 
WHS little more than a vigorous pam¬ 
phleteer. The rationalism of these 
writers was principally destructive. 
'Dm Discourse Freethinking (1713) 
^Anthony Coluns (1676-1730) Is 
an afot^ia rather than a positive 
treat^ and WlLLllAM WOLLASTON 
(1660-1734), hi bis RetigioH M 
Nature Delinked (1704)1 merefy 


pointed out the way to the "free 
thought" of a later age. 

William Whiston (1667-1753), 
of Clare ('ollege, CambridM, was a 
mathematician of the school of New¬ 
ton, and succeeded his master as 
Lucasian professor of mathematics. 
He was at first in Holy Orders, but 
was expelled from the Church on 
account of his Anan ophiions, and, 
before his death, became a Baptist 
and espoused millenarian doctrines. 
His chief works were —A New Theory 
of the Earth (1696), an Essay on the 
Revelation (f St. John (1706), Ser¬ 
mons (1709), Primitive Christian¬ 
ity Reviv^ (1711-a), and Memoirs 
(1749-50). 

(3.) Historians, etc. 

Thomas Carte (1686-1754) was 
the author of n History rf England 
(i 747 -SS)> which came down to 1654, 
and of a Life cf fames, Duke of 
Ormond. He was a strong Jacobite. 

Laurence Echaku (1670?- 
1730), archdeacon of Stow and 
canon of Lincoln, was an extensive 
compiler and careful annalist. Hib 
histones of England (1707-ao). 
Rome (1697-8), and the Church 
(1703), were considered valuable 
collections in their day, and several 
editions of the Ecclesiastical History 
have been published. 

Basil Kennett (1674-1715) was 
educated at Oxford, and b^me 
English chaplain at L^horn. He 
w'as the author of a book on Roman 
antiquities —Antigua Notitia 
(1696). 

Conyers Middleton (1683- 
1750), of Trinity College, Cam- 
bndge, librarian of the University 
and Woodwnrdian professor of 
geology, IS known ns one of Bent¬ 
ley's chief opponents in his famous 
quarrel with the fellows of Trinity. 
Bentley is said to have been afmid 
of Middleton alone among sA hfs 
foes. 'I'he ill-natured spite of the 
man is shown in the story that, when 
the University had deprived Bentley 
of his degree. Middleton addressed 
a letter to him with the superscrip¬ 
tion, "The Rev. Richard Bentley, 
late DbIX>'’ MidiBetop's chief wotk, 
wbieh-he ls now best known, ts 
Cicero pfogiarised 

I'l .«'i 
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for the most part, from the Scottish 
historian of more than a century 
before, William Bellendcn. His 
Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Pouters which are suf^sed to have 
existed in the Christian Church 
(T74S), which showed a very strong 
leaning to nationalism, created a 
great sensation, and was certainly a 
curious book to have been written 
an Anglican clergyman. Middle- 
ton wrote a W'eighty, classical prose 
style which enjoyed a great contem¬ 
porary fome. It is totally without 
ornament: at the same time, even 
to-day, it is lively and vigorous; and 
even its sternness and slight incli¬ 
nation, here and there, to stiffness, 
never prevents it from achieving its 
purpose and carrying home its 
author's meaning. 

William Nicolson (1655- 
1737), bishop of Carlisle from 170a 
to 171S, then of Derry, and eventually 
Archbishop of Cashel, was a learned 
antiquarian, who wrote books on the 
Border Laws (1705) and the Ixrws 
of the Anglo-Saxons. From i6g6 to 
1724 he produced a catalogue of 
Mbs. called The Engltsh, Scottish, 
and Irish Historical Libraries. 

John PtvrTKR (1674?-1747) 
Wtus bom at Wakenelcl, educated 
at University College, Oxford, and 
eventually ^came Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1737. He is best 
known for his work. Archaologia 
Grteca (1697-8), which was for a 
long time the chief authority on 
Hellenic antiquities. 

John Strypk (1643-1737), son 
of a refugee from Brabant, was 
educated at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bndge, end took Holy Orders in 
the Church of England. He devoted 
himself to history and biography, 
and wrote lives of Cranmer 
Grindal (1710), Parker (1711). and 
Whitgift (17x8); Annals ^ the 
JitformaHon (1709-31); and was 
editor (1734) of Stow’s Survpt of 
London, beside other works of his¬ 
torical and antiquarian interest. He 
died at Hachnevat the age of ninety- 
four. 

Nicholas Timdal (1687-1774), 
the nephew of Matthew Tindal me 
deist, was the translator and con- 
tinuatw of Rapin's History ^ 
England. His translation was 


published between 1735 and 1731; 
the continuation appeared in 1744 
and 1745, Rapin’s work had bMn 
published in 1733. 


R—THE BOYLE AND 

BENTLEY CONTROVERSY. 

This celebrated controversy, whieli 
has been alluded to more than 
once in the immediately preceding 
chapters, arose out of another upon 
the compnrativ^merits of the ancient 
and modem writers. This dispute 
had its origin in France, where 
Fontcnelle and Perrault claimed for 
the moderns a general superiority 
over the writers of antiquity. A 
reply to their armimcnts was pub¬ 
lished by Sir TAHlliam Temple in 
his essay, 0 / Ancient and Modem 
Learning (1693). Sir William was 
nothing if not elegant; but his 
answer was puerile and exposed 
great credulity. Not content with 
pointing out the undoubted merits 
of the great writcis of antiquity, he 
undervalued modern labours and 
discovery, and passed over Shake¬ 
speare, Milton, and Newton without 
mentioning their names. 

Two years biter a more accom¬ 
plished and impartial writer entered 
the field. William Wo'fi'on (1666- 
1726) had been a boy of astonishing 
precocity, and had been admitted 
to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, when 
under ten years old. When he took 
his degree, at the age of thirteen, 
be was acquainted with twelve 
languages. In 1694 this young 
scholar brought out his Refections 
upon Ancient and Modem Learning, 
in which, speaking with authority, 
he assigned to the ancients their real 
merits, and, at the same time, pointed 
out the superiority of the modems in 
physical science. 

'these books formed the prelude 
to the real contest. .Sir William 
Temple in his essay, among other 
arguments to prove the decay of 
humour, wit, and learning, had 
maintained "that tlie oldest books 
extant were still the best of their 
kind,” and in proof of this assertion 
had cited ^sop's Fables and' the 
Epistles of Pbalaris, Temple's pmlse 
led to the publication of a new 
editkm of Phalaris by'the scholars 
a r 3 
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of Christ Church, Oxford (1695), 
Dean Aldrich was at the tack of 
the scheme, but the nominal editor 
was Charles Boyle, a brother of 
Lord Orrery; and, in his preface, 
he inserted a bitter attack on the 
royal librarian, who had refused 
to lend him a MS. from the King's 
library beyond the proper time 
allowed. 

Boyle’s recriminations opened the 
real contest. The King’s librarian 
was Richard BKN'n.KV (i6^a»i743), 

A rough Yorkshireman, whlh had 
been educated at Wakefield school 
and Sl John’s College, Cambridge, 
.iiid was already regarded as the 
finest classical ^olar of the time. 
He had been tutor m Stillingfleet's 
family, and had been appointed 
loyal Iibraiiin in 1694. He 
retaliated upon Boyle two years 
after the ap|)enrance of Phalaris. 
To the second edition of Wotton’s 
Reflections (1697) he added a dis¬ 
sertation, m the form of letters to ' 
the author, proving that the author I 
of Phalaris’ Epistles was not the | 
Sicilian tymnt, but some sophist of ' 
a later age. Sir William Temple, 1 
who had been greatly annoyed by 
Wotton’b book, was still more angry 
with Bentle/s essay; and Swift, 
who was then living in Temple’s 
house, took up the cudgels for his 
patron in The Battle rf the BookSt in 
which he ridiculed ^ntley in the 
most ludicrous manner. The satiic 
was not published, however, till 1704. 

Temple’s part in the controversy 
is a side i^ue. The centre of 
indignation was at Christ Church. 
Bentley’s attack was considered an 
affront to tlie whole college; and it 
was resolved, at once and for ever, 
to crush the audacious assailant. 
All the strength of the college was 
enlisted in the contest, but the chief 
task of the reply was undotaken by 
Atterbury, who succeeded Aldrich 
os dean soin^ years later. His 
assistants were George Smnlridge, 
who suetieeded him in the deanery, 
Robert Friend, afterwards head* 
master of Westminster School, his 
broths John Friend, and Anthony 
Alsop. " In point of dassical learn¬ 
ing/^ wrote Bentley's Uogiaplier, 

‘ the joint stodc of the comedenuy 
hnre no proportion to thgt of Bentley; 


thdr acquaintance with several of 
the books upon which they com¬ 
ment appears only to have begun on 
that occasion, and sometimes they 
are indebted for their knowledge Of 
them to their adversary; compared 
with his boundless erudition, their 
learning was that of school-bo3r5. 
and not always sufficient to preserve 
them from distressing mistakes. It 
may be doubtful whether Busby 
himself, by whom every one of the 
confederate band had bran educated, 
possessed knowledge which could 
have qualified him to enter the lists 
111 such a controver^.” But they 
made up for their deficient learning 
by their wit and raillery, and when 
their book appeared (1698) it was 
received with extravagant applause. 
It bore the pretentious title of 
Dr. Bentley's Dissertations on the 
Epistles of Phalaris and the Fables 
of .Esop examined by the Hotiourable 
Charles Boyle, Esg. , which has 
usually been abbreviated into Boyle 
against Bentley. Boyle had, how¬ 
ever, very little if .any share in the 
composition of the work. It was 
generally supposed that Bentley 
was silenced and crushed. Public 
opinion was entirely on the side of 
the Christ Church scholars, whose 
work represented good breeding and 
humour. Bentley, on the other 
hand, had the reputation of a.gauche, 
ill-bred pcrson,.with no manners and 
a rough-shod wit which naturally 
made more enemies than friends; 
and, for such an individual to 
set his scholarship up against the 
prestige of a great foundation like 
Christ Church, was considered an 
impertinence. 

It was expected that Bentley 
would bow his head and say 
nothing. However, he had veiy 
little respect for andent foundations 
and honourable disputants; and, 
in 1699, he surprised his foes with 
Bentley qgainst Boyle—A Disserta- 
tion upon the Epistles of Phalaris ,* 
with an answer to the ohjeetions of 
the Hon. Charles Boyle, fy RichaM 
BentUy, D.D, In tta history of 
controversy there has been no more 
striking success. The book was no 
bitter retort; it did not attempt to 
make its advenaries look ridlculoas 
by its witty ingenuity alone. It was 
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a serious tribute to scholarsliip, 
confuting the Christ Church dons on 
almost ev^ point, direct and in¬ 
direct, which they had raised; and 
it won, although not nil at once, 
a well-merited success. There was 
no official answer: the reply had 
been so complete and crushing 
dint it was useless to attempt a 
rejoinder. The professors of polite 
letters who disliked Bentley's labo¬ 
rious scholai&hip, the Tories who 
disliked his Whigeisni, agreed that 
he had triumphed and that there 
was nothing more to be said. 

As a mere quarrel, the controversy 
itself was purely ephonieml and 
hopelessly one sided. Its place m 
English liteiary history is, however, 
\ery important. No controversy 
over a disputed authorship would, 
in our own time, occupy the public 
attention so thoroughly. Then, how - 
ever, opinion on such matters was 
veiy different, and a discussion in 
which men of birth und distinction, 
like Charles Boyle and Sir William 
Temple, took part, was sure to 
enlist the sympathies of educated 
people, and to command an interest 
outside the field of mere scholarship. 
The question of politics and good 
manners was more important than 
learning. We must not suppose 
that Bentley's victory was immediate: 
hi.s theories won their way little by 
little. But, in the end, his profound 
knowledge of his subject completely 
turned the scales of public feeling 
on this point It represented the 
triumph of accurate scholarship over 
polite smatterers ; it effected a revo¬ 
lution in die learning of the next 
century, and, consequently, altered 
the wbde tone of its literature. 
11)6 scholarship of the seventeenth 
century and the age of Anne, with 
all its classical veneer, was a very 
poor afikir. The writers of history, 
for instance, went about their work 
with no critical discrimination ; they 
were mere compilers, and, with 
little Sense of taste or style, were 
dull and vagua 'thdr histories and 
antiquarian dlssertatioiis are now 
obwuete. With Bentley came a 
geqaral renaJssance, evident, pri* 
flmmy, in the Univeisities, and 


consequently in literature and learn¬ 
ing throughout the kingdom. Its 
direct influence is seen in scholars 
like Person, in the growth of 
Shakespearean cnticism under 
Steevens and Malone, in faistoriai s 
like Hume, Gibbon, and Robertsoi, 
in Johnson’s English Dictionurv. 
And, indirectly, there is a deeper 
note in all the writing of the ooniiiig 
age: satire gives way to humour, 
superficial ob.sAvation to the rt'ai 
study of character in the great 
novelists; in shoit, we pass to .i, 
wider and deeper humanity. That 
Bentley’s cntidsiiis on Phalans, 
acting as they did upon the very 
centres of English education, were 
in a great measure responsible for 
this (hange, it would be impossible 
to deny. 

.So far as the actu.il combatants 
were concerned, their later energy 
m.anifested itself in other directions. 
Sir William Temple did not live to 
see lifntley against Boyle, but died 
with his belim in the authentidty of 
Phaians and the superiority of the 
ancients unshaken. Atterbi;^ intro¬ 
duced confusion into Christ Church, 
and Smalridgc had to soothe thinn 
down afterwards. Bentley himself, 
as Master of Trinity, was for forty- 
two years the cause and centre of a 
humiliating controversybetweeu him- 
selt and the fellows of the college, 
which at times assumed the form of 
open war. This, however, belongs 
to the history of Cambridge, and not 
to English literature. His further 
contributions to scholarship were a 
Horeice (1711), a 2 'erence (1726), and 
an edition of Paradise Lost (173a). 
These have been superseded in the 
course of time; but the dissertations 
on Phalans tove a more lasting 
interest. " The book," said Monk 
in bis Life ^Bentl^, "will long 
continue to be in the hands ^ all 
educated persoiu, as long as litera¬ 
ture maintains its hold in sodety." 
It is to be feared thal, of late years, 
in spite of the contributions of Dr. 
Tebb and others to the bterature of 
wntl^, educated people haveratba 
lost sight of bis chief work; but that 
does not alter its importance or 
value, or excuse Its neglect. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GREAT NOVELISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

§ 1. Evolution of Prose Fiction. I'he Rom.ince and the Novel § 2. 
Daniel Dkful ; his life, his political writings. § 3. His narratives: 
RMhwh Crusoe and CaMain ittngleton. § 4. Cotonel Jack, Moll 
Flanders and Roxana. § 5 Journal ^ the Flame Year. Memoirs tf 
a Cavalier. Death of Defoe. § 6 . SAMUEL RiCHARD&ON: his life. 
Pamela. § 7. Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison. § 8. Henry 
Fielding . his life. § 9 Character of his work. § 10. Jonathan 
Wild, Jovbh Andrews, Tom Jones, Amelia. § 11. Tobias SmolleiT: 
his life. § 12 His novels • Humphrey Clinker. His poetry. § 13. 
Life of Laurence Sterne. § 14. His style and humour. Tristram 
Skandy and tlie Sentimental Journey. § 15. Oliver Goldsmith : his 
life. I 16. His wntings. § jy. Minor novelists. I'emporary decline 
of the novel. 


§ I. To say that prose fiction came into being during the 
eighteenth century is hardly true. The art of Richardson and 
Fielding, like everything else, follows a line of 
Evolution evolution. The English novel, properly speaking, 

%eii^ sprang rather suddenly into life; at first sight, 

tWe is no* evidence of any transition leading to it 
from the rather indeterminate forms of Action that were its 


predecessors. And, as a matter of fact, what transition there 
IS, actually is a reaction. The prose Action with which the 
Englishman of the sixteenth and seventeenth century amused 
himself does not answer to our modern idea of light literature. 

Sidney’s Arcadia^ Lyly’s Eitphues^ are landmarks in 
history of English prose ; but the Arst was a 
collection of impossible episodes strung together on 
a thread which it requires the utmost counesy to call a plot; 
the other was the merest excuse for a display of style, and 
needed no imagination save in so far as the author had to 
coin his own words. The kind of romance to which Lodge’s 
JRosafynde and Greene’s Pandosio belong combined incident of 
the Sidneian type with the prose of Evphues, Moreover* books 
like these ^pemed entirely to the educated and courtly taste of 
the few. Even the more popular ccmipUations, like Painter’8 
Palace of Pleasure^ which arrowed theur stories wholesale from 
the foreign novelists, ina|iaged, in the borrowing, to miss the 
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characteristics which, to modern readers, give EoCcaccio and 
the rest their lively^ interest; they extracted the tomantic 
clement without catching any reflection of the observation and 
experience of their originals. Philosophical romances, like the 
Utopia^ do not count; they have no more to do -aith prose 
Action than the charming setting of a Platonic dialogue ; their 
romantic envelope is merely the sugar coating of their serious 
intention. 

The fact is that prose fiction, in those days, was the merest 
byway of literature. It was like a country,lane on a misty 
morning; the travellers who journeyed along it saw 
nothing on either side or in front. The great high- 
way of the Elizabethan era was the drama; and tf/the * 
there the origin of the eighteenth-century not el is to 
be sought. Richardson and Fielding adapted the 
art of the dramatists to the principle of story-telling ; 
they studied, each in his owm way, the dramatic problems 
of plot and character; they made the reader a spectator, 
as It were, of a grand and involved stage-play; and, finally, 
they conducted their drama into intelligible and reasonable 
surroundings. Hitherto, the characters and scenery of prose 
fiction had been impossible in real life; there 
had been tacit agreement that the lomance had ^^^/ance, 
nothing to do with the “common and unclean.” 

English Action of the later Stewart period had consisted of 
translations from, or imitations —like Roger Boyle’s PartJunissa 
(1654)—of, the interminable novels of D'Urfd, La Calpren^de, and 
Mademoiselle dc Scuddri. The Grand Cyrus, the Astrie, and 
the Princesse de Clives had roamed on heights inaccessible 
to ordinary mortals, beside princes who were paragons of 
manners and delicacy, and talked in the Anest strain of 
moral aphorism to ladies as accomplished as themselves. 
This sort of writing had been borrowed by the French from 
the Castilian novelists and, of course, from the arch-sinner of 
heroic romance, Montcina>or, whose chivalrous'extravagances 
had, as we have seen, an earlier influence on Sidney. Just as 
Montemayor and his companion paladins of Action had been 
ridiculed in Don Quixote, so the voluminous French writers 
were satirised in Scarron’s Rofnan Comique. But the death¬ 
blow to this class of Action came, not from the destructive 
criticism of the comic romance, but from the positive growth of 
a new art, whose o^ect was the dramatic imitation 
of real life. The English novelists, in short, cast 
aside the ordinary traditions of romantic scenery and eri, d^nct 
princely heroes, and worked on the actual material 
they frmnd ready to hand. They saw the dramatic 
element in common life,^ and used it. Fielding dislUced 
Richardson, and Richardson did not understand Fielding; 
but this was a minor difference of temperament.. In the mam 
point of their art they were at one. They were both students of 
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human life ; they both saw, through different glasses, its intense 
interestand the common effect of their work wks to give the 
novel a place beside the drama as a reflector of life, to give 
the art of Shakespeare a new direction. They substituted the 
novel of manners and character for the romance of 
adventure; and we shall see how, when romance 
revived in the hands of Scott, it received an essential 
impulse from their work. To-day there are obvious 
differences between the novel and the romance, 
which are increased by the artificial terms of 
criticism. But, when all is said and done, when the romantic 
method has been contidsted with the realistic, it is found 
that they stand on a common platform—^the dramatic in¬ 
terest of life. Their differences are only incidental. But the 
difference between the eighteenth-ccntuiy novelists and their 
predecessors was fundamental and decisive: their art was a 
reaction from the unnatural; they made fiction, up to their 
time the vehicle of the unreal, the mirror of reality; and, in so 
doing, they were the cause of the most important of all literary 
revolutions. 

§ 2. There were, however, among the writers of the later half 
of the seventeenth century a few who, if they did nothing as 
novelists in the proper sense, at all events did their 
/.ater best to improve the art of narrative. Mrs. Apbra 
Behn had written a few romances which, although 
not masterpieces, were unusually good for the age, 
and Richard Head ( i 637?- i 686?) had, in Charles II’s reign, 
written a novel of adventure called The English Rogue (1605). 

But a more skilled master of narrative was Daniki. 
Davirl Deeoe. Defoe hns received the title of the founder 
(i«i>r73i). English no\ el, principally on account of the 

admirable tale which is known to every Englishman 
—Robinson Crusoe. But, in reality, with or without Defoe, the 
novel would have had an independent existence. His position 
is unique and difficult to define. He was by no means a 
master of his own language; no one wrote English more 
loosely or with less deliberate sense of style. On the other 
hand, he always knew what he was writing abou^ and brought 
to his fictions an accuracy and imagination which, combined, 
rendered him a master in realistic description. As a realist, to 
use the modern phrase, he has no rival in any lanp^age, and 
on this account he deserves a place among the novelists. 

Defoe’s life is little more than a risumi of the political history 
of his ^me. From first to last he was mixed up, not too 
creditably, with politics ; in the eyes of his contem¬ 
poraries, he was the able, versatile pamphleteer. 
His father was a butcher in the City, and, being a 
dissenter, intended that his son should enter the Nonconformist 
ministry. But, ^though Defoe continued all his life a staunch 
Whig and dissenter, and. In his closing years, wrote religious 
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manuals which were popular for many years after his death, he 
decided to go into trade. He was by no means a man of 
business, and, as hose-factor and tile-maker, he was a feilure. 
It is probable that he neglected everything to follow the course 
of politics. As early as 1685 he joined the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and had to go abroad to save his neck. Later on, 
in 1703, when Parliament was persecuting the sectarians, he 
ruined a flourishing business in pantiles by w'riting a satire 
called The Shortest Way with the Dissenters. With that 
admirable skill of imagination which, in after years, enabled 
him to write Robinson Crusoe^ he adopted the tdne of a violent 
Tory, and urged the Government to resort to the stake, the 
pillory, and the halter. At first the “high-flying” party, as 
they were called, applauded this vigorous proposal; but, when 
it ^adually leaked out that the poem—which, by the way, is 
singularly devoid of poetry—was a burlesque on their own 
.attitude, their fury knew no bounds. Defoe was thrown into 
irison, and his brick-kilns at Tilbury went to ruin. He was 
iberated in 1704 by Harley’s influence, and, from that time 
brward, devoted himself to political service. In prison he 
lad begun to publish a Whig newspaper called the 
Review^ and his chief business after his release was 
its continuation. At the same time he was active 
in many other ways, writing occasional pamphlets, 
investigating marvels, and generally taking an interest in every¬ 
thing that was going on round him. It is impossible to lose 
sight of the fact that this man, who, on the surface, was so blufl* 
and honest, condescended, in the service of his party, to the 
most unworthy means, and for many years acted as the worst 
kind of press rutile, insinuating himself, in the interest of the 
Whigs, and by fmse pretences, into the control of Tory news¬ 
papers. This fact in itself proves nothing. Defoe was one of 
the lower circle of journalists whose methods were consistently 
underhand, who h.^d to serve unscrupulous and corrupt ministries 
and, as a matter of course, do their dirty work. But any 
student of Defoe will detect, in all his work and life, a preference 
for duplicity and an indifference to right and wrong which 
agreed very ill with his religious profession. He never gained 
caste among his contemporaries. Pope, Swift, and the great 
Tory society of letters looked down on him as a poor scribbler. 
But the Whigs employed him in important political services, 
sending him, tor example, on a confidential mission to Edinburgh 

3 ^ the time of the Union. If we put aside his unquestionable 
Uhonesty, the bulk of Ins political writing which 
remains to us is straightforward and practical in 
tone. Its style is essentially plain and homely, the 
style of a popular writer whose pen may be called 
into action at any moment. It lacks humour, but for this want 
it compei^tes a supertuity of shrewdness. In all his minor 
and practical writings’^his account of Great Britain, for example, 
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and his projects for the improvement of London—he shows a 
remarkable foresight which, at times, amounts to the gift of 
prophecy. Swift, who, as a prose writer, is so im- 
lit^ry measurably Defoe’s superior, had nothing of Defoe’s 
fertility in practical matters. In practice, Defoe had 
failed as a tradesman: theoretically, no one under¬ 
stood trade better or wrote so convincingly with the pen of 
a keen-witted, far-sighted man of business. This, with his 
unrivalled power of throwing dust in his readers’ eyes, is his 
prevailing literary characteristic; and, side by side with his 
faculty for deceiving ether people, goes his faculty for deceiving 
himself, and believing that he was an honest man while he was 
pLaying the part of a rogue. 

§ 3. Defoe’s books and occasional pamphlets reach an 
appalling number—probably, if we had everything he wrote, to 
. between three and four hundred separate publica- 
namiivcs. tions. At present, we have access to something like 
two hundred and fifty; and, from this number, the 
narratives claim the first and, indeed, from a literary point of 
view, the only place. They all have the same characteristics. 
They profess to be autobiographies; they arc related with 
the utmost attention to circumstantial detail, and with the 
same deliberate appearance of verisimilitude; and they are 
put forward with an intention of morality which is strictly 
modified by their author’s evident respect for worldly prosperity. 
The most famous of them all was, so far as its publication is 
concerned, the earliest —Robinson CruToCy the three 
I. parts of which appeared in 1719 and 1720. Defoe’s 

political career was, at this time, a thing of the past, 
and he was living with his family— his wife was dead 
—at Stoke Newington. There can be very little doubt that, in 
the construction of his talc, Defoe employed the information 
which he had obtained some years previously from a sailor 
named Alexander Selkirk. This adventurer had been marooned 
by his captain on the desert'd island of Juan Fernandez, where 
he lived for some years in complete solitude, becoming little 
more than a savage and losing the use of language, until he 
was eventually taken off the island by the same captain who 
had landed him there. He gradually recovered his speech and 
civilisatUm, and became the owner of a contemporary reputation. 
There is proof positive that Defoe, whose indefatigable curiosity 
led him to every new marvel, met and conversed with him at a 
house in Bristol; and it is probable that out of this interview 
came the suggestion for Robinson Crusoe. The story—or rather, 
succession of incidents—is well kno\vn, and all that is necessary 
to discuss here is the reason for its jmpularity. The apparent 
truth of the narrative is visible at once. De^ loses himself 
utterly in Crusoe. There is no reference to himself even as the 
editor of these adventures; the narrative beloi^ entirely tp 
Crusoe, and it is very doubtful whether the great majority of 
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those who have read the book know or care anything at all about 
Defoe. Secondly, the adventures are remarkable in nothing save' 
the fact that th^ take place under exceptional circumstances; 
they are never so extraordinary that we doubt their probabilit>’. 
Crusoe is not a particularly clever or ingenious man, with im¬ 
peccable sagacity and forethought; his wit and readiness arc 
of the average kind, and he succeeds and fails just where the 
average man would do the same. On these premises, the 
success of the book is obvious : it has achieved the very 
difficult triumph of pleasing evc^body, from tli(? unlearned and 
ignorant to the professional critic. It is, however, so essential 
to our childhood, and the impressions which it leaves are so 
strong and lasting, that wc seldom return to it when we arc more 
capable of appreciating the art which has made it part of our 
own experience. We have sympathised with evciy detail of the 
raft-making, the fortification of Crusoe’s dw'clling-place, the 
circumnavigation of the island, the fishing, the turtle-catching, 
and the corn-planting ; wc are become part owners of the ca^'e, 
the dog, cat, and parrots; we have felt Crusoe’s thrill at the 
sight of the footprint in the sancl, and wc have taken our share 
in the possession of Friday. It is, at all events, Defoe’s fault 
that we have forgotten the author in our recognition of his 
method. 

Robimon Crusoe succeeded at once, and its success pro¬ 
duced the vastly inferior second and third parts. The moment 
that the solitude of the island is invaded by other 
strangers than Friday, the charm is half gone; and, ^* 1 **^^*^^ 
unless our youthful instincts are controversial, Cru- 
soe’s appearance as a religious disputant is hardly 
welcome. Defoe’s object was to amuse, not to instruct; and 
when, in the sequel, he dragged in a lean moral by its hair, it 
was by an unhappy afterthought. There can be no doubt that 
the continuation of Robinson Crusoe is surpassed by Captain 
Singleton^ a curious narrative, which was published 
in 1720. In this life of a very flagitious pirate and 
filibuster, Defoe obviously incmcates the moral that ^ 
such desultory occupations lead to an unhappy state 
of affairs ; but, in the interest with which he follows his hero’s 
performances, be occasionally leaves his intention to shift for 
Itself. Nobody has ever taken w'arning either from the fact 
that Robinson Crusoe neglected the advice of his father, or 
that the less famous Singleton engaged in a series of dubious 
adventures which led him across the continent of Africa. 
Students of modern exploration will find in Captain Singleton 
a very astonishing piece of prophecy. Defoe, in his projects 
for hospitals and asylums and str^ improvements, never went 
quite SO far as in this piece of imaginary exploration. It is 
cert^ly the highest proof of his imaginative power that this 
middle-qlass pamphleteer, in his prosaic residence at Stoke 
l^ditrihgton, shoula have anticipated with so great a measure 
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of correctness the discoveries of Speke, Burton, Livingstone, 
and Stanley. 

§4. These ^«'orks of fiction came out very rapidly. In 1719 
Robinson Crusoe^ which had probably been written at intervals 
during a long period, was published. In August of 
yw/M- the same year came its second part ; and, in 1720, 
M^auvet. third part of Crusoe^ Captain Siu^letoHj tl^c 
Memoirs of a Cavalier^ and Duncan Campbell^ in 
which Defoe, a lover of the supernatural, tried to foist some 
outrageous stories of a Highland clairvoyant on the public. 
In 1732, in addition the Journal of the Plague Year^ he 
published Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders^ which, with Roxana 
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a. ** Colonel profitable narratives. Colonel Jack is a portentous 
jack" and rascal, with no regard for the distinctions of property 
‘Fi an Jert” affection for anyone but himself; while, of the 
ityaaU morality of Mrs. Flanders and Roxana, the second 
"Roxana” of whom movcd in high circles and rejoiced in the 
(*7a4)' well-sounding name of Mademoiselle de Beleau, the 
less said the better. Each book was superficially intended as 
a deterrent from vice ; and it must be owned that the leading 
characters suffer amazing reverses ; but, in the end, a smug re¬ 
pentance leads to an old age full of good works, and this ultimate 
conversion is so inevitable that the moral purpose of the books 
is blunted. Moreover, the two cardinal points, which have 
already been mentioned, of Defoe’s art and morality, are only too 
visible here. In the first place, the prosperity and adversity of 
the three criminals (for they are hardly less) is measured from a 
purely commercial standpoint ; their compunction is greater as 
their pockets arc emptier. Secondly, Defoe’s obvious delight in 
surrounding his narrative with an unassailable mass of correct 
detail brings us so nearly into acquaintance with these rogues 
that we share in their misdeeds as we shared in Crusoe’s ad¬ 
ventures, and, in our sympathy with their fortunes and reverses, 
lose our sense of right and wrong. Add to this the circumstance 
that pious observations positively tremble on the tongues of 
Colonel Jack and the two ladies; that, for every crime and 
error, they have their casuistry pat and well-ordered ; and we 
are bound to confess that the conflict between piety and the 
commercial instinct in Defoe’s own breast spoiled his excellent 
purpose in these books. These people are quite bad enough 
without hypocrisy; their duplicity and self-deception make us 
doubt their eventual repentance; and, with this doubt resting 
on them, their stories absolutely lose any suspicion of morality 
or excellent intention. On the other hand, it may be said that 
Defoe, in venturing into this sordid company with so resolute a 
foot, anticipated the naturalistic method, as it is called, 
of modem writers by more than a centuty. Colonel 
Jack is, to a certain extent, a narrative of adventure 
and travel, like Crusoe or Certain Skeleton ; Moll 
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Flanders^ on the other hand, is a study of life as coarse in grain 
and as minute in detail as one of Hogarth’s pictures. Still, it is 
little more than a narrative like the rest; the changes and 
chances of Mrs. Flanders’ life pass before us in a vivid proces¬ 
sion, but with no more of the dramatic quality than we usually 
expect from an autobiojg^aphy. In Roxana wc have 
more promising material. Like the readers of the ^ramaHe 
Grand Cyrus, wc may look for something more from 
courts and high society. And, although Roxana is 
the most unequal of all the books—for the heroin^ is occasionally 
very dull and prosy, and has not a tithe of Mrs. Flanders’ im¬ 
pulsive warm-heartedness—it is, at the same lime, the nearest 
to the threshold of the not cl, a^d contains at least one situation 
in which Defoe clearly saw a dramatic possibility. These minor 
narratives—all of a \ cry respectable length—have not the per¬ 
fection of Robinsoe Crusoe, but they are of infinite inportance in 
the evolution of the novel. 

§ 5. A third group remains, dealing with actual history. Defoe 
was not content with making a list of facts and dates, with more 
or less dreary comments; he had to pose as an actual 
eye-witness. The Journal of the Plague Year (1722) 3 - HUtwictU 
was long accounted a contemporary description of 
the horrors w'hich befell London in Defoe’s infancy; 'the Plague 
and it is amazing that anyone who had not been an 
actual eye-witness of the scourge should have written 
about it with so much veracity. The Joui nal is little more than 
an ingenious romance composed upon a few well-known facts, 
and coloured by a lurid horror which piobably represents 
the impression that Defoe, as a little boy, had gathered from 
the spectacle; to treat it as an historical document is unsafe, 
although not altogether unreasonable. Here, too, the dramatic 
side of things seems to have caught Defoe’s fancy, and in this 
comparatively short work there is perhaps more of the art of 
fiction, as wc understand it, than in the rest of his books 
put together. No one, however, could accuse the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720) of this virtue. In its 
accounts of the Thirty Years’ War and the Civil ^*.1 
War in England there is a dry, hard attention to 
bare facts which gives it the air of a blue-book. The 
sudden appearance of these memoirs seems to have aroused 
no suspicion. The Cavalier even received an identity. How 
ever, later on, when Defoe’s ingenious impostures were traced 
to their real author, he received with them the credit for other 
narratives of less value, and particularly for a very dull set of 
milita^ memoirs, known as The Adventures of Caftain Carle- 
ten, Even now, these books serve to show that, if he himself 
had been nowhere near these battldields, he could see the 
battles with his own eyes and miss no important detail. Defoe’s 
imagination was not picture^ue ; it was photographic ; and of 
this variety of imagination it remains the chief example. 01 
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the rest of his work—-of the A'J»a/ Voyage round the IVorla 
(1725), The Political History of the Devil (1726), and his ghost- 
stoi^ of Mrs. Veal and Mrs. Hargrave (1706), which 
continued for years to be a successful hoax, and 
was added, as an appendix, to enliven the otherwise 
sterile surface of Dreluicourt on Death —there is here no space 
to write. His genius was not of a very high order, but it was 
genius ; and, with all its irregularity and suspicious versatility, 
it was wonderfully successful. His own life ended, 
^^^oe miserably, at least unhappily. In 1729 he left 

^ ‘ bis'house in Stoke Newington and hid himself near 

Greenwich—for what reason is not exactly known, but it is 
thought that he was out of his mind. His family discovered 
him ; but for the next two years he lived apart from them, and 
died at a house in Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorficlds. 

§ 6. The emotions and shades of temperament which, in Defoe’s 
long narratives, had received the very slightest treatment, were 
the object chosen for analysis by Samuel Richard- 
Samufi. son. With all the faults of his work, it must be con¬ 
fessed that he brought an entirely original element into 
literature. He had come to London in his youth 
from a remote Derbyshire village, where he had written love- 
letters for the girls of the neighbourhood ; and, for the greater 
part of his life, he was a busy printer. The House of Commons 
appointed him printer of their journals. In 1754 he became 
Master of the Stationers’ Company; and, in 1760, when he 
had reaped the reward of his books, he purchased a half share 
in the lucrative patent office of law-printer to the King. His 
three great novels were Pamela (2 vols. 1740), Clarissa Harlowe 
(7 vols. 1747-8), and Sir Charles Grandison (7 vols. 1753). In 
his old age he retired to a pleasant house at Parson’s Green, 
where he reigned over a tittle knot of female worshippers, 
receiving their flattery and playing the part of tame cat to 
admiration. He died at length of ap^lexy. As may be 
imagined, he was timid, sensitive, and effeminate; and these 

E oints in his character are amply proved by the remains of 
is correspondence. 

Pamela was written almost by accident. Richardson, as we 
have seen, had been always a letter-writer ; and, in 1739, when 
••p mot " years old, he was asked by the book- 

(i7^rrtV« sellers, Rivin^on and Osborne, to produce a manual 
oMgm and of correspondence to serve as a model for illiterate 
people. In his desire to give his book a moral 
flavour, he began to cast the letters into the form of a story 
which he intended to serve as a warning to young servants; 
and so, gradually abandoning his original purpose, he wrote 
Pamela, The stoiy has its centre in a young girl of great 
beauty and innocence who, on her mistress’ death, is ex^sed 
to temptation from the lady’s son and heir, and eventuall)L affer 
resisting his numerous allurements and persecutions, leads him 
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to entertain proposals of marriage and becomes his bride. It 
mu^ be owned tnat this h^py arrangement is matured as much 
by Pamela Andrews’ machinations as by her lover’s 
ardour, and that the morality of the book, which, Conirusied 
during the early stages of the affair, is unexception- 
able, is injured by the growth of sclf-consciousness 
in the heroine. At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
Richardson showed considerable knowledge of his heroine’s 
heart; and, if her trying experience is her education in cunning 
and vulgarity, this, with so ignorant a girl, is at least probable. 
In Pamela’s union of principle with self-intefest we see in 
Richardson something of that business instinct which, in Defoe’s 
narratives, went so far to spoil the ostensible moral. Pamela 
is, in consequence, a thoroughly bourgeois novel, and could 
have won lasting popularity only among a class whose sym-' 
pathies, keenly alive to the heroine’s trials and virtue, were 
blunt as regarded .her ability to take care of herself. The later 
history of the book has proved this conclusively; but, after its 
publication, it was read generally and generally admired. Its 
effect, however, upon the more educated class is seen in its 
satiric sequel, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, As the work of a 
tradesman of little education, who had served no regular 
apprenticeship to his art, Pamela is, nevertheless, a wonderful 
production ; and we cannot be surprised that a novel which, in 
addition to its freshness of form, showed so great a command 
of pathetic emotion, exhausted five editions in one year and 
became one of the most famous books of its ccntuiy. 

'J'hc method w'hich Richardson used for his story in this and 
his two succeeding novels has its merits and its defects. To 
make the characters of a novel tell their own story Rickardsm't 
in a series of letters is, po doubt, of great advantage method^ 
to an author’s reputation. He can identify himself 
successively with each one, and so describe their Juitaluity 
emotions and shades of feeling subjectively and with 
a personal insight. On the other hand, within these 
limits, the evolution of the story is very slow, minute, and pain- 
fiil ; and the improbable length and detail of each letter, which 
must necessarily gpvc the reader his essential understanding 
of the plot, causes an insurmountable difficulty. But the fact 
remains that in these advantages and drawbacks consists the 
peculiar genius of Richardson. He had no faculty of objective 
description ; and the virtue of his work consists in his creation 
of character by slow and delicate touches of personal revelation. 
In short, the realism of Pamela^ its intense concentration upon 
ordinary human beings instead of fictitious and unlikely ideals 
of chivalry and heroism, is due to the method of its composition; 
and Richardson, in selecting a made of story-teDing which .is 
iitnnisically improbable, selected the only method compatible 
with his genius. 

1 7. Clarissa Harlowe is incontestably Richardson s master- 
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piece. The interest of the story, the variety of the characters, 
their truth to life, the axtfel conduct of the plot to the catas¬ 
trophe, and ^ the intense and almost intolerable 
“rfawM pathos of Clarissa’s misfortunes and death, give it 
^^47^ merely the highest place in Richardson’s work, 

but an unique position in Action. It is the story 
of a young lady who falls a victim to the profligacy and 
treacher} of a libertine; and, although Richardson, both by 
his natural disposition and his circumstances, knew far more 
of women than of men, his rake, Robert Lovelace, in whom 
the good elements rf beauty and talent are so indissolubly 
at one with a complete and well-nigh diabolical corruption, is 
the most finished portrait of a villain in literature—entirely 
natural and credible, the archetype of all the gay and un¬ 
principled deceivers who have appeared since his time with 
more or less success. In so pitiful a story, the prevailing tone 
is sombre and mournful. Lovelace goes about his work with a 
concentrated heat of passion unmixed with levity. Clarissa, 
pure amid her injuries, suffers with all the agonies of Otway’s 
tragic heroines. Indeed, the great fault of the book 

^ her dying sorrow, she is too like the ladies of post- 
Restoration tragedy; the violence of her injuries 
and sufferings is morbidly sentimental in its effect. The way 
in which Richardson works up to his climax, his accumulation 
of a thousand imperceptible little touches, the Dutch minuteness 
of his painting, convey an artistic impression which cannot be 
derived from Otway, and still less from the funereal rhapsodies of 
The Mourning Bride and The Fair Penitent ; but the very art 
of this progression of catastrophes enhances that sickliness of 
tone which is distinctive of Clarissa and separates it from other 
English novels. In the hands of Fielding and his 
great successors, the novel assumed its national char- 
acter; it revolted from the cultivation of sentiment, 
and became robust, callous, intolerant of affectation 
—in a word, supremely English; and, consequently, the number 
of English novels which have been recognised as masterpieces 
all over Europe is very small. But, in Clarissa^ Richarason 
gave a picture, not of national manners, but of human char¬ 
acter generally; he went to the springs of human feeling, and 
neglected the outer particulars of race and custom. As a 
natural result, the refutation of the novel, while it declined 
somewhat in England, grew all over Europe; and, in France, 
above all other countries, its sentimentality—which, 
rf ri^f i uiriiealthy, is the reverse of despicable—^had, and 
* still retain^ a most astonishing influence. F^ 
French authors of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centm^ 
have stinted their tribute of praise to Claf^sa^ or have left their 
pages unstained by its tears; and no novelist, perhaps, was 
more indebted to the immortal book than Balzac, the most uni- 
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versalty read of all European masters of fiction. In his heroines, 
Eugdnie Grander, Ursule Mirouet, the hapless Madame de 
Mortsauf in Le Lys dans la Vallls, wc follow the track of 
Clarissa; and the excess of sentiment thus engendered is 
clearly seen in the character of Adeline Hulot, who, to save her 
worthless husband, rushes upon an immoral compromise with 
an exaggerated self-abandonment worthy of Otway’s Monimia 
and Belvidera. Even his less virtuous heroines, in their ques¬ 
tionable careers, are full of false compunctions and debates 
of passion, and emulate the delicate sorrows of Clarissa while 
pursuit^ the path of Lovelace. 

Sir Charles Grandison^ too, has been more popular in France 
than in England—^for the plain reason that the fine sentiments * 
and lofty courtesy of its hero have been regarded, 
by his own nation, as ludicrously overdrawn; while, Charles 
outside England, these exaggerations have been 
more leniently criticised. Sir Charles is the pink of 
ethical perfection, the man of ton who has retained andexag- 
his heart and his religion. In any case, so admir- ^*^**^- 
able a creature would be difficult to draw ; and Richardson, 
who, in his picture of a servant, had succeeded tolerably, 
and, in drawing a young lady of ordinary rank, had achieved 
a triumph, was manifestly incapable of this third portrait. 
He had seen nothing of good society, and was totally ignorant 
of the manners, thought, and feeling of the fashionable world ; 
and very naturally he imagined that ordinary virtues and 
vices were, in higher circles of life than his own, magnified 
and embellished. For .*1 nmclist whose art possessed, among 
its essential good qualities, truth to life, this adventure among 
the aristocracy was fatal. He did not, indeed, rely entirely 
upon imperfect guess-work, for it is said that he asked one of 
his more exalted admirers to criticise his work and verify its 
lofty atmosphere. However, she found so many errors and 
inconsistencies that he abandoned in despair the hope of 
correcting them, and the work appeared as it is—^the laughable 
picture of a solemn grandee eternally bowing and hand-kissing 
in the company of a bevy of ladies, all of whom are consumed 
by their adoration of his perfections. The style is a pemtual 
quest of fine words, and the result is unavoidably stiff and 
laboured. Sir Charles and the heroine, Miss Harriet Byron, 
whom Richardson intended to represent as models of all the 
virtues, are insupportable prigs ; and, through the whole tedious 
length of the novel, the only persons with whom we throughly 
sympathise are the fortunate possessors of a few ordinary im¬ 
perfections. Clementina della Forretta, for instance, escapes 
from the unnatural scene by going mad ; and^ in describing 
despair and maibiess, Richardson reaches his highest lem in 
then book. But, as a whole, Sir Charles GrafuUson is a great 
error. Its tedious prolixity and its author’s fondness (or long 
and minute description—in which he again resembles Balzac— 
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are illustrated by Hazlitt’s story of his own irriuition at finding 
about a do^en pa^es devoted to the wedding-clothes of Sir 
Charles and his bride, and his discovery that a young lady had 
copied out the whole passage as one of the most striking 
episodes of the story. The reader who starts upon the long 
journey through Sir Charles Graniiison will sympathise both 
with Hazlitt and with the young lady. 

§ 8. The second great name among the novelists of this 
period is that of Henry Fielding —“the prose Homer of 
Henkv hum^ nature,” as Byron, with extreme but hardly 
Fibi ding undeserved * raise, called him. The utter difference 
U707-i7^4>: between Fielding and Richardson, not only in birtli 
ttrantty. character, but in the quality of their geniiu, is 

very remarkable—the one seems formed to be the antithesis of 
the other. Fielding’s family was a younger branch of the 
illustrious house of Denbigh, which boasted its descent from 
the Counts of Hapsburg; but (lencral Fielding, the novelist’s 
father, ruined himself by extravagance. He married a Miss 
Gould of Sharpham Park in Somerset, and it was at Sharpham 
that their famous son was born. The General gave his son the 
education of a man of fashion at Eton and the University of 
Leyden, where he studied law. About 1728 he re- 
turned to England, nominally with an annual allow- 
^ ance of £200^ but in actual want of money. He 

found himself obliged to make his own living; and, being a 


witty youth with a strong inclination to pleasure and society, 
he chose to write for the stage. During the next eight or 
nine years he produced a number of pieces and contrived 
to live well, if precariously. None of his plays seem to have 
succeeded, and, with the exception of the famous burlesque, 
The Tragedy ojf Tragedies^ or Tom Thumb the Great (1730), 
they live only m print; but Fielding was a favoured guest 
among men of pleasure, and struggled on with a certain 
enjoyment of life. In 1735, or not far from that time, he 
married a Miss Charlotte Cradock, who brought 
marriagt, addition to her beauty and virtues, a por¬ 

tion of about 1500. Unfortunately, he was as great 
a spendthrift as his father; and, after living for a short time, 
as it spears, at East Stour in Dorset, where he had spent 
part 01 bis childhood, he returned to London and ran through 
ins little fortune. He lived riotously and extravagantly, gaining 
a little by play-writing, and losing more in the management of 
the Haymarket Theatre. At any rate, in 1737, he gave up his 
dramatic career, and returned to the law, with which he ha'd 
coquetted' at Leyden. Between this and his call to the bar 
in 1740 he made a little money by casual journalism, writing 
constantly on social and literary topics in The Champion^ a news¬ 
paper issued three times a week. In this wav he seems to have 
struck that vein of humorous writing in which he has never 
had, nor is ever likely to have, a serious rival. In 1742 Joseph 
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Altte/rcius appeared. As has been said, this novel was funda* 
mentally a parody of Panula^ which had preceded it in 1740, 
Fielding, a just and clear-headed critic, was nauseated 
by the prudery and vulgar morality of Richardson’s Plication 
successnil novel; and the caricature with which he 
assailed it was a little severe. Richardson, who 
was extremely vain and lacked humour with which to cure his 
smart, never forgave Fielding’s ridicule; and his correspondence 
shows, not merely his intense soreness at the attack, but his 
absolute inability to appreciate Fielding's gcivus. But, like 
Scarron’s Roman Comique^ yosepli Andrews had a vitality of 
Its own apart from the mere breath of caricature, and at once 
received the honour due to a great original creation. This 
success encouraged Fielding, in 1743, to publish three 
vi)luines of MisceUauies^ which, in addition to some 
tery ephemeral work and a good deal of rubbish, 
included the journey from this World to the Nexty a clever but 
unequal Lucianic allegory, and that very remarkable satirical 
novel, Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. Fielding, with his Just 
and austere sense of morality, and with a grim and not very 
pleasant humour, wrote this ironical eulogy of the notorious 
thief-laker to parody the mdiscriininatc praise given to heroes 
who, on the ground of virtue, have deserved little. It is im¬ 
possible to guess when this was written, but the gloomy 
character of its biting Avit seems to point to the period at whicn 
its author's fortunes were at their lowest ebb. It presents a 
singular contrast, at any rate, both in the matter of form and 
style and in its indidcrent cheerfulness of tone, to Joseph 
Andreivs and the two other novels. 


Fielding lost his cxcellcnl Avife in 1743 ; and, four years later, 
supplied her place by marr} ing her maid, w'ith whom he had 
** frequently bewailed the angel they had lost.” This 
odd match turned out successful!)'. His second wife 
made him a prudent and loving partner, and an 
excellent mother to his children. His life, for which &erc arc 
few certain data, is very obscure between 1743 and 1748. He 


was probably practising at the bar ; and we know him to have 
written for two Whig newspapers during ‘‘the ’45.” In 1748, 
through the influence of Lord Lyttelton, he was placed on 
the Commission of the Peace for Westminster, and jf,gi^,„ras 
presided at the Bow Street police court. His work amagn- 
m this position was very hard, but it meant a 
constant income, and he attended conscientiously to 7 '’*"'** * *■ 
his duties. For some years past he had been com{iosiiig a 
new novel, which, in T749, appeared in six volumes, under the 
immortal name of Tom Jonesy or the Histo^ of a Foundling. 
This, in 1751, was succeeded by which was unquestion- 

to be autobioRtaphiral, and principally to pay a 


fitting tribute to the virtues and affection of his first wife. 
Aumia was his last important work. He returned to jonmatism 
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for a short time; but bis writing and his heavy work in the 
police court were beginning to tell upon a constitution which had 
been weakened all his life by drink and late hours. In 1753 he 
was attacked by dropsy, and was ordered to tr>' a 
an^'JrafA. warmer climate. At first he retired to Bath for a 
short time, but soon returned to London. In June 
1754 he set sail for Lisbon, and arrived there in August. On 
the voyag. he wrote a yournal^ which was published soon after 
his death, and certainly is a fresh addition to his reputation. 
He died in October, 1754, in the second month after his arriial, 
and was buried in th' ^mglish cemetery at Lisbon. With all 
his faults—and they were the common vices of the time—^he 
was one of the most amiable men of his century, and few men 
are so typical of the best side of a nation's character as Fielding 
is of England's. • 

§ 9. If any one ^vriter, more than another, may be said to 
have given an impulse to the English novel, Fielding ma) 
National Certainly claim the distinction. His close and 
ehmacteno/ accurate observation of character concerned itself, 
first and foremost, with his own fellow-countrymen : 
‘ his novels arc a picture of the English nation in 
little. Indeed, the various qualities which went to the making 
of this great novelist jiroduced something very like perfection. 
His exclusively national tendency does not limit, but merely 
defines, the scope of his genius. His analysis of 
character is close and searching—few writers have 
shown so profound a knowledge of the human heart 
—^but, with all his psychological skill, he never suc¬ 
cumbs to the temptation of hindering the progress of his stor>' 
with minute details of motive and passion. The life of his 
novels is the strenuous action from which every one of the 
dramatU^persona is inseparable. The relation between the 
charactCK^ju^hc plot is reciprocal. He crowds his stage with 
figure&^jH^^^scs them through a succession of adventures, 
each in receiving its interest from their presence, 

throws a^itional light upon their character. These incidents 
have, in certain cases, just that amount of extrava¬ 
gance and improbability which places their heroes 
in a position of caricature; but Fielding’s satire 
is never so far exaggerated as to be untrue to life, 
and the addition of a ludicrous detail here and there simply 
convinces us of the reality of the picture. Fielding had a keen 
sense of the grotesque, especially in low life, which must have 
been continuwy increased by his practice at the bar and his 
work at Bow Street; and, in consequence, his pictures of the 
lower classes are the finest examples, perhaps,^ in any language, 
of realistic caricature. What nogarth dia in his paintings, 
Fidding did in his novels. But he was 1 ^ no means a 
mere realist, as the term goes— unsparing of brutal details, 
and enhancing the startling truth of his picture with grim 
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satire. His writing has, it is impossible to deny, a certain 
coarseness which was only natural in a writer of his time; it 
has a disposition for details which we now consider unnecessary 
and unpleasant. But this tendency is always refined by an 
admirable sense of humour. Of English humorists, 

Fielding, after Shakespeare, is the greatest. Others 
—Ben Jonson and Swift, for instance—hold a very 
high place, but their humour is one-sided and bitter, and 
springy from their contempt of human weakness. True humour, 
in Shakespeare and Fielding, has at its root an abundance of 
sympathy with mortal frailty, a spirit of uni\ ersal lo\ ing-kind- 
ncss ; it is founded upon the intimate sense of contrast between 
the grotesque and pathetic in human affairs —the sense which, 
recognising the real foolishness and smallness of man’s doings, 
subtracts nothmg from their apparent and practical \alue. 
This sense of relative proportion—^for that is the commonplace 
reality to which it maybe biought—is the secret of Fielding’s 
immortality. The boisterous fun and reckless laughter of his 
books with their prodigality of Homeric incident, is restrained 
and softened by tncir element of pathos. 

In this respect Fielding is a far greater novelist than Richard¬ 
son, who had little of the Shakespearean spirit. Just as Swift 
recognised merely the grotesque side of things, and 
strayed into an almost incredible ferocity of satire, t ompan- 
so Richardson had eyes only for the pathos of life, 'Ruha\dsoH. 
and erred in excess of sentiment. Fielding occu¬ 
pies the mean between the two : to the casual observer his 
work points in the direction of Swift rather than in that of 
Richardson. As a matter of f.ict, the antithesis between himself 
and Richardson, of which wc have already spoken, is not so 
absolute as wc might imagine ; his sense of balance prevents 
him from using up that vein of pathos on whi^ the un- 
humorous Richardson had woiked so untiijM|||^ But the 
great contrast remains from another point ofj^H^f'ielding 
had .humour, while Richardson had not so inuifnEmF apology 
for that precious gift. Again, Richardson worked in tne closest 
of atmospheres; his novels arc the naked bistor>' of tempera¬ 
ment and feeling, with the merest rag of a plot to cover them, 
and, like all exclusively psychological studies, suffer morbidly 
from the want of fresh air. But with Fielding w'e come into 
the open. His whole method is utterly different. As we bate 
said, he uses—and this is not his least Shakespearean rharac- 
teristic—an elaborate plot for the development of his 
figures, suffering them to gjrow freely and naturally 
instead of isolating them in a stuffy parlour and 
encoura^g their nowth by a constant rearrange¬ 
ment of the ventilators and attention to the fire. Fielding’s 
men and women live by contact with ^venture and each otbOT; 
they are gregarious and sociable. It is a commonplace of criti¬ 
cism that the plot of Tom Jones is the most periect in English 
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fiction; and, although there are minor qualifications to this 
eulogy, the unity and concentration of the novel upon one main 
plan, and its comparative freedom from digression, are certainly 
without many parallels. The faults of construction habitual to 


without many parallels. I he faults of construction habitual to 
Flelding are, for the most part, the result of the foreign 
niethod of fiction which is seen in the “picaresque” 
ft^e" in- novels of Spain and in their culminating example, 
A Frenchman Le Sage (1715). 

navel. ** His hcroes and heroines are always on the road; 

thc><'pursue each other in coaches and post-chaises ; 
they sleep in innumerable inns ; they meet fellow-travellers who 
engage in long conversations and arc only too easily tempted 
into irrelevant autobiographies. As long as coaching con¬ 
tinued to be the regular form of travelling it exercised an 
influence upon fiction which is now all the harder to understand 
in that modern novelists derive so little inspiration from the 
railway train. And, although Fielding, with Defoe, Smollett, 
Scott, and Dickens, has invested English roads .and inns with 
a prodigious amount of fictitious history, and thus has earned 
the eternal gratitude of the curious traveller, this method of 
stor)'-tclling, by its restlessness, has the effect of spoiling com¬ 
plete unity of design. 

§ 10. To all intents and pui poses, Mr. Jonathan WiU the 
Greats although published later than Joseph Ant/rnus, is 
Fielding’s earliest book. Something has already 
been said of its subject. Jonathan Wild was a 
i»743l- notorious criminal who had been hanged in 1725. 

From being a thief, housebreaker, and highwayman, 
he became a spy and secret agent of the police ; and, com¬ 
bining this occupation with the receipt of stolen goods, suffered 
the just penalty of his doings. The irony and satire which 
Fielding expended upon this villain’s performances place the 
book in a division by itself, and contrast very strongly with 
the ^ood 4 iumour of Joseph Andrews and 7 'om Jones. The 
admiration which he showers upon the hero’s meanness and 
depravity has a bitter mockery which is more consistent with 
Swift’s vitriolic temper than with Fielding’s equable genius ; 
and the story, with an abundance of humorous writing, is, in 
the end, one of the most unpleasant of burlesques. 

In Joseph Andrews we have the true awakening of Fielding’s 
genius and humour. The groundwork of the plot is true 
burlesque, audacious and amusing. Joseph is the 
‘ 4 nd'**^ suppose brother of Pamela, and Pamela herself 
(i^ay*** enters the novel as the wife of her master, Mr. B., 
whose name Fielding rudely supplied as Booby. As 
a footman, Joseph meets with temptation from his mistress, as 
Pamela had done from her master. The transference of the 
sister’-j virtue to the brother is an admirable stroke of humour. 


II'M" 
i» 743 l- 


^yhcn Joseph’s mistress, disgusted with his resistance, expels 
him from her house, he wanders about England with Parson 
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Adam^ and, after the ordinary series of adventures by the 
road, finds an agreeable change in his fortunes and marries 
the very charming and innocent girl to whom he has been 
long attached. At the end of the book Joseph’s origin is 
revealed by a whimsical touch of satire; he is no longer a 
member of the Andrews family, but a person of higher con¬ 
sequence. One thing is obvious to every reader of the novel. 
Its burlesque character becomes the merest incident in its pro¬ 
gress ; w'e are diverted from the remembrance of Pamela by an 
independent growth of humour, and, in thinking of it afterwards, 
ijt is only on second thoughts that we remember it to be a 
parody. Its great gift to posterity is, of course, the character 
of Parson Adams, the consummate expression of Fielding’s* 
humour—equal, individually, to any of his later creations. 
Adams is really the hinge on which the novel turns, the life and 
soul of its intrigue. H is eccentricities and pedantry are lovable 
in the light of his virtue and courage ; and Fielding, while 
laughing at his oddities, crowns them with a gentle humanity 
which is thoroughly characteristic of his own broad view of life. 
In Parson Adams, Fielding, .another Cervantes, created another 
Don Quixote. The minor characters of the novel, and especi¬ 
ally the lady’s-maid, Mrs. Slipslop, are equally amusing; and 
the loves of Joseph and Fanny proceed amid surroundings of 
pure farce tinged with the spirit of corned}'. 

In Tom Joneii the element of comedy is deeper and stronger, 
and the relation of the book to human life is more serious. Its 
stage is crowded w'ith a Aancty of figures, the most 
insignificant of which has its marked individuality. 

At the same time, each is so thoroughly t}'pic.il of its (1749). 
class that we think instinctively of this book as the 
most complete picture of contemporary society which it is possible 
to recall. In Mr. Allworthy and Squire Western, the contrasted 
types of the country squire; in Square and Thwackuin, the 
rival pedants; in Lady Bellaston, the dissolute woman of fashion; 
and 111 all the other characters which throng the pages of this 
delightful book, Fielding shows his all-embracing obscn'ation 
of the world around him, and has given us a more vivid picture 
'of the life of his day than we could gain from a thousand 
memoirs or collections of letters. The great value of prose 
fiction—perhaps the only valid excuse for its existence—is its 
truth to the life of its period, and of this truth Tom yofics 
is the highest example in English. As in Joseph AttJrev,‘s, 
there is a good deal of rough horseplay which, to a modem taste, 
is offensive. The hero himself, in his adventures, shows a very 
blunt sense of honour ; inde^, one cannot conceive a less 
immaculate representative of injured virtue. When we come 
to the end of the book and find that, after all his misdemeanours, 
he is to win Sophia, we feel a sentiment of indignant protest; 
for Sophia is as charming and spotless a heroine as Jones is 
a questionable and faulty hero. Fielding himself was in love 
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with her from the very be^nning ; and, in introducing her to 
his readers, his mock-heroic manner at once becomes lyric. 

All through Tom yoncs he shows himself the inaster 
^ graceful and flexible style, proportionate in its 
yone*.** variety to the field which the novel covers. If he is 
the “ prose Homer of human nature,” Tom Jones is 
his Iliad, with Jones as its Achilles. The humorous groundwork 
of his plan «s epic ; and never through the lon^ narrative does 
he forget to give his manner this epic tinge, paying to Jones and 
Sophia heroic honours, inflating their distresses with a subtle 
touch of burlesquh, rising to the highest point of mock-Homeric 
writing in his account of the battle in the churchyard, mingling 
exaggeration with imaginative poetry in his introduction of 
Soimia. To say that Fielding’s style is a model of fine English 
is to go too far. The immense labour which he expended o^'er 
Tom Jones did not perfect the correct grammar of the book, 
nor did it remove certain solecisms. But he had a style whose 
perfect fluency and range of expression effectually refutes any 
charge of slip-shod writing; w'hich, sensitive to its subject, 
responded always on the right note. Unquestionably, the in¬ 
stances in which we are most free to judge Fielding’s 
OeeattoHai peculiar manner are the short essays prefixed to each 
7 i^Mvel. books of Tom Jones^ and serving as general 

introductions to what follows. In these prefaces, so 
colloquial and personal, we have a clear vision of the man 
himself, of the author in his relation to his epic, of the humorist 
expounding and identifying himself with his humorous master¬ 
piece. They fasten the bond between him and his characters ; 
for, in his temporary detachment from them, he is more than 
ever at one with their joys and sorrows, and appears as their 
champion and apologist ; and, further, in preparing, by the 
artful means of these light and chatty monologues, his audience’s 
sympathies and co-ordinating them with his own, he breaks 
down every prejudice and gives his story an irresistible charm 
which, it is not too much to say, no other English novel 
possesses in a like degree. 

Amelia is a very different kind of book from Tom JoneSy and 
is manifestly inferior. It was, as we have said, written as a 
tribute to the memory of a wife whom Fielding had, 
(1751)^^** ' treated with little justice. As an act of 

' ' reparation, it is naturally melancholy in tone, and is 
overcharged with a pathos to which, unaccompanied by any 
alleviating quality, he could ill accommodate himself He could 
write pametically enough, but his pathos was an essential 
element in his humour. In Amelia the condition of things is 
reversed, and, in cons^uence of this paradoxical treatment of 
the subject, the book is frankly unhumorous, save for certain 
episodes. Amelia herself is almost tediously patient and perfect; 
her husband. Captain Booth, in whom Fielding contritely 
exaggerated his own faults, is as tediously fickle and selfish: 
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their respective virtues and imperfections are stereotyped. Yet 
it would be unfair to deny that Amelia is charming or that Booth 
is natural; for both, when all is said and done, leave a not 
unpleasant impression. Fielding's contrition, if it exaggerated 
details, was sincere and manly, and unstained by sickliness. 
He was incapable of sentiment^ity or the casuistry of repent¬ 
ance ; and the heart from which he wrote Amelia was heavy 
with an unmitigated sense of his own wrong-doing. The great 
moral characteristic of his work is the thorough¬ 
ness of its sentiment and passion. He hiPiself, 
like his own Jones, was a man of elemental passions, 
definite and unshaded; his view of life was frank 
and lusty, simple and unconventional. He belicied in great 
passions, ^eat virtues, and great vices, which triumphed, 
in their distinctness, over the minor accidents of life. And, 
while he, like others of his age, allowed a certain laxity of 
behaviour to men, and demanded a fiir higher standard from 
women, he nevertheless drew the line firmly between right and 
wrong, and never pleaded the cause of sin and injustice. His 
morality is, perhaps, crude and simple, but it is infinitely more 
healthy than the more artificial systems of later times. 

§ II. Tobias George Smolleit was born at Dalquhurn in 
Dumbartonshire. His father, the youngest son of Sir James 
Smollett of Bonhill, died in the boy's childhood, and, 
till his nineteenth year, he spent a large part of his 
time at his grandfathez^s house, going for his educa- ([721-1771}. 
tion to Dumbarton School, and afterwards to the 
University of Glasgow. Having no expectation of a fortune, 
he early prepared to make his own living, and was apprenticed 
to a Glasgow doctor named Gordon. But he was already 
longing to write something, and, in 1739, we find him making 
the long journey to London and submitting a very poor tragedy. 
The Rcncide^ to Lord Lyttelton, who refused to undertake the 
duty of sponsor. In 1740 Sir James died, and Smollett, left 
without visible means of support, entered the navy as surgeon's 
mate on a man-of-war. In this capacity he w'as present at the 
unfortunate and inglorious affair of Carthagena, 
under Admiral Vernon’s command, and was able to 
study nautical peculiarities, and to learn by bitter /Jeut.* 
experience the atrocious cruelty, corruption, and in¬ 
competency which were then the curse of the navy. _ He left the 
service at Jamaica and remained for a few years in the West 
Indies, meeting there his future wife, Miss Nancy' Lasrclles, 
who gave herself out to be an heiress. In 1744 he 
returned to London, and. in great poverty,’ struggled 
on with medicine and literature. His satires and "Rederkk • 


other verses of this period are forgotten ; but in 1748 
he teoujght out the firs^ and in some respects the 
most vigorous of his fictions, Roderick Random^ which won 
instant success. This was follo^ved in 1751 by PertgriM Pickle^ 
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after which Smollett devoted himself to literature, and became 
a prolific miscellaneous writer, engaging in political controversy. 
A trenchant, ready swle, and a natural gift of satire which 
was often indistinguishable from abuse, made him a valuable 
helper to any side ; but he was rash, violent, and impulsive, and 
was constantly faithless to his party, not from any unworthy 
motive, but under the influence of his personal feelings. In 
1753 he brought out his third novel, The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom. If this book is, as charitable critics 
have supposed^ a child of the same motive as Fielding’s 
yonathan JVi/d, its l.jro is the most unpleasant and unprin¬ 
cipled of scoundrels, cheats, and swindlers ; and it proved too 
unsavoury for the public. For some years Smollett abandoned 
original fiction. His next work was a translation of Don 
Quixote (1755), in which he showed how unable he was to 
appreciate the higher, more poetical, and ideal side of Cervantes' 
great conception, and confined himself solely to its grotesc^ue 
and farcical features. He cst.ablishcd his connection with 
Smollett' journalism in the editorship of The Critical Revie^'y 
^ittKai And so brought himself into collision with a whole 
wntmg and swarm of politicians, writers, and doctors ; and, what 
nti\fottHnes. History of England (1758), he 

managed to reap considerable reputation .and profit. In 1759, 
however, he wrote, in The Critical Rexiiew, a terrible account 
of maladministration in the navy ; and Admiral Knowles, whom 
he had severely blamed, brought an action for libel against 
him and defe.ated him; he w'.as fined ^100 and imprisoned for 
three months. While in prison he continued to edit his paper, 
and wrote part of Sir Launcelot Greaves. This novel, which, 
after running as a serial through several numbers of The British 
Magaziney waas published 111 1762, was a half serious and not 
very successful attempt to cicate an English Don Quixote. It 
was spoiled by the too great accuracy of the imitation; for Sir 
Launcelot bore an exact personal resemblance to his model, 
without any pretence to actual rivalry, and the result seems 
rather dull and superfluous. 

Although Smollett had, in ^ite of his imprisonment, succeeded 
in literature, the rest of his life was far from happy. His health 
broke down, and, on the loss of nis only child, a 
daughter, he went abroad and travelled m France 
fiNtJamriL, Italy for two years. The result of his journey 
was the Travels in France and Italy {i'j(A)y sAnch. 
was written in a very bitter spirit, and showed that Smollett 
either could not or would not appreciate lanything he saw. 
People, scenery, works of art, all came under the lash of his 
distressing satire. Nothing shows more clearly the state of 
mind which his ftiiling health had produced than the disgusting 
Adventures of an Atom (1769)—a ferocious lampoon attacking, 
under the thin disguise of a Japanese story, his former patron 
Lord Bute, and involving m its calumnies the young king. 
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Anson, Mansfield, and Chatham. By this time his health was 
completely destroyed by incessant labour and agitation, and, 
like Fielding, he was obliged to try the effect of a more genial 
climate. He resided for the last year of his life at 
Leghorn, and there, in spite of wealmess, exhaustion, 
and suffering, his irregular genius revived in its SnHateifs 
brightest flash of comic humour —The Expedition ‘**'*'^- 
of Hutnphrey Clinker. This novel, whose tone is almost a 
recantation of all his previous ferocity and harshness, was 
published just before his death in 1771. Likc^ielding, he died 
and was buried in a foreign land \ and thus the two novelists 
who, almost more than any others, ^^ere thoroughly and exclu¬ 
sively English, rest in foreign graves-- Fielding at Li.sbon, 
Smollett at Leghorn. 

§ 12. In the structure of hrs liction Smollett is manifestly 
inferior to Richardson and Fielding. He v as. briefly speaking, 
a very successful follower of the Spanish picaresque . , 

novelists and Lc Sage : his books are a string of 
haphazard, inconsequent adventures, following no 
definite plot and making no attempt at the evolu- 
tion of character. The heroes of Roderick Random^ 

Peregrine Pickle, and Ferdinand Count Fathom, are all of the 
type of Lazanllo dc Tormes—abandoned young rascals, who go 
through the world with no pretence to 'scruple, and win their 
M’ay, to their own satisfaction and ultimate felicity, by bullying, 
lying, and making indiscriminate love to CA’cr^ girl they meet. 
'J'hcir faithful comrades, who deserve a more honourable life, 
act as their whipping-boys when they get into trouble, and take 
the burden of life off their irresponsible backs. In this mode of 
story exery'thing depends on a succession of ludicrous adven¬ 
tures, a constant maintenance of broad farce. The 
characters, from first to last, tire stamped with gjrliZr^ ^ 
certain marks by which we know them, and no Faai otter- 
attempt is made to search their hearts or analyse 
their motives. Smollett’s method, therefore, depends purely 
upon external obsen^ation; his heroes and their friends are 
puppets, managed and worked with a due regard to correctness 
of costume and local colour; none of his novels is a comedy of 
manners, full of lively, breathing figures, like Tom fones. But, 
as a set-off to this obvious defect, there is the fact that ver>' few 
people have used their faculty of observation like SmoUett. He 
nad an amazingly comprehensive eye for outward 
detail. Without any imagination to speak of, he 
made himself thoroughly master of every experience 
which he met, and transferred its circumstances to paper with 
a realistic minuteness and completeness, and with a power of 
description that leaves an indenble impression on the reader. 
The snip-scenes in Roderick Random are the most striking ex¬ 
ample m this power. Their hideous accuracy and the venom 
which flowed from Smollett’s pen as he wrote them only increase 
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their veracity. Roderick Random is largely autobiographical. 
In the story of his hero’s miseries at school, his apprenticeship 
with the apothecary, his journey to London, and his 
experiences in the fleet, Smollett draws upon his own 
(174^^ capital of adventure. Roderick’s savage truculence 
is the result of his own detestation for the life he 
had led in those days; and all the earlier part of the novel is 
written with a ferocious energy to which a keen memory gave 
its sting, '^^here is probably no detail in the account of the 
medical examination and the story of tyranny on board ship 
which had not, in actual life, printed itseli on Smollett’s vision 
like a photograph. Rt ierick Random^ for this reason, is in 
some respects the liveliest of Smollett's novels. With all its 
hero’s worthlessness^ and in spite of a prevailing ugliness of 
detail, it is an eminently readable book. Peregrine 
on the other hand, which, as regards its hero 
(17^). the character of his adventures, is neither better 

nor worse than its predecessor, lapses, after a good 
beginning, into a slight monotony, relieved here and there by 
elaborate comic episodes, but producing in general a long-drawn 
and tedious effect. The worst thing about Smollett’s heroes, 
from an artistic point of v icw, is that, while we recognise them 
by their constant faithfulness to the worst qualities, we gain no 
other impression of them. Roderick Random, for example, is 
at one time described as gawky and ugly, and even mean and 
cowardly, at another time he is represented as handsome and 
brave ; and, w'ith such inconsistencies, w'c arc forced, in the 
end, to fall back upon the amusement to be deri\ed from their 
boisterous pranks and adventures. 

It is a very extraordinary thing that, at the end of his life, 
w'hen his temper seemed to be grow ing more gloomy and fierce 
with every fresh book he wrote, Smollett should have 
turned his hand, in Humphrey Clinker^ to a picture 
I1771): of manners not unworthy of Fielding. The change 

is radical. Hitherto, he had written a lively and 
picturesque style, and his stories had rambled along 
m a happy, inconsequent way. But Humphrey 
Clinker is an advance upon this fluency; the letters of which 
the steny is composed read, not merely with ease, but with an 
unusual grace and charm of style. Its humour, too, is above 
the [Aane of farce. The humour which we detect in Roderick 
Random and Peregrine Pickle is chiefly mechanical, depending 
upon blows and kicks and extravagant terrors and other rough 
pieces of frivolity. But, although there is plenty of fun and 
grotesque incident in Humphrey Clinker^ tne note which it 
touches is deeper, and the whole frameworlc of the tale vibrates 
with it. Hithtfto, we have remembered Smollett’s characters, 
from Commodore Trunnion downwards, only by their oddities, 
by phrase ur mamiexism which becomes tsmitiar vfith 
Tepetwvon •. \>ut we odd &4w\Te Matthew Bramble ' and his 
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trav^ing companions, not to our gallery of caricatures, but to 
the lEcquaintances of ordinary life. They rub shoulders with 
the best company of fiction. Here, too, the wandering of the 
picaresque heroes are replaced by some^ing more credible and 
reasonable. The foundation of the story is the 
journey of the valetudinarian Squire round the 
English watering-places in search of health, and 
with him go his sister Tabitha, his nephew and niece, Mr. and 
Miss Mdford, and an illiterate Welsh maid-servant, Winifred 
Jenkins. Humphrey Clinker is a Methodist footman, picked up 
on the route, and has really very little to do with the stor>’. 
Their adventures arc told in the letters of each of the party to 
their special correspondents; and these letters, from Squire 
Bramble’s splendid descriptions of Bath and Harrogate down to, 
Winifred Jenkins’ admirably misspelt scrawls to her fellou- 
servant—^the most brilliant example, before TAe Yellowplush 
Papers^ of this kind of humour—are written with so uniform a 
^ivAcity that, if the method of telling a story by letters was ever, 
from all points of view, successfol, it was here. Matthew 
Bramble finds all his health-resorts detestable, and extracts a 
buoyant cheerfulness from his own hypochondria; >oung Mr. 
Melford observes men and manners and eligible young ladies 
vith a sprightl} and modish wit; Miss Lydia is followed and 
won by a faithful admirer ,* Miss Bramble, whose letters to her 
housekeeper arc as precious as Winifred Jenkins’ less pic- 
tentious correspondence, falls a victim to the angular charms 
of the Celtic Lismahago ; and Winifred herself fixes her affec¬ 
tions upon the pious Clinker. The contrast between this 
charming book and its predecessors is the most pleasant 
imaginable. There is not much of a plot, but, on the other 
hand, the course of the tale is spoiled by none of those irrelevant 
digressions in the Spanish manner to which fielding was 
attracted in his Man of the Hill’s story in yoHes^ and 
Smollett himself fell a venal prey in the Metnoirs of a Lady of 
Qtiality^ which he inserted for Lady Vane in Peregrine Pickle. 
The other novels are, in their way, pleasant reading; but it is 
on the merits of Humphrey Clinker alone, its abundant humour, 
its droll incident, its reality,, and its good temper, that Smollett 
can claim his place among the great novelists. 

Smollett was something of a poet as well as a novelist, and, 
among other things, wrote the powerful verses called The Tears 
of Scotland, which breathed his generous and patriotic 
indignation, horror-struck at the cruelties inflicted by * 

the ‘‘Butcher” Cumberland’s orders after Culloden. 

This poem is honourable to Smollett’s courage as well as to 
his talent; for so free an expression of outra^d patriotism was 
then dangerous; and it is recorded that the poet, warned of 
his peril after composing six stanzas of vigorous denunciation, 
instantly sat down and added a seventh more bitter and stinging 
than ^ose which had gone before, 
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§ 13. Laukencf, St£KN£ was a brilliant and irregular genius, 
whose work occupies an unique place in English liteititure. 

His character and writings were equally eccentric, 
guiltless of consistency or attention to 
11713-1%'. principle. He was the son of a soldier, Roger Sterne, 
who held an ensign’s commission in a regiment of 
foot, and he was bom at Clonmel in Ireland. During the first 
ten years of his life he travelled from barrack to barrack with 
his father’s regiment; but in 1723 he went to the grammar 
school at Halifrtx, and stayed there till 1731. In me same 
year his father, then quartered in Jamaica, died of a fever, and 
It was by the generosity of a cousin of his father’s that Sterne 
went to Cambridge, as a sizar of Jesus College. His father’s 
family had considerable influence. Dr. Richard Sterne, his 
great-grandfather, had been Master of Jesus and Archbishop of 
York, and his uncle. Dr. Jaques Sterne, procured him preferment 
in York diocese. In 1738, two years after his first ordination, 
Sterne was inducted to the living of Sutton-in-thc- 
rarxAial Forest; and, during his twenty years of residence in 
this country place, his marriage with Miss Elizabeth 
I.umlcy (1741) brought him the additional living of 
Stillington as a wedding portion ; while, in 1741, he was collated 
to a prcbendal stall in York Minster, exchanging it, in the 
following year, for one richer. As a clergyman his life reflected 
little credit on his profession. He was fanciful, lain, and self- 
indulgent, perpetually at war w'lth the neighbouring clergy ; his 
conduct towards his wife was base and selfish, and he masked 
caprice and harshness under a pretence of extreme sensibility. 
Moreover, he flirted prodigiously with that odious sentimen¬ 
talism of which he became the apostle. “ I must ever,” he 
said, have some Dulcinoa in my head ; it harmonises the 
soul.” It was nol, however, till 1759 that he wrote 
ruMuaUm anything on his oi\n account. The first two volumes 
paHo/ of The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
“ Gent., were published by a York bookseller at the 
beginning of 1760, and the'novelty and oddity of 
their style instantly laised Sterne to the summit of 
popularity. He went up to London to enjoy his success and 
became the lion of the season, gratifying his morbid taste for 
flattery, and indulging in a senes of new' flirtations and in¬ 
trigues. Lord Fauconberg presented him to a much better 
Yorkshire living ; and, at the close of the season, he went to his 
new rectory of Coxwold to write the third and fourth volumes 
of Tristram Shandy, which appeared in 1761. However, his 
health was beginning to fail, and he was obliged to seek rest. 

At the end of 1761 the fifth and sixth volumes of 
}iis book appeared; and, early in 1762, he went to 
Toulouse with his wife and daughter, and stayed 
abroad till 1764. In January, 1765, the seventh and 
eighth volumes of Tristram Shandy were published. He pre- 
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viously, in 1760, had supplemented the earliest scct^n of his 
novel 1^' a book of SermotiSy written in the same style ; and in 
1766 and 1769 he provided the public with further volumes of 
similar discourses. Meanwhile, in 1765, he had gone abroad 
once more, returning in 1766, and the material of this journey 
was worked up into the two volumes of the Sentimental journey. 
The ninth volume of Tristram Shandy completed the book 
in January, 1767, and, a little more than a year later, the 
Sentimental yourney appeared. The two small volumes were 
intended to be the beginning of another serial book; but, 
unfortunately, once again in London, social dist^ctions and an 
animated flirtation with Mrs. Draper, the lady known in his 
Letters from Yorick (1775) as Eliza, exhausted the small capital 
of health which remained to Sterne. In March, 1768, he died 
in a Bond Street lodging-house. The servants who attended 
his deathbed plundered him of such trifles as he possessed; 
and there is a story that his body was stolen after burial and 
dissected by an anatomical professor at Cambridge. 

§ 14. The unparalleled eccentricity of Sterne’s style is one of 
the most curious things in English ; it brought him his reputa¬ 
tion, and made his too exuberant sentimentalism an 
influence, not merely in England, but in Europe. It 
is one of the most artificial styles imaginable ; its 
effect depends on parcntliescs and lacunae and sudden suppres¬ 
sions \ it follows no known rules of English prose, but steps out 
confidently on a path of broken periods and isolated mtcrjectiuns. 
At the same time, while it never leads us to forget its author, 
but emphasises his personality very strongly, its imperfections 
and sins against grammar and logic arc so perfected that it 
reads naturally and without effort, and every sentence at once 
conveys its meaning. In this respect its deficiencies arc its 
real strength ; wc can say of no other style with more truth 
that it is the man himself. Sterne deliberately set himself to 
the task of writing as no one else dared to write, and his 
audacity captured him an audience which he could have secured 
in no other way. Every sentence of his work, with its absence 
of construction, its sudden irrelevance, its con&sion of all order, 
is a type and complete instance of his method of composition. 
Tristram Shandy is not, in any accepted sense of 
the word, a novel at all; it has no plot, nothing 
even of the coherency of Smollett’s hotch-potch of (,7^ ^67’. 
adventures. The hero never appears. Sometimes the 
story is told through his mouth ; sometimes the task of this 
inconsequent rambling is transferred to Mr. Vorick, as Sterne 
called himself in all his books. Here and there we feci that we 
are launched upon a regular current of plot; from time to time 
we are thrown back again into a chaos of digression. We never 
know how frur Sterne is going to take us ; his episodes lead us 
nowhere. In the middle of a more or less consecutive story wc 
are brought to a dead stop; wc break off in the climax of a 
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sentence into a fresh chapter; we turn a page and see a row 
of asterisks, a diagram, or a black oblong of printer’s inkT The 
consequence is that Steme is never tedious ; his madness is so 
irrevocably his method that, to a reader with any sense of 
humour, it is never irritating. Moreover, in this prodigal 
jumble of frivolity is enshrined a humour which, 
its defects, is as true and delicate as any, 
stemt's blending its grotesqueness with its pathos in that 
happy conjunction which so few have achieved. 
Sterne could be a ribald buffoon; and the grave 
fault of Tristram Shandy —a fault which becomes obvious 
long before we real!/ appreciate the book’s virtues—is its 
simpering indecency. The coarseness of tone which distin¬ 
guishes Fielding and Smollett is an utterly different thing. 
The indecency of Tristram Shandy is contained in sly allusions, 
in inferences read between the lines, in dashes and marks of 
interrogation, and is nothing less than wanton prurience. 
Sterne was much indebted to Rabelais, but his vice of writing 
is an infinitely more objectionable thing than Rabelais’ boisterous 
animalism. The worst point about it is that it is closely allied 
to a capacity for pathos which, in its excess, becomes mere 
snivelling. But when his humour got the better of his in¬ 
decency and sentimentalism he wrote in the spirit of Shake¬ 
speare. The whole Shandy household—“my father,” with 
his crotchets and philosophy. Uncle Toby, with his love for 
military operations, his simplicity, his affectionate nature and 
his intense compassion for all misfortune, the faithful Corporal 
Trim, and every individual down to the “foolish fat scullion” 
—are creatures of the finest comedy. As an in- 
Vn^Toiy. stance of real humour, of the union of the ludicrous 
and pathetic. Uncle Tob> is among the first master¬ 
pieces of character. Foi example, when Tristram’s father 
was consoling himself for the death of his elder son, and was 
quoting, without context, ttic consolatory letter of Servius 
Sulpicius to Cicero. Uncle Toby thought him to be relating an 
experience of his own travels as a Turkey merchant. “‘And 
pray, brother^* quoth my uncle Toby,. . . ‘what year of our 
Lord was this?’ ‘It was no year of our Lord,’ replied my 
father. ‘ That’s impossible ! ’ cried my uncle Toby. ‘ Simple¬ 
ton ! ’ said my father, ‘ it was forty years before Christ was 
bom.’ My uncle Toby had but two things for it, either to 
suppose his brother to be the Wandering Jew, or that his 
misfortunes had disordered his brain. ‘May the Lord God 
of heaven and earth protect him and restore him! ’ said my 
uncle Toby, praying silently for my father, and with tears in 
his eyes. My father placed the tears to a proper account, and 
went on with his harangue with great spirit” 

This is not an isolated instance of the pure gold which, in 
Sterne’s books, is to be found among much dross. Our peasant 
familiarity with Uncle Toby, Widow Wadman, and the rest. 
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growipg by a constant series of allusions rather than by any 
definite description—for they are introduced hastily and acci¬ 
dentally, and, in every case, are the subjects of appa¬ 
rently casual reference—is all the greater and more 
lasting on account of the digressions and the shape- r/cA^iter. 
less pattern in which their portraits are framed. So 
far as Sterne himself is concerned, the most interesting digression 
in Tristram Shandy is the continental journey in the seventh 
volume, which is, in a measure, a forecast of the Sentimental 
Joum^. Of this later work, famous as it is, ihere _ 

IS not much to say. Sterne was essentially a creature tmenuT" 
of sentiment, and in these notes of travel we are 
in the closest relation with his temperament. His 
sensitive spirit vibrated to the slightest incident, and mag¬ 
nified it to heroic proportions of pathos. Like Richardson, 
Sterne, in his character of a man of feeling, excited more 
sympathy in France than in England. The English taste, less 
fine and emotional, put much of his sentiment down to mawkish 
affectation ; and the popularity of the Sentimental 'journey is 
due to its picturesque character rather than to its slightly 
morbid tone. Nevertheless, the emphasis which ^ . 

Sterne laid on sentiment, while, in extreme cases, it ^ 

produced tearful books like Henry Mackenzie’s Man seHtitne»- 
of Feelings brought a certain element of needed 
humanity into English literature. The hard, brutal 
quality of Smollett’s work, and the fact that Fielding’s pathos 
is the merest minimum, are signs that something more gentle 
was necessary, and this Sterne supplied. His sentiment is not 
without religion of a kind ; but Mr. Yorick’s sermons afford very 
little pious consolation, and arc simply Shandean pleasantries 
refined for the pulpit. Sterne possessed a great capacity for 
parading obscure and quaint erudition, and, through 
the mouths of Mr. Shandy, Tristram, and Mr. 

Yorick, there pass a great many allusions to for- 

S rotten authors, which, at the time, gave Sterne a great reputation 
or learning. But later ages, expert in the study of Burton and 
Rabelais, to say nothing of the old lan7ers and canonists, have 
discovered that the vicar of Coxwold was a sad plagiarist, who 
drained these fountains of allusion without scruple. Neverthe¬ 
less, he has not spoiled our appreciation of Rabelais or Burton, 
but, by his unprincipled borrowing, has given an additional 
originality of flavour to his own book. 

§ 15. The prose fiction of OnvER Goldsmith is not by any 
means his only claim to distinction. Johnson, in the Latin 
epitaph for his friend’s monument in the Abbey, 
spoke of him as one “qui nullum fere scribendi goiasmitb 
genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non omavit ” 

—who left scarce any kind of writing untouched, 
and touched none that he did not grace. More¬ 
over, he belongs, by his Mendships, to a somewhat later 
ENG. LIT, , * H 
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period in eighteenth-century literature than Fielding, Sterne, 
or Smollett. But the best place to be found for him is among 
the novelists. virtue of The Vicar of Wakefeld he is 
worthy to sit beside the greatest masters of English fiction ; 
while, in the admirable delicacy of his prose and his command 
of narrative style, he is the best follower of Steele and Addison, 
, using their free and graceful English for his charming 
" fiction. He was born at Pallas in County Longford, 

where his father, a poor curate of English extraction, was 
struggling, witfi the aid of a miserable stipend, to bring up a 
large family. His ei'rly years were spent at Lissoy in West¬ 
meath, about eight miles from his birthplace; and, in 17^, 
an uncle, Mr. Contarine, sent him to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he obtained a sizarship. However, his life at college 
was idle and disreputable; he became notorious for his irregu¬ 
larities, and, although his extravagance was time after time 
forgiven him, was always out of pocket and in debt. He took 
his degree in 1749, and, without any fixed intention of em¬ 
bracing a profession, was a tutor for a short time in an Irish 
family. In 1753 he made up his mind, after long 
[nlwu hesitation, to read medicine, and went for that 
purpose to Edinburgh. However, his design did nut 
hold firm very long, but, migrating to Leyden in 1754, he 
travelled all over the Continent. He boasted afterwards that 


he had taken a medical degree at some foreign university— 
cither Louvain or Padua—but his very superficial and inaccurate 
knowledge of medicine makes the assertion of very little value. 
It seems that he went through Europe like a beggar, tramping 
the highroads with a flute, or subsisting on the casual alms of 
a poor scholar. While andering in Switzerland he sketched 
out the plan of The Traveller^ the poem which afterwards was 
the beginning of his fame. In 1756 he found his way to 
London, and, duiing the next eight years, his life 
was a continual struggle with famine. His literary 
apprenticeship was passed in a severe school, and he 
began by reading proofs for Richardson’s printing 
press. In 1757 the bookseller Griffiths, who owned The 
Monthly Review^ engaged him to write articles for his maga¬ 
zine, and employed him in a number of small commissions 
—schoolbooks, talcs for children, prefaces, indices, reviews of 
books, and contributions to various periodicals—in which he 
certainly found plenty of time to form and practise his admirable 
style. But litcraiy work was only his partial occupation. If 
he was constant in anything, it was in his hack-work for the 
booksellers; and this, even with the smallness of the wage, 
would have probably given him enough to live upon had it not 
been for his extreme improvidence. He was chiloishly generous, 
madly in love with pleasure and fine clothes, and fond of 
gambling. To make some mon^ he served, now as a chemist’s 
shopman^ now as an usher in a poarding-sebool, the drudge of 
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his employer and the butt and laughing-stock of his pupils, now 
as a doctor in the lowest and most squalid parts of London— 
among “ the beggars of Axe Lane,” as he himself expressed it. 
More than once, under the pressure of intolerable mstress, he 
exchanged the bondage of the school for the severer drudgery 
of the corrector’s table in the printing office, and more than 
once he was driven back again to the school. At one time, 
during this wretched period of his career, he failed to pass an 
examination for the post of hospital mate, when, in order to 
appear decently before the board at Surgeons’ Hall, and having 
no money with which to get new clothes, he pawned a suit which 
Griffiths had lent him. 

But although, to the end of his life. Goldsmith’s expenditure 
was far in advance of his earnings, success came to him ^'forc 
long. His Enquiry into the Present State of Polite , 

iMinting in Jinrofe hisTirst original essay, 

'which was published anon>mous]y, obtained him 
more work from the booksellers. In May, 1761, 
he met Dr. Johnson for the first time, and from ^ 
that day forward was under the wing of this excellent and 
dictatorial friend. Goldsmith continued to write anonymously 
for some time after this meeting. The masterly Citizen of 
the World (1762), in which he assumed the character of a 
Chinese traveller in England, was a reprint of letters originally 
published in Newbery’s Public Ledger. In 1764, pta,iiiation 
however, 'Ihe Traveller appeared under his own o/**ihe 
name, and, in 1765, he collected his occasional essays 
into a single volume. This was the opening of a 
period of comparative prosperity ; he emerged from the slough 
of obscure drudgery and became a popular favourite. The 
public were agreed that, since the days of Pope, nothing so 
harmonious or so original as The Traveller had been seen ; and 
Goldsmith, w'ith a future of uninterrupted success, might, but 
for his folly and improvidence, from which no amount of fortune 
could have saved him, have died a rich man. He came from 
obscure suburban lodgings into the town, and eventu¬ 
ally settled down in extravagant chambers in the 
Middle Temple. In 1766 appeared The Vicar of 
Wakefield^ which Johnson had sold for him two 
years before ; and in January, 1768, Goldsmith came before the 
public as a comic dramatist with The Good~Natur'd Man. 
Although the production of the piece at Covent Garden was not 
altogether a milur^ it was rather too robust a comedy for the 
sentimental taste of the time, and formed too strong a contrast 
to the admired ^d tearful False Delicacy of the popular author, 
Hugh Kelly, which had appeared the week before. Two years 
later, in 1770, Goldsmith followed up The Traveller with a com¬ 
panion p^m, The Deserted Village, written in something of 
the same manner and with no less touchii^ a perfection ; and, 
in 1773, he provided The Geod’Nahtfd man with a worthy 
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pendant in the shajpe of S/ie Stoops to Conquer, In these 
closing years of his life he was one of the most popular writers 
of the time ; his society was courted by the brilliant circle which 
surrounded Johnson and Reynolds, and he became a member of 
the famous Club so intimately associated with the literary history 
of his day. With a far greater genius and gift of writing, he 
stands to his contemporaries in somewhat of the 
amiahitity samc relation that existed between Gay and the 

and ex- circle of Pope and Swift. It was as impossible to 

iravaganee. loving him as to avoid despising him. His 

vanity, his childish though not malignant envy, his Irish aptitude 
for blunders, his eagerness to shine in conversation, for which 
he was peculiarly unfitted, his weaknesses and genius combined, 
made him the pet and laughing-stock of the whole company. 
Meanwhile, his constant extravagance kept him in continual 
slavery to the booksellers, and they, presuming on his graceful 
English and exquisite talent, persuaded hiin to write a set of 
1}ooks for which he neither had the requisite knowledge nor 
could make the necessary researches—a History of England 
(1764), a History of Roms (1769), a History of Greece (1774), 
and a History of Animated Nature (1774). For the first three 
he had to depend upon second-hand facts, while the last was an 
abbreviated translation of Biiffon; but in all four his grace of 
narration and style compensated for his total ignorance of the 
subject. It was only natural that his debts and continual want 
of money should have preyed upon his mind and injured his 
health. In 1774 he fell seriously ill, and, relying on 
j/ts death, knowledge of medicine, imprudently persisted in 
disregarding his physician’s advice and in employing a violent 
remedy which put an end to his life. He died at his lodgings 
in Brick Court, Middle Temple, and Wiis buried in the Temple 
churchyard. He left £2000 of debts behind him. Yet, in spite 
of his criminal carelessness, no man’s death was so bemoaned in 
his age, not merely by Johnson and his faithful friends, but by 
many poor wTCtchcs w'hom he had relieved with an inexhaustible 
benevolence and a singular disregard of his own difficulties. 

§ 16. In whatever (iioldsmith wrote he showed the same 
wonderful delicacy, which made his style the living image of 
his thought. The squalid distress of his early career 
was merely the purifying influence of his worL The 
^ ’ eighteenth centi^ in England was not remarkable for 
any over-fastidiousness in literature or manners, and Goldsmith’s 
work is the exception to its ^e. We naturally think of him as 
a second Addison. The difference between the spirit and style 
of the two men is the difference between the beginning and the 
end of the century. Both men used their langu^e with the 
same consummate ease, and in no other hands, duiiitg that long 
period of glorious work, do correctness and inurity 0? style free 
themselves so completely from stififiiess. But the element of 
classical gravity which is natural to all Addison’s writing i^ 
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foreign to Goldsmith’s. Addison’s style, so to spoak, always 
wears a wig : Goldsmith’s is in its own hair. Addison receives 
his readers with a charming condescension and in his best 
clothes : Goldsmith comes to sec them on equal terms and in a 
becomin]^ deshabille. We never feel, in reading Goldsmith, 
that he is holding himself aloof from us; he chats to us as 
easily as Fielding, and, if he has not Fielding’s great breadth 
of vision and depth of insight, his choice of words is better. 
But we must judge Goldsmith ultimately by his humour. In 
this respect he is thoroughly characteristic oi^the 
change which bad passed over English literature 
since the day of Addison and Pope—the transition it^theUc 
from a critical humour to a humour springing more 
directly from the side of sentiment. Goldsmiui never addresses 
us, like Fielding, with laughter uppermost; on the other band, 
he has nothing of Sterne’s nauseous piedilcction for tears ; but 
the predominating note in his work is its intense tenderness, its 
caressing sympathy with misfortune, and the absence of jscorn 
from its recognition of the grotesque. This peculiar form of 
sentiment—and it would be hard to find a belter—is seen at its 
best in the two companion poems. The Tt aveller and 
The Deserted Village. We do not read the first for 
its false social theories, nor the second for the in¬ 
consistency between the pictures of Auburn in its happiness and 
in its decay. They attract us by the very sadness of their 
light verse and by the touch of personal feeling which is visible 
in every line. Auburn, the ** deserted village,” is generally 
supposed to be Lissoy, where Goldsmith had spent much of his 
childhood ; and, in his hope of returning to pass his age among 
the scenes of his boyhood, and in all liis detailed descriptions 
of the place, we sec the force of reminiscence, In both poems 
the landscape is seen^ as it were, through an atmosphere of soft 
haze. We can imagine a picture of Auburn by Claude Lorrain; 
and, just as in Claude’s landscapes we find the formal element 
of classical temples and a certain ordered cultivation, so these 
picturesque poems are contained within the artificial limits of 
the heroic couplet. 

The almost impalpable humour which lights up the melancholy 
of The Deserted Vtllage is seen at its best in certain chapters 
of The Citizen of the Wot Id, The picture of 

“Mr. Tibbs, the second-rate beau,” might stand 
by^ itself as Goldsmith’s claim to a place among tMe iVoHd” 
writers of fiction. Beau Tibbs is the finest result 
of an intimate acquaintance with hfe, and of an ex- 
pericnce that had taught its possessor how much 
there was to laugh at and how much more to pity. The 
portrait is not a mere sketch; it is the finished study of a 
This beau is a pretender to fashion, who lives m a dreadnil 
garret and wears tarnished finery, but, even amid the miserable 
poverty of his surroundings, boasts of his intimacy with the 
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leaders of society, and talks of his wretched room as though it 
were a palace. Painful as this picture, with all its accumulated 
detail, cannot fail to be, it loses much of its dreariness in the 
human kindness with which Goldsmith treats it. Beau Tibbs 
is doubtless a contemptible person; but, in his deliberate in> 
sensibility to his surroundings, there is a kind of poor heroism 
which, if somewhat shameless, is indescribably pathetic. The 
picture of M^or Ponto, in Thackeray’s of Snods, is rather 
similar ; bu' Thackeray’s humour, in its very definite alternation 
of rather cruel satire with unalloyed pathos, is a very different 
thin||P[om Goldsmith’s, in which the satire is so gentle and so 
inextncable from a pathris so prevalent. The chapters on Beau 
Tibbs, great as they arc, occur in the middle of a number of 
desultory essays, and arc, on that account, perhaps, familiar 
to a smaller audience than The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Of this immortal romance it is difficult to say more 
field " (1766). absurdly inconsistent plot 

and utter want of construction, it remains one of 
those* rare gems which no lapse of time can tarnish. The 
gentle and quid humour of the portrait of Dr. Primrose, the 
delicate yet vigorous contrasts of character in the other per¬ 
sonages, the constant atmosphere of purity, cheerfulness, and 
gaiety—these, with the transparency and grace of the style, will 
render the story a classic for all time. It is, however, less a 
novel than a narrative ; it is a picture of contemporary manners 
rather than an attempt at telling a story artistically; and it 
occupies no place in the evolution of the English novel—that 
is, unless we regard it as a backward step. 

Goldsmith’s admirable comedies appeared at a time when 
dramatic literature, if plentiful, was very unfruitful. The Good- 
Natured Man is an excellent comedy of manners ; but 
mro iK?*** Goldsmith was too good-tempered and too much in 
sympathy with his own hero to be successful in that 
Uatu^d kind of satire which is essential to such pieces, and 

characteristic work most nearly in the 
laughable character of Croaker, and in the scene in 
which Honey wood, visited by Miss Richland, passes off the 
bailiffs in his house as his personal friends. But in She Stoops 
**siu Conquer we have a first-rate specimen of the 

iitoopsto comedy of intrigue, whose interest mainly depends 
CoMq^r" upon a succession of lively and farcical incidents 
and lightly sketched pictures of eccentric character. 
Since the Oran|;e period, there had not been so good a 
comedy on the English stag[e, and^ with its constant merriment 
and its freedom from indelicacy, it has kept possession of the 
theatre down, to our oiyn day. In the scenes between Young 
Marlow and Miss Haxdcastle, or the famous scene in which 
Tony Lumpkin, a character worthy of Vanbrugh, drives his 
mother round and round the horse-pond, and frightens her into 
believing timt her husband is a highwayman, we see Goldsmith 
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divesting himself of his melancholy love of human nature, and 
revelling in the most pleasant and boisterous absurdities. In 
some of his lighter fugitive poems we are again face 
to face with this droller side of his humour. The tfumourqf 
Haunch of Venison is a model of easy narrative and 
an accurate sketch of commonplace society, and in 
the piece called Retaliation we have a series of slight yet 
delicate portraits of Goldsmith’s most distinguished literary 
friends, drawn with vigorous and refined strokes. Garrick, 
Burke, and Reynolds appear ; Johnson, Gibbon, and Boswell 
are conspicuous by their absence. Several of the songjp and 
ballads scattered through his work are remarkable for their 
tenderness and harmony; and indeed, the best general praise 
that can be given to Goldsmith is to remark the exceptional 
way in which, while giving full pin}- to his softer emotions, he 
avoided the pitfall of sickliness and effeminacy. 

§ 17. The great writers whom wc have mentioned in this 
chapter had their satellites; but neither these lesser novelists 
nor their novels are in any sense conspicuous. In . 

1744 Sarah Fielding, the sister of the great 
novelist, brought out a book called David Simflcy Sakah 
which, in construction and general tone, certainly 
belongs to the new class of novel, and, although not 
aspiring to more than a decent mediocrity, has a quiet humour 
and sentiment of its own. Miss Fielding published another 
volume of David Simple in 1752, and a translation of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Memorabilia (1762), and lies buried at Bath. 

.Seven years later, in the year of Amelia and Pere- Robfrt 
^rine Pickle, a London lawyer called Roukrt 
I’Ai.TOCK went back to Defoe’s manner in 'J'lie IJfe 
and Adventures of Peter Wilkins (1751), an Antarctic Robin¬ 
son Crusoe. And, in 1760, the first year of Tristram Shandy, 
Charles Johnstone published his Chrysal, or 
Adventures of a Guinea, which, imitating Smollett 
in his most ferocious manner, w'as a severe satire 
on the sins and follies of the age. Its success ^ 
led Johnstone to publish two supplementary volumes in 1765. 

It will be noted that the last in date of the great novels 
is Humphrey Clinker (1771). Of other narratives and tales 
which appeared before this year, we shall speak in 
succeeding chapters. The novel did not win its way 
all at once, and, after the great epoch of production, tkelmvi. 
from 1740 to 1751, it began to languish. In an age 
which had fully accepted the novel, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
with its close resemblance to the Addisonian narratives of 
Marivaux, would not have been possible. The seed which had 
been sown by Richardson and 'iMelding lay dormant until its 
awakening in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
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CirAPTER XVIII. 

JOHNSON AND I.ATER KIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE. 

§ I. SwiUKi. Johnson: the literary dictator of his age. His early life 
and hack-work in London. § a. The Dictionary. Johnson and Lord 
Chesterfield. § 3. The Vanity of Human Wishes. Irene. Johnson's 
essays. Decline of the essay in English. § 4. Rasselas. Johnson’s 
escape from poverty. § 5. Meeting of Johnson and J.iMRS Boswell. 
The Club. Johnson's friendships. Tour in the Hebrides. § 6. The 
Lives of the Poets. Johnson's death and character. § 7. StR JoSHl'A 
Reynot.ds : his artistic criticisms. § 8. Lord CuESTkUtiKLn's 
Jjetters to his .Son. § 9. Davio Hume. Life and works. § 10. 
Hume’s philosophical writings. ’YYi^ History of liitgiand. § 11. WIL¬ 
LIAM RoBKK'rsoN . his historical work. § t2. Edwaki) Gihhon. 
Life and character. § 13. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
§ 14. Edmund Burke : his life and style. § 15. The tjetiers of 
and their supposed author. § x6. Adam .Smith. The Wealth 
of Nations. § 17. &K William Dlackstone's Commentaries § 18. 
Butler's Analogy. Waruukton's Divine Lfgatun. William 
Pai.ky. § 19. Gilbert White. The Natural History of Selhorne. 


§ I. The supreme importance of Samuel Johnson in the 
literature of his century consists not so much in what he wrote 
Samuel ^ guardianship which he maintained for many 

Johnson years over English letters. By no fictitious or as- 
sumed right, but by virtue of an unfailing judgment 
jm^ance tastc, he reached a supremacy which all 

Memfy his contemporaries gladly acknowledged; and, having 

Postison . 1-1,1, fortune to find in Boewell the hest of hincr- 
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but by virtue of an unfailing judgment 
im^ance tastc, he reached a supremacy which all 

Memry his contemporaries gladly acknowledged; and, having 
>“****»• the good fortune to find in Boswell die best of biog¬ 
raphers, his personal eccentricities and table-talk—the latter 
the most admirable in existence—^have come down to posterity 
and given us an intimate acquaintance with the man him¬ 
self which we enjoy with no other English writer. Moreover, 
his influence over the literary life of his day, although imperious, 
was not arrogant or domineering. He did not affect exclusiveness 
or aim at being the tyrant of a small society. He had raised 
himself from the poorest circumstances to the highest position 
to which he could aspire; and, all through his life, his criticism 
showed itself indepeiment of mercenary feeling ana ready to do 

C 'lce to all who deserved it. In spite of his grimness, his 
manners, and his ugliness, his memory is that of the most 
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lovable of men, the most judicious of scholars, and the best of 
Christians. 

His father was Michael Johnson, a poor and struggling book¬ 
seller at Lichfield ; and it was in Lichfield that he was bom 
in 1709. From his childhood he was disfigured and 
half blinded by the King’s Evil, a form of scrofulous 
disorder, and, when he was only three > cars old, he 
was taken to London by his mother and touched for his malady 
by Queen Anne. The disease affected both his appearance and 
his temper ; it seamed and deformed a naturaily imposing face 
and figure, and afflicted him with strange and involuntary con¬ 
tortions, like St. Vitus’ dance ; while it reacted upon his mind 
and temper, saddling him with a constitutional indolence hostile 
to his genius and ambition and making him irritable, sombre, 
and despondent. He was educated in a desultory fashion, first 
at Lichfield Grammar School, and then .at a small school 
•at Stourbridge ; but, for the most part, the foundation of his 
future learning was laid at home, when, in 1728, he went up 
to Pembroke College, Oxford —his charges w'crc 
defrayed by a benevolent patron—he carried theie 
an amount of scholarship \ ery rare at his age. The 
exact length of his icsidence at Oxford is lathcr obscure. He 
went down finally in 1731 ,* but he appears to have been in 
almost continual residence fur fourteen months after his entrance, 
and then to hare gone down for a long period. Although his 
father’s death in 1731, and the hopeless poverty into which his 
family was thrown, prev ented him from taking his degree, he 
was a conspicuous member of his college, witty, independent, 
and insubordinate, honouring his tutors with his esteem, but 
following their advice only where it suited himself; and, in 
subsequent years, he looked back upon Oxford with affection 
and loved to re-visit Pembroke. The death of his father, how¬ 
ever, made hint acquainted with misery. Out of the confusion 
of his affairs he received only ;^2o as his share of the „ 
inheritance, and this he generously and dutifully 
handed over to his mother. The only profession atgainms 
open to him was that of a schoolmaster, for which " 
his personal appearance, his disposition, and the character of his 
acquirements, united to disqualify him. He became an usher, 
for the next four years or so, in \ arious provincial schools ; but 
bis irritability and the hideous faces he made terrified the boys, 
and when he tried to set up a school on his own account at Edial, 
near Lichfield, the attempt was a failure. Meanw'hilc, in 1735, 
he had translated Father Lobo’s Voyage to Aiysstnta —his origi¬ 
nal was a French abbreviation of the Portuguese work—for a 
bookseller in Birmingham ; and, in July of die same year, he 
had married Mrs. Porter, a widow old enough to be his mother, 
to whom, in spite of her defects of person and cultivation, he 
remained devotedly attached. Having ventured everythii^ on 
the school at Edisd, Johnson threw himself for support on litera- 
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ture, and, e^ly in 1737, set off for London with one of his pupils, 
David Garrick, whose ambition was to go on the stage. The 
AnntaliH arrived in London with fourpence between them. 

/.ondM Johnson had with him the unfinished manuscript 
of his tragedy Irene, Garrick’s success in his pro- 
jour uiH. ^ fgggjQjj ^33 speedy; but Johnson, with everything 
against him, began his tedious, and at times, almost hopeless 
career, at the lowest rung of the ladder, as a bookseller’s hack. 
He wrote for various journals, but chiefly for Edward Cave’s 
Gentleman's Ma^azine^ which had been started in 1731 ; and, 
as an obscure Labourer for the press, he furnished criticisms, 
prefaces, translations—ii. short, all kinds of humble literary 
work. Ultimately, from 1741 to 1744, Cave employed him as 
parliamentary reporter for his journal. The law at that time 
made the reproduction of the debates a penal offence, and the 
reports in Y'Ae Gentleman's Magazine were lightly disguised 
under the title of “ Debates in Magna Lilliputia,” and fictitious 
names were found for the speakers. 

In the meantime Johnson's name, or, rather, his initials had 
appeared in print and won some popularity. The satire called 
London (1738) was a clever adaptation of Juvenal’s 
rubfitiiiton third Satire, transferring to London and to contem- 
*»" porary life the invective launched by Juvenal against 

the neglect of letters in imperial Rome. The com¬ 
plaint of the humiliations which an honest man must encounter 
in the face of the welcome given to foreign quacks and native 
scoundrels was more sincere, perhaps, in Juvenal’s hexameters 
than in Johnson’s heroic couplets. However, Johnson’s life at 
this time was as miserable as it well could be. He dined in a 
cellar on sixpennyworth of meat and a pennyworth of bretid. 
In a note to his employer he signed himself, “ Yours impransus .— 
S. Johnson.” Yet, in all these tribulations, he remained dignified 
and severely honest. The toil and distress through which he 

E a.ssed may not have improved his manners, but they intensified 
is humanity and increased his self-respect. His chief com- 
. ... panion in drudgery wis the unfortunate poet Richard 
witbXam^. Ravage, whose work he regarded with a somewhat 
"Ltfi exaggerated admiration. Savage died in 1743 ; and 

Johnson commemorated his friend in the eulogistic 
Life of Mr, Rukard Savajfe (1744). It must be 
owned that here he showed himself blind^ by friendship, for 
Savage was by no means an immaculate person ; but the com¬ 
panionship of the pair in misfortune—they had often wandered 
about the streets at midnight, supperless and homeless—^was 
some excuse for partiality. The biography became very popular, 
but the improvement in Johnson’s circumstances was very slow. 
As he himself wrote, “ Slow rises worth, by pover^ depressed.” 

§ 2, From 1747 to 175$ the staple occupation ot Johnson’s life 
was the great Diettonary of the K^lisk l^nguagOy which 
supplied in England the j^ce of the dictionaries of the French 
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and Spanish Academies, and, for years to cottie, \iras the 
standard of English style. Johnson, like most of his contem¬ 
poraries, knew nothing of the Teutonic languajg^es; 
and, in consequence, the etyniolomcal part of his 
work is without value; but his definitions are so 
accurate and comprehensive, and his quotations in 
support of each article so interesting and well chosen, that the 
book may always be read with pleasure. The quotations, in 
particular, are not chosen with the purely scientific motive 
which animated the compilers of the hrench ^d Spanish dic¬ 
tionaries in selecting their examples, but are so introduced that 
the Dictionaryy apart from its original purpose, is a miscellany 
and commonplace-book of Engli^ prose and poetry, and is a 
book for the general reader as well as for the philologist. And 
the most remarkable point about the Dictionary is, that it is 
not the work of a richly endowed society, lasting over a number 
of years, but that it was completed within the short space of 
eight years, and by a single scholar who, constantly harassed 
by poverty and ill-health, undertook the laborious work for the 
love of his language, and that, considering its date and the 
imperfect state of knowledge then existing, it is the equal of 
any other work of the kind. 

The literary history of the Dictionary is very uneventful, save 
for one circumstance. The plan of the work was published in 
1747, and its promise Wtis fultilled in 1755. The 
publishers paid 1575 for the copyright, which they 
advanced during the progress of the work. But, in 
seeking a patron for his undertaking, Johnson had • 

inscribed his plan to the accomplished Lord Chesterfield, and 
apparently had received a douceur of ten pounds in reply. 
This acknowledgment, how'ever, was the only notice which 
Chesterfield took of the project; and Johnson, it is said, after a 
few visits to his antechamber and a few repulses from his door, 
was disappointed of any further help. ^ "When the Dictionary 
appeared Chesterfield wrote tw'o eulogistic articles upon it in 
The World; and on February 7, 1755, Johnson acknow'ledged 
the deferred kindness in a letter to his critic w'hich, for studious 
irony and reticent indignation, has not its parallel in English. 

I hope,” he wrote, it is no very cynical asperity not to con¬ 
fess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself.” The 
polite scorn of this letter—a “ fer-famed blast of 
doom,” as Carlyle put it, to patronage in literature— 
is fully justified by a pathetic and manly passage in 
the Pr^ce to the Dictionary» ** It may gratify 
curiosity to inform it that the English Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the ^eat; not in the soft obscurities 
of retirement or under the welter of academic bowers, but 
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amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
sorrow. ... 1 have protracted my work till most of those 
whom 1 wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success 
and miscarriat^e are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 
from praise.” 

§ 3. During the years devoted to the Dictionary Johnson 
sought diversion from time to time in other forms of writing. 
MisceU Thus, during a holiday in 1748, he wrote The Vanity 
itMom of Human IVis/ies, which saw the light early in the 
writings ^ following year. In this, as in his first poem, he 
took Juvenal as his model, and produced a mag- 
e/NuniM niheent and worthy adaptation of the tenth Satire, 
msAes” written in a lofty and solemn rhetorical manner. To 
* Juvenal’s historical examples, which he reproduced, 
he added several of his own, and thereby attested the kinship 
of his gloomy genius to that of his model. Side by side with 
the famous picture of the fall of Sjjanus, which had attracted 
Ben Jonson so strongly nearly a centur)' and a half before, he 
drew the parallel picture of Wolsey’s disgrace, while Charles XII 
of Sweden became the companion of Hannibal. In the same 
year, 1749, (Jarrick, now manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, produced Johnson’s Irene^ which had been 
(i749;r*^ partly written, as we have seen, before their arrival 
in London, and had been rejected since then by 
several theatres. The play brought its author some money, 
and ran for nine nights, but it was not a striking success. Its 
plot had neither interest nor probability, and the whole work 
consisted of a series of loft^ moral declamations in Johnson’s 
most laboured rhetoric, without any attempt at passion or 
discrimination of character. More than this, Johnson regarded 
stage directions as an interference with his work; and only 
extreme affection for his old schoolmaster could have induced 
Garrick to submit the piece to an audience. 

The mistaken opinion that Johnson’s style was merely a 
vehicle of pompous expression, .ind that he always said a thing 
in six words where he could have said it in three, is 
JchHsofs partly justified by the sententiousness which clings 
style. periods. As a matter of fact, his writing 

could be as terse and pointed as his conversation; 
and, had he not always kept his moral so obviously before his 
eyes, he. might have avoided the risk of heaviness. It is this 
weight of*8Wle, with a monotonous and rather pedantic love of 
antithesis^ that makes his essays dull reading. It was in 1750, 
as another diversion from the labour of the Dictionary^ that he 

f roceeded to follow in the steps of Addison and Steele, 
lis periodical. The Rambler^ began to appear in 
March, and came out twice a week during the next 
two years. Since the time of the great essayists no 
more notable contributions than Johnson’s essays had been 
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added to this kind of writing; but, in grace and li|fhtness of 
touch, his pen was a very unfaithful follower of Addison. He 
practically wrote all The Rambler himself; but one essay was 
procured from Richardson, then in the stage between Clarissa 
and Sir Charles Graadison^ and four others were written by 
three of the young ladies who were the most faithful disciples 
of the Johnsonian manner—Miss Talbot, Mrs. Carter, and 
Mrs. Chaponc. Johnson’s essays bear every mark of careful 
labour, but many of them were written very quicfdy and often 
were sent to the press without revisal. Later on, after the 
publication of the Dictionary^ he wrote a series of essays 
called The Idler for Newbery’s Utiive 7 sal Chronicle 
(1758-60), Avhich show him in a better and less ' 

hortatory mood. In any case, the British essay, ^ ^ 
after Johnson, has no independent existence; and, by 1760, its 
influence upon English taste and literature was at an end. But 
the ten years betw-een 1750 and 1760 produced, in 
addition to Johnson’s essays, a crop of miscellaneous . 

and generally feeble papers on the plan of The 
spectator. John*fon himself wiote for The Adven¬ 
turer of his fiiend and imitator, John Hawkt!.sworih (1715 ?- 
1773)) ^hich appeared twice a week from 1752 to 1754. 
ITawkesworth, who had known Johnson w'ell in his Grub Street 
days, was also the editoi of Swift (1754-5) and translator (1768) 
of Fdnclon’s Aventufcs de Tlllntaque^ and wrote an account of 
Cook’s voyages (1773). In 1753 Edw’ARD Moorr (1712-1757), 
the author of a tragedy. The Gamester (1753), brought out, with 
the assistance of J.oid Chesterfield, Lord Lyttelton, Horace 
Walpole, and other distinguished persons, a weekly paper called 
The Worlds which lasted till 1756. And, fiom 1754 to 1756, 
the miscellaneous wliter and translator of Plautus (1767), 
Bonnfll Thornton (1724-1768), joined with his friend 
George Colman the elder, himself the translator of Terence, 
in writing a third paper called The Connoisseur. All these 
minor publications show', in a greater or less degree, the same 
want of originality. 

§ 4. Johnson’s wife had died in March, 1752. Plis mother’s 
death followed in 1759; order to raise funds for her 

funeral, he wrote with extraordinary rapidity the , „ 

moral tale called at first The Prince of Abyssinia^ 
but better known as Rasselas. In Rasselas there 
is more moral than tale; and the book, a series of admirably 
written dialogues and reflections, adds nothing to the history 
of the*English novel As a moral essay, and, in^ a more 
interesting and personal sense, as an expression of a judgment 
which had so strong and healthy an influence on English letters, 
Rasselas is still one of the great books of the last century ; and we 
cannot wonder that, on its appearance, it enjoyed success. The 
very common habit of comparing it with Voltaire’s Candide is 
to be attributed, perhaps, to the fact that the two books were 
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published within a month of each other; but, in any case, it is 
interesting to contrast two philosophical essays dealing with 
subjects something similar, but written by two men whose 
difference in every personal respect was increased by an entire 
divergency of tendency and manner. 

All his life long Johnson had taken an interest in politics, and 
had written several pamphlets in which he maintained the 
aoctrine of arbitrary rule with considerable pre- 
CmHt o/a judice, violence, and logic. His ardent Tor>'ism led 

years, to denounce the American 
rebellion with a curious narrowness of judgment that 
was at variance with his general breadth of opinion. By the 
time that he had written Rasselas he was well known as a 


moralist and poet; and, in 1762, when George III had 
succeeded to the throne and an unpopular government was 
trying to make itself better appreciated by showing some favour 
to art and letters. Lord Bute granted him an annual pension of 
^300. Thus, twenty-five years after his arrival in London, he 
was placed above the rcdch of poverty and was able to indulge, 
not only the natural indolence which made writing 
disagreeable a task to him, but his delight in 
charity and benevolence. In spite of his poverty 
he had for some time maintained under his roof a strange 
assembly of pensioners on his bounty, whose only claims upon 
him were their infirmities and distress ; and his pension enabled 
him to keep up this asylum far better than before. Among 
those who lived thus on his charity were the blind poetess Anna 
Williams, a Mrs. Desmoulins, and Robert Levett, a humble 


practitioner of medicine among the most miserable classes of 
London; and a tho'isand anecdotes are related of his generosity 
and unrclaxing kindness to these inmates, and of the unfailing 

E atience with which, in spite of his own irritable temper, he 
ore their quarrels and complaints. 

§ 5. It was not long after this, in 1763, that Johnson met 
James Boswell, and so fell into the hands of the prince of all 
biographers. Although Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
did not appear till 1791, it is so inextricably connected 
witk with any account of Johnson himself that this is the 

X^Rs place to mention its author. Boswell, himself a 

lovable but unstable person, who worshipped his 
hero so thoroughly that be had no time tor self- 
respect,was the son of a Scotch law'-lord, Boswell of Auchinleck 
in Ayr^ire. With an intense reverence for literary persons, 
and an especial devotion to Johnson, ** which had grown up in 
my fancy into a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to 
myself a state of solemn elevated abstraction, in which I 
supposed him to live in the immense metropolis of London,” 
he nad come up to that immense metropolis for three months 
in 1760, and nad failed tp pieet his idol. The important 
nfoeting,'hdWevelr,'took place on May 16, 1763, in the back 
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g arlour of “ Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a 
ookseller’s shop in Russell Street, Covent Garden ”; and nom 
that time forward a friendship, as of father and son, sprang up 
between the two men. “ The motives and grounds of friend¬ 
ship,” as Robert Louis Stevenson has said, “are not easy to 
discover.” Boswell belonged to a nation against which Johnson 
felt a prejudice as resolute as his Toryism. He was vain, 
tattling, and frivolous, without tact or solid principle ; but John¬ 
son, touched by the sincere admiration shown him by this so 
differently constituted person, admitted him* to an intimacy 
which must often have given exasperation to Johnson himself, 
but was, in the end, the origin of the rare and peculiar species 
of his immortality. 

The beginning of what may be called the Boswellian period 
of Johnson’s life—the twenty-one >ears in which his reputation 
grew till it overshadowed the field of English letters . 

- almost coincides with the foundation of the cele- o/^heuCb. 
brated Literary Club. The brilliant society which 
had gathered round Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Bolingbroke 
in the first quarter of the century, as reproduced in its third 
quartiT by this assembly of less audacious but more solid wits 
and critics, which included Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, and 
Goldsmith, and, among its later members, Boswell (elected in 
1773)1 Charles James Fox, and Bishop Percy. The conversa¬ 
tion and “ wit combats ” of these men were the delight of 
Boswell, who set himself the task of recording their bans mots 
and preserving every fragment he could collect, by hearsay or 
observation, of the manners and converse of bis idol; and thus 
his book is not only a portrait of Johnson, but a picture of the 
intellectual society by which the Lexicographer was surrounded. 
In the meetings of the Club Johnson found his true place. He 
loved talking as much as he hated writing, and , 

maintained his supremacy far more by the style of H^nahon. 
his conversation than by his prose. In fact his 
conversation was eminently literature, full of pregnant thoughts 
and apt illustrations expressed in a muscular and thoroughly 
colloquial idiom. He enjoyed nothing so much as an argument; 
and his use of paradoxical repartee to overwhelm opposition is 
one of the most remarkable features of bis conversational skill. 
Hardly any subject was broached on which he had not some¬ 
thing ingenious and admirable to say ; and in this constant habit 
of observation and criticism he passed the brightest .and happiest 
portion of his life. Among his chief friends at lliib period was 
Mr. Thrale, a rich brewer and member of Parlia¬ 
ment, who, like most of his contemporaries, was 
filled with admiration for Johnson’s various and im- %r‘rilrath. 
posing talents. Mrs. Thrale, an enthusiastic Welsh¬ 
woman, famous for her own talents and her love of intellectual 
society, was one of the ladies who delighted mo^ in Jphnson’s 
company, and, the year after his death, gave, in her UneMes 
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of Dr> Johnson^ a most valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the great man. Johnson was continually an honoured guest at 
Thrale’s town house, and at his villa at Strcatham. The Thrales 
studied his comfort, nursed his sickness, forgave* his coarseness 
of manner, and, down to the time of Mr. Thrale’s death, treated 
him with the utmost friendship and respect. This connection, 
which lasted about eighteen years, brought him into good 
society: he made excursions with his friends to different parts 
of England, and, in 1775, went with them as far as Paris. 
l)uring this tiinf* his literary work, of course, languished. In 
1765 he brought out a new edition of Shakespeare, 
over which he had been busy for several years. He 
was hardly an ideal editor of Shakespeare, for no 
one could have had less in common with the romantic 
drama ; while a very slight acquaintance with the literature of 
Shakespeare’s age made him a vei7 inefficient commentator. 
Even with these defects, however, his penetration and common- 
sense triumphed from time to time ; and his selection from the 
commentaries of preceding annotators is sensible and judicious. 

From 1765 to 1768 Boswell was absent from Johnson’s side, 
during part of which interval, going abroad, he sat at the feet 
of Rousseau and Paoli. The result of his travels 
^hnsmtand vvas An Account of Corsica (1768). It was not till 
t^lfebridet. 1773 moved by Boswell’s entreaties and by 
his own curiosity, Johnson undertook the famous 
expedition to the Hebrides. The journey had, in those days, 
the enterprising air of an African exploration; but the two 
oddly assorted friends performed their voyage in safety, and, 
in the following year, took a less hazardous trip to North 
Wales. In 1775 appeared Johnson’s account of his Journ^ to 
the Western Islat^. His Highland excursion had not merely 
given him a good opportunity for observing a region entirely 
new to him and not often visited by travellers, but had helped 
to scatter many of his old prejudices against Scotland and the 
Scots. ^ The volume which contains his impressions of Scottish 
travel is interesting and charai.tcristic, but is, it is needless to 
say, a far less vivid picture of the journey than Boswell's descrip¬ 
tion of the same event. 

§ 6. In 1775 Johnson received an honour which he esteemed 
most highly—the Oxford degree of LL.D. He was now at the 
summit of his fame ; and his out-spoken opinion on 
I *, letters is found at this time in his criticisms on 
'* Maepherson’s Ossian, which attached a lasting 
suspicion to that doubtful revival of Celtic poetry, and made 
him a bitter enemy. It was also in 1775 that he r^sed to 
acknowledge the justice of the American revolt, and published 
his pamphlet on this subject, TaxatioH no Tyranny, But, 
althou^ he was now in ois sixty-eighth year, his strength 
seemed only to grow; and, from 1777 to 1780, he was bus)- 
writing his Lives of the Poets, This series of critical bi<^aphies 
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sprang from an agreement to write, for certain publishers, a few 
lines of pre&ce to a projected collection of English poets. Each 
pre&ce, however, grew into a coi»iderable essay; 
and, when the collection was published, the Lives Li^^f 
wpcarcd separately in four volumes (1779-1781). 

The publishers’ plan confined itself to the poets from (*779-8i). 
Waller and Cowley to Johnson’s immediate contemporaries 
and conseijuently, there is no mention of the great poets of the 
early Renaissance and the age of Elizabeth. While we find a 
great deal about Denham or Roscommon an^ those poets 
whose work is essentially minor, the greatest names in the 
catalogue arc Milton, Butler, Dryden, Pope, and Gray. But 
Johnson’s tastes and appreciations were so formed that they 
could deal far better with the poets of a stilted and 
unpoetic age than with the lyric and romantic poetry 
of earlier date. As it was, that gigantic liicr.ar}' 
error, his life of Milton, shows that, in occupying 
himself with poets of natural and imaginative genius, Johnson, 
even had he cordially approved of their politics, would have 
been out of bis clement; and his edition of Shakespeare, in 
which he could have been moved by no parly bias, is a con¬ 
clusive proof of the s.ime thing. The artificial, classical poetry 
of the seventeenth century, however—all, in short, that lies 
within the confines of the heroic couplet - could have found no 
better or more discerning admirer and critic. So far as this 
is concerned, The Lives of the Poets is one of the most just 
and entertaining books of criticism in English, and remains 
a living monument to Johnson’s common-sense and immense 
knowledge of life. One is tempted to say that, even where the 
pcr\'ersity of his taste led him into errors of judgment, the 
fault IS so entirely characteristic of himself that it may be 
forgiven him. He incorporated with his work the previously 
ivritten Life of Savage. The Lives of the Poets, as a whole, 
shows Jomison’s &t5'le at his best. The heaviness 
and pedantry' which had hampered his earlier books » 
are here refined into a sonorous dignity. The sen- „ 

tences are neat, clean, and perfect in construction, * ' ^ 
although, foi this reason, they are obviously rather monotonous. 
In spite of his abundant sense of humour, Johnson’s view of 
his duties towards the English language was very solemn and 
prevented him from writing with any great vivacity. At the 
same time this identical sense of duty coloured his style and 
gave it a life of its own; his English, as time went on, freed 
itself from the cut-and-dried habit of antithesis—‘*all see-saw 
betwe^ that and this” as Pope said of Herv^—and ^id full 
recognition to the virtues of idiom. Jn The Laves of the Poets 
we see the ripe fruit of the labour which constructed the* 
Dictionary, 

The iJves was the last work of his life. Three years later, 
on December 13, 1784, after suffering severely from dropsy and 
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a complication of disorders, he died at his house in Bolt Court, 
attended to the last by his friends, and regretted by the whole 
f kns ' England. In his last moments the dread of 

aeaih^ai^ death, which had tormented him through all his 
fosthvwmts blameless life, gave way to calm and resignation. 
jtnnivll'T' Boswell survived him by eleven years, and published 
"TA/eof the Life of Johnson in 1791. This had been pre- 
Dr. fohn- ceded, in 1786, by the Journal of a Tour to the 
ion (1791. jn ,785^ by Thrale’s—or, as she 

is better knowc, Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, The literature w'hich 
grew up round Johnson’s memory was augmented by the pos¬ 
thumous issue of some of his own writings. His Prayers and 
Meditations^ the manuscript copy of which is in the library 
at Pembroke College, was published in 1785; a volume of 
Sermons came out in 1788 ; and, as late as 1816, his Diary in 
North JVa/es, recording the tour of 1774. Nothing 
tended to keep his memory alive so strongly as the 
strength and decision of his opinions, and the 
admirable paradoxes of his character. A Tory and High 
Churchman by conviction, he carried his attitude to the extent 
of prejudice and bigotry; at the same time his conduct to his 
friends and fellowmcn w’as charity itself. His religion did not 
preserve him, on the one hand, from excessive credulity, nor, 
on the other, from those doubts w'hich may beset the most 
orthodox. His tenderness of heart and moral purity existed 
beneath a coarseness and roughness of manner which made him 
not only bearish in argument but, unless to those who knew 
him well, insupportable in society. But his boorishness was 
but the outer veil of his goodness and gentleness ; and the real 
man lives for us without exaggeration of his virtues or defects 
in the simply-written and unsurpassable biography which his 
wisdom ana humanity inspired and All with their examples. 

§ 7. The friend, next to Boswell, with whom Johnson’s life 
was most closely bound up, was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Reynolds, on returning from his Italian studies in 
Sir josHtA 1752, soon became .1 friend of Johnson. It w'as his 
well-known portrait of the Lexicographer, painted 
some three years later, that gave Boswell his first 
idea of Johnson’s appearance, and has since then proved the 
most valuable of companions to the Life. It was Reynolds 
who, Jn 1764, was responsible for the foundation of the Club 
of which Johnson was the chief ornament; and it was to 
Reynolds that BosweU very fitly inscribed his ^eat work. 
We loiow Sir Joshua chiefly as the greatest of English painters 
and as the first President of the Royal Academy; and his life, 
jfrdm its beginning to its end, was devoted to his art; but 
we must not forget that, in the ring of literary men which 
surrounded Johnson, his place was very conspicuous, and that, 
under Johnson’s influence, he himself wrote an admirable style. 
The serious‘body of his work consists, as might'naturally d!)e 
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existed, of artistic criticism, contained in the fifteen Discourses^ 
which, as President of the Academy, he delivered between his 
election in 1768 and his death in 1792. These lec- 
tures, with their definite doctrine and theory of art, faurus" and 
were the first attempt in England to establish any mheeUanr- 
standard of this kind of aesthetic criticism, and, being 
very readable, succeeded with the public. The importance 
of Reynolds as the Ruskin of the eighteenth century cannot be 
over-estimated, although his style, excellent as it is, is little 
more than correct and sensible. The Discourse^ were published 
separately, and formed the nucleus of a collected edition of his 
works which Malone brought out in 1797. The remainder of 
the volume consisted of fragmcntaiy criticisms and notes of a 
journey made in the Low Countries in 1771. In 1815 his niece 
published the Johnson and Gaituk, or, to give it its longer 
title. Dialogues in Imitation of Dr, Johnson's Conversation^ 
which are a uitty and faithful reproduction of the Doctor’s 
manner. 

§8. Johnson was the critic of literature, Reynolds of art-- 
both of them thorough-going in their profession. In acute 
contrast to these stands the typical dilettante of his , 
day, Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of ch^uj.. 
Chesterfield, the cynical critic of men .and 
manners. Fifteen years older than Johnson, he • 

was, when Johnson came to town, the most conspicuous of the 
fashionable wits. The unfortunate details of his acquaintance 
with Johnson h<ive already been related. He was an ugly 
little man with badly discoloured teeth, and by no means the 
ideal beau in appearance. He was at Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, in his youth, where he devoted himself to study; but, 
on coming of age, he entered the House of Commons, and 
both there and in the House of Lords, to which he was pro¬ 
moted by his father’s death in 1726, he proved himself an 
excellent orator. His life was chiefly spent in foreign em¬ 
bassies and in political affairs. He was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1745, and Secretary of State in 1746 ; and at no time 
was he a prolific writer. He wrote now and then for periodicals ; 
but these occasional essays, collected some four years after his 
death, are now practically forgotten. But he had all the talent 
of an acute observer and was swift to make deductions from 
persons and affairs. The result of his unmatched ^orldly 
wisdom is seen in the Letters to his Son, which 
were published in 1774, soon after his death. These 
extraordinary communications, which recommend ^^774^* 
the pursuit of elegant manners and accomplishments 
at something like the expense of morality, or, at all events, 
with the most economical use of virtue, have, in consequence, 
a not very agreeable reputation; and Johnson’s criticism, that 
they taught the morals of a courtesan and the manners of a 
dancing-master, although it may be put down in part to its 
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author’s bitter reminiscence of his previous dealings wiA the 
Earl, has never been forgotten. Each letter, however, is a 
masterpiece of clear-cut style ; and in the use of epigram 
without false affectation Chesterfield has no equ^. The son 
for whose use the letters were written was illemtimate; and 
Chesterfield seems to have regarded him wim the utmost 
affection, for, strange as it may seem, there is a genuine anxiety 
at the root of these heartless compositions. However, Philip 
Stanhope was a dull, good-natured person, who profited very 
little by his fatittcr’s instructions, and disappoints his astute 
mentor. The morality which Johnson had so thoroughly 
introduced into English prose made the cynicism of Chester¬ 
field’s letters, at their appearance, rather notorious. However, 
in the present day, their study can do no moral harm, while 
their style is a vehicle of the best taste in English ; and, as a 
matter of fact, their tone, at its best and worst, is photographed 
m the admirable sentence of Siaintc-Deuvc : “ If Horace had a 
son, I imagine that he would address him in this way and no 
other.” 

§ 9. The pioneer of historical writing in England was David 
Hume. At the same time he claims our attention as a great 
philosopher. His family had long been settled in 
David Berwickshire ; but he himself was bom in Edinburgh 
^7 i”-i 776). educated at the University. Although he show^ 
no particular readiness in his boyhood, he seems 
.always to have had an inclination for literature; and, after 
hesitating between the law and commerce, he abandoned both, 
and went abroad for some years. In his retirement with the 
Jesuit community at La Fl^che he began to cultivate moral 
science and metaphysics and to prepare himself for his future 
labours. His intellectual tendency was naturally sceptical, and 
his calm and philosophical view of life led him into rejecting 
the principles of revealed religion. In 1737 he came back to 
England and settled down to a period of study and writing at 
Ninewells in Berwickshire. The first two volumes of A Treatise 
of Human Nature were published in 1739, and the third volume 
in 1740; the Essays^ Moral and Political, appeared in 1741 and 
1742. In spite of his cahnness of temperament he was dis¬ 
appointed with the reception which these works met; but, 
although he gained very little by them, they at least made him 
some friends. Philosophy is never a lucrative pursuit, and 
Hum^had no other means of subsistence. In 1745 he under¬ 
took the painful and uncongenial office of talcing charge 
of the young Marquess of Annandale, who was insane. But, 
in the next year, some of his friends who recognised his 
talent procured him a secretaryship to General St. Clair, who 
was then about to proceed to Canada. St. Clair’s expedition 
ended in an attack on Port L’Orient He was appointed 
military envoy to Vi^na and Turin in 1748, and again took 
Hume with him. In -1749 Hume returned to Berwickshire and 
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remained in retirement for three years more, publishing the 
Principles of Morals in 1751 and the Political Discourses in 
1752. This last book really attracted notice; and in the year 
of its publication he became Librarian to the Facultv of 
Advocates in Edinburgh. For the next eleven ^cars he lived 
with his sister in the Scottish capital and occupied , ... 
himself with his History of England. The original 
plan of this famous book embraced only the Stewart tmy of 
period from 1603 to 1688, and the first instalment 
(1754) contained the reigns of James I and ChaAes I. 

It was received very coldly; and Hume, disgusted with his 
failure in impressing the public, had seiious thoughts of 
changing his name and leaving the country for good. But, as 
time went on, the plan grew; and, with its growth, the book 
was no longer neglected. An intermediate instalment appeared 
in 1759. Meanwhile, in 1757, he had published his Four 
Dissertations, including The Natural History of Religion. The 
last volumes of the History belong to 1761. In its complete 
form it covered the whole of English history from the coming 
of Caesar to the Rei'olution, and was immediately recognised as 
a prose classic. Its popularity reacted upon his earlier works, 
which, although their pionounced deism excited ardent hostility, 
began to extend themselves be>'ond Hume's inner circle. His 
reputation was now solidly established. He w'as 
again employed as a secictaiy' of embassy, and, in 
1763, accompanied Lord Hertford to Paris. Parisian 
society was then under the sw'ay of the encyclo¬ 
paedists, and Hume, whose philosophical w'orks had naturalised 
French scepticism in England, found himself well received and 
courted by the fashion, although, apart from his intellectual 
merits, he was an uninteresting person, fat and heavy, unready 
in conversation and slow at repartee, and economical almost 
to parsimony. His life in Pans lasted for rather more than 
two years ; and, in 1767, he became Under-Secretmy of State. 
In 1769 he retired with a pension to Edinburgh, 
and lived there for the rest of his life, enjoying great ment, dnth, 
tranquillit> and surrounded with respect and affec- and char- 
tion. He left, in the last year of his life, a short 
autobiography in which there is an impartially just portrait of 
his own character : “ A man of mild dispositions, of command 
of temper, of an open, social, and cheernil humour, capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great modera¬ 
tion in all my passions.” In spite of the coldness which w’e 
see in this picture, and its reflection in Hume’s own style, he 
seems to have been loved by his friends, and, as he again says, 

“ Though I wantonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil and 
religious Actions, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of 
their wonted fury.” . . 

§ 10. As a metaphysician and critic of morality Hume is the 
apostle of the utifitarian theory. His philosophical doctrines 
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are scattered through his various books; but the rudiments 
of his system are contained in the Treatise of Human Nature 
„ ^ (173S) its abridgment, the Philosophical Essays 

Concerning Human Understanding (1748). His 
attempt was to deduce the operations of the mind 
entirely from the two sources of impressions and ideas, which 
he regarded as distinct, and to deny the existence of any funda¬ 
mental diflrrence between actions on the ground of their virtue 
or vice. Disregarding these terms, he divided human actions 
into those which are of assistance to the welfare of the individual 
or mankind generally, a'\d into those which arc directly opposed 
to it. In other words, he asserted the principle of Utility as the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem which seeks to discover 
the essential difference between good and evil. Naturally, the 
orthodox listened to his arguments with dissatisfaction; but the 
controversialist has seldom had to encounter a tougher adversary 
than Hume, whose style, lucid in the extreme, veiled an extreme 
subtlety of argument beneath an air of philosophic candour. 
Without assenting to his conclusions, we must admit that his 
method of stating them is incontrovertible; while his intellect 
was so well equipped that none of his opponents found them¬ 
selves able to attack him on all sides of his defence. His 
scepticism is generally connected with his Essay on 
Miracles^ which was ingeniously answered by Paley 
in the Evidences of Christianity. Hume’s objection 
to miracles was stated on two propositions: first, that it is 
contrary to all human experience that miracles should be true, 
since both reason and h.ct tend to show that the natural laws 
governing all physical phenomena arc invariable; and, secondly, 
that the improbability of a miracle having ever taken place is 
far greater than the improbability that the testimony to such 
an event is false, since there is an antecedent probability that 
the witnesses may either have been duped themselves or may 
have duped those on whose record the truth of the miracle 
is founded. 

As a metaphysician Hume is doubtless greater than as an 
historian. But the History of England was the first attempt 
in English at a really systematic and scientific 
history, and still retains a prominent place among 
Ef^md” books of the kind. Its style is entirely elegant. With 
no command of colour, Hume put his dry facts beauti¬ 
fully and in a pure English which he scrupulously refined and 
pared down until it assumed a considerable appearance of fluency. 
In his analysis of character and his sense of the proportion of 
events Hume’s philosophic clearness of view make him one o( 
the Wt of historians, and raise the merits of his work almve 
its defects. But these defects are serious. The industrious 
Hume cannot be accused of indolence; but he was certainly 
contented to take his fects at second-hand from his predeces¬ 
sors without troubling himself as to their accuracy. He related 
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lei^endary and half-mythological stories with the saute atr of 
belief that he gave to the better authenticated events of recent 
times—a fault pardonable enough in Herodotus or Livy, but 
less venial in a writer who ought to have applied his powerful 
critical faculty to the sifting of truth from traditions. As a 
classicist of the type of Voltaire and Diderot, he felt too great 
a contempt for die monastic chroniclers to think of consulting: 
their authority or of separating their germs of fact from the 
mass of imaginative detail with which they covered history. 
Moreover, the history of England is essentially the 
history of religious and political conflict. Hume was 
indifferent to religion, and in politics he was as 
strong a Tory as Johnson, and a partisan of arbitrary « 

government. He was a member of the Scottish aristocratic 
class, which was, as a rule, almost uniformly Jacobite. Thus, by 
a singular paradox, the sceptical reasoner strongly sympathised 
with systems'tiirectly opposed to his own doctrines ; and, while 
explaining away the mistakes of the Stewarts and even showing 
on their behalf a tenderness for Romanism, he exhibited an 
indifference, strange in a man of his nature, to the heroism and 
patriotism of the Parliamentary party in the Civil War. 

§ II. Ten years younger than flume was his countryman 
William Robertson, whose hi*,torical work was contemporary* 
with the last twenty years of Hume’s life. Robertson 
was the son of a Presbyterian minister at Borthwick, Whuam 
near Edinburgh, and was himself educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry at ICdinburgh Uni\crsity. In 
1743 he was ordained to the parish of Gladsmuir in East 
Lothian, and quickly rose to celebrity as a preacher and as a 
champion of the model ate party in the (icneral Assembly of 
the Kirk. His History of Hcotlami^ embracing the reigns of 
Mary Queen of Scots and James VI down to the year 1603, 
was published in 1759, ^ great addition to his fame. 

He was appointed one of the ministers of Greyfriars’ Church in 
Edinburgh, and, in 1762, was elected Principal of the University; 
in addition to this honour (leorge III made him Royal His¬ 
toriographer for Scotland. In 1769 he proceeded to publish 
his History of the Reign of Charles V, and, in 1777, his History 
of the Discovery and Colonisation of America^ Later, in 1791, 
appeared his Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India. There is a strong , 

resemblance between the styles of Hume and Robert- ‘ 

son, who were friends and members of the same 
circle; but Robertson had a gift of picture^ue writing w‘hich 
is absent from Hume^s work. However, this was not always 
the case; and there are passages in Robertson which are the 
reverse of vivid, and are as matter-of-fact as anything in Hume. 
He suffered, too, from one serious drawback. He lived all his 
life in Scotland, and, speaking and tfainkii^ in the Lowland 
dialect, naturally found that writing in English practically 
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necessitated the use of an artificial and laboured style. No man 
who chose episodes in history of so dramatic a kind as the reigns 
of Mary Stewart and Charles V, or the adventures 
of Columbus and the Conquistadores in the far 
MHoccHnuy. West, could &il to write of them with enthusiasm ; 

and Robertson’s warmth—the delight in his work 
of no ordinary historian—^led him occasionally into ■ romantic 
inaccuracie'< and theatrical details. These, however, arc not 
positively without justification. His works on Charles V and 
America —which, in view of their influence on subsequent his¬ 
torians, and of their cor^dcrable value in our own day, have an 
unique importance—were not written without immense research ; 
but the necessary Spanish authorities were, in Robertson’s time, 
almost inaccessible, and he had to depend upon Latin histories 
and French memoirs. For example, the story of Charles’ retire¬ 
ment to Yuste was a mere fact in history, of which the details 
were obscure; and even Prescott, whose acqiihintance with 
Influtnee Spanish histories and manuscripts was very extensive, 
ofhu in adding a supplementary account of Charles’ last 

Robertson’s book, fell into inaccuracies ; 

America'' while the wbole story of Cortes in Mexico and 
misuiueqwnt Pizarro in Peru rested from the beginning on highly 
Auienaa*. colourcd and discrcpaiit accounts, and, in Prescott’s 
hands, again, became more romantic than in Robertson’s. 
However, the fact remains that Robertson was the first of 
those historians who paid scientific attention to the thrilling 
history of the greatness of the Spanish empire, and that he was 
definitely responsible for the picturesque and vivid narratives of 
his fellow-countryman, Sir William btirling-Maxwell, and the 
two great Americans, Prescott and Motley. 

§ 12. The work of these very able historians brings us naturally 
to the immortal name of Edward Gibbon, the greatest of 
Edward English historians, who was bom at Putney. He was 
Gibbun twenty-six years younger than Hume and sixteen 
b»7-i794'' younger thim Robertson. His family was old and of 
i-V'- good standing. His grandfather had been a rich 

merchant; but his fiither, who had been the pupil of William 
Law, the de\otional writer, had wasted his patrimony. Gibbon’s 
health, during his earjy )outh, was extremely precarious, and 
he owed the nadual improvement of his constitution, as well 
as his early education, to his maternal aunt, Catherine Porten. 
He was sent for a short time to Westminster School, and after¬ 
wards took casual lessons with one or two private tutors ; but his 
weak health prevented him fi-om acquiring a solid foundation 
of learning, and led him, on the other hand, into a course of 
desefltory reading. He was not quite fifteen when his ftither, 
thinking him somewhat stronger, sent him to Magdalen College, 
Oxfiird. There he spent fourteen months, “ the most idle and 
unprofitable of my whole life.” Learning in the college— 
{he reproach is not confined to Magdalen—^was only half mive. 
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The fellows dozed on their incomes and did no work. Gibbon 
^ve himself up to a course of controversial reading; and was 
IM, by studying Middleton’s Ftee Enquiry and the works of 
Bossuet, to join the Church of Rome. He thus ceased i^so facto 
to be a member of the University. The authorities at Magdalen 
promptly took his name off the books ; and his father, horrified 
at his conversion, resorted to the radical measure of exposing 
him to the arguments of the deistical bookseller, David Mallet, 
Bolingbroke’s friend and publisher. These proved 
useless, and the refractory youth was sent dff to 
Lausanne, where he boarded with a Swiss pastor, 

M. Pavillard, and remained for five years. M. Pavillard’s 
arguments so far prevailed as to bring him back to a nominal ' 
Protestantism; but, for the rest of his life, his religious belief 
was little more than a kind of philosophical deism. While 
in Switzerland he began that course of regular and systematic 
study which gradually filled his mind with limitless stores of 
sacred and profane learning; and at this time, too, his mind 
act^uired that strong sympathy with French modes of thought 
which makes him one of the least national of oiu* great authors. 
His stay at Lausanne is also memorable for his love-affair 
with Susanne Curchod, who afterwards became the wife of 
Necker and the mother of Madame dc Stael; but he was not an 
ardent lover, and his father, in ordering him to give up the idea 
of marriage, found him this time an obedient son. He returned 
to England in 1758, and became a captain in the 
Hampshire militia ; but, during his three and a half tke liam^ 
years of military service, he found means to continue 
his studies, and published, in 1761, his first book, 
the little French essay Sur PEtude de la Literature. At 
the same time he did not neglect to study his military tactics, 
and, as he acknowledged later in life, his experience in the 
militia was of great use to the narrative of innumerable wars 
in his history. In 1763 he left England again and travelled 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy. “It was at Rome,” lie 
wrote, “on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted fryars 
were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that ^ 

the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city andF^i!”^ 
first started into my mind.” The sudden shock of 
conception felt in the sunset of that eventful day determined 
the great work of his life. He came home in^ 1765 and set 
strenuously to work on the composition of his history, labour¬ 
ing secretly and saying nothing of it to his friends. 11c was 
distracted now and then from the work of preparation by other 
ideas, and his Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of the 
ASfuid took him into controversy ^ but the History still was 
bis ruling idea. His fether di^ in 1770; and in 1772 he 
went to live in London and began the actual work of writing 
the great book. 
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In 1774 he entered Parliament as member for Liskeard. His 
political career was a discreet silence, for both modesty and 
. vanity prevented him from trying his fortune as a 
Pw^ment. speakOT ; but he consistently supported the ministry 
with his vote during the whole course of the American 
War and down to the formation of the Coalition cabinet. Lord 
North rewarded his fidelity with the post of a Lord Commis- 
sioncr of Trade, which he retained from 1779 to 1782. 
PMhi^tioH Meanwhile, in 1776, the first volume of the Decline 
of the and^all had been published, and was an immediate 

i’Uccess. Humc, then in the last year of his life, 
praised it; his criticism was echoed by the world of 
fashion ; the beaux of the town and the ladies read, or, at least, 
bought it; and the orthodox were scandalised by the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters. Gibbon has related the hesitation, 
almost the terror, with which the immense extent and difficulty 
of his enterprise at first filled him, and the fastidious care with 
which he revised and rewrote the opening chapters, writing the 
first and last two chapters three times, and the second and 
third twice over, before he was satisfied with the style ; but, as 
he advanced, the various parts of his subject took form and 
symmetry, and the increasing facility of composition enabled 
him to advance quickly and steadily. The second and third 
volumes followed the first in 1781. 

However, the book was not finished in England. In 1783 
Gibbon found his expenses heavier than before. His post and 
its emoluments had been abolished in 1783 ; and he 
determined to settle altogether at Lausanne. He 
bought a comfortable house on the shores of Lake 
Leman, and, establishing himself there, spent the happiest part 
of his life in tr.'mquil devotion to his mighty task, and in the 
companionship of an old friend, M. Deyverdun, One night—it 
was the 37th of June, 1787—he left the last page of his work a 
little before midnight, and, walking in the moonlight along a 
covered walk of acacias that lay above the lake, realised, with 
simultaneous joy and regret, that the immense task, conceived 
nearly twenty-three years before, was over. The year after, in 
1788, the last three volumes were published. There is little 
more to tell. The agitation which the French Revolution com¬ 
municated to the surrounding countries, drove him, in 1793, 
from Lausanne: he came back to London and died there the 
following year. His character may be studied at 
* lengffi in the famous A utobiograpky^ which his friend 
Lord Sheffield published in 179$ from the collation of six 
separate manuscripts—a document whose pomposity and ego¬ 
ism are excusable and even delightful when we consider the 
importance of the literary achievement it supplements. He docs 
not seem to have been, either in person or manner, very attractive. 
His disposition was cold and somewhat selfish ; and his vanity 
was not altogether concealed by his good breeding and know'- 
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ledge of the woiid. Yet his immense acquirements and refined 
manners made his conversation much desired. He was a 
prominent member of the brilliant intellectual circle which 
surrounded Johnson and Burke ; and he was generous, benevo¬ 
lent, and constant in his affections. All his life long he remained 
fiiithful to his early fancy for Madame Necker, and never 
married. This was, however, the result of sentiment rather 
than of passion. 

§ 13. The History of the Decline ami Fall of the Roman 
Empire is one of the greatest monuments of indAstry and genius 
in the world. The task which Ciibbon undertook, 
to give a connected narrative of the greatest of all 
empires in its lingering ruin, was colossal. After 
an introductory sketch of Roman histoiy' from the 
time of Augustus—which, by itself, is a noble piece 
of philosophical research—he began with the death 
of Marcus Aurelius in 180 A.D., and went continu¬ 
ously on to the fall of Constantinople in 14S3. This space 
of more than twelve hundred years included not only the 
manhood and decrepitude of the Roman empire, but the 
barbarian invasions of Europe, the separate establishment of 
the Byzantine power, the reorganisation of the European nations, 
the foundation of the religious and political system of Moham¬ 
medanism, and the Crusades. So enormous an undertaking 
rendered indispensable a most vast and accurate knowledge of 
the whole range of classical, Byzantine, medieval, and Oriental 
literature; and, further, it demanded a breadth of view which 
should embrace, clearly and philosophically, some of the 
greatest religious and social changes in the history of mankind 
—the rise of Christianity, the Mussulman dominion, and the 
institutions of feudalism and chivalry. The extent of the work 
was thus augmented by its complexity, and by the nature of 
the chief authorities. The Byzantine annals and the Oriental 
chroniclers had to be sifted painfully, and facts had to be 
carefully extracted firom the partial and hyperbolical accounts 
of prejudiced historians. From this immense chaos was to be 
deduced light, order, and regularity; the historian was to be 
familiar with philosophy, science, politics, and the art of war. 
Gibbon’s experience in the Hampshire militia and the House of 
Commons proved of no small service to him in the two last 
respects. By bis observation and attention to duty he learned 
the rare art of bringing home to our sympathies and under¬ 
standing the sentiments and actions of remote ages and distant 
peoples. AU his pictures have thus a vivid, life-like tone ; they 
pass before us in a splendid panoramic procession. , 

No writer, moreover, has ever brought to a great • 

subject a style so thoroughly appropriate. Gibbon 
wore his garment of style like a priest at a ^eat ceremon^^. In 
the early portion of his work he found it a little irksome ; it was 
new to him, chosen for the occasion, and it bad been constructed 
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on a foreign principle. But, as the rite proceeded, and he found 
himself enthralled by its solemnity, his vestment sat more lightly 
on him, and he lost his restlessness, rising promptly to the great 
occasion. This agreement of the robe with the ceremony, and 
(iibbon’s appreciation of the stateliness of his task, raise the 
book to one of the highest places in literature. The pompous 
periods of the style, its elaborate ornament, its roll of sonorous 
cadences,: re common to every page of the work ; the sound 
and glitter hiscinate us from bejginning to end. Gibbon’s 
peculiar mannerisms become familiar —his love of antithesis 
and epigram, his pref rence for words of Latin origin—but 
they arc never monotonous. It is said that he was at first 
doubtful whether to write in French or English ; eventually he 
chose a middle course, and wrote in a dialect of English which 
hiis far more of the Latin than the Teutonic element, and can 
be translated into French, phrase by phrase, with very little 
alteration. In his search after elegance he was so fastidious 
that, to avoid the repetition of a name or phrase, after too near 
an interval, he would escape the difficulty by using some peri¬ 
phrasis or incidental allusion to express what he wished. This, 
demanding a degree of knowledge which few people possess, 
is often the cause of obscurity ; and in this way Gibbon is to 
blame for a fault which has been the bane of succeeding 
writers, ;uid, now that it has found its way into the modern 
ncwsp.'ipcr, is become positively odious. His descriptions of 
battles and nations, his characters of individuals, arc 
always wonderfully life-like: his chief sin against 
good taste was his love for goigeousness and brilliant 
colour, and his consequent tendency to exaggeration. He was 
especially attracted by the sensuous and material aspect of 
things; and his appreciation of morality, compared with his 
susceptibility to outward grandeur, is very slight. This di.s- 
tinguishes the pomposity of (libbon from the pomposity of 
Johnson. Johnson exercised his heaviest periods on moral 

3 ualities : Gibbon was never so magniloquent as when he was 
escribing the picturesque colour of an Oriental court or the 
contjuests of a great sovereign or nation. 

Gibbon’s famous attack on Christianity at the end of his 
first volume is all the more dangerous in that it can scarcely 
be considered an attack. The experiences of his 
. early youth led him into a quiet rationalism, in which 
Chrittiamtf, ^ forms of religion assumed equal proportions. 

His attitude was critical and scornful: he saw the 
vices of any dogmatic system of religion sooner than its virtues. 
Thus, he did not formally deny the evidence on which tlw 
structure of Christianity is founded, but indirectly included it 
in the same category with the pagan mythologies. The rapid 
spread of the ftiith he imputed to secondary cai^s; and, in 
relating the corruptions, persecutions, and superstitions which, 
so soon after its foundation, menaced the Church of Christ in 
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its own bosom, he took the explicit view that these were less 
the consequences of human crime, folly, and ambition, than the 
n^essary results of the system itself. It is a mistsdte to treat 
his argument as a proj^andist onslaught on religion ; it is 
simply the clear impartial opinion of a philosopher to whom 
religion was a method of logic and not a matter of sentiment. 
What, to Christians, is an abuse of religion, appealed to Gibbon 
as a logical and inevitable consequence. Byron described 
him as— 

"Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 

The lord of irony—that master-spell. ” 


The very solemnity of his sneer made it a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of active enemies of Christianity; and it is but 
natural that his candid criticism should, in time, have won the 
reputation of a deliberate attempt to undermine the faith of his 
readers. His opponents accused him of having intentionally 
distorted facts and of having garbled his authorities; the 
Vindication (1779), however, in which he replied to them forti¬ 
fied his assertions and deductions behind a ranmart of full and 
complete references and quotations, and offered few weak points 
to his adversaries. The opinion of Guizot, whom no one could 
accuse of indifference to religion, is final and conclusive on 
this point. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire remains, and 
will remain, the supreme authority on the subject. Hume and 
Robertson, as historians, are now superseded : their 
value remains, but with secondary authority. But t^yZ/tke 
Gibbon is still one of the greatest of historical masters. “ 

He has not been exempt from unfavourable criticism; 
but this has touched him ohly on the side of his style and in 
the hands of critics to whom his classical periods have been 
distasteful. To-day his style finds no assailant worthy of the 
name. In historical details his authorities may have led him 
wrong here and there ; or again, he may have had no access to 
certain sources of information. He has been blamed for giving 
a lurid picture of the lives and family relations of the later 
Byzantine emperors; but the humanity of his detractors has 
proved no important fact on behalf of their frotigis. And 
although much work, especially of late years, has been devoted 
to this fascinating and Carnatic chapter of the world’s history. 
Gibbon has suffered no injury by it. All subsequent labour 
serves only as an exhaustive commentary, elucidating the 
obscurities of this splendid masterpiece, and enhancing the 
magnificence of its immortal style. 

§ 14. The name of Edmund Burke already has been 
mentioned more than once in connection ynth jfohnson and 
the literary society of his day. Burke, with his 
powerful and versatile gening carri^ the fervour 
and imagery of a great orator into philosophical dis- 
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of the writer, statesman, and philosopher. His predominant 
quality was a burning and dazriing enthusiasm for any object 
which, at the moment, attracted his sympathies; and into the 
service of ^is ardour he impressed all the disciplined forces of 
his logic, his learning, and his historical and political knowledge. 
His sympathy was indeed usually excited by generous pity for 
misfortune, and horror at cruelty and injustice; but, as in the 
case of his rupture with Fox, his splendid oratorical display in 
the inmeachmeait of Warren Hastings, and his furious denuncia¬ 
tion of the French Revolution, the very excess of his tenderness 
made him cruel, and the very vehemence of his detestation of 
injustice made him unjust. He was the son of a Dublin 
.. attorney, who sent him to school with Abraham 

Shackleton, a Quaker schoolmaster at Ballitore, co. 
Kildare. In 1743 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
held a scholarship and was the founder of the famous Historical 
Society. In 1750 he came to England and entered the Middle 
After some short study he gave up the idea of pro¬ 
to the bar, and devoted himself to miscellaneous 
In 1756 he married his doctor’s daughter, a Miss 
and published two essays. One of these was the 
Vindication of Natural Society^ in which, employing Boling- 
broke’s style with clever irony, he attacked the Bolingbrokian 
philosophy; in the other, the Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Orij^in qf our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautifnly he betook 
hiniself to aesthetic criticism. Three years later, in 1759, he 
became editor of Dodsley’s Annual Register, for which he 
continued to write for nearly thirty years. 

Burke’s political career began in 1759, when he became 
private secretary to Hamilton, made, in 1761, Secretaiy for 
Ireland. He held this post till 1764. In 1765 he 
Ptdttkai -was appointed private secretary to Lord Rockingham, 
and entered the House of Commons as member for 
Wendover. The Whigs soon found in him their most 
able supporter, and, during the long struggle with Lord North 
and the Court faction, he defended his side in a serious of 
admirable pamphlets. The Thoughts on the Present Discontents 
belongs to 1770, the opening year of North's ministry. From 
the autumn of 1774 to 1780 he sat as member for Bristol, and his 
writings during these six years—the Speech on AtnerUan Tcuea- • 
delivered early in 1774, etc.—are almost entirely concerned 
with tlM burning question of America, with which the interests 
of hk Constituency were so immediately connected. He lost 
his aettt in 1780, but was elected for Malton, and represented 
borough till his retirement. During the ministries of 
_ . Rockingham and Portland he was Paymaster of the 
fnchmtttt Forces. The culminating point of his political life 
was his share in drawing up the fiunous East India 
H*atktgs. gj||^ which was destined utterly to chan^ the ad¬ 
ministration of our Eastefti dependencies, and in toe trial of 
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Warren Hastings, which lasted from 1788 to 1795, and termi¬ 
nated in the acquittal of the accused. In this solemn scene, 
in which a great nation sat in public judgment upon one of 
its most responsible officials, Burke pla3red perhaps the most 
prominent part. He was one of the managers of the impeach¬ 
ment in the name of the Commons, and his speech (1788) 
is one of the sublimcst philippics that ancient or modem 
oratory can show. He had heated his imagination in contem¬ 
plating the vast, goi^eous, and picturesmie nations and history 
of the East, until his almost morbid philanthropy was trans- 
ligured by the consciousness of his proud position as the defender 
of ancient and oppressed peoples before the venerable bar of 
history and of the English nation. It is curious to observe how • 
gradually his speeches and writings increase in vividness of 
colour and in intensity of passion as he advanced in life. In 
1789 the outbreak of the French Revolution arrested 
his attention, and, from that time forward, he devoted 
himself to attacking a movement in which his sagacity 
saw nothing but unminglcd evil. His first anti- 
revolutionary work, the Reflections on the French Revolution^ 
appeared in 1790, and remains the most famous of all his 
pamphlets or speeches. As the great upheaval progressed, his 
apprehension and terror increased into a positive fanaticism. 
The Letter to a Member of the National Anembly and the 
Appealfrom the New to the Old Whig's, show, in their differ¬ 
ences of style and temper, that, during 1791, the year in which 
the fete of the French monarchy wavered in the balance, 
Burke gradually was gathering hope that the danger might be 
avoided. A year later, in 1792, after the events of August and 
the September massacres, this hope left him, and in his Thoughts 
on French Affairs, published in 1797, he returned to the attack 
with fresh bitterness. Finally, the murder of the King and the 
Reign of Terror transformed him from a constitutional Whig 
into a Torv ; and the ultimate expression of the horror which 
tormented him during these closing years is found in the Letters 
on the Regicide Peace, published, the first two in 1796, the third 
in 1797, and the fourth posthumously in 1812. Meanwhile he 
had retired from public life in 1794. His retirement was 
immediately followed by the death of his son, on whom he had 
set his hopes. Had this son lived Burke not improbably would 
have accepted the title, which fell to a scarcely less illustrious 

E olitician in the next centu^, of Lord Beaconsfield; as it was, 
c merely retired on a pension. The Duke of Bedford, himsetf 
the heaviest creditor of the Civil List, very impru- 
dently attacked Burke’s pension, and drew down aJVaM 
upon himself the irony and wrath of the Letter to a 
No^le Lord in which Burke defended himself 
against all aspersions. In 1797 Burke died, and was .buried 
in the parish church of Beaconsfield, where his ccAiMry 
estate lay. 
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Burke is the greatest of English orators and political ivriters. 
He had a splendid appreciation of the virtues of style, which 
Is evident m his sonorous and artfully constructed 
periods. As a master of English prose he was the 
* ^ ' equal of Gibbon, writing with the same command of 
sound, but with a dcracr sympathy, and with an imagination 
which, at the height of pity or terror, is almost lyric. In fact, 
without Goldsmith’s ease of style, this second great Irishman 
had the same gift of passion and illustrative fancy. In Par¬ 
liament, althou^ his speeches were brilliant with metaphor and 
simile, and were perhaps unequalled for an almost supernatural 
acuteness of political fbresight and for the most profound 
analysis of constitutional principles, he was often loss popular 
than many inferior debaters. The Commons have been more 
intellectual than they were then, and they found that Burke 
spoke over their heads. In society he was very 
jiisioHMi- popular, and was an original member and one of 
jTawoh. most constant and brilliant ornaments of the 

Club over which Johnson reigned. His powers of 
conversation were must extraordinary. His immense knowledge 
and the splendour of his illustrations made him the most illus¬ 
trious of talkers; and Johnson, jealous as he was of his own 
social supremacy, confessed that in Burke he encountered an 
antagonist fully his equril. 

§ 15. The last half of the eighteenth century was an epoch of 
political crisis. The dispute between (ireat Britain and her 
American colonies, the ominous lowering of the great 
'*LeUenof re\ olutionary tempest in France, the preialence of 
jtmtus” internal dissension and the consequent menace to 
l*769-*77a • constitution, charged the atmosphere with gloom 
and thunder. From the end of 1768, and, with occasional inter¬ 
ruptions, down to 1772, there appeared in Woodfall’s Public 
Advertisery one of the leading journals of the day, a series of 
letters signed with the nom de plume of Junius, which created a 
tremendous sensation. To modem criticism they seem master¬ 
pieces of personal invective and journalistic ability rather than 
lirst-rate productions of style; but their author had a ferocious 
aptitude for finding out weak points in the political machinery 
and taxing the chief offenders with their guilt in a singularly 
offensive manner of indictment. The smooth periods of Junius 
were smeared all over with an obvious venom. He combined a 


certain dignity of style and command of under-statement with 
a spiteful fiiry and an incredible zest for calumny. His real 
name has never been altogether certain, and be may be said to 
have his niche in company with other well preserved and much 
disputed anonymities Tike the executioner of Charles I or the 
Man in the Iron Mask. Burke, Hamilton, Lyttelton, and Lord 
Gemge Sackville have all b^n held responsible for these 
remarkable productions, which, it must m owned, are not 
altogether to their credit Nor is this confusion of names by 
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any mesms to Burke’s glory. The real author was, in all 
probability, and on the best testimony, Sir Philip Francis, who 
held the nrst clerkship in the War Office; this was 
the theory unconditionally supported b>’ Macaulay, 
whose knowledge of the period was extraordinary. Sir Philip * 
The author was well acquainted, at all events, f****"^?®) 
with the disputes and intn^es in the subordinate * ’’ 

department of the War Office, and went out of his way to 
expose them with the animosity of a man suffering from a 
personal grievance. His personal attacks were <*hiefly directed 
against the Dukes of Grmon and Bedford ; but die opponent 
against whom his sharpest satire was levelled was Sir Willian^ 
Draper. In great public questions he bitterly complained of 
the infringement of constitutional liberty in the expulsion of 
Wilkes from the House of Commons and the' seizure of his 
papers. Government made the most violent but fruitless efforts 
■to discover the writer, and Woodfall, the publisher, was sub¬ 
mitted to severe punishment, although there is cveiy reason to 
believe that he too was kept in perfect ignorance of his corre¬ 
spondent’s real name. The whole annals of political controversy 
show nothing so bitter and terrible as the personalities and 
invectives of Junius, which are rendered more formidable by the 
writer’s apparently disinterested tone, and by his scandalised 
espousal of moderate principles. 

§ i6. Among the philosophers and publicists of this period not 
the least eminent is Adani Smith, the founder, in Great Britain, 
of the science of Political Economy. Like his friend 
and senior, Hume, he was a Scotsman, and had ^dam 
the true Scottish genius for met^hysics. He was a (,”3^x7^). 
native of the “ lang toun ” of IGrkcaldy, and, after 
three years of study at Glasgow under Francis Hutcheson, a 
teacher whose influence upon his thought was permanent, 
went up to Oxford as Snell exhibitioner of Balliol, and stayed 
there for'six years. He returned to Scotland in 1746, an^ 
during 1748-9, lived in Edinburgh, giving lectures on rhetoric 
and criticism. The success of his conferences brought him, in 
1751, the chair of Logic at Glasgow, and, in 1752, the chair of 
Mor^ Philosophy, which had been held some years before by 
his master Hutcheson. A course of lectures delivered in the 
University was published in 1759 as the Theory of Moral 
Seniimmts ; and this, written in a clear and polish^ style, 
and adapting itself to the fashionable philosophy of the 
day, had a great vogue, and has actually more literary value 
than his later and more solid work. In 1763 he accepted 
the post of tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch, resided 
his professorship, and, travelling' upon the Continent with his. 
charge, fou^ leisure to proceed with his great book, which bad 
originated in another course of Glasgow lectures. He canw 
wir tfi England in 1766) his mind much widened by contnet 
wkh the foreign economists, die chief of whom, Tuigot, whs* 
ENG, LIT. * X 
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four years younger than himself. The Jtiquiry into the datura 
nud Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776) did not appear 
for ten years, but doubtless profited by the delay. Smith 
was rewarded for his services by a commissionersmp in the 
Scottish Custom-House, which he held from 1777 till his death 
in 1790. 

The Wealth of Nations is not a great work of style. Smith 
wrote in z homely and colloquial manner, making his points in 
forcible and never elegant phrases. But this book was the first 
systematic treatise produced in England on a most 
^AvetUth important subject, and, although not free from erro- 
pf Nations" neous deductions, was the most valuable contribution 
^776): . ever made to a science, then almost in its infancy, 

but destined in the fiitilTe to exercise an immense 
and beneficial influence on legislation and commerce. 
Its success is due, in a great measure, to Smith’s clear logic 
and his abundance of popular illustration. His fundamental 
principles are briefly these: that gold and silver are by no 
means wealth either to individuals or communities, being only 
symbols and conventional representations of value ; that labour 
is the true source of riches ; and that any state interference with 
the distribution or production of commodities can only aggravate 
the evils it is intended to cure. He was the first to show, by 
apt and picturesque illustration, the wonderful results of the 
division of labour, both as regards the quantity and quality of 
the product. His moral and metaphysical theories have 
perished with the temporary phase of thought that gave them 
birth, but his Wealth of Nations will always remain the foun¬ 
dation and starting-point of the science of which its author 
was the pioneer. 

§ 17. The Adam Smith of the law is Sir William Black- 


stone, who produced one of the most exhaustive and systematic 
of legal text-books. Like Johnson, he was a nursling 
Sir William of Pembroke College, Oxford, and spent a g^eat 
(1723^780^"^ part of his life as a don. In his youtn he bad a 
strong inclination for poetry; but, in 1741, he entered 
the Middle Temple and was caHed to the bar in 1746. While 
a member of the genial society of All Souls, where he introduced 
the custom of laying down wine for consumption in the college 
instead of drinking any haphazard vintage at the nearest iim, 
he became the first Vincrian Professor of Law; and his pro¬ 
fessorial lectures were the nucleus of his Comment 
on the Laws of England, The first volume 
' ^ • of these was published in 1765, when he was Principal 

of Inn Holl. In 1766 he resign^ his Universi^.appoint- 
and left' <!>xford for London. The publication <» the 
’j^mhtentaries censed in 1769^ BlackstonO'himself dying eleven 
years later. ' H6 sat in Parliament as member for tm Wilt- 
'shire boroughs of Hindoo and[ Westbury; and in 1776 he #as 
appointed a Justice of we Common Plena, Hia colossal "work 
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was the first instance of a systematic manual which combined 
and popularised all the elementary and historical knowledge 
requisite for the study; and this book, which has the merit 
of bein^ exceedingly interesting, still retains its importance as 
a scientific epitome of English law. Numerous emtions have 
been published, bringing up the work to the existing state of 
legal ^owledge, and showing such modifications as have been 
made fi’om time to time in our legislation. The great questions 
of right and property which lie at the root of all social organisa¬ 
tions are lucidly treated, and the mingled web of Teutonic, 
Feudal, Parliamentary, and Ecclesiastical legislation is carefully 
unravelled and distinctly disposed. 

§ 18. In the theological philosophy of the eighteenth century* 
the greatest name is that of Joseph Butler, the son of a lincn- 
dra^r at Wantage. His father, a Presbyterian, sent 
him to a school at Tewkesbury, which was also a Joskph 
seminary for dissenting ministers. While he was 
here, engaged in finishing his studies, he wrote his 
letters to IJr. Samuel Clarke—a precocious exhibition of meta¬ 
physical talent. In 1714 he abandoned the idea of the Presby¬ 
terian ministry, Joined the Church of England, and went to 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he seems to have found the 
teaching unprofitable. He formed, however, a fortunate friend¬ 
ship with Edward Talbot, son of the Bishop of Salisbury, which 
led to future preferment. He took Holy Orders in 1718; in 
1719, chiefly on the recommendation of Dr. Clarke, he was 
appointed Preacher at the Rolls Chapel; and in 1721 he 
received a prebendal stall at Salisbuiy'. In 1721, when his 
fiiend Talbot’s fiithcr was translated from Salisbury to Durham, 
he also became rector of Haughton-le-Skeme, and, in 1725, was 

I ircsented to the “ golden rectory ” of Stanhope, in the moor- 
and country at the head of the Wear. Here he stayed for eight 
years, publishing, in 1726, his Sermons Preached at the Rolls 
Chapel, In 1733 he was called to London to be chaplain to 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, his friend’s eldest brother. In 1736 
he was appointed a clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline and a 
prebendary of Rochester. The Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736) 
led, in 1738, to the bishimric of Bristol, with which, after 1740, 
he held the deanery of St. Paul’s. On the death of Arch¬ 
bishop Potter in 1747 he refused the offer of the see of 
Canterbury, but accepted the mitre of Durham in 1750. He 
lived for o^y two years longer; he died at Bath in 1752, and 
is buried in Bristol Cathedral. The great monument of this 
excellent, if somewhat frigid, prelate’s life is, of 
course, The Analog of Relipon, in which he ex- » 

amines the resembumce between the nature and ^ 
attributes of God, as proved by arguments drawn ^ 
from the works of nature, and shows that natural religion b in 
no incompatible with the ndtions conveyed to us by revela- 

2 K 3 
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tion. Butler’s reasoning has filled the greatest minds with 
admiration, and the study of his work has contributed to form 
some of the most accomplished dialecticians; but the closeness 
and coherence of his logic, which compels an unusu^ degree 
of attention and a rare mculty of following his analysis, places 
the Analogy out of the reach of ordinary readers. Added 
to this, his style, never very light-footed or careful of con¬ 
struction, induces a further difficulty. His moral theo^ is 
founded mainly upon the existence in every mind of a guiding 
and testing pr^ciple of conscience, furnishing an inffillible and 
supreme criterion of the goodness or wickedness of our actions. 

Six years younger tl.kn Butler was William Warburton, 
whose life extended over three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century. He was a Nottinghamshire man, bom at 
W1U.1AM Newark, educated at Newark and Oakham, and 
destined for the law. His own inclination led him to 
tadcc Holy Orders, and he was for many years rector 
of Brant Broughton, near his native place. He pushed himself 
into the most prominent controversial place of his day with an 
immense amoimt of truculent energy. The Alliance between 
Church and State (1736) was his first book, and was succeeded 
//« Divine famous Divinc Legation oj Moses Detnon- 

Lega^**** stratedj which was published in two divisions, the 
of Motes" first in 1738, the second in 1741. This vast work, 

(1738-41). digressions into all kinds of subjects, was 

intended as an answer to the dcistical contention that the 
Mosaic dispensation included no belief in a future life; but the 
argument on which Warburton founded his structure was more 
ingenious than convincing, and the whole book was too long. 
Of the style, the best that can be said is that it is strong and 
sometimes pointed. Warburton had an acute wit and could 
not fail to use it to advantage, but there is no denying that he 
wrote heavily and had as ponderous a vocabulary as any writer 
of bis century. He was eminently a dispuLint, a quarrelsome 
champion of his own opinions. When he rested from his 
controversies with the deists it was only to attack some other 
obnoxious philosopher or fellow-clergyman. The rest of his 
works form a voluminous catalogue, and to-day little but the 
Divine Legation is remembered of his writing. This was the 
cause of his preferment, which culminated, in 1759, in his 
translation from the dean^ of Bristol to the see of Gloucester. 
His importance in the literary life of his day, although he 
bellowed a bull for pre-eminence and deafen^ many of his 
cMitemporaries into acquiescence, is now limited to his friendship 
with Pope. He had defended the theological soun^ 
^ Essoy OH MsH in 1738 and 1739, in 
answer to the attack of a Swiss pastor named 
Crousaa; in consequence, Pi^ became his firiehd, 
and made him his literary executor. In 1747, while preacher 
at Uncpln’s Inn, Warburton totde upon hitns^ the tasl^ fi>r 
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which he had no qualification, of revising Pope’s edition of 
Shakespeare, and left confusion worse confoundea He married, 
in 1745, Miss Gertrude Tucker, a niece of the famous Ralph 
Allen of Prior Park. 

In the second half of the centuiy the most distinguished 
theologian was William Paley, who may be described as a 
more popular Butler. He was born at Peterborough, 
educated at Giggleswick, where his father was head Wiu.iam 
master from 1745 to 179^ and, after wasting the first ^,^^,805'. 

f >art of his time at Cambridge, turned over a'new 
eaf, became senior wrangler in 1763, and fellow of Christ’s in 
1766. Later on Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, the father of 
his closest friend, gave him preferment in his diocese. It wi*s« 
as archdeacon of Carli.sle, between 1782 and 1795, he 
published the Principles of Mora! and Political Philosophy 
Or^S), the Hora Paulinte (1790), and the View of the hvi” 
deuces of Christianity (1794). The last ten years of his life 
were spent as rector of Bishop-Wearmouth, where, in 1802, 
he published the Treatise on Natural Theology^ He also held 
the sub-deanery of Lincoln during the same period. His works 
cover an immense field of learning; but, on the whole, it may 
be said that Paley adapted the works of previous writers for 
popular use, and that his only claim to origin.'ility is the //oro’ 
Paulina^ in which he stated the case for the genuineness of 
St. Paul’s Epistles by establishing undesigned coincidences 
between them and the Acts of the Apostles. In the Moral 
Philosophy he investigated the principles of human action 
in the individual and community, and in the Evidences of 
ChrisUanity^ so familiar to the Cambridge undergraduate, he 
gave a rather late answer to Hume’s attack on miracles— 
Hume had died eighteen years before—defending the Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Christian miracles very clearly and ingeniously. 
For the Natural 'Iheology^ in which he applied the facts of 
natural phenomena to the proof of God’s existence, omnipotence, 
and benevolence, he studied anatomy and physiolog)', and, in 
the result, which was the fruit of a painful old age, showed 
himself an expert man of science. As a Christian apologist 
Paley deserves all his subsequent reputation. In style, he is a 
lucid writer of very correct English, free from heaviness, but 
suffering somewhat from its passionless uniformity. 

§ 19. Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne stands 
apart frrom the philosophy and controversy of the Johnsonian 
age. This Izaak Walton of the eighteenth century 
was bom, lived, and died at the Hampshire village 
of Selbome. He went to school under the eider (1790-1793). 
Thomas Warton at Basingstoke; he was a fellow 
of Orid from 1744 to his death i he took Holy Orders and 
held a sinecure living in Northamptonshire; and there is a 
Impend that he fell in love with the future Mrs, ChapoM, but 
was refill. Otherwise he lived quietly in his native village. 
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observing its birds and flowers with a wonderful affection, and 
scandalising his contemporaries by the easy way in which he 
“ Natund fellowship and his living in addition to his 

ffutory of ample patrimony. The Natural History of Selborne 
' (1789) consists of a series of letters to his friends, 

(1789}. Thomas Pennant and the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
in which he has registered all his observations of animal and 
vegetable ufe, of scenery and the weather, and a thousand 
details invisible to previous naturalists. His interest and en¬ 
thusiasm in hi^ pursuits captivate the dullest reader, and the 
charming book has n ade many naturalists. White’s gentle 
and playful humour; his pleasant touches of credulity, as, for 
example, his obstinate desire to find proo& that swallows 
hibernate under water; the association of his intense personally 
with the beautiful scenes he loved so well—every feature of his 
character, in short, heightens the charm and fascination of his 
book. He originated a new departure in literature. The grave 
natural philosophy of Ray and Willoughby gave place to a no 
less scientific and more practical method of study. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.—THEOLOGIANS. 

From what has been said already 
of the theology of this period, it will 
be clear that the devotional and 
practicxil spirit had passed, with 
William I.aw, out of English reli< 
gious literature. '1 he constant argu¬ 
ments which perplexed the not 
otherwise pious eighteenth oentuiy 
turned its theologians into meta¬ 
physicians and controversialists. 
Mysticism died out, and w'as suc¬ 
ceeded by a matter-of-fact, emi¬ 
nently prosaic treatment of rdigion. 
When the philosophers turned to 
writing commentaries, they took 
their stand on the ground of com¬ 
mon-sense and utility; th^ wrote 
and preadied heavily and with no 
lack of polysyllables, but with no 
attempt at ecstatic periods or lyric 
perorations. During the whole . of 
the eighteenth century theological 
style had undergone a careful prun¬ 
ing, and every ten years left it oarer 
than it'Was before. Butler is an 
unique exception; but hte crowded 
manner is no model. Paley, who 
wrote more elegantly. Is. at the 


same time, the most colourless of 
all writers; in his simple, unadorned 
sentences we are as far removed as 
possible from the bnlliant rhetoric 
of Taylor and the great divines. 
At the end of the century the spirit 
of mysticism revived with the Ev.in- 
gelical movement and prepared the 
way for the growth of a new theology 
on the old lines. In the meantime 
the theology of the period with w hich 
we are deahng is rather dull; its 
general latitudinarianism, its argu¬ 
mentative handling of mysteries, its 
obvious lade of sprituality, and its 
monotonous slavery to correctness of 
diction, give it a superficial formality 
which is always lifdess; while its 
tendency to deal with reli^on on the 
side of current controversy renders 
its value, in many cases, ephemera). 
Butler is an Anglican Father; Hors¬ 
ley had a great reputation in his own 
time; but the rest cannot command 
Our enthusiasm on any oth^ ground 
than their devotion to a predse 
lode. 

HUGH Blair (1718-1800) was a 
Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, 
whose vajdd and rhetorical sermons 
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(1777) hod a great vogue, aud have 
even now n certain reputation. 
Th^ were an excellent Bpeculation 
for Blair himself, who published four 
volumes of them before his death. 

“ Though the dog is a Scotchman," 
said Johnson, “ and a Presbyterian, 
and everything he should not be, I 
was the first to praise them. ” ‘' Yet," 
he said on another occasion, "per¬ 
haps they may not be reprint^ after 
seven years, at least, not after Blair's 
death.^’ A fifth vdhitne, however, 
appeared posthumously in 1801. 

Geokge Campbell (1719-1796), 
Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen 
and Principal of Manschal College, 
was one of tlie most celebrated 
moderate cleigy of the Established 
C'hurdi in Scotland. - His DUserta- I 
Hm on Miracles (1762) was the most ! 
successful of contemporary answers I 
to Hume, and his Philosophy of j 
Rhetoric (1776) is one of the most 
able works on the subject He also 
wrote A Translation of the Gospels 
(1789) and Ixctures on Ecclcstastual 
History {1800). Few men have shown^ 
greater skill in polemical wnting 
combined with gentleness and re¬ 
gard for their opponent 

Piiii.ip Doddridge (1702-1751) 
was a Nonconformist divine of some 
celebrity, who spent the most impor¬ 
tant part of his life as a minister at 
Northampton, and, going abroad for 
his health, died at Lisbon, three 
years before a very different person, 
Henry Fielding. His wntings were 
practical and expository, and show 
that his mind was pervaded by his 
religion. The chief are: Dtstourses 
on Regeneration (1741!, 77 /ff Rue 
and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul (X745), and the once popular 
Family Expositor (1739-56), which 
are aU written plainly and forcibly. 
The fimie, however, of his epigram, 

" Live while you live," is more 
lasting than the reputation of these 
solid works. 

George Horrk (1730 - 1792), 
President of Magdakn College, 
Oxford* and Biftbop of .Noiw^ 
in 1790, publishad the well-known 
Commttiary on ike Psalm (1771). 
Boswell tdis us that he had thoumts 
of editing Walton's Zivei, but rdin- 
the idea.on bearing, that 


it had been undertaken by I.ord 
Hailes, 

Samuel HoRst.Ey (1743-1806), 
the son of a lecturer at St Maitin's- 
in-the-Fields, was a striking perscHi- 
ality among the bishops of his day 
—a man, as his sermons testify, of 
fervent piety, a clever controver¬ 
sialist, a great oiator in the House 
of Lords, and otherwise an accom¬ 
plished prelate. He was educated 
at Trinity Hall, ^Cambridge, and 
became a fellow of the Royal 
Society m 1767. His preferment in 
the Church was very rapid—a pre¬ 
bend at St. Paur.s in 1777, the arch- * 
deacoiiry of St. Albans in 1781, a 
stall nt Glouccbtur in 1787, the 
bi.shopnc of Si. Davids in 1788. 
He was translated to Rochester 
III 1793, holding with his see the 
deaneiy of Westminster, and, in 
1802, he was translated back to 
Wales as Bishop of St. Asaph. 
He resigned bi.s fellowship of the 
Royal .Shifty, of which he had lieen 
secretary, in 1784, owing to the dis¬ 
pute between the memberi and Sir 
Joseph Banks. In addition to his 
numerous seniioiis (and charges, he 
wrote translations of the Psalms 
(1815), edited Sir Isaac Newton's 
works (1779-85), and routed Priestley 
in controversy Canon Overton says 
that, " as a master of English prose, 
Samuel Horsley had few e(|uals in 
his own day.’’ This is not, perhaps, 
very high praise; but any reader 
will see that in his style there arc 
certain modern elements, a colour 
and a humour, which mark him off 
from his contemporaries. 

Richard Hurd (1720-1808), 
Bishop of Ltclifield and Coventry in 
1774, and of Worcester in 1781, was 
the friend and protigi of Warbur- 
ton, and attempted to carry on his 
master's rhetoncal manner. His 
chief works are the Life of IVarfiur- 
ton (1788) and An Introduction to 
the Study of the Prophecies (177a). 
He was offered the pdmaey In 1^3, 
on the death of Aichbisiiop Corn- 
wallia 

John Jortin (1698-1770). pie- 
l^endary of St Paul's aud aridl* 
deacon of London, was one of tlw 
clergy who cross^ a lance laoie 
than once with .W8rbuitQ«,v His 
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B^UsutsHcal History (i75i-X754) 
and Life of Erasmus (1758), without 
tempting the reader to enthusiasm, 
are scholarly and well-written works. 

Robert Lowth (1710 -1787), 
Bishop of St Davids in 1766. trans¬ 
lated to Oxford in the same year, 
and to London in 1777, refused the 
mmacy on the same occasion as 
Bishop Hurd. H}s chief works were 
his Translation of Isaiah (1778) and 
his Latin Fractions on Hebrew 
Poetry (1753). These wer fprofes- 
sorial lectures at Oxford—he was a 
fellow of New College—and have 
had a great influence on modem 
biblical criticism. 

Richaru Watson (1737-1816), 
Bishop of IJandafF, wrote answers 
to Gibbon (1776) .and Tom Paine 
(1796). These, the Apologies for 
Christianity .and the Bible, are well 
known. 

Of other wnters, who have added 
little to English literature, and yet 
have been of great service in shaping 
the moral and religious thought of 
the country, we may mention the 
brothers Kbrnezer and Rai-ph 
Erskine (1680-1754 and 1685- 
175a); the great John Wb:si.EY 

1 1703-1791 ), of Christ Church, Ox- 
ord. fellow of iJncoln, and founder 
of the Wesleyan Methodists; and 
James Hkrvky (1714-1758), author 
of Meditations among the Tombs 
I1746). Theron and Aspasio (1755), 
etc 


a—PHILOSOPHERS. 

(i) Scotland takes the philosophi¬ 
cal honours of this age. Apart from 
Hume and Adam Smith, her two 
greatest gifts to the period, she pro¬ 
duced a tribe of metaphysicians 
between 1750 and i8oa The chief 
influences, however, which led these 
men to think for themselves, were 
English. On the one hand, they 
had a veneration for the incomplete 
deistt'^'Sbaftesbury: on the other, 
the works of the Arian Churchman, 
Sunud Clarke, left a deep impres¬ 
sion on them. Later on, the in- 
ftwice of Butler at once modified 
their tendencies and extended their 
of thought 

nLAMasHUTCHBSON(s 694 -X 746 ), 


an Ulsterman, may be definitely 
considered as the founder of the 
Scottish metaphysical school He 
studied at Gkisrow, became Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy there in 
1729, and was Adam Smith’s roastm*. 
His Inquiry into the Ori^nal ef our 
Ideas of Beauty and virtue, pub- 
lished in 1725-6, while he was a 
schoolmaster in Dublin, is 'directly 
the result of the study of Shaftes¬ 
bury. His chief work, A System of 
Moral Philosophy (1755), appeared 
posthumously, under hs son’s editor¬ 
ship. 

Henry Home, Loro Kames 
(1696-1782), an Edinburgh law-lord, 
enjoyed an immense popularity as a 
mental philosopher. His chief book, 
the ElemeMs of Criticism. (1762), 
was eulogised by Johnson, not as an 
original piece of work, but as tdling 
" old things in a new way.” Of his 
other works, the Introdwtion to the 
Art of Thinking (1761) and the 
anecdotal miscellany oall^ Sketches 
of the History of Man (1774), were 
‘‘only a little less famous. Kames is 
to-day a dreary writer; but we can 
understand his reputation in an age 
when everybody read philosophy 
with the utmost greediness. 

Another law-lord, James Bur¬ 
nett, Lord Monboddo (1714- 
1799), dabbled in philosophy, and 
wrote an Essay cf the Origin and 
Progress of Language (1773-92) and 
a work on Ancient Metaphysics 
(1779-99). but is now principally 
remembered by the innumerable 
anecdotes of his eccentricities. His 
pet theory was that mankind had at 
one time been adorned with tails, 
but, by a long course of sitting, 
had worn them away. Numerous 
references to his peculiarities will 
be found in Boswell, who criticises 
his style as “exceedingly chy and 
bard.''^ 

'These judges were merely ama¬ 
teurs. One of the principal meta¬ 
physicians, and the head of a very 
important school, was Thomas 
Reid (17x0-1796), Professor of 
Mmial l%ilosoray, first at King’s 
Gellege, Aberdeen, and afterwam 
at C^gow, where he succeeded 
Adam Smith. His Inmhy into 
the Human Mind (1764) otlAcked 
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Hume's scepticism, but vindicated a 
common-sense view of morality as 
opposed to ideal theories. In 178s 
he pufllished Essws on the Intel¬ 
lectual Powers if Man, and in 1788 
Essays on the Active Powers <f 
Man. 

Reid’s great disciple was Dugald 
Stewart (1753-^1828), an £klin- 
hurgh man, who attended his lec¬ 
tures at Glasgow, and held suc¬ 
cessively the chairs of Mathematics 
and Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. 
His great u'ork, Etementi of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
appeared at various times—the first 
volume in 1793, the second in 1&14. 
and the third m 1827. 'Fhe famous 
Philosophical Essays were published 
in i8ia Stewart's character was the 
admiration of the day. and his moral 
influence on the society of Edinbuigh 
was extr.'iordinary. His Essays show 
his elegant and polished style at its 
best. 

Thomas Brown (1778-1820), a 
poet and philosopher distinguished 
for his power of analysis, was 
Stewart's coadjutor from 1810 to 
1820 in the chair of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy at Edinburgh. 

A third Edinburgh professor was 
Apam Ferguson (1723-1816), a 
native of Perthshire and a mem¬ 
ber of St. Andrews University, who 
wrote A History f the Roman Re¬ 
public (178a) and Principles ef Moral 
and Political Science (1792). 

(2) Of the English philosophers, 
David Hartley (1705-1757), n 
Yorkshireman and fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, has a consider- 
aUe reputation as the founder of 
that school which explained the 
various states of the mind by the 
principle of association, and had 
among its later members James Mill 
Hartley spent a great part of his life 
as a doctor, and his single wrork of 
importance is the Observations on 
Man, his Frame, Duty, and Ex¬ 
pectations (1749), to which he de¬ 
voted the most laborious attention. 
Hfs work was very origitwl, and 
does not deserve tM dmivion into 
wfaidt it has fallen among general 
readtta, A follower of Hartlqr’s 
doctrines was Abraham Tucker 
<tf09-x774), a eotmtry f^mleman, j 


whe wrote, under the pseudonym of 
Edward Search, a book called The 
Light cf Nature Pursued (1768). 

Richard Price (1783-1791). a 
Welshman, who became a Noncon¬ 
formist minister in London and 
taught in the Nonconformist College 
at Hackney, endeavoured, in his 
Review of the Principal Questions 
in Morals (1757). to interpret the 
ideas of Cudwo^h, who had traced 
moral obligation to the perceptions 
of the understanding. He wrote 
several able works on financial sub¬ 
jects —Observations on Reversionary 
Payments (1770) and an Appeal 
to the Public on the subject op the 
National Debt {1772) —and, in 1778, 
after his defence of the revolted 
Amuncaiis in his Observations on 
Civil Liberty (1776), was invited 
to settle in the United States and 
assist in regulating the flnanccs. 
His Discourse on the Lave of Our 
Country, delivered to the so-called 
Revolutionary Society in 1789, Wiss 
a warm defence of the kreiich 
Revolution, and called down the 
wrath of Burke in his Reflections on 
the great outbreak. His modern 
reputation almost entirely deixmds 
on the enmity which he thus excited. 

Joseph Pkikstlkv (1733-1804) 
was chosen ITice's successor ns 
morning preacher at Hackney 111 
Z793. He was a Yorkshireman, and 
became a Nonconformist ministci in 
vanous parts of England. Origin¬ 
ally a Calvinist, he gradu.ally changed 
his opinions and tiecame an aggres¬ 
sive Unitarian. 'While he was at 
Birmingham, between 1780 and 
1791, the French Revolution broke 
out; and his sympathy with it was so 
strongly expressed that some rioters 
set fire to his house and destroyed 
his library and scientific appara¬ 
tus. In philosophical opinions he 
followed Hartley in his theory of the 
association of ideas, but in his 
Disguisitions relating to Mattel^ 
ana Spirit (1777) he advocatecT 
matenausm and the doctnne of 
necessKy, i.e. philosophic fatalism. 
In oons^uenoe, he scandalised the 
orthodox. Johnson said that "he 
unsettled everything, but settled 
nothing"; while Horsley had the 
better of him in controversy. His 
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life was spent amid a min of con¬ 
troversial pamphlets. He attacked 
the Scottish metaphysicians, and 
at:gued with Gibbon. His chief 
fame, however, springs from his 
discoveries in experimental physics. 
He was one of the fathers of 
chemistry, and made several dis¬ 
coveries in rHation to light and 
colour. He left England for 
Amenca in 1794, and died, ten years 
later, at Northumobriand, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 4 


C.—HISTORIANS AND 
SCHOLARS. 

' Thomas Bikcii (1705-1766), a 
clergyman, was the author of many 
laborious works on modern history. 
He also published a General Diction¬ 
ary, Historical and Critical (1734- 
41), and edited Tharloe'^ State 
Papers Johnson, who knew 

Birch dunng the period in which 
he was writing his own Dictionary, 
said, “ Tom Birch is as bnsk as a 
bee in conversation, but no sooner 
does he take a pen .n his hand tlian 
it becomes a torpedo to him and 
benumbs all his faculties." 

Jacob Bryant (1715-1804), secre¬ 
tary to the Duke of Marlborough, 
who gave him a lucrative place in 
the Ordnance office, was the author 
of several works on classical and 
nwthological subjects. His fancy 
often carried him too far in parado.\ 
and speculation, but he established 
and defended his theories with great 
ingenuity and research. His lead¬ 
ing works were; A New Sydem, or 
an Analysis f/* Ancient Mythology 
I1774-6) ; On the Plain tf Troy 
(1795) ; and A Dissertation concem- 
iw the War of Troy (? 1796). 

JEAN Louis DE LOLME (I 740 ?- 
1807), a lawyer of Geneva, published 
in 1775 a work on The Constitution 
of Engkind, written and published 
* OTgin^y uiFrench(t77i), but trans¬ 
lated by himself into fluent English. 
It was of value as on authority in its 
day, but has bemi superseded since 
then by more modem works. 

James Granger (17^-1776) was 
a dergyman who wrote a Btcgraphi- 
.Hi History if (476^, illus¬ 


trated with a spJettdid coUectioo^ of 
engraved portraits.' He must not 
lie confounded with James Grainger, 
the West Indian doctor andikiioet 
His book was continued by Mark 
Noble. 

Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
HAn.ES (1726-1792), a Scottish Lord 
of Session, wrote Annals of Scotland 
from Malcolm Canmore to the acces¬ 
sion of the house of Stewart ( 1776-9), 
edited the fifth book of Lactantius, 
with Latin notes, and published 
many other legal and historical 
works. His name occurs constantly 
in Boswell, and he was one of the 
few Scotsmen of whom Johnson spoke 
with consistent kindness. 

Robert Henry (1718-1790), a 
native of Stirli'igshire, and a Presby¬ 
terian minist'r 111 Edinburgh, pub¬ 
lished a History <f England (1771- 
93) which was popular in its d.ay. 
It extended to the reign of Henry 
VIII, and treated at some length 
the internal affairs, manners, and 
customs of the people. 

John, Ta>RU Hkrvey (1696-1743), 
son and hoir, by the death of his ha f 
brother, to the first Earl of Bristo, 
and himself called to the House 
of Lords m 1733 as Lord Hervey 
of Ickworth, wrote Memoirs of t^ 
Reign <f George II, which were pub¬ 
lished in 1848 under the editorship 
of John Wilson Croker. The more 
scandalous passages were, however, 
left out; and the tmok, in its abridged 
state, forms a delightful storehouse- 
of amusing anecdote. Hervey, who 
was educated at Westminster niul 
Clare Hall, Ciunbridge, was con¬ 
cerned with all the Court intrigue 
of his time, principally as tlie sup¬ 
porter and confidant of Geoige ll's 
Queen, He married the maid of 
honour, Molly Lepell, so famous for 
her beauty. To-day he is remem¬ 
bered chiefly as the Sporus of Pope's 
Epistle to Dr. Arbutknoi. 

'* Bis wit all see-saw, between that and 
this. 

Mow high, now low, now master up, 
now iniBs, 

And he himself one vile antitlieais.'' 

Malcolm Laino (i?6a-x^x8), 
bom in Orkney, wbira he repre¬ 
sented* fpr come, time Jn ParliamMt, 
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wrote a History of Scotland (iSoa) 
frcan the uiUtm of the crowns in i6oq 
to the union of the kingdoms in 
1707. He completed and edited 
Robert Hcniy’s nistoiVi and was an 
unsparing ppponent of the Ossianic 
myth. 

Thomas Leland (1722-1785), 
D.D. and fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, besides his well-known trans¬ 
lation of Demosthenes (17^-61), 

f iublished a Histoty of Ireland 
1773)' A similar work (1763) was 
written by Fekdinando Warner 
( 1703-1768), the author of Eccle¬ 
siastical History to the Eighteenth 
Century (1756-7). 

Georue, first Lord Lyttei.ton 
(1709-1773), a man of great virtue 
and many accomplishments, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1755, 
was the author of a History of 
Henry II (1767-71), hut is perhaps 
best known by his Observations on 
the Conversion and Apostleshspof St. 
Paul (1747). His poetry, belonging 
to the school of James I'homson, 
is of very slight merit, with the ex¬ 
ception of one or two pieces, but 
gained him a place in Johnson's 
Lives. 

Catharine Macaulay (1733- 
1791), called by Walpole " the hen- 
brood of faction,” was the wife of a 
physician, and devoted her hfe to 
the service of Republicanism. Her 
chief u ork was the celebrated History 
ef England during the Stewart 
dynasty (1763-83), which provoked 
consid^able attention at the time, 
owing to its vigorous and po{)u]ar 
style. She crossed the Atlantic and 
visited George Washington. She 
even ventuted to measure her stren^h 
with Burke, and attacked (1790) his 
Redectims on tiu French Revolution. 

WILLIAM OlDYS (1696-1761), 
Korroy King-at-Arms, was a busy 
historian and antiquarian. In 1736 
he wrote the Life tf Sir Walter 
Ral^k as a preface to a new edition 
of iuUegh's History the World; 
he editM the Harleian Misullany 
between 1744 and 1746, and wrote 
several artides for tlm BiograpAia 
Brikmnica (1747-60). He was at 
one time veiy poor, and was im¬ 
prisoned in the. fleet. 

.JOUW PUOCBRTON (1758-1826), 


born in Edinburgh, was a laboripiis 
and learned writer,'and tbe author 
of numerous works, among which 
may be mentioned a collection of 
Ancient Scottish Poems (1786), a 
History of Modern Scotland (17^)* 
Modem Geography (1802), royajpes 
and TVatv/j (18^-14), etc. 

Richard Pok&on (1759-1808), 
fellow of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Git^ at Cambridge, 
was born in Norfolk of hum^ 
parents, but became one of the 
greatest Greek scholars in the 
country. Besides his well-knowiu 
contributions to classical literature, 
Porson wrote English Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis (1788-9) on the 
disputed verse, i St John v. 7, on 
account of which he deserves a place 
among English wnters. 

William Russell (1741-1793). 
a native of Selkirkshire, is known 
as the author of Russell's Modem 
Europe (1779-84), which long kept 
the field as a general text-brok of 
modem history. 

Gilbert Stuart (1742-1786) of 
Edinburgh wrote a History of the 
Establishment 0/ the Reformation in 
Stofland (1780) and a History of 
Scotland (1782) in which he vehe¬ 
mently attacked Robertson. He was 
an active writer in the Scottish re¬ 
views, and engaged in bitter con¬ 
troversy with many of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

William Tytlek (1711-1792), 
the father and grandfather of his¬ 
torians, wrote himself an Inquiry 
into the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots (1759), which had a 
great vogue at the time, and was 
intended as a criticism of Robertson 
and Hume's treatment of the subject. 

Gilbert Wakes ield (1756- 
1801) was a well-known writer on 
divinity and a classical scholar, whose 
Umtanan convictions led him to 
leave the Church of England. He 
published a trandation of certain 
books of, die fiew Testament, and 
aiiswoed 'Tom Paine in a work on 
the Evidences of Christianity (1793)* 
In lepMng to Bishop Watson qt 
Llaodan on behalf of the -French 
Revolufioo (1798), hewas found guAty 
of hbel and sentenced to imprison- 
mcpifor two yeai8. hasty 
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but honest man, “ as violent against 
Greek accents,'' said Person, "as 
he was a^nst the Trinity, and 
anathematised the &nal v as strongly 
as episcopacy. ” 

Robert watson (lygoP-iyBi), 
Professor of Logic at St. Andrews, 
continued Robertson's Charles Fin 
an unprofitat'e History of Philip I I 
(* 777 )- 

John WniTA^tR (1735-1808) 
wrote a History of Manchester 
(1771-5) and a book calle*. ^Mary, 
Queers of Scots, Vindicated (178*7) 
whidi deserve a passing mention. 

The Universal History, in 23 
volumes, was completed in 1760, 
under the care of Swinton, Archi¬ 
bald Bower, George Psalmana^ar, 
anti others. Goldsmith wrote a 
preface for it, and received three 
guineas for the task. 

D.—MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITERS AND CRITICS. 

Thomas Amory (16917-1788), an 
Irishman by descent, resided in 
Westminster, was a staunch Uni¬ 
tarian, and lived to the gieat age of 
ninety-seven. His Memoirs, ran- 
taming the Lives of several ladies 
(f Great Britain, appeared in 1755. 
In The Life of John Bwicle, Jisq. 

(1756-66), lie approaches the domain 
of the novel. The book is an erratic 
narrative wntten in the first person, 
full of humour, quotation, and medi¬ 
tative digression, and reminding the 
reader, in its oddness, of Burton’s 
Anatonw. 

Sir William Jones (1746-1794), 
a celebrated Oriental scholar, and 
the author of many works in various 
branches of literature, was the son 
of an eminent mathematician. He 
was educated at Harrow and Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1774,' and, in 1783, was 
^pointed a jud^ of the Supreme 
Court at CidiEatta, where he died in 
1794. Ba Vas one of the first Euro¬ 
peans who studied Sanskrit, and 
contributed many valuaUe papoa to 
the Pesearekes of the Bengu Asiatic 
Society. While in India he trans- 
lotM ntnn the Sanskrit, Sahdntula, 
adramatic poem by Kallddsa, and 
|he Hitofadesa, a collectioB of fobks. 


He has obtained a place among 
English poets on account of a few 
original pieces and several transla¬ 
tions from the Eastern writers, pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta in z8oa 

John Langhornb - (1735-1770) 
was born in Westmorland, and held 
the living of Blagdon in Somerset. 
He was a preacher of some popu¬ 
larity, and wrote tales and poems. 
In company with his brother, Wil¬ 
liam Langhornk (1721-1773), he 
published a translation of Plutarch's 
Lives (1770), which superseded 
North’s magnificent version in the 
correct taste of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and, until quite recently, was 
the standard English edition of the 
great work. 

Charlotte Lennox (1720-1804) 
wrote two popular novels, Harriot 
Stuart (1750) and The Female 
Quixote (1752). 

France-s Sheridan (1724-1766), 
nte Chambcrlaine, mother of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, wrote two very 
tearful novels in the sentimental 
manner. Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bi~ 
dulph (1761) and Nourjahad (1788), 
the first of which was greatly ad¬ 
mired by Johnson. Her ti^o come¬ 
dies, The Discovery (1763) and The 
Du^ {1764), are not as able as her 
novels. 

John Horne Tooke (1736-1812) 
was the son of a London poulterer 
named Horne. He received his 
education at Westminster, Eton, 
and .St. John’s College, C^ambridge, 
after which, taking Holy Orders, he 
threw himself into the great political 
struggles of those days, and wrote 
in 1^5 in favour of Wilkes. In 
1773 he resigned his preferment in 
the Church in order to study for 
the bar; but the benchers refused 
to call him because he was a deigy- 
man. Mr. Tooke of Purley, whose 
name he afterwards adopted, left 
him his fortune. In 17^ he was 
a candidate for Parliament ak mem¬ 
ber for Westminster, and in i8ox was 
elected for Old &rum. Previously, 
in 1794, he had been tried for high 
treason, when he was defended by 
Er8ldn& The declining years bf his 
life were passed at his Utmry retreat 
at Wimbledwi, where his fifends 
ofb^ came to the ho^’tality. 
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humour, and philosophy of the hale 
and witty old man. &tween 1786 
and 1805 he enlaifped his Letter to 
Mr. Dunning on the English Par- 
tide into the^'EHEA IITEPOENTA, 
or the Diversions PurUy, a series 
of diaIogue»Lnnon language, in which 
he reduced all parts of speech to 
nouns and verbs. The book should 
be carefully consulted by every stu¬ 
dent of the EngliA language; but 
many of itH' etymcdogies are fanciful 
and iar-fetefted. 

The chief Shakespearean critics 
of this period were; (1) Richard 
Farmer (1735-1797), Master of Em¬ 
manuel College, Cambridge, who 
published in 17^ an Essay on the 
learning of Shaiesfieare, discussing 
with neat skill the dramatist's his¬ 
torical and classical authorities. 

(2) -George Steevens (1736- 
i8ot), who was Johnson's partner 
in the Shakespeare of 1773, and 
becime a member of the Club in 
1774. He afterwards remodelled 
the text and, with Reed's help, 
brought out a new edition—actually 
the fourth—in 1793, in which he in¬ 
troduced serious textual alterations. 
He was by no means an universal 
favourite. Topham Bcauclerk called 
him "malignant.'' and said that he 
deserved to be kicked. 

(3) Isaac Reed (1742-1807) of 
Staple Inn, who edited the third 
edition of Johnson and Steevens' 
Shakespeare (1785). and brought 
out a new revised version in 1^3, 
known as the "first variorum." 
The "second variorum" is the re¬ 
vision of this in i8j% 

(4) Edmund Malone (1741 -' 


x8ia), who had contributed notes 
to Steevens' second edition of the 
work (1778) and had pubh'shed a 
cntical and historical supplement, 
containing the poems, Broke's 
Romeus and Juliet, and other things, 
in 1780, subsequently fell foul of 
Steevens, and brought out a Skake- 
^are of his own in 179a After 
Boswell's death he edited four 
editions of the Life of Johnson, 
between 1797 ai^il i8ia, and his 
further notes on Shakespeare were 
incorporated by the younger Boswell 
in the "third variorum" Shake¬ 
speare, usually known as " Boswell's * 
Malone" (1821) Malone had not 
Steevens’ ability; but he was a 
more cautious ^itor, and ]}nid 
more respect to the text of the first 
folio. 

Among the numerous travellers 
of this age should lx* mentioned 
Sir George Leonard Staunton 
(1737-180T) and George, Earl 
Macartney (1737-1806), who nar¬ 
rated their mission to China in 
two interesting works, Staunton’s 
Account the Embassy (1797) and 
Macartney's Journal (1807). 

The two greatest names, however, 
are those of James Bruce (1730- 
1794)1 who penetrated far into Abys¬ 
sinia and Central Africa in search 
of the source of the Nile, and 

Mungo Park (1771-1806), whose 
literary achievements are far greater 
than those of Bruce. His famous 
Travels appeared in 1799. He. was 
drowned while escaping from a 
native attack, but his journal w'as 
preserved, and published posthu¬ 
mously in 1815. 
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• CHAPTER XIX. 
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THE DAWH OF ROMANTIC POETRY. 

§ I. The revival of nature-poetry. The share of Scotland In the move* 
ment § a. James Thomson. The Seasom koA. The Castle(f lndoUnce, 
§ 3. W1M.1AM Shrnstonb. William Collins ; his Odes. § 4. 
Thomas Gray. Importance of his Odes and Ele^. § c. Mark 
Akrnside. § 6. The Wartons and the History ofEngJim Poetry. 
§ 7. Literary forgeries. Thomas Ghattrrton and the medieval 
spirit of romance. § 8. James Macpherson. Osnan and its appeal 
to the imagination. § 9. Wir.LiAM Falconer and Erasmus Darwin. 
§ la William Cowpbr. § ii. George Crabbe; homeliness and 
realism of his poetry. § 12. william Blake. Isolated character of 
his lyric poetry. § 13. Robert Burns : his lyric poetry; its spon¬ 
taneity and humour. § 14. Drama from 1730-1800. R. D. Sheridan's 
comedies. 

§ I. Literary fashions are seldom of long duration. The 
classical taste in English poetry had no sooner reached its 
.. zenith in Pope than it began to disappear before 

tendin'* the rise of a new fashion. English poetry, in the 
m English stilted graces of the heroic couplet, had been brought 
to so mechanical a perfection that every versifier 
was capable of writing his copy of neat machine-made lines 
full of regular melody and of all those artificial tricks which, 
by constant repetition, communicated themselves to his ear. 
He wrote fluently of gods and nymphs, and gave his heroes 
and heroines names which more or less distantly recalled the 
classics; he dealt in a continual supply of ingenious phrases, 
epigrams, and antitheses ; he lived, as it were, in an elaborate 
garden, whose arrangements bore the least imaginable resem¬ 
blance to nature. His imagination led him to nothing more 
natural than a grotto or a fountain. When he talked of forests, 
he meant trim shrubberies; when he referred to caves and 
deserts, he was thinking of summer-houses and rockeries. And, 
althoi^ it was only ^ degrees that the English mind freed 
itsdf from this constrained attitude, a movement in the direc¬ 
tion of natural feeling becomes perceptible in the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and grows in strength—albeit with 
rather dull and tentative efforts—through its remaining naif. 
This movement is, in a certain sense, a reaction. The artificial 
spirit in English ]^etry was, as we have seW) a direct result of 
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the Restoratibn and the fiishions which it brought from France. 
Waller, Cowley, Dryden, and Pope, the great hierophants of 
this cult, take us, each of them, farther from the 
romantic age of Elizabethan poetiy, and establish a 
canon of versO which removes itself very far from the ciattiea/ 
standard of Shakespeare. On the other hand, these 
poets cannot be said to reject the claims of nature; 
their attitude is simply one of blindness to anything save the 
artificial surroundings they have created for themselves. And, 
when younger poets began to show their derire to see some¬ 
thing for themselves, and to escape from the monotony of the 
well-ordered garden which had t^en so assiduously cultivated 
for more than sixty years, the older men were the first to praise 
them. 

The promise of the romantic movement, the return to the 
poetry of nature, thus sprang, in the ordin<ary course of evolu¬ 
tion, from the classical school of the age of Anne ; 
it inherited many of the traditions of the Augustan ^ 

age—an inevitable tendency to stiffness, a choice of poett on 
conventional words, epithets, and metaphors which 
speaks of the influence of Pope. At the same time, 
tne new school of poets, \iith Thomson at their 
head, are, so to spea^ sons of Pope who have been strongly 
affected by the earlier poets. Young, for example, whose 
Ni^ht Thoughts (1741-3) we have already mentioned, addresses 
Milton— 

“Ah, could I reach your strain 
Or hh, who made Ma^onidcs our own 

V 

—thus bracketing Pope with Milton. The choice of blank 
verse as the metre, both of Young’s Night Thoughts and of 
Thomson’s Seasons, shows their obligation to Milton, whose 
splendid Are they might imitate, but never catch. Gradually 
the influence of Shakespeare and the old dramatists made itself 
more and more felt, and grew in force until the earlier writers 
became the source of the living element in English literature, 
and the poetry of the Restoration and Revolution—the direct 
resuh, it should not be forgotten, of disturbed political conditions 
—was regarded as an interesting parenthesis in literary histmy. 
The growth of interest in the older poetry is manifest in the 
unflagging zeal with which the worthies of the eighteenth 
century—some of them, like Warburton, most unlikely persons 
—edited and re-edited Shfdtespeare, and even more clearly in 
the epoch-making publication of Percy’s ReUgues (1769;. 

Another thing to be noticed is the part which Scotland took 
in th^ grrat revival. Of Sir Walter Soott we need not speak 
at ^e^nt; he belongs to a later generation, and his 
work is the full flower of romance. But Thomson, 
who did more than anyone else for the early poetry 
df liattire, was a Scotsman' andaiuttiy^of that Border 
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where the English spirit had, centuries before, encountered the 
Celtic love of nature, and Imd been blended with it in a subtle 
and indissoluble union. The lyric poetry of the Lowlands, 
although its volume had in some measure ceased, had never 
died out; and, even in Allan Ramsay, indebted as his pastoral 
poetry was to the artificial school, the love of nature and of the 
Dygone singers who had cherished it was far more conspicuous 
than any other external influence. Until the day of Bums and 
3 cott, when the native poetry and prose of Scotland became 
a vital force in Jinglish literature, there was never wanting a 
series of Scottish bards who, poor and ephemeral though much 
of their verse was, carried on the romantic tradition and helped 
to keep it alive in England through the poetical deadness of 
the Johnsonian age. Blair and Beattie, by ne means first-rate 
poets, were admired in England. Beattie’s Hermit brought tears 
into the eyes of Johnson, whose rabid aversion to Scotland was 
not the least of his eccentricities. The same great critic, who 
gave rather grudging praise to Thomson, and showed an over¬ 
whelming contempt for that wild outbreak of Celtic romanticism, 
Maepherson’s Osstan^ confessed, in 1783, the hold that Scottish 
literature had gained on his country. ‘‘ You know, sir, that no 
Scotchman publishes a book or has a play brought on the stage, 
but there are five hundred people ready to applaud him.” 

§ 2. James Thomson is the greatest poet among Pope’s im¬ 
mediate successors. He was the son of a gentleman at Ednam 
in Roxburghshire, and was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where, at an early age, he was “smit 
James ' with the love of sacred song.” Like his fellow- 
countryman, Smollett, he determined to seek his 
fortune in London, and, going up in 1725, lived for 
some time in g[reat poverty. Another of his countrymen, David 
M^et, the deist, a young man who had already shown suffi¬ 
cient originality to write the romantic ballad of William and 
Margaret (1723), was at this time bis chief friend, and en¬ 
couraged him to publish his poem on Winter. This^ 
the first contribution to The Seasons, appeared early 
in 1726, and brought the young poet into favour. 
He was taken up by Aaron Hill, one of those pre¬ 
tenders to literary fame whom Pope was very soon to lash so 
severely in The Dunciad ; but Pope himself recog^nised the 
merits of the new poem, and not only gave advice to its author, 
but corrected and retouched severd passages in it. In 1727 
Wittier whs followed by Summer', m 1728 Spring, and, in 
1730^ Autustm, with a Hymn to Nature, completed the c^cle of 
The SeoMns, Thomson bad been already lor a shorty time a 
private nitor at Barnet in the family of Lord Burning; he 
wat now appointed governor to the son of the Solicitolr-Ganiml 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor) Talbot, and travelled with his 
pupil in the South of France and Itaty. Talbot, whose youiver 
brother, it wiU be remembered, was toe firiend of Bishop Bo^» 
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proved a very useful patron, and afterwards ^ave the poet a 
place in the Chancellor’s thus assisting him in his way to 
independence. On Talbott death Thomson lost this post; but 
the loss was supplied, first by one, and afterwards by another 
sinecure, which soon placed him out of the reach of difficulty. 
With prosperity, however, he did not fulfil the promise of The 
Seasons. The Castle of Indolence^ published in 1748, 
the year of his death, is a striking exception to the 
rest of his later work, but it must be regardeiLas a ^' 
thread taken up from his earlier life and elaborated in his later 
years. His huge poem of Liberty (1734-6} was ambitious with¬ 
out being even interesting ; and its defects were only too obviou^ 
to his declared devotees. Between 1730 and 1740 he reeled in 
slippery roads of alien art,” with a set of tragedies, the first of 
which, Sophonisba (1730), has gained a kind of immortality 
from one atroejous line, “O Sophonisba! Sophonisba, O !” 
—subsecjuently altered to “ O Soplionisba! I am wholly thine.” 
But, during these later years of his life, although still a young 
man, he became extraordinarily lazy and self-indulgent; there 
was a sensual element in his disposition which needed very little 
encouragement; and, having once achieved fame, he settled 
down to sloth. However, he was not without a certain amount 
of Scottish prudence, and lived in his snug cottage at Richmond 
with no great extravagance. He was extremely kind and 
generous, and showed a most amiable devotion to his relatives. 
His friends loved him, and he does not appear to have had a 
single enemy or ill-wisher. His death was premature; for, 
catching cold in a boating expedition on the Thames, he died 
of a fever when he was only forty-eight. 

The Seasons, which, during the happy years of his retirem^, 
he had constantly revised and corrected until, in its intermediate 
and definitive forms, it became an almost entirely , 
new poem, must always be considered the corner- seasmu” 
stone of his fame. In plan and treatment the poem, u^s-i/jo}. 
with its four divisions, is entirely original. These 
four detached parts give a general and, at the same 
time, a minute description of all the phenomena of nature during 
an English year. The very uncertainty of the English seasons, 
with their constant and picturesque variety, aided a very diffi¬ 
cult undertaking, which would have been almost impossible to 
a poet living in perpetual sunlight. Thomson watched and 
knew all the frowns and smiles of an English landscape; and 
this delicate eye for natural distinctions, this appreciation of the 
dramatic element in die revolution of the year, nUkes his poem a 
complete success. Round his work he cast a cloak of reverence 
and adoration for nature, in this anticirating Wordsworth-to 
some extent; and it may be remarked that ms ecstasy of quietism, 
his passive contmt in observing the working of natural forces, 
zeno^ him, like most ardent nature-worshipperSf <)uite im¬ 
pervious to humour. His blank although Miltonic in 
ENG. LIT. 2 L 
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its origin^ and rich and harmonious in itself, is, when combed 
with Milton’s “ oigan-voice,” pedestrian and artificial. Inom- 
son’s love of and perpetual struggle for fine lanjmage is his chief 
defect. When he is evidently pleasing himself b»t, he is most 
pompous ; when he allows his verse to roll on simply of its own 
accord, he often produces effects of harmony that never leave 
the ear. In order to relieve the monotony of a poem entirely 
devoted to description, he introduces episodes here and there as 
incidental pictures more or less suggested by his sutnect. Thus, 
in Winter^ he'gives the famous description of tne shepherd 
losing his way and p .wishing in the snow; in Summer, the ' 
story of Musidora, which gave Gainsborough the subject for 
the charming picture that now hangs on the staircase of our 
National Gallery; in Auhtmn, the narrative of Lavinia, borrowed, 
and spoiled in the borrowing, from the Scriptural history of 
Ruth and Boaz. Where Thomson approached the subject of 
love in these episodes his ill-restrained warmth of feeling 
broke out rather too fervently. Excellent as the whole of Tlu 
Seasons is, it is inferior in point of literary finish to The Castle 
' of Indolence, The idea and treatment of this poem 
"f jt^****% are Spenserian; and the use of the Spenserian 
stanza corresponds admirably with Thomson’s rich 
and luxuriant imagination. The allegory of the en¬ 
chanted ** Land of Drowsihead,” in which the unhappy victims 
of Indolence find themselves hopeless captives, and their delivery 
from durance by the Knight, Industry, whose pedigree and 
training are given in exact imitation of Spenser’s manner, are 
relieved with occasional touches of a certain kind of humour, 
seen in Thomson’s portraits of himself and his friends. Spenser 
himself hardly could have surpassed the rich and dreamy 
loveliness, or the voluptuous melody of the description of the 
enchanted castle and its gardens of delight; while the passage 
of the iEolian harp shows that just harmony of verse and music 
which is native to the greatest poets. Thomson is not one of 
these; but, among original poets, his place is high, and he 
certmnly set the fashion in poetry for some years to come. 

§ 3. The poetry of William Shenstone is now practically 
forgotten, but his poem of The Schoolmistress (1742) oeserves to 
retain some celebrity in the history of English verse. 

WiLUAH Like Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, it is written in 
Spenserian stanza, and, with a plentiful use of 
'' archaic words, describes playfully and tenderly the 
dwdHng, character, and pursuits of an pld village dame who 
keeps a day-school. Shenstone’s Pastoral BcUlad (1743) is 
viorv tuneful, light, and delicate — eminently the work of a 
student of limited landscape and slight garden-scenes. Mr. 
Edthund Gosse has admirably said that it ‘"has all the pink and 
nhrer grace of a ’Watteau.” Shenstone’s poetry is an Cxc^ent 
^ key to his general taste. He was, one of the first E'nglishteen 
„ to cultivate the art pf laflid^pb' gardening and so em,and|]^e 
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the English garden from the formality of jurecise cantinental 
methods. In this we see an outward sign of the change which 
he and the other new Mcts were bringing to j^s in the charac-* 
ter of English verse, nis own gardens at his villa, the Leasowes, 
near Hagley, were in his generation as famous as his poetry. 
In short, Shenstone was, as Boswell said, a ** very ingenious and 
elegant gentleman”; and, if his work languishes for want of 
readers, the fruit lies in its scanty volume. 

Modem criticism has done it^ duty nobly by William 
Collins, the son of a hatter at Chichester. His poetical genius, 
ripened by practice and experience, would have 
given him almost the highest place among English ^ Wim-iam 
lyric poets. As it was, with an ambition feverish 
rather than sustained, with a fatal tendency to 
dissipation, and with a spirit so sensitive that literary dis¬ 
appointment proved his ultimate ruin, he was undeniably 
the finest lyric poet of his age. This, considering that he 
had so brilliant a competitor as Gray, is no mean distinction. 
He was educated at Winchester College, and, going up to 
Oxford, entered at Queen’s, but migrated, like Addison, to 
Magdalen. In these early years he was tuU of literary prmects, 
and, while still at Oxford, published his Persian Eclogues (1742) 
and an Epistle to Sir Ihomas Ifanmer (1743), the editor of 
Shakespeare. The Persian Eclogues were, as the name implies, 
a set of pastorals in which the Strephons and Chlotis of the con¬ 
ventional type were translated to the East, and their ordinary 
occupations and worn-out complaints were supplanted by 
Oriental subjects. Instead of the lamentations of the shepherd 
expelled from his native fields, we have the camel-driver who 
bewails the dangers and solitudes of his desert journey; and, 
instead of the aimless rustics who, since the age of Theocritus 
and Virgil, had discoursed suavely to each other on the merits 
of their respective oaten pipes, we hear the mutual commisera¬ 
tions of two Circassian exiles. However, there is no saying 
to what end this' attempt to give life and colour to the pastoral 
might have come; we might have had Russian, American, 
or Algerian editions of the same theme. And, although Collins 
made a great effort to clothe his novel swains* in appropriate 
costume, and to give his poems all the advantage of local 
colour, ^ was no more true to nature than those of his pre¬ 
decessors who had been content with the conventional Arcadia. 
Although the Eclogues are full of vivid imagery and melodious 
verse which promised their poet a great frture, we must look 
for the real genius of Collins to his OdeSf published 
at the end of 1746. Although their number is very 
small, each polished line has its own value for the 
student cK poetry, and it is almost impossible to 
point to an otiose phrase or a bretde m the frU current of 
mdody,* Collins was still trammelled by the conventions of 
the cfrssicd school, and ^the casual inspector of anthologies 

. 3 L a 
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may be tempted to pass over his odes as attempts of the old 
kind to patch the face of the Hellenic Muse ana build up her 
hair in a formal top-knot. On closer acquaintance we mow 
better. If these odes are chained to an essentially classical 
form of poetry, if they are full of personified abstractions, 
they have, at any rate, a range of melody which is a perfectly 
new thing, and a sense of natural beauty for which Thomson’s 
love of nat ire is merely a preparation. Everyone knows The 
Patsions^ that famous ode jivhich finds a place in every book 
of English lyriis, and represents Fear, Anger, and the rest, 
trying their skill upon ^|ie lyre of Music. Here Collins is as 
formal as any of the classical poets could be. The outward form 
of the poem at once recalls Alexanders Feast, although its 
tone has nothing of Dryden’s rugged energy. But between the 
two odes there is a space of fifty-nine years, during which 
Dryden’s lyric genius had given way to smooth and temperate 
effusions like Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia's Day and Vital spark 
of heavenly fame. The ardent lyric of the seventeenth century, 
when it arrived at Collins, had grown merely t^id; but in his 
hands it received new fire. The harmonies of The Passions 
arc smooth and meditated. The ode is no cascade of impetuous 
sound, but, in its delicate modulations, its exact adaptation of 
its melody to its subject, in the hurried quatrain given to Anger, 
in the slow movement in which Melancholy pours “through 
the mellow horn her pensive soul,” there is a fresh vitality, an 
expansion of lyric scope, something that takes us back farther 
than Dryden, to DAlle^o and II Penserosq. Further, 
in The Passions Collins is thoroughly alive to the 
charms of landscape. The scenery of the poem is 
slightly meretricious; its “ glades and glooms,” its 
rocks, woods, and vales, arc more like Salvator Rosa’s attempts 
to improve on nature than anything in real life; but, where 
the subject is so closely allied to the vale of Tempe and other 
well-trodden resorts of the poets, we can hardly expect an^hing 
more. That Collins, when face to face with nature and freed 
from the presence of the nymphs and mu^s, could approach 
more nearly to the splendid pictorial effects of II Penseroso, 
is seen in the Ode to Eveninff^ which merely alludes in passing 
to the usual abstractions, and is a soft and intensely real picture 
of twilight and dusk. Moreover, these unrhymed stanzas are 
a faultless triumph of music, carrying with them a lingering 
echo of the sweetest melody. The Ode to Evening is an 
exceptional piece, it is true, but nowhere else can Collins’ 
place & the evolution of romantic TOetry be so thoroughly 
appreciated. His musical^ power, which here accomplishes 
a tour de force incapable of repetition, has a ipbre 
normal form, which is obvious in the exquisite 
verses^ How sle^^ the brave—z. pair of stanzas fiill 
of delicate imagination. His love allegorical personaticn 
quite conquered him in this small masterpiece; but the spirit 
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is not that of the Hellenic woods and valleys which w'e have 
seen pervading The Passions, Honour becomes a pilgrim, 
and Freedom is represented by that hermit to whom the new 
romantic poets, in an age and country emphatically guiltless of 
hermitages, were so faithful, from Shenstonc’s ‘*When forc’d 
from dear Hebe to go ” to Wordsworth’s 1 intern Abbey, In 
this and kindred poems the pastoral abstractions of Greek 
mythology give way to a dim medievalism. Something of 
the same kind may be seen in Collins’ Verses Jo the Memory 
of Thomson (1748), “ In yonder grave a Druid lies.” Pope 
and the poets of his day would not have thought of Druids on 
such an occasion. Unfortunately, these admirable pieces failed 
to please the public. Collins, bitterly disappointed, destroyeef 
the surplus copies of the Odes and wrote ve^ little more. In 
1749 he dedicated an Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands 
to John Home, afterwards the author oi Douglas', but, in dealing 
with this very romantic subject, with which he had no personal 
acquaintance^ he was not altogether at his best. Nevertheless, 
this ode, in its latter half, is one of the finest things he ever 
wrote, rising from a faltering beginning to a full appreciation 
of the grandeur of its theme. Among his later poems this and 
the exquisite Dirge to Cymbeline remain ; the Ode on the 
Music of the Grecian Theatre (1750) is lost. The decline of 
Collins’ life was miserable enough; he became melancholy, and, 
in 1754, went mad. Five years later he died at Chichester, 
without recovering his reason. 

§ 4. The work of Thomas Gray, to whom, as a discoverer of 
the picturesque, England owes so much, is, generally speaking, 
better known than the lyric poet^ of Collins. He 
was the son of a money-scrivener in London, but his ^ Thomas 
father was a violent and arbitrary person, and he 
owed everything to his mother, who endured cruel 
treatment from her tyrannical husband. She and her family 
sent him to Eton, from which he proceeded to Peterhouse at 
Cambridge. He did not, however, take a degree, but went 
down in 1738, and, from 1739 1741, travelled with Horace 

Walpole in France and It^y. He had no taste for any pro¬ 
fession, and, in 1742, made his home at Cambridge, in spite of 
his dislike for the prevailing system of education, lliere he 
lived for the rest of his days the life of a cultured dilettante, 
going away from time to time to visit his mother and to make 
picturesque tours in his native county, whose beauty no man^ 
a{q>reciated more thoroughly. In 1756 a mischievous practical 
joke, played on him by some undergraduates who probably 
construed his delicacy and refinement into superciliousness, led 
him to migrate from Peterhouse to Pembroke. The remaining 
five years of his life were more happily spent; he enjoyed great 
consideration from the society tn bis Collie, and, in 1768, 
became Regips Professor of Modem History. The historical 
school at Cambridge was, however, not veiy flourishing, and 
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the post, so long as Gray held it, was a sinecure. He died in 
his rooms at Pembroke, felling ill one evening in the College 
hall, and dying six days later. 

Gray’s poetry was very popular among his contemporaries; 
and, in 1757, when Cibber died, he might have been Poet 
Laureate. Johnson, however, utterly failed to appre^ 
ciatc him, and not only did he write a most un¬ 
worthy life of Gray in the Lives of the Poets^ but lost 
no opportunity«pf saying harsh things about his poems. “ They 
are forced plants, raised in a hotbed ; and they are poor plants; 
they are but cucumbers after all.” “ Sir, he was dull m company, 
dull in his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull in a new way, 
and that made many people think him great. He was a 
mechanical poet.” This was not a malicious judgment: it was 
simply a vehement aberration of criticism. Gray was actually 
in advance of his age. Few of his contemporaries at Cambridge 
really understood the solitary student who read perpetually in 
his rooms and introduced some artistic methml into their 
decoration. A curious parallel might be drawn between him 
and the late Mr. Walter Pater—^both of them living secluded 
lives in college, both indefatigable workers, both so much in 
harmony with the personal note in nature, and both producing 
little, and that little so polished and exquisite. Gray’s literary 
acquirements were immense; he had not merely 
studied the classics to advantage, but was thoroughly 
' “ ‘ versed in medieval romance literature, in French 

and Italian poetry, and in that early Celtic and Scandinavian 
literature about which very few people cared just then. His 
learning, of course, had a very powerful influence upon his 
poetical work; his classical studies and his researches in the 
frigid Italian poets of the seventeenth century made him more 
than a common prey to the tedious method of allegofry which 
we have already remarked in Collins, the constant personification 
of abstract qualities ; it led also to a love of undiluted allusion 
which makes certain of his poems meaningless without a com¬ 
mentary. But his erudition is not the only thing in his work. 

For, judging him as poet alone, he stands at the 
place where two roads meet. He is the last poet 
who is troubled by classical formalism; he is the 
first poet who gives his testimony clearly on the side 
of romance. The Elegy in a Country Churchyard looks back 
. to Thomson on the one hand, and forward to Wordsworth on 
the other. The Process of Poes^^ while retaining traces of the 
dassical influence or Pope and his school, anticipates Shelley’s 
freer treatment of myth and legend. The Bard, for all its 
Pindaric form, is, in its subject and the essential quality of its 
treatment, kindM by a love for medieval romance, white The 
Descent of Odin and The Fatal Sisters are the precursors of 
Scott’s romantic ballads. 

The work which has thus so much of the old spirit in its 
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external features, but, upon its more intellectual side, is so 
closely related to the new, although it can be contain^ in a 
mere pamphlet, was, in fact, the work of many careful years. 
He b^fan to write in 1742, but it yfas not till 1747 that he 
published his Ode oh a Distant Prospect of Eton College ; and 
his Ele^ in a Country Churchyard^ begun in 1742, was not 
finisheo^before 1749, or published before 1750. These two 
poems, with the odes On Spring and To Adversity^ the Ode on 
the Death of a favourite Catf and A Long Story published 
in one volume in 1753, and make up Gray’s CMitribution to the 
poetry of nature. If he is to be compared with Collins—and 
the comparison is more apparent than profitable—this is the 
part of his work in which the likeness is most • 

obvious. The Elegy is one of the best-known 'f,^ „ 

poems in English, and to praise its peaceful and 
matured rhythm is now superfluous. The same spirit 
of philosophic contemplation prevails in the remaining odes; 
the same abstractions, Ambition, Luxury, Honour, and so on, 
appear with a far more numerous train in Eton College and the 
Hymn to Adversity, and aid Gray’s wonderful talent for lending 
distinction to reflections which, without these ingenious devices, 
would be merely obvious. Above all Gray’s merits in these 
early poems, above his great ingenuity, his employment of his 
learning, his careful art, and the pleasant musical chime of his 
verse, we see a curiously minute observation of scenery, a note 
of every detail of landscape, which turns almost every verse of 
the Elegf into a vignette of trees, fields, little streams, .md 
distant viUage spires. 

But the spirit of the two Pindaric odes, written between 1754 
and 1757, and published in 1758, is more ambitious, and their 
range of view more extensive. The Progress of 
Poe\f is, roughly speaking, a historic sketch, be- pfJrrtss 
giiming with an invocation, proceeding with a de- 
scription of the universal sway of poetry, and tracing 
its advance through Greece and Rome to England, where it 
culminates in the glory of Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden. 
Although Gray deliberately chose to clothe his verse in a form 
more artificial than he had yet attempted, he moves freely in 
his fetters^ and succeeds in shaking off any prosaic relics of 
trite classicism. His ode is not the usual Pindaric imitation 
which saw its original through two pairs of thick spectacles, 
French and Latin; it is derive at fost hand from the Hellenic 
love of nature, and catches the spirit of the greatest nature* 
poetry the woild has ever seen, Shelley, with his intimate 
feeling for Greek poetry, B^ron, with his impassioned reverence 
for the greatness of historic Greece, wrote nothing more traly 
approximating to the charm of Greek lyric verse than Gxkyfa 
lovdy stanza, beginning “Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s 
Bteep,” It belongs to that class of English lyrics which stand 
in the closest mial relation to the choruses of the great 
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Athenian dramatists; it has a fire and passion totally dififerent 
from the philosophic melancholy of the Ehgy^ and, with this, 
a restraint of expression and a simplicity purely Hellenic; 
and, further, it leads the final stanzas of an ode, which up 
to diis point has been picturesque and melodious eno^h, to 
a rare pitch of sublimity. The fire which is perceptible at 
the end of this poem communicates itself to the second 
Pindaric ode. The Bard» But The Bard has less 
' obvious Hellenism, save in its outward form 

^ and Its ascending scale of passion, in which alone 

it is comparable with The Progress of Poesy. It is a noble 
romantic poem, a historical prophecy put into the mouth of 
one of the Celtic bards whom Edward I slaughtered in his 
conquest of Wales, and forecasting the terrible war&re of the 
houses of Lancaster and York and the glories of the reign of 
Elizabeth. It shows us Gray’s love of nature turning for its 
inspiration to Celtic myth and legend, to the tales of magic and 
second-sight which abounded among the mountains of Scotland 
and Wales. In short, it places him, even more nearly than his 
later Descent of Odin^ in immediate connection with the masters 
of romance who were before long to have so abiding an influence 
in England. The growth of this affection for romantic subjects 
explains, and is partly explained by, the long journeys which 
Gray constantly made, .about this time, to the North 
Grays of England and Scotl^d. His Diary of a Journey 
Lakes in 1769, published after his death (1^75), 
and describing a long delightful journey through 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and the wild passes of the Famine 
chain, is full of passages which show how much he was at home 
in those mountain solitudes, and how the very bulk of hills, like 
“ that huge creature of God, Ingleborough,” and the constant 
changes of cloud and sunshine, delightca and fascinated him. 
He was one of the first of our modern poets who reconciled the 
discrepancies between the English and the Celtic attitude to 
nature, and introduced the awful charm of mountain scenery 
into English poetry. He is buried next his mother at Stoke 
Poges, in the churchyard which, in spite of the claims of 
numerous competitors, seems to have been the scene of his 
Elegy. 

§ 5. The last poet of the group which may be said to include 
Thomson, Shenstone, Collins, and Gray, is the frigid Mark 
AkBNSIDE, who was a distinguished physician as 
» Mask well as a poet. His father was a butcher at New- 
castle-on-lVnc, and he was educated in the medical 
schools of E<linburgh and Leyden. His earliest 
work was a very juvenile poem in Spenserian stanza. The 
Virtuoso which, although written after Thomson had 

begun to wnte The Castle of Indolence^ was published much 
earlier dther than that Spenserian imitadon or than Shenstone’s 
B^odmistress, The Pleasures of Imo^natiou (1744) is a philo- 
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sophical poem in three books, investigating and illustrating the 
emotions excited in the human mind by beautiful objects in 
art and nature. Aesthetic treatises in prose are not always very 
interesting; in jpoetry they can only represent misapplied energy. 
The Thomsenian vein of description is lost in Akenside’s 
monotonous and correct blank verse. His Odes (1745), ^ 
which we see him in direct relation to Collin and Gray, 
are cold and statuesque, without the compensating vitalit)' of 
great sculpture. Akenside was saturated with classical learn¬ 
ing; and his verse caught the classical stateiincss of move¬ 
ment with none of its life. His Hymn to the Naiads (1758) is, 
perhaps, the only poem in which he wrote with fire and vivacity ; 
he might have Mvanced still further in his art, but this was hys 
last work. Till his death he devoted himself to medicine, and 
became a fellow of the Royal Society. He died early enough 
to earn a place in Johnsons Lives of the Poets. 

§ 6. Before we pass on to Cowper and Crabbe, the chief 
members of the second period of nature-poetry, who form the 
link between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
there are one or two important features to be noticed 
in the history of the epoch whose principal poets we wahon 
have just mentioned. The first of these is the service 
rendered to English poetry by the family of Warton. ^^,-co) 
Joseph Warton and Thomas Warton, the sons 
of a vicar and schoohnaster of Basingstoke, who had been fellow 
of Magdalen and Professor of Poetry at Oxford, both took a 
critical interest in the subject. Joseph became warden of Win¬ 
chester ; Thomas was fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Pro¬ 
fessor of Poetry in the University, like his father, and for five 
years (1785-90) Poet Laureate. Both wrote original verses of 
no great merit, although Thomas Warton show'ed some capacity 
for sonnet-writing. Between 1774 and 1781 three volumes of a 
History of English Poetry by Thomas Warton were „ nMory 
published ; but these went only as fer as the opening 
of the Elizabethan period; and, during the rest of Pt>etty" 
their author’s life, very little more was done. The • 

idea of the history was, without doubt, taken from the rough 
sketch of a similar w'ork left behind by Pope, which also came 
into Gray’s hands and inspired him with the same notion. 
However, in the year before his death, he courteously resigned 
his project to his Oxford contemporary, with the result that 
Warton wrote a book which, although unfinished, is still of 
great importance to the student of literature. Joseph Warton 
intended to complete his younger brother's work -he su^ived 
him by ten )'ears—but did not finish the task. In addition to 
this great u^ertaking, Thomas Warton published Observations 
on she FaHy Queen of Spenser (1754) and an edition of 
Milton’s minor poems (1785), and otherwise helped on the 
literary movement of his day by calling attention to pre- 
Restoration poetry. He was one of Johnson’s dearest and 
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with an admirable essay on his subject. 

§ 7. Secondly, we come to the two great literary forgeries of 
the middle of the eighteenth century—^English and Scottish. 

The first of these, unscrupulous as it was, was 
certainly an example of genius. Thomas Chatter- 
ThomU a'ON, after a short life of only eighteen years, died by his 
Chai- own^iands at his lodgings in Brook Street, Holborn. 
[175^1770). posthumous son of a schoolmaster and 

sub-chanter jf Bristol Cathedral, and lived close to 
the magnificent church of St. Mary RedclifTe, one of the finest 
monuments of medieval devotion in England. His uncle hap¬ 
pened to be the sexton of the church ; and the boy spent a great 
part of his childhood in exploring the building and filling himself 
with the spirit of its Gothic anticjuity. Romantic enthusiasm of 
the kind was not widely spread in England, and it is a singular 
thing that this mere child should instinctively have formed a 
passion which, in those days of “ neat edifices ” and ** handsome 
colonnades,” was an unknown thing. His own education was 
received at Colston’s Hospital in Bristol, and did not amount to 
very much ; all his learning was borrowed from the great church 
and the picturesque streets of the city, then crowded with over¬ 
hanging gables and medieval buildings. Among the curiosities 
of St. Mary Kedclifie was a parvise chamber above the octagonal 
north porch, in which still exist a number of old chests. In one 
of these, called Canynge’s coffer, had been preserved charters 
and other documents recording the benefactions of the great 
merchant, William Canynge, who had rebuilt the church in the 
reign of Edward IV; many had been removed, but there 
remained a large mass of parchments which had been thrown 
aside as of no value, and had been used by Chatterton’s 
father for covering his scholars’ copybooks. Chatterton had 
picked up some Imowledge of black-letter and heraldry; and 
these documents gradually inspired him with the ingenious idea 
of forging a whole senes of valuable manuscripts, which he 
pretended to have found in this muniment room, or to have 
transcribed from originals in Canynge’s coffer. Meanwhile he 
was writing small poems and satires which gained him some 
reputation as a local prodigy. His leisure moments were 
probably occupied in practising the rudiments of his scheme. 

This child of twelve product by degrees a number of extra¬ 
ordinary compositions, with which he deceived the local news¬ 
papers and his acquaintances in the town'—William 
gfa, Barrett, a surgeon, and George Catcott, a pewterer 
with a taste for heral^, being among his first 
victims. On the occasion of the opening of a new 
bridge over the Avon he came forward with an account of 
proccssitms, tournamoits, and religious solemnities which had 
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•taken place at the opening of the old bridge; and at other 
public ceremonies he was to the fore with similar ^propriate 

S ieces. All of these he claimed as the work of a priest. 

istorian, and poet named Thomas Rowley, whom he represented 
as Canynge’s agent for collecting works of art, and as a local 
chronicler in Canynge*s day. This was, on the face of it, very 
probable; and, if the Bristol citizens felt any suspicion, they 
were too vain to show it, and for four or five years were constantly 
supplied with fresh poems and historical information. In 1769 
Chatterton, who was then sixteen, and had for come time been 
wishing to exchange his place in an attorney’s office for a 
London life, sent to Horace Walpole, then writing his Anecdotes 
of British Painters^ some manuscripts concerning painting yi 
the Middle Ages. Walpole, whose own Gothic and romantic 
deal was of a credulous older, readily accepted this further 
proof of the indefatigable Rowley’s patriotic industry, and pro¬ 
mised to befriend the young antiquary. Chatterton accordingly 
supplied him with more«poems, which Walpole submitted to 
the judgment of Gray and William Mason. Their criticism, of 
course, broke the bubble and undeceived Walpole. In 1770 
Chatterton, burning with pride and ambition, went up , 

. to London and tried his fortune with a small operatic Ch^ttrton s 
piece called 7he Beven^e. But the Rowley poems 
were now thoroughly discredited, and became a drug in the 
market. He found himself unable to live, and, after struggling 
with distress and starvation for a time, tore up all his manu¬ 
scripts and poisoned himself with a dose of arsenic on the 24th 
of August, 1770, four months after his arrival in London. He 
had for some time, with his usual precocity, professed himself a 
deist; but he was free from the grosser vices, and was not only 
frugal and industrious, but was always an affectionate son and 
brother. 

Chatteiton’s forgeries arc important to us, not merely because 
they were the most remarkable juvenilia of any English poet, 
but as a sign of the fact that the classical spirit had 
had its day, and that Restoration models of verse 
were to yield to something fresher, and, at the same 
time, older. Chatterton wrote by the light of nature 
and from an inborn love of mraievalism ; there is no trace of 
cls^ical Sifluence to be found in his work. While he was 
writing. Gray was passing through his great transition from 
the school of Thomson and its distinct element of classical 
tradition to the new romanticism; but here was a boy who, 
knowing nothing of any intermediate stage, was sinmiy a 
disciple of romance from the very beginning. As regards the 
character of his writing, the forgeries are generally acknowledged 
to be better than the poems published under his own frame. 
The principal works of the so-called Rowley which remain are 
the tragical interlude jEliOf the ballad of .SVir Charles Bawdwin^ 
the Balade of Charitie^ and the pastoral and Juga^ 
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AU these show an admirable sense of natural beauty; but their 
medievalism, concealed under a garb of grotesque filing, has 
really little in common with the reign of Edwara IV. 
The original documents which Chatterton had pro- 
duced, written with musty ink on artfully discoloured 
parchment, mi]^ht have misled anybody at a period 
when there was no such thing as medieval scholarship, and the 
Bristol antiquaries were probably content with the appearance 
of them; but the orthography of the so-called transcripts was 
absurd. The iAe^lar six-lined stanzas of were written 
in good, poetical, eighteen^-century English, spelt according to 
a method which accumulated consonants and created diphthongs 
with a transparently unreal prodigality, ani bespattered here 
and there with words, not alw.iys rightly used, from old glossaries 
and dictionaries. Chatterton’s acquaintance with old English 
forms (his grammar was quite contemporarjr), his heraldry, 
and his architecture, were all pieces of audacious guess-work. 
However, even after Gray and Mason had weighed his pro¬ 
ductions in the balance of their scholarship and found them 
wanting, his admirers were still to be found. Johnson and 
Boswell, when they went to Bristol, saw Catcott and Barrett 
and the ftimous chest in the muniment room, and heard firm 
asseverations of Rowley’s authenticity ; and, even in the present 
century, Chatterton’s youth, ignorance, and misfortunes have 
had warm-hearted champions. The last doubt was dispelled by 
Dr. Skeat in 1871, who, by removing the accretions of spelling, 
proved cither that Rowley must have anticipated the English 
of his age by three centuries, or that Cl^tterton knew nothing 
about the English of Rowley’s day. These investigations, if 
they take the last shred of credit from Chatterton, reveal the 
actual valui and beauty of his poetry. As Johnson said, ** This 
IS the most extraordinary young man that has encountered mV 
knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp has written such 
things.” 

§ 8. An even more famous and certainly more subtle case of 




a country schoolmaster in the Highlands. There 
seems to be no doubt that this clever improviser’s 
a. Jambs Celtic lays were simply his own wares palmed off 

Mac- on the credulous multitude ; but it is diffiSult to trace 

forgeries which profess to be transcripts from oral 
oiii tAf poetry; and it is probable that, for want of obvious 

eiddence,. they always will approve themselves to 
the uncritical reader as genuine. In 1759 Mac- 
pherson showed some Celtic fragments which he had collected 
in the Highlands, according to his own account, to Home, 
the author of Douglas, These were printed (1760), and, the 
public provii^ anxious for more, some eminent Scottim literati\ 
mcludiim the amiable Boswell and the rhetorical Hugh Blair, 
supplied their ingenious friend with fiuids fat a journey of 
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discovery in the Highlands. Accordingly^ in 1763, Macpherson 
came back with a full-blown epic of the third century-—the 
which he published with a critical preface. In 1763 
another epic, called Temcra^ a fri^pnent of which had formed, 
with some others, a supplement to Pineal^ was published. 
These^ translations were written in a declamatory and rather 
hysterical style, which showed, howc\er, much real poetical 
feeling. Of course, they raised a controversy. Johnson, with 
critic^ sagacity, saw into the facts from the vciy first, and 
cultured opinion in England \icnt with hiiiT. Macpherson 
had let some remarks slip about manuscripts. It was highly 
improbable that the Scottish Celts had preserved any written 
literature of the third century. There was also the minor 
consideration that the whole state of society represented in the 
epics was far too refined and chivalrous for the assumed date. 
On the other hand, the Highlanders, eager for the honour of 
their country, recklessly asserted the authenticity of the poems, 
and asserted that the name of Ossiou, together with innumerable 
details of the epics, were familiar legends of their childhood. 
This belief extended to the Lowlands. Hugh Blair praised the 
poems to the skies, and compared Ossian to Homer and Virgil. 
Llowever, the whole question rested on Maepherson’s alleged 
manuscripts, which, critically and philologically examined, would 
have settled the difficulty; but Macpherson shuffled, declared 
that his honour was impeached, and eventually produced a few 
scraps that were not worth an atom. He kept up the deception 
to the end, thriving on it, and enjoying the respect of his country¬ 
men ; and, when he died, nothing was found to incriminate or to 
vindicate him. Later criticism has merely established . 
that the hollow magnificence of the style is the result 
of continual plagiarism of phrase from the Bible, evidmee 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and even Thomson; 
and that, although these poems arc crowded with 
names and allusions which really abound in the old Erse and 
Gaelic legends, no entire poem, nor even any considerable 
fragment, has been found to correspond in the least with 
Maepherson’s discoveries. Even the genuine remains of Celtic 
verse, few and scanty, which are attributed upon more solid 
grounds to Ossian, have a totally different character, and belong 
to a very %»uch later age than the third century; for they 
contain allusions to Christianity, to which Macpherson, of course, 
was wise enough not to refer. But, as in the case of Chatterton's 
forgeries, the re£d importance of these poems lies in their appeal 
to the romantic side of antiquity. More than any other thing, 
they were the harbingers of the'romantic^movement, not only 
in Britain, but in the whole of Europe. Their gimcrack, over¬ 
strained romanticism inspired a rimilar spirit in poetry and 
painting —** daughters of the snow,” ** car-borne heroes,” m the 
wi^Ie race of mis^ phantoms crowded the poms and pktnres 
of the neat half century. In Germany the admiration was long 
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in subsiding. The OssUnic mania spread to Russia. The great 
Napoleon, no literary student, shared his £ivours between them 
and Machiavelli’s Prince^ and copied their flagrancies of style in 
his bulletins. Chatterton’s poems, confining themselves for the 


in clothing ..hem with so exaggerated a panoply of words, gave 
a direct impulse to the growing spirit. 

§ 9. A third point to be noticed with regard to the poetry of 
this period is the fond less for what may be called technical 
poems. John Philips’O'^/r/'and William Somerville’s 
were succeeded by grave manuals in verse 
^ like John Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health ot 

James Grainger’s Sugar-Cane. Many of these poems, in spite 
of their apparent difficulty of treatment, show considerable power 
of execution and contain many excellent passages ; at all events, 
they show that their authors had some professional enthusiasm. 

The most successful work of the kind was The Ship- 
^L^NRR of William Faix:onbr, published in 1762, 

(X7j2^i7^^. which described a real incident in its writer’s life. 
"’PP He had sailed on board a merchant ship bound for 
Venice, which, meeting a violent gale in the iEgean, 
was wrecked on the dangerous roc& of Cape Colonna. 
Falconer was merely a common sailor; and we can hardly expect 
a very high artistic standard from his poem. But the setting 
of his story is dramatic, and his use of nautical terms, which 
is said by authorities to be eminently correct, gives it a certain 
claim to minute realism. However, where Falconer is not 
too technical he is too grandiloquent; the solemnity of the 
heroic couplet weighs him down, and to-day we are not con¬ 
strained to read him either for his nautical accuracy or for his 


sublime polysyllables. At any rate, Falconer provided for future 
admirers of The Shipwreck m a Universal Marine DictioMry 
(1769), which should clear uphis more obscure passages, ife 
d^icated his poem to the Duke of York, and was made a 
purser in the navy. The frigate Aurora^ in which he sailed, 
was last seen off the Cape in 1769, and is supposed to have 
sunk near the coast of Mozambique. ^ 

Anotber technical poet was the eccentric Erasmus Darwin, 
who was the king of Lichfield society, and quite surpassed 
Johnson in local reputation. It is unnecessary to 
Daiwm^ say that this provincial doctor, the ancestor of a 
great family, was himself a man of genius, or 
^at his Zoonomia (179^-6) was a magnificent con- 
tribution to scientific literature. He seems, how¬ 
ever, to have thought that the Linnsean system 
would appeal to the English pubUc in the form of verse, so 
composed a very elaborate poem in the heroic couplet which, 
in its complete fonn, was called The Botanic Garden, Of its 
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two parts, the second, Tlie Loves of the Plants, appeared first 
.(17S9); the first, less sensuous, but very digressive, was published 
in 1792 under the title of The Economy of Vegetation. Darwin 
was certainly no poet; he could make his verses scan and 
rhyme, personifjr his flowers under their Latin names, and 
surround them with a riot of hybrid epithets ; but beneath this 
dazzling garb be is emphatically commonplace and unoriginal. 
The whole poem was written in good faith by an enthusiast, 
and was for the time being very popular, especially at Lichfield. 
Now it is entirely forgotten save by the curious, and exists 
merely as an aberration of genius. In manner, it is allied, of 
course, to the school of Pope; but none of the classical poct% 
had ^er carried the unnatural treatment of nature to so ludicrous 
an extreme. We may safely say that, to all who watched the 
signs of the times, Darwin’s Botanic Garden was an object- 
lesson in the thorough decay of the Restoration school of 
poetry; while its utter coldness, its abuse of personation, and its 
tawdry vocabulary, cleared the last obstacles from the path of 
romantic poetry. The dead force of artifice could go no mrther. 

§ 10. The advance in the poetry of nature was very gradual. 
Between 1780 and 1800 four great poets appeared, who are in 
every way so diflferent that they can hardly be said 
to constitute a school. At the same time, taken in ^ 
order, Cowper, Crabbe, Blake, and Burns, form a 
^ite comprehensible transition from the school of 
Thomson to the school of Wordsworth. The most directly 
transitional of the four is the oldest, William Cowper. His 
father was rector of Great Berkhampstead ; through 
his mother he claimed descent from Dr. Donne; Wiluam 
his family was ancient, and his grand-uncle, the first 
Earl Cowper, had been Lord Chancellor. Naturally 
delicate and impressionable, he was unhappy both at a private 
school in Hertford and at Westminster, and his mother’s death 
affected him very deeply. At first, on leaving Westminster, 
he was placed in an attorney’s office, where one of his com¬ 
panions was the future Lord Chancellor Thurlow. He thus 
acquired some knowledge of law, and it scem^ that a brilliant 
future was in store for nim. But several things combined to 
spoil his prospects. In the first place, he was unhappy in his 
affection tor his cousin; in the second place, the Evangelical 
movement exercised an unhealthy religious fascination on him, 
to whom t)ie strength and support of more manly »ouls was 
sheer enervation, l^en, in 1763, he became a candidate for 
the comfortable Gerkship of the Journals of the House of 
Lords, he regarded the prospect of an examination in public 
with so sensitive a horror that his nerves gave way and* he 
attempted suicide. He was sent to an asylum, where he 
recovered his intellect; but his morbid nature had been 
so d^ply shaken that any active career was an inmossibility. 
He bad some money of his own, and, assisted by nis ^unily, 
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1 >assed the remainder of his life in the country. At first he 
ived at Huntingdon, where he found a refiige in the family 
of a cler^man named Unwin ; and, when Mr. 
Unwin di^, he removed with the widow, his con¬ 
stant friend, to Olney, higher up the Ouse. Cowper 
was a charming and amiable person, and inspired love wher¬ 
ever he went; but his suicidal mania had given place only 
to recurring attacks of religious despair, which m^e him a 
constant source of anxiety to his friends. After his removal 
to Olney in 1767 he fell under the influence of the great 
Evangelical and Calvinistic teacher, John Newton, a man of 
strong nature, to whoin religious discussion and constant self- 
analysis were a purifying tonic. The effect of the friendship on 
Cowper, so far as this world was concerned, was not im¬ 
probably the reverse. Newton’s rigid theology seems to have 
convinced and appalled him at one and the same time; and, 
in 1773, he suffered from a serious attack of melancholia. On 
his recovery he endeavoured to calm his shattered spirits with 
a variety of innocent amusements, gardening, carpentering, 
and taming hares ; and it was not till this time, when he was 
between forty and fifty years old, that he began to cultivate 
poetry. His earliest poems were some of the OJney Hymns 
(1779), written in partnership with Newton, and containing 
some fine lyrics which are to-day in every hymn- 
book. When his first acknowledged volume, con- 
taining Truthy The Progress of Errory and other 
poems, was published (1782), he was more than fifty. 
Tfu Task (1785), his longest poem, was undertaken at the 
suggestion of another Olney friend. Lady Austen, who gave 
him the Sofa as a subject for his skill. The rest of his 
verse, except the blank-verse translation of Homer (1791}, was 
occasional; it gained him, however, great popularity. In 1786 
he left Olney and wandered about, never remaining in one 
place for very long. Mrs. Unwin died in 1796. He survived 
his friend for four years, and ended his sad and blameless life 
at East Dereham, where he i<« buried. 

When we say that Cowper’s poetry is directly transitional 
from the early school of nature-poets to the revolutionaiy school 
Tnutsitimat Wordsworth, the expression implies certain reser- 
vations. The outer form of his work shows no 
appreciable advance on Thomson. The Tasky ex- 
ternally, is not far remov^ from The Seasons,^ Even 
in his lighter pieces, or in a lyric like BoadiceUy there is vc^ 
little to tdl us of the coming century. BoadUedy apart from its 
processional metre, is neat and precise^a very clever copy of 
verses without any subtle elements of passion. The soeva in~ 
of the Queen is rhetorical; the one romantic feature of 
the poem is its subject. John GilMn, again, which is pethaps 
incomparably the best-known of Coder’s poems, is a typical 
eighteenth-century jeu des^rUy like GoidsnUth’s Mad Dogy and 
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many others. But the spirit which fills the bulk of Cowper’s 
work is a different thing from the spirit of Thomson or Gray. 
Their attitude to nature, it is generally agreed, had been 
modelled upon, or at least had been stirred by the sestbetic 
principles of Shaftesbury; they wrote as genial philosophers 
who looked on nature with a kind of pantheistic optimism ; 
they endeavoured to keep their own observation in touch with 
a criterion of the ideal and sublime established by others. As 
we have seen, Cowper was moved by an entirely 
different influence ; his view of life and naturc#was 
oppressed by that sense of sin and misery which, ktxrrttgiim 
since the great days of the medieval Church, had 
been an unknown thing in England. The Evan- ^ 
gelical movement in the English Church goes hand in hand 
with the earlier, as the Oxford movement went hand in hana 
with the later developments of romanticism; it helped to bring 
back the sense of mystery and marvel in nature, and to destroy 
the remains of that complacency with which the earlier poets 
of the nature-movement had regarded their surroundings. We 
shall not go far wrong in recognising this change in religious 
thought as the mainspring of Cowper’s poetic quality. Not 
that Coder’s verse reflects, as a rule, the unhappy pessimism 
which afflicted his mind and makes so gloomy an appearance 
in his last poem. The Casttnvay^ nor that it adopts any lofty 
theological or didactic tone. It is‘ rather in his prevailing 
tranquillity, in his love for common and ordinai^r objects, for 
the flat meadow-land of the plain through which the Ouse 
wanders erratically, for the simple pleasures of his fireside 
and a restful country life that this permeating influence shows 
itself. Without it Cowper might have written^ poetry, but 
he could never have occupied the place whicn he Alls. 
The best side of his rehi^on, its tenderness, its amiability, its 
cheerful humour, comes out in his work. When he satirised 
the vices and follies of his day he wrote with the genuine indig¬ 
nation of offended piety. And, although his lyric poetry is not 
of the highest stamp, although he wrote few lines 
memorable for the sake of their exquisite music, 
their advance in natural feeling is obvious to the / 
reader who looks below the sur&ce. Everything 
he wrote is simple, but its simplicity is never bald; still less 
did he fall into the error of tricking out well-worn remarks in 
classical allusion. Himself of good family and breeding, his 
verse is essentially refined. In short, his natural good taste 
and his religious ardour fostered, between them, a delicate, 
fragile form of verse which has the new gift of looking straight 
at things without first putting on the spectacles of philosopuy. 
If, in its outer forms—^as, for uistance, in the blank verse of The 
Thrift—Cowper’s poetry recalls Thomson’s^ its spirit, its whole 
facufty and methM of observation, bring it into dose connec¬ 
tion with Wordswprth, 

SNG. UT, 9 M 
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§ II. George Crabbe and Cowper are at one, first, in their 
adherence to a tradition of form; secondly, in their simple 
rejection of no created thing as common or unclean, 
a. Gborgb Otherwise, there is a considerable divergence. 
(1754-1833). Crabbe was bom at the little Sufiblk seaport of 
Aldeburgh, where his father was receiver of the 
customs duties on salt and part-owner of a fishing-boat. His 
childhood was miserable through bodily weakness and the 
si^ht of continual quarrels between his parents ; but his early 
thirst for knov^iedge was encouraged by his father, who had 
been at one time a schoolmaster. At first he was apprenticed 
to a suigcon and apiAhecary in Aldeburgh, but he was too 
fond of literature and botany to succeed in his profession. 
Accordingly, in 1780, he determined to seek his fortune in 
London, where he arrived with ^^3 and a few poems in his 
pocket. As a tentative effort he published The Candidate. 
But nothing came of it. After some stay in London he found 
himself reduced to despair and threatened with imprisonment 
for a debt of £14 which he had contracted. He applied to his 
friends in Aldeburgh, but they would not assist him; and, 
reduced to extremities, he wrote a manly and affecting letter to 
Edmund Burke, who immediately admitted him to his house 
and friendship. From this moment his fortune changed. He 
was assisted both with money and advice in bringing out his 
poem, 77 ie Library (1782), was induced to take Holy Orders, 
and was promised the influence of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 
For some time he lived at Bclvoir as domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Rutland. The position, not altogether enviable at a 
time when the inferior clergy were treated as useful without 
much attention to their ornamental capacities, seems to have 
been irksome to Crabbe, but enabled him to marry a lady to 
whom he had long been attached. After leaving Belvoir he 
lived at his Lincolnshire parsonage of Muston, to which he 
returned subsequently after an absence of nine years in Suffolk, 
and had ample leisure for his botany and literary work. How¬ 
ever, from 1785 to 1807, a p^'riod which very nearly covers his 
life in Lincolnshire and Suffolk, he published nothmg. Before 
this interval of silence, in which he was engaged in parochial 
duties and with his family, and probably wrote just as he felt 
inclined, he had brought out two more poems. The Village 
(1783) came under the chastening eye of Johnson—^then in the 
last year but one of his life—who corrected and revised the 
manuscript; it was followed by The Newsp^er (1785). Then, 
after twenty-two years, came The Parish Pester (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales in Verse (1812), and Tales of the Hall 
(1819). In 1814 Crabbe left the East for the West of England, 
and, for the last eighteen years of hi$ life, was vicar of .Trow¬ 
bridge in Wiltshire, where he died at the age of seventy-eight. 

The fibre of Crabbed verse is as coarse as,that pf Cover’s is 
ddicate. In his use of the rhymed couplet he took Diyden 
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as his model, and, although no one could be less Drydenian 
in choice of subject and in his whole mental attitude, he 
proved an effective imitator. One or two pieces, . 
composed of quatrains in lines of four syllables, like 
Sir Eustace Grey and Tke Hall of Jmtice^ are to Crubbe 
be found among his poems; but, even in his best 
work, written after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, he continued to adhere faithfully to his Alexandrine 
measure. This, and this only, binds him emjfhatically to the 
older poets ; it is as though, in that reactionary spirit which 
characterised all the great poets of his era, he went back, 
behind the school of Thomson and the age of Pope, to search 
for something more nearly allied to nature. But, in his subject 
and the method of its treatment, he struck that note 
of homeliness which was a new sound in English HomtUtuu 
literature. All his longer works are constructed 
upon a peculiar and similar plan. He starts with 
some description—the village, the parish church, or the 
borough—choosing some place or thing that was perfectly 
familiar to him. His borough, for example, is a decayed sea¬ 
port town like his native Aldcburgh. Then, after this vigorous 
opening picture, he goes on to a scries of episodes springing 
appropriately from the main subject. Tke Parhh Register 
suggests the story of various births, marriages, and deaths 
recorded in it; the beginning of 2 'ke Borough leads up to the 
li\es and adventures of the principal characters in its narrow 
streets. The Tales in Verse are a set of similar anecdotes, 
each complete in itself; and, in the 'J'ales of the Hall^ two 
brothers whose paths in life have been separated from boyhood 
meet in old age and compare experiences. The ballad of 
Sir Eustace Grey is the terrible autobiography of a madman ; 
in The Hall of Justice a gipsy crimin,^ tells an'even more 
fearful story of crime and retribution. In all these pieces there 
is a passion, a realism, a grasp of true humour which, since 
the Restoration, had been me rarest thing in poetry. Crabbe 
thoroughly knew and analysed the hearts of men; and his study 
of humanity concentrated itself upon the virtues,*viccs, wxak- 
ness, and heroism of the poor. His method was stern but not 
unloving; like the method of almost all great realists 
in anatomising their fellows, it is at its best where 
its subject is most unattractive, where there are no 
temptations to idealistic description. Consequenth, Crabbe’s 
best pictures are the gloomy portraits of people like the village 
tyrant, the smug^gler, the miserly old maid, the pauper, and the 
criminal; or of objects likci the squalid streets of the fishing* 
town, the fen, the quay, and the heath. In painting the agonies 
of remorse and the wandering reason of sorrow and crime, be is 
a master, and his extraordinary command of pathos in these 
siiUi^ions is often v^ nearly ynendurable. * points of his 
metn<^ is a simplicity whose results are singularly vivid and 
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intense; he does not make common things sublime, but touches 
their note of distinction, and it is in this that he is one of the 
great masters of realism. There is something Flemish in his 
art; in his isolated portraits there is a reminiscence of the 
sombreness of Rembrandt; his genre pictures, with their 
beggars and drunkards, take us back to Jan Steen and 
Teniers. 


§ 12. In William Blake we see a figure which detaches 
itself from the ordinary course of political mstory. No writer is 
entirely free from external influences; and in Blake 
3 WfLLtAM the healthful fescination of Shakespeare and the 
(J75r/8a7\ Elizabethan' poets generally worked side by side 
with the attractions of Ossian. Like Rossetti, who 
was in no small degree ruled by his memory, he was at once 
poet and painter; in addition, there existed in him a vein of 
insanity which led him into extraordinary rhapsodies of'mystic 
philosophy. His life was passed in London, and contains no 
events beyond his marriage to Catherine Boucher—^who was in 
the best sense of the word his constant help-meet—and the 
publication of his books—the Poetical Sketches (1783), the 
Songs of Innocence (1789), the Song^ of Experience (1794), and, 
between and after these two last, the erratic prophetical books. 
The last, which are paitly biblical, partly Ossianic in manner— 
more Ossianic, perhaps, than biblical, and certainly more 
biblical than Ossian—need no further mention. Of the others, 


the first, containing, among other things, the extravagant but 
admirable play of Edward the Thirds was published by sub¬ 
scription ; the other two were brought out in a most original form 
by the author and his wife. The poems and illustrations were 
engraved together on copper-plate; and, when once in print, the 
illustrations were coloured by hand. Design and poetry have 
seldom gone so well together. Blake had a peculiar 
gift of lyric writing which amounted to an instinct. 
^ ‘ It is true that it was very closdy akin to the glorious 
gift of the Elizabethan dramatists ; but no mere imitator could 
possess the full treasure in the same degree as Blake. He was 
an exquisite^song-writer of the great lyric era born nut of due 
season, standing, at the same time, a herald of the new lyric 
outburst which he lived to see. His position is^ however, 
isolated. He prophesied, not on the common meeting-ground 
of poets, but from a little peak of his own, where he indulged 
his own whims and Ancles. He belongs to no order of 
poets; he is a Stylites of verse, following his own irregular 
rules. Not a little of his success is to be attributed to his 


^ unquestionable insanity and to the veil of mystery 
fSSSui^ through which he looked at life. In his psuntings, 
etimmeter as in his books of prtqibecy, this is obvious. His 
illustrations to the Book of Job, his mart fomous 
^ works in art or poetry, dirolay an original and 

sublime mysticism which is a very difwent thing frpm the 
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transcendeDtalisn>—often so artificial and afTected—later 
poets and painters. But^ the mysticism of his lyrics very 
little that is really terrible, although much that is merely 
eccentric. Th^ ue delicate pieces of work, the worst of them 
marr^ by Ossianic frenzy, the best of them extremely perfect 
and simple. That their simplicity is bizarre and unusual, that 
they are full of the quality which has in more recent years been 
known as ^mbolism, that their concrete subjects are always 
pregnant with a mystery struggling into shape—^this is merely 
the distinctive feature of Blake’s art. He livl^d in exaltation 
amid the unseen; his life was passed in a haze, as it were, of 
solemn fancy; and his lyrics were the principal link between 
himself and a world which was to his mind a shadowy pro¬ 
jection of hidden and unfathomable secrets. * 

§ 13. That delight in the external aspect of nature, in the 
sights and sounds of the matcnal world which had so abstract 
a meaning for Blake, ran riot in Robert Burns, 
the greatest, beyond all comparison, of Scottish ^ Robert 
poets. He was the son of a small farmer of the ^75^%g6). 
yeoman class, and was born at Alloway, about two 
miles south of Ayr. The state of popular education in Scotland 
was then in striking contrast to the general dulness and sleepi¬ 
ness of education in the rest of Europe; and Bums, partly by his 
father’s wisdom, partly by his own zeal for knowledge, acquired 
a degree of learning which would have been surprising in any 
other country. He had a good general acquaintance with 
English literature; and, although he became essentially the poet 
of the Lowland vernacular, he could use the English of the 
Southron, and cultivated it not only in several poems but in his 
prose letters. His passions and instincts were unusually strong. 
The pastoral country which surrounded his birth-place was part 
of him from the very first, and filled him with poetry. While he 
laboured on his father’s farm he was writing the lyrics which 
were the tangible expression of his whole nature, into which the 
fields and moors and the song of the northern birds bad entered 
so early. Farming did not prove a very successful occupation. 
A joint venture with his brothers failed; and he bad serious 
thoughts of leaving Scotland for the West Indies. It was in 
order to raise frinds for his emigration that he published his 
poems in the Kilmarnock edition of 1786. They had a great 
loc^ popularity, which spread to Edinburgh. He did not 
emigrate, but went to Edmburgh to publish a second edition, 
which brought him frime and made him the fashionable idol of 
the Scottish capital. Success was certainly bad for him. His 
misfortune already had tempted him to drink and other vices, 
which, it is only rair to add, were thought very little of then, 
and have been as much exaggerated by later moralists; his 
popularity in Edinburgh proved a further snare, and unntted 
him for returning to country life. His excesses, however, were 
the blemishes of a character which had for more independence 
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and dignity than we are accustomed to think. At Edinburgh 
he fell into fresh embarrassments, and, after a happy and 
irregular winter, went to Ellisland in Dumfriesshire, married a 
girl called Jean Armour, and became partly ftumer, partly 
exciseman. His duties in the Excise were arduous and badly 
paid, and, as may be imagined, did not tend to promote 
temperance. Moreover, he was so incautious in his praise 
of the French Revolution that he got into serious trouble with 
the Goven^ment and his admirers. His strong constitution was 
completely undermined; he lost money and became extremely 
poor^ and died of a fever at Dumfries in 1796, while he was 
still m his thirty-eightl* year. 

Bums is, without qualification or exception, a Scottish poet; 
his verses in formal and uninspired English do not concern us. 

He could not write, like Milton, in one language as 
well as in another. Moreover, his connection with 
previous English poetry is absolutely non-existent; 
his influence south of the Tweed is very slender. It 
w.as of Scotland and for Scotland that he wrote; and, 
so far as his work affected England, it was in teaching 
the lesson of sympathy with a race which the ordinary English¬ 
man, separated from it by a thousand old rancours and differ¬ 
ences, hitherto had misunderstood. Again, it is hardly necessary 
to say that there is nothing Ossianic in Bums. The Scottish 
element in Ossian, which is eminently superficial, comes from 
the far North and has nothing to do with Bums’ part of the 
country. But Burns’ genius, great as it is, is not altogether 
isolated; his deeply-rooted kinship with nature had precedent 
in that line of Lowland singers which had “kept the lamp of 
Doric song alight ” all through the obscuring artificialities of the 
century, from the days of Francis Sempill to those of Robert 
Fergusson. Burns marks the point at which this slender but 
impetuous lyric stream, dashing in its narrow bed through far 
moorlands, broadens into a wider channel in Mamtion and The 
Lady of the Lake^ until it finds its escape into the great river 
of English poetry. For Burns, writing in a dialect unintelligible 
to Southern ears, is, in the first place, a parochial poet, a poet 
who can, perhaps, be fully understood and appreciated only by 
his own countrymen. 

We must not conclude, however, that he stands upon the 
ordinary level of local poets. The parish with which he 
identified himseu was wide; it was a &mous coxmtry, 
not so wild or romantic as the distant Highlands, 
but picturesjque in no common degree. And every- 
thii^ that is typically Scottish, from the Carse of 
Stirling to the Tweed, frorii Ayr and the Firth of Clyde to Leith 
and the coasts of Fife, is embodied and enshrinra in Bums’ 
lyrics. Shakespeare is no more the typical poet of England 
man Bums is of the Scottish Lowlands; and, just as one may 
find running through tdl Shakespeare'^ poetry the thread of 
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his early impressions of Warwickshire and the Vale of Avon, 
so, in Bums, the dominant note sounds from Ayrshire and its 
rural solitudes. To institute any comparison between Shake¬ 
speare and Bums would be ridiculous. But the touchstone 
of great poet^ is its kinship to the Shakespearean spirit, the 
degree in which it approaches that rare and unrivalled grasp of 
nature, that criterion of true humour. In this respect few poets 
stand the test like Bums. His humour is of the 
broadest and, at the same time, of the most refined; 
he has a perception of natural beauty which is most sh«nter" 
delicate and yet most powerful; his st}le, with its 
negligence and fluency, is supremely finished. In these things, 
and, above all, in the complete harmony of robust merriment 
with tender pathos and in the human interest with which fie 
invests material objects, Bums stands in the closest relation to 
Shakespeare. As a rule his poems are occasional lyrics, chiefly 
songs; he never wrote any long work ; his most continuous 
pieces are his narratives and satires. Chief among his narra¬ 
tives is the famous Tam o' Skanter^ the scene of which is his 
native place of Allow'ay. Tam, a drunken ne’er-do-weel of a 
horse-couper, traversing a dreary mooi at that hour of night 
when, according to ancient tradition, all demons and witches 
have power, passes near the old ruined kirk of Alloway, and 
to his surprise finds it lighted up. He has taken, as we say, 
more than is good for him, mid, under the influence of Dutch 
courage, steals close to the window, looks in, and sees the 
witches' sabbath in full swing. Unable to conceal his delight 
at the agility of one of the dancers, he attracts their attention 
and is pursued by the whole band until he can cross a running 
stream and so defeat their power of enchantment. He is just 
in time to escape, and the tail of his grey mare remains as a 
trophy in the hands of his pursuers. As a masterpiece of 
description and humour this jeii (Pesj^rit stands first of Bums’ 
longer poems. Another admirable piece, narrative in its general 
framew'ork but set thick with glorious songs, is 7 ^ 
Beggars. Careless vagabond jollity, roaring mirth, and ^psy 
merriment have never been so well expressed; while, in spite of 
his disreputable subject, Burns never sinks to the vulgarity of 
artificial and unreal pieces like The Beggat^s Opera ; his ragged 
bacchanals are perfectly natural and cven'gracefiil. In his way, 
Bums was a moralist, and mixed up his humour with a gOM 
deal of easy religious speculation and more serious social 
philosophy. The Twa Dogs, for instance, discusses and compares 
elaborately the relative degree of virtue and happiness granted 
to the rich and the poor, and decides, with considerable justice, 
t^t the balance is fairly even. His description in this poem of 
the joys and consolations of the poor man’s lot is repeated in 
the more generally popular Cotters Saturday Nighij which is 
written in stanzas ana in a language less provindnr' But 
just as in his native Doric Bums is always better thgn m bis 
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adopted English, so 7'he Cotter^s Saturday Night, much the 
best of his anglicised pieces, is inferior in broad accent and 
native pathos to The Twa Dogs. Certainly no nobler tribute 
than these two poems has ever been given to the virtues of the 
peasant class. Again, his singular command of pathos and 
humour can nowhere be better seen than in his poem dealing 
with rustic fortune-telling on Hallowden ; in The Vision oj 
Liberty, wiiere he confides his early ambitions; in the wailing 
sorrow of the LM^ientfor Glencairn ; in Scotch Drink, the Haggis, 
the lines on Captain Grose, the Elegy on Captain Matthew 
Henderson ; in the dest dption of the old ewe Mailie’s death, and 
in the poet’s address to his old mare. Examples of this same 
humour and truth to nature are seen in every page of Bums, 
and, from his shorter lyrics and songs, the famous lines, On 
Turning up a Mouse’s Nest with the Plough, and the similar 
piece on the Mountain Daisy, must always remain the chief 
mstances of his lyric tenderness and beauty. 

The metrical form of Bums’ songs, so various and so un¬ 
constrained, was admirably adapted to the spirit of his poeiry. 

In verses like Duncan Cray there is absolutely no 
trace of forced or artificial feeling ; the song lilts its 
e/metrr!^^ way along to the simplest of tunes, without roulades 
or practised shakes; the form is exactly appropriate 
to the everyday subject ; the lyric is direct, colloquial, and 
graceful. We could hardly expect that all the songs should 
reach this level, this intensity of feeling, this condensed force of 
picturesque expression, this admirable melody of flow. As has 
been said, when Bums wrote in English, he wrote as tamely as 
a school-boy at a Latin exercise. But the great bulk of his 
Scottish lyric verse gives little room for un&vourable discrimi¬ 
nation. The song-writer has a vc^ limited range of su^ect; 
he cannot go far beyond love, patriotism, and pleasure. Bums 
succeeded in the ve^ difficult task of giving a practically 
limitless variety to this narrow repertory. The whole essence 
of a thousand love-poems is concentrated in the passionate song 
Aefond kiss, and then we sever', the heroic outburst of patriotism 
in Scots WM hoe wP Wallace bled is a lyric of true Tyrtaean 
force; while, in calmer moments of sadness and reminiscence, 
soi^s like Ye Banks and Braes form the bond of onion between 
personal sentiment and the beauties of external nature. Or 
wain, in those old songs which he worked up or rewrote, fitting 
them to their traditions melodies, there is a power and freshness 
altogether new. If we look for defects we shall find them, not 
in his j>afoct command of natural form, but in such a coarseness 
of satire as we see in the personalities of Holy Willids Prayer 
and The Holy Fair, in his artificial and at the smne time very 
innocent r^blicanism, and, now and then—this is especially 
the case with the Engush poems—^in a vulgar and misplaced 
ornament which stands in tawdry contrast to the general sim- 
^city of his style. 
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$ 14. While these new forces were asserting themselves in 
poetry, the English drama, so &r as any question of evolution 
IS concerned, was at a standstill. Tragedy simply 
died out. The fiital correctness of Addison’s Cafo 
is a cheering and lively quality compared with the 
ineptitude of Thomson’s tragedies, the dreariness of 
Johnson’s Irem^ and the tame heroics of Home’s once famous 
Douglas^ But the century produced four great comedies. Of 
these Goldsnhith’s pair, to which we already hage alluded, were 
by far the most origin^. Sheridan’s, of which we are going to 
s^ak, were, in a great measure, brilliant and ingenious adapta¬ 
tions. However, apart from these, the century 
showed some talent for farce-writing. David David • 
Garrick, the greatest actor since the days of 
Burbage and Alleyn, was not himself without some 
talent of this kind, and, while he sedulously kept alive the great 
memories of the Elizabethan theatie, wrote or freely adapted 
comic pieces like The Lying Valet (1741) and Miss in her 
Teens (1747), and put on the stage plays like 'Ihe Suspicious 
Husband (1747) of Benjamin Hoadly (a son of the latitudmarian 
bishop) and the High Life below Stairs (1759) James Townley. 
Many of these amusing pieces were seen on the English stage 
until the modern growth of comedy crowded them out, while 
Garrick’s adaptation (1766) of Wycherley’s Country Wife still 
makes a periodical appearance. 

The praigree of eighteenth centu^ farce is to be traced back 
to Vanbrugh through the intermediate stage of Cojley Cibber, 
who was not precisely a genius, but nevertheless has been very 
badly slighted, and certainly managed to adapt and imitate the 
boisterous master of roaring comedy with considerable success. 
From Cibber there is a considerable descent to 
Samuel Fooie, the merry-andrew who pleased his Samuel 
day with atrocious puns and immoderate caricature. 

One of his forces, The Mayor of Garratt (1763), lived 
longer than himself; but the majority of them rest in badly- 
printed little books on the shelves of old libraries. Foote had 
very little sense of decency, and his humour is a poor vamped- 
up edition of Vanbrugh’s. Meanwhile, the moral tone of the 
stage had improved. Steele’s comedies had shown that it was 
possible to be amusing without being indecent; Garrick’s plays 
were ^roof of the same thing. The age would not have toler¬ 
ated The Country Wife, but it was pfeased by The Country 
Girl, Vi^en Garrick joined George Col man, the elder, m 
The Clandestine Marriage (1766), they produced a play which 
certainly deserves an honourable place. Indeed, Mr. 

Gosse, a critic of eminent judgment in these matters, pBoRos 
nuts It above The Good-Natuf^d Man, At the 
ywn#i time, while pi^es like this and Goldsmith’s 
comedies were a distinct and pleasant echo of the great post- 
Restoration dramatistSi tho vogue of another kind of drama 
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was qmite as pronounced. False sentiment, springing partly 
from ue French stage, partly from the hysterical tearfulness of 
the second-rate tragic writers in the previous century, made 
Hugh Kelly (1739-1777)—an Irishman who, on his first ap¬ 
pearance as a man of letters, took care to inform the public that 
he was a staymaker—exceedingly popular. Later in tne century 
Richard Cumberland, die author of The West Indian (1771) 
Richard Other dramas, carried on this sickly tradition 

Cumber- with Considerably more power, sense of construction, 
“NO and^vivacity of dialogue. He was a great-grandson 
names.'^e of the laborious Bishop Cumberland 
of Peterborough. Of course there were numerous other writers 
who, in their time, achieved some ephemeral distinction. But, 
apart from Sheridan, the only important comic writer at the end 
of the century”, when Mrs. Inchbald was the chief rcpresei- 
tative of sentiment and artificial pathos, was George Colman 
(1762-1836), the younger, whose Heir-at-Law^ followii^ the 
lines pursued by his father and Goldsmith, and acted ^t in 
1797, is an excellent farce, full of absurd incidents. In this 
and in The Poor Gentleman (1801), which unfortunately borrowed 
its pathos from Tristram Shandyy there is a constant buoyancy 
reminding us of the greater genius of Farquhar. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan came of a famous Irish 
stock, and of a mother to whom we have already referred 
kitiiABii ^ novelist. Johnson’s criticism of his father, the 

Brinsley actor, IS well known. “Why, sir, Sherry is dull, 
Sheriimn naturally dull; but it must have taken him a great 
(1751-1 1 j. pains to become what we now see him. Such 

an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in nature.” However, this 
paragon’s son was a far brighter person. He was educated at 
Harrow, and, when he was only twenty-two, distinguished him¬ 
self by eloping with Miss Llizabeth Liidey, a charming young 
lady of Bath, who had a wonderful voice. Two years later he 
wrote The Rivals (177$), which was quickly followed by a series 
of comic pieces and small farces. In most of these Sheridan 
used materials derived from Vanbrugh or Wycherley; for 
example, Lord Foppington, in A Trip to Scarborough (1777), 
was simply a transfer from Vanbrugh’s RelapsCy and the whole 
play was a free adaptation of the older piece; or again, the 
famous gossiping scenes* in The School Jor Scandal are rather 
more than an echo of similar passages in Wycherley’s Plain 
Dealer, In fact Sheridan used the great post-Restoration 
comedies as their authors had used Mdi^re. The School for 
Scandal itself belongs to 1777, and, in 177^, Sheridan closed his 
illustrious dramatic career with The Critic, Long after (1799) 
he produced another kind of play, Pizarro^ at Drury Lane; 
but this adds nothing to his notation. In 1780 he ex¬ 
changed the drama for politics, and became a fompus Whig 
orator. In the Warren Hastings impeachment he joined with 
Burkej but, on the outbreak of Uie Frencl^ Revolution, Sl^ridan 
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went in the opposite direction from Burke, And supported the 
Radical movement. While he was making his name in politics 
he also became a power in society. In 1777 Johnson himself 
had proposed him for election to the Literm7 Club; and his 
extraordinary wit and humour made him popular all his life. 
In later years he became a boon companion of the Prince 
Regent, and gave himself overmuch to conviviality. He was 
terribly extravagant and always in debt; and eventually, when 
he died, there were bailiffs in his bouse. He was buried in 
princely pomp, amid the applause of an admirin^country. 

Byron said of Sheridan that he had made the best speech, 
and written the best comedy, the best opera, and the best farce. 
The greater fame of Burke has obscured his bril- , 

liant rhetoric. The speech on the Begums of Oude 
still lives, but merely as a surprising tour de force ‘ " 
of a clever orator. The Duenna (1775) is doubtless an excellent 
opera, and compares favourably with its predecessors and suc> 
cessors in that kind of exiting; but there is absolutely no doubt 
that the merits of The School for Scandal and The Critic have, 
so far as nine-tenths of English readers arc concerned, quite 
thrown into the shade the splendours of the Stewart and Orange 
comedy and the extravagant humour of 2 'he Rehearsal. The 
old dramatists, for their neglect of decency, paid the ultimate 
penalty by suffering neglect from posterity; an ingenious 
successor like Sheridan, who appropriated their best qualities 
without their licentiousness, held the stage to their exclusion, 
and holds it to-day. The Schoolfor Scandal is a bril¬ 
liant comedy of manners, rich in satiric humour and " 
polished dialogue, and displaying a command of 
dramatic situation which is by no means the crowning 
merit of Congreve or Wycherley; but, as a literary masterpiece, 
it is not for one moment to be compared with The Way of the 
World or Love for Love; to compare it with any of Wycherley’s 
plays is to set a brilliant and accurate copv side by side with its 
original. Sheridan, with all his quickness of apprehension and his 
faculty of training his own style to something of the same refine¬ 
ment, missed the fine and perfect subtlety of his models, failed to 
catch their discriminating delicacy of touch. In The School for 
Scandal we have the one work in which he approached peircc- 
tion, in which he shows us the best of bis genius. There is a 
great deal in TVm? Critic that is extravagant and amusing, and 
IS almost unsurpassed in the literature of biurles^e; it is a 
great jeu d'es^rtitf which by itself would have given Sheridan an 
irregular niche in literature like that of Buckingham. 

Hb earliest comedy, The with its immortal 

characters, excellent scenes, and finished dialogue, is 
neverthdess, compared with The SehCol for Scandal^ 
a very disjointed a^ unequal production, and the scenes between 
those festidious lovers, Falklaiul, and Julia, could not well be 
mpre tedious. Bqt, if ^ccideptal ^te of tite contempotAry 
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playgoer, and its generous endorsement by an even more civilised 
posterity, have raised Sheridan to a too exalted pinnacle among 
comic writers, and have chosen to forget or ^ degrade those 
masters of whose system of borrowing he so liberally availed 
himself, those dramatists themselves are at least something to 
blame for their own draosition; while Sheridan, in any case, 
remains the greatest of those who succeeded to their laurels, 
and TAe School for Scandal divides the honours of the later 
Stage with Sh\Stoops to Conquer. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MINOR POETS OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

A —From 1700 to 1750. 

John Armstrong (1709-1779), a 
iellow'countryman, friend, and imi¬ 
tator of Thomson, uras a physician 
in London, and devoted himself to 
celebrating his art m Thomsonian 
blank verse. His poem bears the 
unpromising title of The Art of 
Preserving Health \ but he brought 
to it an easy faculty of verse, and the 
result is not nearly so bald and pom¬ 
pous as we might expect This was in 
1744, and was not Armstrong’s first 
experiment. However, after the death 
of his friend and master, he became 
more prolific, wrote epistles and, in 
1754, a tragedy. The Forced Marriage 
(rablished 1770), and, under the nom 
de flume of Lancelot Temple, pub¬ 
lished a book of essays (1758). Arm¬ 
strong was food of outlandish words 
and phrases, and anticipated the 
extravagance of Erasmus Darwiu; 
but he was a much better poet, 
and was one of the most distin¬ 
guished members of the Thomsonian 
school. 

Robert Blair(i699-i7^), parish 
minister of Athelstaneford in East 
Lothian, published in 1743 a remark¬ 
able poem called The Gtmte. which, 
durii^g the next half century, ac¬ 
cording to Boswell," pe«ed through 
many editions, and is still much read 
^ people of a serious cast of mind." 
EUr was not exactly Thomsonian, 
although he wrote m blank verse 
whidi often approaches the man¬ 
ner oS The SeasoHS. It has been 
pointed out that he was mueh in¬ 


debted to the Jacobean dramatists. 
From dme to time his verse falls into 
a succession of hendecasyllabic lines 
with weak endings and interjectional 
pauses, which exactly recall the 
scansion of Massinger; and the 
morbid spirit of the poem is tho¬ 
roughly in tune with the spirit of 
the later school of playwrights. Blair 
may be compared with Young; but 
he wrote with more freedom and less 
dulness. 

Henrv Brooke (i703?-i 783), an 
Irish country gentleman from county 
Cavan, is now remembered as the 
author of the cunous romance called 
The Fool cf Qualify, or The Adven¬ 
tures if Henry, Earl of Moreland, 
which came out in the same year 
as The Vicar of Wakefield {1766). 
Thirty-one years before (1735) this 
eccentric gentleman had published a 
long poem 111 six serial ports, bear¬ 
ing the portentous tide of Universal 
Beaufy. It was in the heroic couplet, 
EUid showed a wonderful acquaint¬ 
ance with the philosophical side of 
science. Like all the metaphysical 
poetry of the age, it was mum m 
the debt of the accomplished Shaftes¬ 
bury. Brooke’s ^le was very hy¬ 
brid, and he ameted the same 
Grseoo-Latinisms as Armstrong ia 
the next decade and Erasmus Dar¬ 
win forty-four 3rean later; but he 
constantly reminds us, as they very 
seldom do. of Lucretius; and, af- 
though this reminiscence is rather 
distant, ft suppUes a good tot of 
bis success in dealing mth a difficult 
subject. In 1739 Brooke brought 
out a tragedy, Gustavus Vasa, 
which, owing 10 political allusions, 
was soppieaM by the Lord Cham- 
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berlain; this not only brought the 
author into controversy, but i)ro* 
voiced an ironical CimtUu Vindica¬ 
tion if the UcensersoftkeStamftom 
Samuel Johnson, then struggling for 
a livelihood in London. 

Isaac Hawkins Browne (1706- 
1760) of Trinity Ccdlege, Cambridge, 
one of the first wits of this country, 
"TOt into Parliament" for Muw 
'N^nlock "and never opened his 
mouth." He wrote a Latin poem 
(1754) in imitation of Lucretius, 
and published (1736) A Ptpe ^ 
Tobacco, a scries of six parties, 
aimed at Cibber, Ambrose Philips, 
Thomson, Young, Pope, and Swift. 

John Bykom (1692-1763) was an 
eccentric man of letters. He went 
to Trinity College,' Cambridge, got 
his fellowship, fell in love with 
Joan Bentley, who, in those days 
of strife, was the one bond of affec¬ 
tion between the Master's Lodge 
and the College, and wrote in her 
honour the wdl-known pastoral in 
the Spectator—My time, O ye 
muses, was happily spenL" I^ter 
on he retired to his native place, 
Manchester, where he became a 
physician, and ratented a system 
of shorthand. During the ’45, in 
which Manchester played a con* 
si^cuous part, he was a strong 
but cautious Jacobite. His views 
and attitude are well expressed in 
his famous epigram—. 

God bless the King, God bless our faith's 
defender. 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pre¬ 
tender ; ^ . 

But who Pretender is, and who is Ring; 
God bless us all I that's quite anothw 
thing. 

At the close of his life he fell 
under the influence of William Law’s 
mystical treatises, and in a poem 
called Enthusiasm (1751) versified 
his master's thoughts in the heroic 
couplet much as Brooke and the 
others had versified Siaftesbu^. 
His very miscellaneous works, in- 
duding his journals, have been pre¬ 
served ny the local patriotism of the 
Ghetham Sode^ in Mondiester, 
who, at long intmvalu, have pub* 
lUhed the whole body. 

JfOHH DVER {ifooJ-%7^) wqs 


bom at Abeiglasncy in Carmarthen¬ 
shire and educated at Westminster. 
He began life as a painter and 
student of the picturesque, travelled 
much in Wales, and went to study 
his art in Itiily. Eventually he 
wrote poetry and took Holy Orders. 
Grongar Hill, a descriptive poem in 
a sing-song metre and rhyme whi^ 
is often Evenly, published in 
1726: and thus Tjlfn, by a happy 
accident of temperament, became 
one of the .first poets who showed 
the way to nature. Another short 
poem, The Country Walk, followed 
the same lines; but, in his latef 
life. Dyer allowed himself to bepome 
didactic, and wrote The Ruins 
Rome (1740) and TheRl»ce (1757). 
"llie subject, sir," said Johnson, 
"cannot be made poetical. How 
can a man write poetically of serges 
and druggets I ” But Wordswoi^, 
at the b^inniiig of the next century, 
praised Dyer’s imagination and style; 
and Gray, wlio saw in the poet a 
kindred spirit, wrote to Walpole, 
"Dyer has more of poetry in his 
imagination than any of our num¬ 
ber, but rough and injudicious." 
Posterity has more or less consented 
to forget the author of The Fleece, 
but Grongar Hill may be still re¬ 
membered. 

Richard Glover (1712-1785), a 
London merchant and member of 
Parliament for Weymouth, was, in 
a follower of Thomson, and, 
tics, an opponent of Walpole. 
In* the length of Leonidas {17^) 
and its posthumous sequel The 
Athenaid (1787), which are full of 
political allusions, Glover almost 
rivalled the father of epic poetry; 
but his best thing is uie ^litical 
ballad called Admiral Hosier's 
Ghost (1739). 

Matthew Green (1696-1737), a 
clerk in the Customs, who had 
quietly admired nature all bis life, 
became posthumously known by 
The spleen (1737), ^ 

^llabfes, to which his friend Glover 
contributed a preface. Green is a 
ddightful poet, touching hb subject 
in that spirit of compromise' be* 
tvreen the djring dassicism and the 
coming romantteism whfdi we see 
at its best iu Ctdiins. He was 
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a cheerful, contented bachelor, find* 
ing in his charming groves with 
their nymphs and dryads an admir¬ 
able remedy for melancholy; and 
thus his poem has something of the 
gay, irresransible idleness of a garden 
scene by Watteau. 

Aaron Hili. (1685-1750) is best 
known thre jgh the conflict with 
Pope, on which he ventured after 
being satirised \n The Dunciad. 
Seventeen plays are attributed to 
him, besides some othe. writings 
now altogether forgotten; and his 
one claim to remembrance is his 
part in the introduction of Thomson 
to the public. His style was correct 
and cold, fashioned on the model of 
the French classical writers. 

Richard Savage (d. 1743), to 
whose memory Johnson, his early 
companion in tribulation, paid a 
splendid and partial tnbute, was a 
notoriously dissipated person, and 
advertised himself well by his claim 
to be the son of Lord Rivers and 
Lady Macclesfield. Tins was the 
subject of his first successful poem. 
The Bastard (1728). He had, how¬ 
ever, been writing poems and 
comedies for more than ten years 
before. In 1729 a long descriptive 
poem, The Wandeier, and, in 1730, 
a set of Verses on Vtscountess 
Tyreonnets Recovery, complete the 
tale of any work of ^vage's that can 
be called memorable. Johnson’s 
special pleading and the interest 
which attaches itself to all dissipated 
poets have overcharged Savage’s 
memory with importance; as a 
matter of fact, although he is allied 
to lliomson, he is by no means in 
the van of the battalion, but is a 
prominent skirmisher on its flanks. 
He is buried in St Peter’s church¬ 
yard at Bristol. 

Charles Wesley (1707-1788) 
was the poet of the movement whose 
apostle was his great brother, and 
wrote an enormous number of hymns 
and sacred lyrics. Although their 
subjective fervour and cons^uent 
want of restraint are serious litetmy 
drawbacks and involve temptations to 
bathos, many are veiy pmect and, 
while appealing to all classes alike, 
have a music and charm of their 
own. •' Jesus, lover of my soul," will 


always be one of the most popular 
hymns in English—a spontaneous 
lyric, which goes stral^t to the 
heart and finds its echo in every 
generation. Moreover, these hymns 
emphasise the importance of the 
Evangelical movement on its less 
spedm side, as part and parcel of 
the contemporary revolution in man¬ 
ners, politics, and literature. 

William Whitehead (1715- 
1785) was made Poet Laureate in 
1757. when Cibber died, and after 
Gray had declined the office. He 
wrote seven dramas, of which the 
most important are The Roman 
Rather {ijs/o) and Creiisa, Queen of 
Atfuns ii754). 

Sir Charles Hanuury Wil¬ 
liams (1708-175^ was one of the 
chief satirists of George II’s reign. 
Sir Robert Walpole was his chief 
patron and friend, and found his 
pen of no small use in the support 
of his own policy. Williams sat in 
Parliament for some years, and was 
afterwards sent on emb^ies to 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and Sl 
P etersburg. His poems, consisting 
for the most part of fugitive pieces, 
were imperfectly collected in 1823; 
but their coarse savagery has now 
lost its personal interest, as th^ 
refer almost entirely to the events of 
that age. 

R—From 1750 to iSool 

Christopher Anstey (1724 
1805), author of the well-known Nao 
Bath Quids (i7^)i was the father of 
English vets de sociiti. This series 
of fifteen letters in verse, making fun 
of the well-known habituts of mth, 
was the most popular work of its 
day. The impression which it made 
may be seen from a letter of Horace 
Walpole to George Montague (June 
20, X766): "What pleasure have 
you to come! ... It is called the 
New Bath Guide. It stole into the 
world, and for a fortnight no soul 
looked into it, concluding its name 
was its true name. No such thing. 
It is a set of letters in verse, iq ^ 
kind of verses, describing the life 
at RaA, and iimidentally everything 
dse; but so much wit, so much 
humour, fun, and poetiy, so much 
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originalitv, never met tcmther be> 
fore." Anstey wrote other poems 
which, however, attracted very little 
notices 

Anna Letitia Barbauld (1743- 
1825) was the daughter of a Leices- 
terwire schoolmaster named Aikin, 
and married Rochemont Barbauld, 
a Frenchman by extraction, who 
became a dissentmg minister at 
Palgrave on the normem border of 
Suffolk. A little before her marriage 
she published a volume of Aliscfl- 
laneous Poems (1773), and, soon 
after. Hymns in Prose for Children. 
Mr. Barbauld became minister of a 
chapel at Stoke Newington in 1802; 
and thus his wife was brought into 
nearer connection with the literary 
circles of the day. She wrote several 
other poems, containing here and 
there some true touches of poetic 
genius. Her style was simple, and 
she was not without imagination. 
Her best work is to be found in such 
pieces as The Death 0/the Pighteous. 

James Beattie (X735-1803), a 
native of Kincardineshiie, wrote 
several miscellaneous poems. His 
principal work. The Minstrel (1771- 
4), is merely fragmentary, and is 
written, like The Castle of indolence, 
in the Spenserian stansa. In the 
seventies this form of romantic poetry 
was a little belated, and Battle’s 
contribution to it is not very brilliant. 

Thomas Blacklotk (1721-1791) 
lost his eyesight when only six 
months old, and is known as the 
blind poet. He was bom at Annan, 
receivra a good education at home 
and in Edinburgh, became, in 1759, 
a Presbyterian preacher, wrote a 
treatise on blincmess in the Ency~ 
clopeedia Britannica, sermons, theo¬ 
logical discourses, and several poems. 
His poetry is insirnd and dull; but 
its correctness of description and 
its occasionally vivid appreciation 
of natural beauty are surprising in 
one who could not have remembered 
the little he bad seen. Blacklock 
was able to distinguish colours by 
the touch. His pc^is were edited 
by Henry Mackensie in 1793. 

Charles Churchill (1731 - 
1764), the son of a clergyman, was 
educated at Westminster and entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, but 


kept no terms at the University, 
married at a ridiculously early age, 
took Orders, and succeedra his 
father as curate and lecturer of St 
John's, Westminster. His careless¬ 
ness and n^lect of clerical propriety 
brought him into conflict with the 
Dean, and ended in his resignation 
of his preferments and retirement 
from his Orders. He gave himself 
up henceforward ^ political and 
personal satire, and was a great 
friend of Wilke& Quarrels wiu his 
wife and habitual dissipation em¬ 
bittered his private life, and, utterly* 
worn out, he died, when barely thirty- 
four, on a visit to Wilkes at Bou¬ 
logne. His earliest work. The Pos- 
ciad (1761), in heroic couplets, was 
a satire on the contemporary stage 
and gained him a great reputation ; 
for the time being he was hailed as 
the equal of Pope and Uiydcn. It 
is interesting to note that this ap¬ 
peared during the later years of his 
life. He wrote hastily and rrcklesriy, 
with a great command of rugged 
rhythm and scurrilous invective ; but 
he has been well called a "pam¬ 
phleteer in verse," without any real 
claim to the poetical faculty. In 
1763 he attack^ the Scottish nation 
in The Prophecy of Famine, whidi, 
in Lord Stanhope's opinion, "may 
yet be read with all the admiration 
which the most vigorous powers of 
verse, and the most lively touches of 
wit, can earn in the cause of slander 
and falsehood," More unsparing 
even than this was his Epistle (176^ 
to Hogarth, who had caricatured 
Churchill as a bear wearing clerical 
costume and holding a pot of porter 
and a dub, inscribed "Lies and 
North Britons," in bis paw. The 
long Ghost, a dreary poem in the 
octosyllabic couplet of Hudibras, 
appeared in 1762-3, and contained 
a virulent satire on Johnson; it was 
succeeded by several other pieces, 
so that Churchill’s work, alinnugh 
banging to the last three years of 
his life, is rather voluminous. He 
sought immediate popularity and pay 
rather than anything more durable, 
and certainly gain^ a snccis de 
seanda/e for the time being. 

Nathaniel Cotton (itoS-xtSS) 

wrote miscellaneous points. He was 
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a physician at St. Albans, and at* 
tended Cowper, who speaks of his 
"well-known humanity and sweet¬ 
ness of temper. ” 

Robert Donsi.EY (1703-X764) 
deserves mention as a pub¬ 

lisher and^tron of literature. Pie 
projected The Annual Renter, pub¬ 
lished a Misallatw of poems by 
several hanos (^48), which was sub¬ 
sequently contn(ned, and was him¬ 
self the author m several pl^s and 
poems, including Clanu He 

had been a footman; nut Pope, 
aware of his literary talent, assisted 
him to set up a business in Pall 
Mall with the loan of lool. Pie was 
a constant friend of Johnson, and, 
indeed, proposed the scheme of the 
Dictionary to him. After his death 
his business was maintained by his 
brother, James Dodsley. 

Francis Fawkes (1720-1777) 
had a great reputation in his day as 
the translator of Anacreon and other 
Greek poets (1760], and published a 
volume of Original Poems (1761). 

James Grainger ^721?-1766) 
was born at Dunse in Berwickshire, 
joined the army as a surgeon, and 
afterwards went to the West Indies. 
Pie wrote an Ode on Solitude (1755) 
which found a place in Dodsley’s 
Afiscellaay, and subsequently in¬ 
dulged in a half pastoral, half didac¬ 
tic poem, The Sugar Cane (1764). 
'Fhis production met with its fur 
share of mockery, and certainly 
deserved little else. Grainger, an 
excellent man, had no sense of 
humour, and fell into the most pro¬ 
found bathos without the least effort 

WIU.IAM PlAYLEY (1745-1820), 
the friend and Uographer of Cowper 
(x8oo) and of Romn^ (1809), was 
educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His poetical works, the 
bulk of which applied in three 
volumes (1785^ consist of Triumphs 
of Tcm^r, Triumphs <f Music, 
poetical einstles, odes, essays, and 
all manner of occasional composi¬ 
tions. To read Hayley in the pre¬ 
sent day is indeed a triumph of 
temper; but in his own tinie his 
insi^d and unimaginative verse, the 
last gasp of the c&hteentb cmttuiy 
before Woidswortn, enjOTed eon- 
i»iderable popularity. 


John Home (1722-1808) wrote 
the well-known t^edy of Douglas 
(1756), which was r^ved with {^eat 
applause. It is now almost forrotten, 
with the ex^tion of the famous 
passage beginning "My name is 
Norval.” Home, like Robert Blair, 
was parish minister of Athelstane- 
ford; but bis connection with the 
stage gave the kirk elders such 
offence that he was obliged to resign 
his cure and retire to England, 
where, through Lord Butea in¬ 
fluence, he received a pension. In 
Sir WaJter Scott’s journal (April 25, 
1827) there is this passage rdating 
to Home’s works: " They are, after 
all, poorer than 1 thought them. 
Good blank verse, and stately senti¬ 
ment, but something lukewarmish, 
excepting Douglas, wnich is certainly 
a masterpiece. Even that does nm 
stand the closet. The merits are 
for the stage; and it is certainly 
one of the best acting plays going.'* 
Posterity, however, has brought this 
kind-hearted criticism within stiU 
more narrow limits. 

William Mason (172^-1797) is 
chiefly known as the friend and 
biographer of Gray. He was a 
York&hireman, went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, obtained a fel¬ 
lowship at'Pembroke, and took Holy 
Orders. He became rector cd Aston, 
near Rotherham, and eventually resi¬ 
dentiary canon and precmitor of 
York. He died at Aston. Mason’s 
miscellaneous poetry is stilted and 
elaborately affected. In his Odes on 
Independence, Memory, etc. (1756), 
be afliliates himself to his friend 
Gray; but he is a sad weakling to 
have grown from that strong stem. 
In blank verse he wrote The English 
Garden (lyya-fla), and attempted 
satire in his Heroic Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers, (1773). 

His dramas, Elfrida (175a) and 
Caraetacus (1759). show an unswerv¬ 
ing fidelity to classical tradition. 
'They found a warm admirer in Bos¬ 
well, who could see no difference in 
merit, as Johnson in wmthlessness, 
between Grw and Idason. It is to 
Mason’s Life tf Gray (1774) that we 
owe the constructiveIdre of Boswell's 
great book, but the two biographies 
are comparable In no other way, 
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Hannah More (x 745 ~i 833 ) was native of County Roscommon, was 
the daughter of Jaooo More, a educated at St. Omer, mve up busi- 
schodmuter aX StapleUm, two miles ness for liteiature, p^ished TAe 
from Bristol, in the neighbourhood Grays Inn Journal from 175a to 
of which she lived all her life. She 1754, went on the stage, wrote 
began to write for the stage, and dramas, and took part in the great 
published three or four plays. Dur- contest of parties ; became a bar¬ 
ing one of her early visits to London rister, and died a commissioner of 
she lived at Garrick’s house and be- bankrupts. He translated Tacitus 
cameapopular member of the John- (1793), and published twentv-thieu 
sonian cir^ and a rather obsequious plays, of which The£recian Daugh- 
flatterer of its centre. Her tragedy, ter (1772) and IVwat we must all 
Percy (1777), was produced bv Gar- come to (1764), known subsequently 
rick at Drury Lane, and was follow'cd as Three Weeks after Marriage, were 
by another, The Fatal Falsehood the most popular. It was he who 
(1779)* But Miss More was deeply introduced Johnson to the Thrales; • 
moved by the Evangelical revii^, and of his plays the dictator of 
and devoted the rest of her life to letters said: "I don't know that 
moral and religious writing, b^n- Arthur can be classed with the very 
ning with Sacred Dramas (178a). first dramatic writers; yet at present 
Although she never broke her con- 1 doubt much whether we have any 
nection with the world, and went up thing superior to ^\rtbur.‘* 
to London from time to time, she Hester Lynch Vua'/A (1741- 
passed most of her life at Clifton and 1823), n/e Salusbury, and, in her 
in the quiet country houses of Cow- first marriage, Mrs. Thrale, was 
slip Green and Bvley Wood, and the constant hostess of Dr. Johnson, 
di^ at Clifton. She was a most who is supposed to have assisted her 
indefatigable writer, and brought hci in her poem, The Three Warnings 
sound common-sense to bear on all (1766). After Mr Thrale's death 
kinds of soaal, political, and ethical she married an Italian music-master 
topics. Her monthly Cheap Reposi- 1 aimed Piozzi and left England for 
iory Tracis (1795-8), written against some time. She wrote several other 
Jacobins and Levellers, reac&d a | books, of which the best known is 
miihon in circulation. Queen Char- her Atuedotes of Dr. Johnson (1786). 
lotte consulted her on the education She spent the later portion of her 
of the Princess Charlotte: and Miss life in Wales and at Bath, where 
More, in consequence, wrote Hints she died. Her Anecdotes conveyed 
towards forming the Character of a a rather false impression of Johnson, 
Young Friucess (1805). Her poetry and were resented by the fiiithful 
is not very remarkable, but her prose EioswelL 

could ill be spared. Calebs in Search Anna Seward (1747-1809), the 
of a Wife (1809) is not a great ro- "Swan of Lichfield," was a lellow- 
mance, but it is an admirable guide townswomanofjohnsonandErasmus 
to its authoress’ character—^her high Darwin. Her father, a canon of 
standard of morals and her command Lichfield, who, in those days of 
of ironical humour. In fact. Miss non-resident bishops, lived in the 
More, although no great writer, was Bishop’s Palace, was an editor (1750) 
a woman whom practical good sense of Beaumont and Pletcher and has 
and extraordinary piety combined to a niche in Dodsley’s Miscellany. 
make a very powerful factor in the Miss Seward, a facile writer on such 
life of her (&y; all the great philan- subjects as the death of Captain 
thropic movements, including the Cook, made some figure in her pro¬ 
abolition of the slave trade, received vincial circle. Her chief publications 
her active support; and her advice were a poetical novel called I^uisa 
was welcome, not to those onW who (1783) and Sonnets (i 799 )- 
were in harmony with her rel^jou bcoiieathed her poems for puUi- 
iqpiinions, but to leading statesmen aation to Sir Walter Scott, but they 
and men of lettas. are now utterly fotgotten 

Arthur Murphy (1737-1805). a Christopher Smart (x79a*i77x) 
ENG. UT. 2 N 
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was born in Kent, went to school 
at Durham, and became a fbllow 
of Ponbrolm College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself by 
mad freaks and was as lamentable 
a figure as Hartley Coleridge was 
.ifterwards at Oxford In a more or 
less lucid interval between 1752 and 
1763 he wrote a fair amount of verse. 
His Poems, (t^a) contained some 
odes in imitanu of Gray, which 
were unmercifUH^ treated by Dr. 
John Hill. Smart replied ip a satire, 
The Hilliad (1733). It* 1754 his 
secret marriage with the step-daugh¬ 
ter of the publisher Newbery was 
discovered, and he was deprived of 
his fellowship. In 1763 he was 
placed in Bedlam, and them wrote 
his mairaificent and unique to 
David (1763)— 

“ A Song where flute-breath silvers trum¬ 
pet clang. 

And stations you for uncd on either 
hand 

With Milton and with Keats ** 

—unlike anything he had wiittmi 
before, and quite the most interesting 
fragment which any minor poet of 
the eighteentli rontury has left. 
Smart, who also translated Horace 
(1756) into English prose, and Phm- 
drus (1765) into English verse, even¬ 
tually died in the King's Bendi. 

John Wolcot (1738-1819), Ijetter 
known as Prtkk Pind\r, was a 
doctor of medicine and divinity, and 
,*1 scurrilous and unpoetic satirist. 
He ridiculed George Hi's weak¬ 
nesses and oddities, attacked the 
Royal Academy with unrelenting 
pa^uinades, and showed no meicy 
to Sir Joseph Banks and the Court 
poets. The boldness of his irregular 
burlesque style, his command of 
quaint images and illustrations, and 
the unblushing impudence of his 
lampoons, malm his writings curious 
to'the student, although tha'r gross« 
ness hag mcclnded them from the 
general reader. His knowledge and 
taste in painting were considerable; 
but the Science of his personalities 
and his frequent indecency render 
him a curious literary phmiomenon 
rather than a name deserving of 
respect. Some of his humorous 
tales—The Pilgrim and the Peas, 


The Rasor Seller, and the ludicrous 
amoebean strains of BetJ^ and 
Piozsi (1786), in which be laugta 
at Johnson’s rlvaf biographers—ex¬ 
hibit his pecmliar manner carried to 
its highest pitch of absurdity. 


C.— Miscfxlaneous. 

(1) Among the translators of this 
age the chief is Gilbert West 
(1703-1756), who translated Pindar 
(1749) and wrote some original works. 
He was a friend and connection ot 
Pitt and I.yttclton, and was ap¬ 
pointed by I'ownshend one of the 
clerks of the Privy Council. He is 
now Iiest known by his Observations 
on the Resurrection (1747). Lord 
Lyttelton addressed to him his Dis¬ 
sertation on the Conversion id St. 
Paul, 

ELi/ABhni Carter (1717-1806) 
was one of the ladies who sat at 
Johnson's feet. Her translation of 
Epictetus was published in 1758. 
One of her original poems, the Ode 
to IVitdom, is introduced m Clarissa 
Harlmoe. 

(2) We have alrea^ mentioned 
several of the Scottish poets who 
came under obviously English in¬ 
fluence; Of those who adhe^ more 
closely to their native form of lyric, 
the chief follow here. First, there 
are the authors of admirable songs 
and tiallads, such ns John Skinner 
(1721-1807), who wrote Tulloch- 
gorum\ IsoBEL Pagan (1740-1821), 
who IS credited with Ca' the yowes 
to theknowes ; and Lady Anne Bar¬ 
nard (1750-1825), the writer of Auld 
Robin Gray (1771). 

Robert Fergusson (1750-1774) 
was born at Edinburgh, Mucated at 
St. Andrews, and di^ in a lunatic 
asylum after a somewhat melan¬ 
choly career. His st^^le and manner 
exercised no small influence upon 
Burns, whose "poeticalprogenitor" 
he is voy justly accounted. He 
wrote his best poems in the Low¬ 
land vernacular, but also Imitated 
the fariiionable English modes of the 
day. He collected hifl fugitive poems 
in 1773. 

Alexander Ross (1699-1784) 
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schoolmaster of Lochlee, published 
a Lowland pastoral tale called The 
Fortunate Shepherdess (1768), in 
which we see at once the influence 
of Allan Ramsay and catch sight of 
the coming glory of Bums. The 
title of the best edition (1866) is 
Helenore. His songs are written in 
the same transitionsd manner. 

(3) Finally, some attention should 
be paid to three Scottish poets who, 
although writing in rather formal 
English, possessra a spirit of romance 
and a feeling for natural beauty 
which was denied to most of their 
contemporanes. The first of these, 
William Julius Mickle (1734- 
1788), was a native of Dumfriesshire, 
was first in business in Edinburgh, 
and afterwards, as a corrector to the 
Clarendon Press, lived and died near 
Oxford. His longest poem is The 
('onettbine (1767); and he translated 
Camoens' Lust ad (1775). In T.ow- 
Und Scotch he wrote an exquisite 
song. The Mariner's \Vtfe\ but his 
best known poem is the romantic 


ballad of Cumnor Hall, which g^ve 
Scott the idea for Keniheorth, 
Michael Bruce (174^17^) was 
borii at Kinnesswow in Kinross- 
shire, and went to Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, but died soon after leaving 
college. His chief works were Loch- 
leven and The Last Day. In spite 
of immaturity of style and many 
borrowed passago^he showed great 
promise of geniuC The honours of 
the lyric ballad, called A Song to 
the duchoo, are divided between him 
and John Logan (1748-178U, who 
was his literary executor ana pub¬ 
lished his poems in 1770. Logan 
himself, at first a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister and historical lecturer in Edin¬ 
burgh, met with many disappoint¬ 
ments m his literary ambition, and 
is said to have died of a broken 
heait. He wrote a tragedy called 
Runnamede (1783), contributed to 
several magazines, preached sermons 
which won him no small renown, 
and left a good deal of simple and 
pathetic poetry behind him. 


a N 2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SIR WALTER SC01T AND THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

IN FICTION. 

I. Thomas Percy. Religues of Ancient JingHsh Poetry. §2. SiR 

Wai.ter Scott. Importance of his work. § 3. Life and cnaracter 
of Scott. § 4. General features of his poems. § 5. His poems in 
detail. §§ 6 and 7. The Waverley novels. § 8. Influence and critical 
faculty of Scott. § 9. The L-ile of terror: Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Rauci.ifpk, etc. § 10. Oriental novels; ^^'ll.LIAM Beckford, etc. 
8 It. Historical romances ■ G. P. K. James and W. H. Ainsworth. 

L ia. The romance and the English novel Exclusive importance of 
»tt in romance. 


§ 1. Thf. great revolution in taste which drove out classical ' 
sentiment and substituted romance in its stead is due, above 
cver^'thing else, to the labours of Sir Walter Scott; 
Thobms the chief source of Scott’s romantic enthusiasm 

is to be found in the work of Thomas Percy. 
Percy—the name seems to have been spelt Piercy, 
and his claims to relationship with the house of Percy to have 
been rather uncertain—^was the son of a grocer at Bridgnorth; 
and it is possible that his charming native place may have had 
a strong romantic attraction for him. He was educated at 
Bridgnorth grammar school and at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
having taken Holy Orders, was presented to the college living 
of Easton Maudit^ between Northampton and Wellingborough, 
which he held, with other appointments, for twenty-nine years. 
He spent his time here in studying romantic literature, and 
rablished some translations from the Chinese, or rather from 
Portuguese Ycrsions of Chinese books. Johnson visited him in 
1764 and spent much of his time in readmg the old romance of 
Felismarte of Hyrcania, which he found in the rector’s library. 
In the' next year (1765) Percy published his first edition of the 
Relives of Ancient Englisk Poetry. The origin of 
this book, whose influence on Scott was epoch- 
makizig, was composite; the compiler was asasted 
by contemporary poets; and the help of Gray, that 
mostscbolvlyof students^ must have been iavaluable. 
But the principal ingredient of his work came from 
a folio manuscript of the of Charles I, which the servants 
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of one of his friends had approwiated to light the fire; this 
manuscript, which he rescued and bound, is now in the British 
Museum. As a matter of fact Percy troubled himself very 
little about the ancient texts and their obsolete words and 
spelling; his great aim was to popularise ballad literature, and, 
possessing a very creditable &culty of imitation, he BUed up the 
fragments^ ana imperfect parts of the poems with matter of 
his own invention. The most valuable part of the collection 
was that which contained the famous Bord^jl^allads, Chevy 
Chase and The Battle of Otterbourne. But Perc^ did not confine 
himself to medieval poet^. The book is, in fact, an anthology 
of English songs and lyrics from the earliest time, and includes 
some of the best work of the Elizabethan writers and of Percy’s 
own contemporaries. Percy very wisely allowed the poems 
which he had edited with such pains to speak for themselves; 
and his critical remarks, apart from the explanatory notes, are 
confined to two short dissertations, one on the ancient minstrels 
and the other on early metrical romances. The collection was 
dedicated to the Duchess of Northumberland, in whose husband’s 
household Percy was chaplain. Whether his relationship with 
the historic Percys w'as real or fictitious, he at all events found 
the chief bearer of their name a useful patron. In 1778 he was 
made Dean of Carlisle, and in 1782 he \ias promoted to the 
bishopric of Dromore, where he died twenty-nine years later. 

§ 2. It was this book of Percy’s which, as has been said, 
kindled the genius of Sir Walter Sloti'. It may be said 
once and for all that the critical estimate of Scott’s 
work has suffered considerable fluctuation, and ofth« 
that in a generation which is keenly sensitive to any 
short-coming in style, the splendid merits of his 
romances and, in a less degree, of his poems, are Scott 
frequently forgotten. He was one of those writers l*r7»-*83a). 
who never trouble their heads about style, even on the 
elementary side of correct grammar. In so voracious a reader 
and so sympathetic a critic this is a remarkable defect ; one 
would have thought that so assiduous a course of reading, even 
when it lay among the tortuous periods of Elizabethan prose, 
should have produced not only a personal attention to the 
ordinary decencies of English, but a desire to give his own 
writing some individual flavour of style. But Scott is the 
standing exception to the common run of authors; he is the 
one instance m which a supreme gift of imamnation and an 
abnormal sense of the picturesejue overshadow those faults which 
would be the ruin of the ordinary mediocri^. Scott’s genius 
was as splendid as it was ver^tile ; whatever it touched became 
pure gold or, at the worst, silver-gilt. The complete body of 
his work, romantic, poetical, historical, and critical, is immense ; 
t^re is scarcely a passage in it which is not coloured by 
his imagination; ev^ where it is most perfunctory he shows 
an interest in bis subject and communicates it to bis reader. 
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It is just this quality which marks his unique position in 
English literature. In the first place he is the great original 
s te M return to nature which is the dominwt note 

of nineteenth-century literature. To say this is not 
uUtctvai to discover his immediate influence on succeeding 
to/SSttr; writers. His influence upon literature pure and 
Mtdar' simple was not wide. He is the unapproachable 
-’oqnarch of romance; and the scanty band of 
oj IS w . ^jjOj since his day, have entered that peri¬ 

lous realm have followed him at a distance, while some of its 
members have chosen to tread in the extravagant footsteps of 
the more imitable Dumas. But he appealed to popular appre¬ 
ciation ; he found, in the great days of his success, a whole 
continent of readers whose taste he trained, by his own easy 
and palatable methods, to recognise in the whole literature of 
the romantic movement something that it could not have 


grasped without his aid ; he pointed out to everybody the new 
road in public opinion. We have seen that not one of the 
eighteenth-century poets who broke, however feebly, from the 
traditions of the post-Restoration school, could have effected 
this revolution ; even had Johnson’s dictatorship been whole¬ 
heartedly on their side, their movement would not have affected 
the taste of the whole nation; it would have confined itself to 


a small and cultivated circle. In Scott’s own day, and even 


among his own friends, the poetry of the Lake school, and of 
Shelley and Keats, was regarded as the work of an eccentric 
clique. It was only through the medium of Scott, through the 
avenue which he opened up to further vistas, that the English 
public found their way to an appreciation of that fuller land¬ 
scape whose range increased as the century advanced; it was 
his hand which opened the gate of this boundless demesne to the 
last straggler who wandered in the trim parterres of eighteenth- 
century writing. 

In the second place, Scott and the romantic movement are 
almost synonymous terms. For the great majority of English¬ 
men he re-created the Middle Ages and gave history 
^ a living^ interest; he prepared the way for the free 
circulation of that spirit which, from the beginning 
to the end of the nineteenth century, has connected 
the present more and more closely with the past. It is true 
that Scott’s lAedievalism was not always the real thing, that it 
had a certain crudity and shallowness of detail^ and that its 
ornament was too often of plaster. His art in this respect was 
idmtical with that of the architects who, in his own age, were 
building &int and inadequate imitations of Gothic churches— 
men who desired to do their best and yet were not sufficiently 
emancipated from pseudo-classical forms to see their models 
clearly. Just as their art was no great advance on Straw- 
beny Hill, so Scott now and then periloudy recalls the sham 
ineoievalism of The Castle of Otranto* He was to all intents 
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and purposes the first worker In an unknown field. No one 
hitherto had attempted tp give anything like a connected picture 
of the age of chivalry. Ivan hoe^ The Talisman^ MarmioUf 
were novel experiments. And it is certain that, to the modern 
reader who is not deeply concerned with minutiae of correct 
detsul, these crowded pictures of bygone days give exactly the 
same pleasure, the same sense of reality, which they g^ve to 
Scott’s immediate public. Even the highly critic^eader whose 
appreciations are trained to an intimate familiarii^’ith medieval 
life and art is bound to confess that, beneath the meretricious 
surface of much that Scott wrote, there is a real vitality which 
is wanting in the more scrupulously considered works of latej 
years. In short, by the general favour shown to these poems 
and novels, by the recognition of a spark in them that quickened 
and revived an apparently dead mechanism, the English mind 
was gradually but thoroughly prepared for the most important 
movements, religious, social, political, and artistic, of the years 
that followed. With Scott nineteenth-century literature may be 
said to open; the curiosity which in time made every English¬ 
man a reader begins with him. 

§ 3. He was born on Au^st 15, 1771, in Edinburgh, his 
“ own romantic town.” His rather, whose portrait he afterwards 
drew in Redgaimtlet^ was a Writer to the Signet and . 
came of the Border family of Scott of Harden; his " 
mother was a Rutherford; and thus on both sides he could 
claim Border ancestry. An illness in childhood left him with 
a slight lameness, w'hich long after became a serious trouble. 
Owing to his weakness he was sent to stay ith his grandfather 
near Kelso, in the midst of that picturesque and legendary countr>' 
which he was to make so peculiarly his own. At the Edinburgh 
High School and University he showed no great promise, but 
was popular and a good sportsman. However, he tvas even 
then a devourer of miscellaneous books, his taste leading him to 
prefer poetry and fiction. Novels and romances were not vcr>' 
common then, as we know; and Scott fed himself chiefly on the 
picturesque romances of medieval chivalry. On leaving the 
Universitjr he prepared to go to the bar and practised as an 
advocate in Edinburgh ; his real vocation was, however, v^ 
different; and his legal experience did little more than furnish 
him with hbts of incidents and traits of human nature which he 
afterwards worked up in his romances. While still in his teens 
he fell in love w'ith Miss Williamina Bclsches, who disappointed 
him in 1707 b^ marrying Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. The 
memory of this attachment seems never to have forsaken him 
altogether, although at the end of the same year he married a 
Miss Charlotte Carpenter. This young lady was of French 
extraction. The marriage took place at Carlisle on a Christmas 
Eve ; and the youiw couple went to live at Lasswade, a plea¬ 
sant village near Edinlmrgh. They also took lodpngs in 
Ed^urgh itself, where they eventually went into a house, 
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first No. lO, then No. 39, Castle Street. Just about this time 
the German romantic movement was making itself felt in other 
countries. Burger’s Lenore^ which had appeared in 
1774, and Goe&e’s early dramas and ballads, set 
^ ‘ light to a hre that had been kindling for many 

years. Among other places, Edinburgh was touched by the 
novelty; and Scott, who hitherto had confined his interest 
to the ^ ai.ti(|jfities of the Border, folt the enthusiasm. The 
immediate reikilt was a translation, or rather imitation, of 
Lenore and other German pieces (1796}. After his marriage 
he brought out a tra islation of Goiz vm Berlichingen (1799). 
Meanwhile, the idea of collecting the Border ballads never 
left him. These traditional songs still existed in an oral form 
among the descendants of the Liddesdale and Annandalc moss¬ 
troopers ; and Scott, like Maepherson in search of his Highland 
Ossian, but with a greater honesty, travelled all over the 
Lowlands, accumulating material and gaining fomiliarity with 
the country. He filled himself with its strange traditions 
until he became wedded, as it were, to every foot of land 
in the district. How close this alliance was may be seen 
in the ballads called Glenfinlas and The Eve of St. John^ 
which he contributed, with two German translations, to “ Monk ” 
Lewis’ Tales of Wonder (1801). 

In j8oo Scott became Sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, and 
was able to live without depending entirely on -the law. Not 
long after, in 1802, he published, through James 
BaUantyne, a friend of his boyhood, the first two 
oftfu volumes of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

collection, the fruit of his travels, was simply 
/so»^).etc. ^ magnificent tribute to the example of Percy. 

’ ' As an editor, Scott did all that could have been 

done, and in his notes and itlustrations, in which he incor¬ 
porated a great amount of subsidiary matter, he showed early 
promise of his skill in narrative. In he published, with 
a commentary, the old romance of Sir Tristram, of which 
a unique copy existed in the Advocates’ Library. He mis¬ 
takenly attributed this to that mysterious person, Thomas the 
Rhymer, whose prophecies had been regarded with awe and 
reverence from the thirteenth century downwards. In 1804 
also Scott moved from Lasswade to a house at Ashestiel on 
the Tweed. * By this time he had determined to give up the 
law for Rterature. The solicitors, on his own confession, did 
not do him less than justice by regarding others among mjy 
contemporaries as fitter to discharge the duty due to their 
clients than a young man who was taken up with running 
after ballads, whether Teutonic or national. My profession 
and I, therefore, came to stand nearly upon the fwting which 
honest Slender consoled himself on having establish^ wkh 
Mistress Anne Page: * There was no great love between us at 
' the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on forthw 
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Acquaintance*’ I became sensible that the time was come 
when 1 must either buckle myself resolutely to the * toil by day, 
the lamp by night/ renouncing all the DelUahs of my imagina¬ 
tion, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, and hold another 
course." 

The first firuits of his new profession were a rapid scries of 
romantic poems— TAe Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), Mar~ 
mion (1808), The Ijody of the LoJie (1810), Rok^y 
(1812), and The Lord of the Isles (1815). ^ss 
important than these are the two poems on Napo- (iSos-V. 
Icon’s fall, The Vision of Don Roderick (1811) and 
the dull Field of Waterloo (1815), and the two minor romantic 
poems, The Bridal of Tricrmain (1813) and Harold the Daunt¬ 
less (1817), which were published anonymously. These extra¬ 
ordinary poems, each perfectly original in its subject and 
manner, each written in a fluent metre full of a new vitality, 
changed the public taste in a most miraculous way. In the ten 
years between The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Scott’s adieu 
to poetry, the way of the romantic movement and all its 
activities was made smooth. Meantime, the poems did not 
represent Scott’s whole energy. In these years began that 
course of indefatigable work which was forced upon him by 
his ambitions and his consequent anxieties. He had a pas¬ 
sionate desire to found a family and become a 
county magnate—not in the least from any motive 
which we should call “ snobbish," but simply because ^ 
the idea was part and parcel of his romantic dreams, his 
longing after feudal ideals. In 1811 he bought, with this view, 
a small farmhouse on the Tweed, which he renamed Abbots¬ 
ford, and on removing there in 1812 he went on purchasing 
land, planting and improving, and transforming the cottage 
“ into a sort of dream of a mansion-house, whimsical in the 
exterior, but convenient within." This, added to the expenses 
of his house in Edinburgh, implied a constant pecuniary 
burden, whose weight grew on him the longer he lived. 
His hospitality at Abbotsford was princely. He received every 
traveller of distinction, and did ’’the nonours of all Scot¬ 
land" to those whom his genius attracted in crowds. His 
income during these earlier years of his writing was aug- 
mrated by his admirable edition of Dryden (i^) and^ an 
edition of Swift (1814), both of which contained biographies; 
and, all through his Ufe, he was occupied with supplementary 
work of a similar kind. By the time of The Lord of the Isles 
his poetical vein was fairly exhausted; and he confesses in his 
1830 preface to Rokdy^ which contains the account of his 
removal to Abbotsford, that, after Martnion and The ^dy of 
the Lake^ there was a decline in public interest. Byrop nad 
appeared in the same field of narrative poetry. The style to 
wnich Scott cluiwwas becoming monptonous, and his choice 

subject in Rokdiy was not a success. It is certainly true 
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that, although The Lord of the Isles, hastily written, and not 
very well received, has found many admirers nnce its publica¬ 
tion, few people have subscribed warmly to the merits of 
Rokeby. At ml events Rokeby proved the turning-point; The 
Lord of the Isles bore its further testimony; and Scott, fully 
aware of the decline in his popularity, and attributing it to 
its just causes, abandoned poetry and entered on a new career 
in which no^yron could hope to overshadow his genius, nor 
could any mcuNtony weary his readers. 

In 1814 appeared Waverley, which had been sketched out 
and thrown aside nine^ears before ; and with Waverley began 
a noble senes of romances, pouring forth in a con- 
tinuous stream from 1814 to 1832 — a library of 
iraveriey unsurpassed fiction. The causes which had been so 
^ active in the hasty production of the poems had a 
similar influence on the novels. Literary industry 
has nothing more phenomenal to show than this record of over 
thirty stories in seventeen years, and, to supplement them, 
books like the Life of Napoleon. Scott, in fact, sacrificed both 
his life and, there is no reason to doubt, his style, in the heroic 
struggle to meet his expenses. The amount of work which he 
accomplished was prodigious. In 1822 and 1823, for example, 
he wrote Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durtvard, and Saint 
Ronan's Well within twelve months. In 1820, the year of The 
Monastery and The Abbot, he was made a baronet. However, 
up to this time he had maintained his anonymity as a novelist; 
and, although the books were ascribed to him as the only man 
who could have written them, he kept the mystery up for some 
years longer. It was difficult for his familiar friends who visited 
him at Abbotsford to understand how this hospitable county 
gentleman and sportsman, with his time always at his friends’ dis- 

E osal, could have found leisure for the merely physical part of 
is labour; but he had been .it work long before his guests were 
out of bed in the morning, and so was able to entertain them for 
the rest of the day with a good conscience. The novels by 
the author of Waverlep ” were published by the Edinburgh firm 
of Constable, and printed by Scott’s friends the Ballantynes. 
He had very unwisely entered into a secret partnership in the 
printing firm. While everything went well his novels were the 
mainstay of lus publishers and printers; but Constable became 
involved in the commercial crisis of 1825 and 1826, 
ruined with himself the Ballantynes and^ Scott. 
amdmi Scott found himself face to face with gigantic 
liabilities; he might have escaped by taking ad- 
^' vantage of the bankrupt law; but his sense of honour 

was so high and delicate that he only asked for time, and 
resolutely set himsehf to clear off, by unremitting toil, the vast 
debt of nearly 120,000. Although the weariness of the struggle 
told upon his pen ; and although, in his later books, produced 
under this accuitwlatitm of anxiety and distress, we see less of 
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his sublime gift of high spirits than in the wonderful novels of 
his prime, and recognise more that is definitely melanchoty, 
his imagination, nevertheless, survived, and never, save in 
Castle Dangerous, lost its freshness. In addition, the Life 
of Napoleon (1827), not a great historical work, perhaps, but 
a very admirable narrative, the Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft (1830), and the vivid history of Scotland con¬ 
tained in the Tales ^ a Grandfather (1828-301 belong to 
these closing years. But, towards the year his brain, 

exhausted by incessant toil, began to show symptoms of hopeless 
weakness. A stroke of paralysis affected his memory so much 
that, although he still continued to labour as eagerly as before, 
he sometimes forgot the beginning of the phrase he was dictat¬ 
ing. He was sent abroad to Italy and the Mediterranean in* 
the vain hope of improvement, but returned home to die. He 
lingered for a short time in a state of unconsciousness, and died, 
on the 21st of September, 1832, at Abbotsford, on the estate 
which his exertions had freed from debt and restored to his 
posterity. “It was so quiet a day,” wrote Lockhart, “ that the 
sound he best loved, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its 

g obbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt round the bed and 
is eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” 

To speak of Scott’s character is simply to praise. In every 
department of life he showed the manly and robust spirit which 
informs all his novels and poetry. His generosity 
and hospitality gained him a multitude of friends, and 
through all his career he found no enemies apart 
from the critics who condemned his poetry in The Edinburgh 
Review. He was the delight of society. His conversation, 
without the slightest touch of self-conceit, was full of picturesque 
reminiscence and old stories; and there never was a man so 
entirely free from literary pettiness and affectation. As might 
have been expected, he was an uncompromising Tory and 
staunch Episcopalian; yet he was free from narrow prejudice, 
and, in his politics and his manly God-fearing creed, was an 
example to his own age and to all others. This gallant and 
chivalrous g^entleman was as simple and tender-hearted as a 
child, and loved little children; his love for Maigorie Fleming 
has been immortalised by another and not dissimilar Scotian, 
Dr. John Brown. But the essence of Scott’s character lies in 
the pathetic story of his later life, when this great man, already 
past his fiftieth year, with a body of work behind him that 
would have sufficra for two ordinary lifetimes, and with all bis 
cheririied dreams shattered and irrecoverable for his own 
enjoyment, shut himself up in a small Edinburgh house to 
retrieve the losses for which he was innocently responsible, and 
to maintain his honour, not so much for his own sake as for 
the credit and future welfare of his family. Modern criticism, 
with its exclusive regard for style, has been rather unjust to 
Scott, and has seen in him an obsdete novelist with a fknited 
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power of expression. He was, as we have said, and as he him¬ 
self acknowledged, an imj^rfect writer; but that the man who 
in happier days had written Gu^ Manneriug and Ivauhoe, 
should have been able, amid his misfortunes, to write The 
Talisman^ Woodstock^ and Anne of GeiersUin^ is a simple 
proof of the fact that Scott was, and is likely to remain, the 
greatest of romantic novelists, and one of that small band of 
Titans who,^with diverse claims and for totally distinct reasons, 
cluster rouno^he central figure of Shakespeare. 

§4. Scott’s poetry was more epoch-making than even his 
prose. When that wqpdcrful series of romantic novels rose on 
the horizon, the poems, each a novel in verse, had 
Prepared the world for the phenomenon. Then, as 
ikaracter. now, they drew the attention of the uncritical reader, 
who was fascinated by the hasty succession of events, 
the swift progress of the bustling plot, and the eloquence of the 
verse. Scott was, in fact, a nineteenth-century Trouvdre, an 
inventor of romances tuning his song to the popular ear. There 
can be no doubt that the metre of his poems had a great deal 
to do with their success ; their story, set in another frame, would 
have provoked less interest. This metre, suggested by the octo¬ 
syllabic couplets of the Norman-French romances, and modified 
by the metre of Coleridge’s Chnsted>el^ which had been introduced 
to Scott by his friend. Sir John Stoddart, was the fitting form 
for a romantic poem which depended largely upon the character 
of Its plot. The risk of monotony was avoided by occasional 
metrical irregularities and the introduction of short lines, which 
broke up and formed pauses in the scansion without hindering 
the melody. It is impossible to read Scott’s poetry without 
noticing the musical ease with which every verse runs. This 
Gothic form of verse is simply the refinement of the old ballad- 
poetry. Scott, who had lived for years in an atmosphere of 
ballads and metrical romances, caught their tone and spirit, 
and added to them just that amount of art and regular construc¬ 
tion ^ which put them on the safe side of tediousness. His 
poetical romances interest us because he contrived to give them 
an attractive form, and was not merely content with antiquarian 
imitations. But the greatness of his poetry consists in the fact 
that it is the best of a limited kino; there may be isolated 
ballads in Percy or the Border Minstrelsy which are more 
vigorous, and go with a better swing than anything of Scott’s, 
but to find anything like the sustained life and motion of 
Marmion in the older poetry would be very hard. This is 
Scott’s position as regards the early minstrels, on whose jagged 
. rhymes he founded his smoother art. His relatitm to 

ivTtrnrfan^ his Contemporaries is utterly different. His command 
of melody did not include a command of phrase. His 
imagination gave him the faculty of simple descrip¬ 
tion, which, caught and borne along in a flood of imperious 
rhyme, readily struck the listening ear with its surprising 
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vividness of effect. However, where his phrases have magic, 
the result, in nine cases out of ten, is due to his affection for 
the romantic place-names of Scotland and the Border, and the 
ease with which he introduced them into his verse. Otherwise, 
he had no conception of anything save his story and the necessity 
of a picturesque surfa ce ; that delicate sense of nature in its 
kinship to man, which is the true source of imaginative phrase, 
was denied to him. When Scott turned to nature by herself he 
was frankly eighteenth-century ; bis meditations^lm the field of 
Waterloo are in the vein of Thomson. To a certain extent 


he was under the influence of Burns; he certainly forms the 
channel through which Bums joins the great stream of English 
poetry. Yet he lacks precisely those qualities which placQ 
Bums among the great poets. PIven his gift of melody becomes 
a &tal facility. It is very seldom that he shows that indiffer¬ 
ence to prosody which mars almost all Byron's work and a great 
deal of Shelley’s ; his music is easy and voluble, and sometimes 
almost machine-made, but it never rises to Shelley’s great 
heights of lyric frenzy or Byron’s constant inspiration. The 
fact is that Scott’s temper remains outside this range of com¬ 
parison, that he worked in a style utterly different from that of 
his contemporaries, and therefore is hardly to be judged with 
them. He was indebted to Coleridge ; he found himself, to his 
own disadvantage, Byron’s creditor; but the balance-sheet in 
each case was a matter of general forms. In the spiritual 
ancestry of Scott and Byron the poets from whom they borrowed 
these external hints have no part. But, because Scott’s poetry 
fails when tried by an uncongenial test, wc must not therefore 
pronounce it second or third-rate. There are few writers 
who demand scrupulous fairness so much as Scott. When wc 
turn to the occasional songs scattered about his poems and 
novels, we recognise a gift which, if it awakes a less general 
sympathy than the genius of Bums’ songs, is, at all events, 
v’cry singular and wonderful. Once or twice, as in the marvel¬ 
lous Ira which closes The Lay af the Last Minstrel^ he 
reaches a very high pitch of lyric eloquence; but the chief 
beauty of those songs is in their penetrating fragrance, in the 
echo which they leave in the memory. Such poems as Rttsabelle^ 
Young Lochittvar^ the dirge in Martnion^ the boat-song in 
The Lady of the Lahe^ or the song of County Guy in Quentin 
Durward, are cases in point. 

§ 5. Turning firom these general details to particular poems, 
one may remark that the most popular of all is me ultra-romantic 
Laefy of the Lake. In his first three poems Scott .. 
chose the sixteenth century as his historical period, oftkgLoa 
and wove historical details into a framework of 


romance. iHe imv of tne JLast Mimtrei is a story 
of the Borders, full of vivid action and liberally studded with 
songs: the plot is not very remarkable for coherence or 
probamlity; and the central point of interest in due poem is 
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the visit of Deloraine to Melrose and die tomb of the femous 
Schoolman and reputed magician, Michael Scot. It is charac¬ 
teristic of Scott's wanton contempt for historical accuracy that 
he placed Michael Scot’s death two centuries later than the 
actual event; a similar use of romantic licence makes the detail 
of his novels untrustworthy. In Marmion the ficti- 
tious fortunes of the hero (who is another historical 
a^chronism) are led to a climax in the battle of 
Flodden (i^). Marmion is altogether an advance on its 
predecessor; from the romantic point of view it is an admirably 
connected story, and, 'O fervour of description, the final canto is 
positively Homeric. Again the scene is laid on Tweedside, 
although there arc numerous digressions, and the story is inter¬ 
rupted by two long tales which are quite in the irrelevant 
manner of the old minstrels. Marmion is the worthy precursor 
of Ivanhoe and The Talisman, 

However, in Marmion^ with its rapid changes of scene, Scott 
formed no link between himself and his readers quite so strong 
as the description of Melrose in The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
His love for the mere geography of Scotland was such that we 
read his poetry with something of the desire for information 
which is the raison (Pitre of popular guide-books. 

the Lahe^ which has not so much con- 
^{sto). centrated energy as Marmion^ supplies this need; 

and no visitor to Loch Katrine or the Trossachs is 


complete without a copy. It represents a more ambitious 
attempt than either of its predecessors. The story brought 
into contact the chivalrous (jourt of James V and the barbarous 
Highlanders of Roderick Dhu ; it demanded more local colour 
and more imagination than either of its predecessors; it took 
Scott from his own especial domain to the shadowy borders of 
the O&sianic region. But tor Scott the atmosphere of romance 
was enough, and minor details of scenery mattered little. The 
Lady of the Lake^ with its brilliant dramatis persona^ the 
disguise king, the Highland chief, and Ellen Douglas, is to 
Marmion as hob Roy is to loanhoe ; the loosely knit, garrulous 
» * minstrel becomes a chivalrous epic. One 

^<>keby^ in spite of its fine songs and 
its noble tribute to the scenery of Yorkshire. The 
period of the Civil War was not altogether congenial to Scott’s 
reudai prephssessions ; and even in IVoodstock^ many years later, 
he failed to do it complete justice. In Rokeby he was handling 
it for the first time, and gave it too much of the feudal colour ; 
the result is, consequently, a little unreal. His next poem. 
The Ijnrdof the Islesy went back to an age which he 
/wSry®*- attempted to describe, and to the wild 
geenery of the Western Highlands ; the centre of 
the romance is Bruce, and its climax the battle of 
Bannockburn. Bruce bad already made his d^ut in romantic 
circles with Miss Jane Potter as his sponsor; and, had The Lord 
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tf the Isles been the first of Scott’s romantic poems instead of 
the last, it would have created a great excitement. It is quite 
as good as The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; the description of 
Bannockburn is only just inferior to the picture of Flodden in 
Marmion ; the barren precipices and thundering seas of the 
Hebrides are as vivid as the mountain-slopes and wooded shores 
in The Lady of the Lake, 

The ultimate conclusion, if we take these poems one by one, 
is that one is as good as another. They all run the same 
even smoothness; the great diflfcrence between them 
is that their plots are not equally well managed, that 
in Mamtioti we have a first<rate story, while in The ^ ’ 

Lay of the Last Minstrel we arc oppressed by a sense of in¬ 
coherency. While Scott’s way of telling a story in verse is not 
in itself monotonous, it may be carried too far in five successive 
attempts. This is what Scott and his first readers felt; it is what 
his readers still feel. When the method was pursued in smaller 
poems the result was simply mediocrity. Very few people read 
to-day the mixed metres of Harold the Dauntless^ or feel much 
attraction to the false Gothicism of The Bridal of Triermain 
with its pleasant burlesque of mystery. In The Vision of Don 
Roderick^ where he embroidered a Napoleonic prophecy upon a 
really romantic legend, and in The Field of Waterloo, where he 
deserted feudalism to moralise on the vanity of human wishes, 
he was utterly out of his element. There is always something 
of relief in turning from these casual and half-hearted strains 
to the deep notes of the shoiter songs and even to the phantom 
terrors of the early ballads. 

§ 6, The date at which the poems appeared and the revolution 
which they created in consequence are an immense addition to 
their real importance. But the crowning gloiy of 
Scott’s work is the splendid series of novels to which 
the poems are the appropriate overture. The general no^e/s. 
character of these romances is historical; even where 
the plot is entirely concerned with the doings of fictitious people, 
the story is referred to a certain period and is closely connected 
with the history of the time. Scott’s method is the 
typical method of romance. He is absorbed in his vdthod»/ 
story, in the adventures and fortunes of his heroes 'Scetfa 
and heroines. He misses no picturesque detail; he 
works up, as we say, his local colour; be arranges with consum¬ 
mate skill dramatic situations to which he leads up unerringly. 
We are caught in the strong tide of the sto^; we demand a 
succession of incidents, an unflagging devotion to adventure. 
The consequence is that his characters, although in such 
surroundings they could not but Uve strenuously, are always 
sten from theioutside ; their virtues and vices are elementa^, 
and are'ruled by no principle of minute analysis. In this 
objective method of writing there are no shades and didtinedenfs 
of passion; each character is dra^i^.in.foioible 4aitiililB .and Is 
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never filled in with every attribute of life ; it lives on account 
of the story, and the interest of the story does not depend on it. 
Scott creat^ characters in plenty; he drew admirable heroes and 
admirable villains, gallant men and beautiful women; he dressed 
them all in the costume of their period and made them a part 
of its scenery. But they all live in a world of their own. Their 
beaux traits and their crimes, their frequent combination of both, 
belong to romance ; their organisation is simple. Where good 
and evil me^, in the same man, they exist separately as two 
opposite impulses and never coalesce with the complexity of 
motive which we see in real life. Where Scott’s characters are 
virtuous they are ideal, even in their weakness and mistaken 
policy; where they are irretrievably vicious their badness is 
undiluted. Every novelist, whatever be his method, puts some¬ 
thing of himself into his work ; and it is usu^ly the case that 
the romantic writer is a person of great simplicity of character. 
Dumas, whose passions and appetites were strong and knew no 
delicate graduations, created heroes whose manner of life is a 
delightful and gigantic outrage on probability. Scott, living in 
a world of dreams, with the best and most human instincts 
developed in him to an abnormal degree, was incapable of 
pursuing his characters through phase after phase, of anato¬ 
mising them, and noting their perplexities of structure. The 
vitality of their creator’s genius gives them life, but a life 
which is emphatically exceptional and in multiplied instances 
impossible. However, if the student of human character gains 
but few pertinent hints from the Waverley novels, he has the 
advantage of an acquaintance with a world of people in which 
Action has scored a triumph over feet. There is not one of 
Scott’s more prominent characters in whom Action has not 
received an additional boon. Of the plots in which 
circulate there is little to be said. Scott’s tales 
work themselves out with a narrative facility; they 
were written with no great attention to coherence ; yet, ^though 
they constantly lead us into digressions from the thread of the 
story, their intricacy is never overwhelming. Some of the 
novels —Peveril of the Peah, for example—Cleave the reader 
with a strong impression of dislocation ; certain episodes detach 
themselves like separate novels from their context. In any case, 
each romance is a string of connected episodes which observe 
no strict canon of proportion, but occupy a larger or smaller 
space as the writer's fency moves him. This would be out of 
place in a novel of ordinary life, where the scene changes little 
and the attention is concentrated upon ^e plot, but amid 
the burry and adverture of romance, with its continually 
changing panorama, so careless a method of constraction has 
obviotuly fewer femlts. And Scott’s boundless iina||ination, the 
intense reality which he found in his own stories, his tempor^ 
foigetfolness of himself in his heroes, atone for every soperAcial 
defect these romances present. 
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§ 7. In IVavirUy (1814) Scott showed a desire to imitate 
Fielding; in its wander^ life, in its out-oMoor atmosphere, 
in almost everything but its historical framework, the ^ „ 

story recalls the leading features of Tom yones. The 
selected period was the rebellion of 1745, the most ^ 
romantic epoch in later Scottish history, and the interest of the 
story is naturally brought to bear upon the figure of Charles 
Edward Stewart. The vivid reality of the t^e^and the ab¬ 
sorbing interest of its plot a[^aled to eve^ class of reader. 
As an imitation of Fielduig, it followed worthily in the footsteps 
of an author who was justly celebrated as the greatest of English 
novelists, and it is obvious that those who were shocked by 
Fielding’s robust indelicacy would feel very differently towards 
H^averley. It therefore opened a new era of romance, and, 
more than any other book oefore or after, ga've prose Action its 
proper place in literature. Even now, when so many good 
novels have been added to the list, Waverley is the best in¬ 
troduction to fiction. In the Baron Dradwardine and his 
household, Scott, using a method which would have been of 
no avail in less daring hands, painted the first set of splendid 
portraits with which his gallery is filled. 

In Guy Mannering (1815) and The Antiquary (1816) we have 
two romances which show no abatement of the power displayed 
in Waveriey. The historical dement in botn is „ 
merely a matter of local colour; the stories them- Jmng" "" 
selves are entirely imaginary and deal with Scottish (1815', " tJu 
private life. Guy Mannering^ of the series of novels, ” 

IS perhaps the most fascinating ; its element of the ' 
supernatural is cautiously introduced and increases the charm 
of the story without risking the danger of absurdity. The 
Antiquary y less popular than many of the series, must always 
be a fovourite book with those who appreciate the purely 
Scottish side of Scott’s genius. In general form it approaches 
the modern novel more nearly than the romantic type of fiction, 
and was the first of that small section of Scott’s tales which 
includes St, Honan's Well and The Surgeoi^s Daughter, In 
Monkb^jims, the Antiquary himself, Scott achieved for the first 
time .a substantial hero, who is a wdcome contrast to the 
lifeless virtues of Waverley or Guy Mannering. Of the lesser 
characters in Guy Mannering, however, there is almost a 
dethora. Meg Mmilies, Dominie Sampson, Dandie Dinmont, 
Dirk Hatteraick, and Glossin belong, not to a single novel, 
but to the world of fiction. Against these The Antiquary has 
no such crowded dramatis persona to set; but Scott’s humour 
discovers itself in the “gaberlunzie man,” Edie Ochiltree. 

In December, 181^ the first series of Tales 0/ my Landlord 
wpeared, containing The Bladf Dwa^, a fanciftil legmul, mid 
Old Mortality, a fine historical novel oftae Cqvenanring pmod, 
begbning immediatdy after the murder of Ajrchbiabop Sharp. 
Scott attributed these tales to a fictitious schoolmaster, Peter 
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l*attieson, who left the manuscript with a supposed innkeeper; 
but, beyond the charming preface to the series, there is no 
« Old AT intrusion of the imaginary author. The Jilach Dwarf 

taiity’* ^ is seriously inferior to its great predecessors; and 
jiSz^ the last scene, in which the dwarf throws off his 

(1818) veil of mystery and discloses himself as Sir Edward 

' Mauley, is more worthy of Horace Walpole or Mrs. 
Radcliffe thA^ of Scott. Oiii Mortality^ however, is a com¬ 
plete and vast historical picture, depending upon a perfect 
and intimate knowlec^e of a very confusing period. It 
represents a gigantic ^tempt; and the result is perhaps the 
most perfect masterpiece in the great gallery of the Waverley 
novels. The contrasted portraits of Claverhouse and the fierce 
Covenanter Burley are the soul of the novel; but there is a whole 
crowd of subordinate characters, including Sergeant Bothwell, 
Major Morton, the old lady of Tillietudlem, and the admirably 
humorous Mausc Hcadrigg, who supplies the chief amusement 
of the piece. This various drama was succeeded by the novel 
of Rob Roy (1818), half historical and half romantic. So far as 
Rob Roy himself goes, the story reminds us of Roderick Dhu 
and The Lady of the Lake ; but the first place in the scheme 
belongs to Diana Vernon, the first of Scott’s great heroines. 
The eccentric element which Scott always brought into his novels 
IS more than usually well represented by Bailie Jarvie. 

In 1818 Scott went back to Tales of my Landlord with The 
Heart of Midlothian^ the novel in which, for the first and last 
time, he successfully attacked the deeper passions, 
immeasurably pathetic story, a masterpiece 
pj*'Tides beside, if not above Guy Manneringy springs from 
y ^ . an historical episode, the burning of the Edinburgh 

‘‘ itsaH ’ Tolbooth in the Porteous riots. The mainspring of 
of Mid- the plot is the devotion of Jeanie Deans to ner un- 


immeasurably pathetic story, a masterpiece 
pj*'Tides beside, if not above Guy Mannering, springs from 
y ^ . an historical episode, the burning of the Edinburgh 

d •' Tolbooth in the Porteous riots. The mainspring of 

pfMtd.^^ the plot is the devotion of Jeanie Deans to ner un- 
(iSilkii fortunate sister, culminating in the famous journey 
to London, in which, like a hero of Fielding, she 
takes to the road and passes through the adventures of travel. 
This stor}' again has, like The Antiquary^ the modern note, and 
is therefore one of the most imperishable of the series. The 
pathos of The Heart of Midlothian was strongly emphasised in 
The Bride of Lammermoory which, with A Legend of Montrose^ 
formed (1819) the third series of Tales of my Laimlord,^ The 
Bride of Lammermoor is an unrelieved tragedy, working with the 
fatalistic mechanism of a Greek play; but its drawback is the 
almoht unavoidable tendency to the incurable sentimentalism of 
the age, and it suffers from a superfluity of tears and mourning. 
Its reputation, however, was almost as European as the reputa¬ 
tion of Clarissa \ and Lucy, Ravenswood, and Caleb Balderstone 
are probably in our own day the three types of Scott’s characters 
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Montrose^ not otherwise a k. ^ . . ... 

portrait of Dugald Dalgetty, the®i?K' contained the splendid 
whom Scott, as thorough a student of ElizadiS 2 ?® ch^actere in 
literature as Charles Lamb, copied the humours of IBS Jacobean 
of that age. A likeness has been discovered between 
and Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, whose 
extraordinary treatises are “human documents” full of un^ 
bounded egoism, pedantry, and suimlicity. ^ 

In Ivanhoe (1820) Scott for the nrst time left Scotland and, 
for the first time also, celebrated the Middle Ages. The 
Gothic detail of the novel is not, of course, of the 
highest order, and minute criticism detects numerous (|^****" 
flaws in it; but the general features of a thrilling 
period were grasped and imitated with that boldness of outline 
which is the cachet of all Scott's best work. The period is 
the usurpation of John during Richard I’s absence in Palestine. 
The social atmosphere of the book is marked by the fusion 
between the Norman and Saxon races, while its romance has 
its centre in the half-mythical figure of Robin Hood. More 
than this, the panoramic effect of Ivanhoe, its dazzling pro¬ 
cessions of knights and princes over the crowded stage, its 
introduction of the whole medieval apparatus, ensured it a 
splendid success. It would be rather difficult to name the 
most popular of Scott's novels, but the Jewess Rebecca and 
the passage of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouch would of themselves 
give Ivanhoe a claim to the dignity. 

The Monastery and its sequel The Abbot (1820) are again 
Scottish novels, and their period is the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots. In The Mofiastery the White Lady of „ 

Avenel, whose supernatural appearances have very tatery” and 
little decent mystery and outrage the probability of “TJuAUot" 
the story, is a drawback to an admirable book, 
which is always memorable on account of the Euphuist Sir 
Picrcic Shafton. This knight of choice phrase is a meet com¬ 
panion to Dugald Dalgetty. The threads of The Monastery are 
tightened in The Abbot, and by a stronger hand. We come 
under the personal spell of Queen Mary and share her mis¬ 
fortunes and sufferings, while the hero, Roland Graeme, is not 
a mere walking figure. If Scott confounded history recklessly, 
he managed to g^ a ve^ good general picture of his chosen 
periods. He caught their dramatic side almost as well as 
Shakespeare, who was equally false to detail; and in The Abbot 
we have a ftiithfiil and brilliant reproduction of a peculiarly 
dramatic and therefore peculiarly difficult era. In ^ 
Kenilworth (>821) he turned to the same age in 
England, and chose the tragic murder of Amy {tSax}. ’ 
Robsart at the command of her husband, the Earl 
of Leicester. Kenilworth* like Ivanhoe, is one of the novels 
which everybody has read, apd the name of Amy Robsart has 
left its pitiml impression on the n^hoib of Europe. Fine, how- 
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• ki. u ■-* her Court, the 

ever, as is the portrait of th^jV marlyrdom, is a victim to 

fmal tragedy, a haij{^'*^pQjjg Bride of Lammsrtnoor. 
the sentim^*^^ the same sentimentality is to be found in The 
. SSfe (1822). But very few if any of Scott’s novels arc so 
whole-heartedly romantic; none rises to so lyric a 
pitch as this extraordinary story of the Shetlands 
iit^the eighteenth century. The Udaller and his 
d^ghters, the flagitious but prepossessing Cleveland, 
and the Ossianic Norna, live in a land of shadow, separated 
from any known count y ; and the names of strangers and refer¬ 
ences to foreign lands interfere somewhat with the mysterious 
harmony of the story. No doubt, as we have implied, the senti¬ 
ment is rather exaggerated, and Norna of the Fiuul Head is too 
closely related to the fictitious heroines of Ossian; nevertheless 
it is dclightfhl to live in so excellently conceived a dream and 
to feel so close a sympathy with its phenomena. 

We come, also in 1822, to The Fortunes of Nigel, a brilliant 
book with a typical hero of romance. The scene of the talc 
is London, the London of James I and the great 
dramatists ; and, in a novel which reads well from 
beginning to end, the best things are the character 
of the King and the scenes in Whitefriars. It is one 
of those fine, gallant, stories which never pall and arc, 
moreover, very true to their period. The picture of 
London may be compared with the picture of Edinburgh in 
The Abbot. In Peveril of the Peak (1823) there is a less 
successful attempt to portray the Court of Charles II. The 
centre of the story is Titus Oates’ Popish plot; but, although 
it contains many striking scenes, the book is, as a whole, 
very disconnected. After a beginning almost too medieval 
and chivalrous for the period cn the Civil War, which gives 
its tone to the greater part of the book, the introduction of 
Buckingham and the Court comes as an irrelevant sequel and 
prolongs the book enormouslv. Peveril of the Peak has never¬ 
theless its own fascination, as the reader who has accomplished 
his task once Imows very well. It was succeraed by 
suRanan't St. Ronat^s Well (1824), a tragic companion to Tm 
A ntiguMTg. This melancholy story, with all its 
^ortcomings, is an even more remarkable piece of 
g^re paintmg; compared with a tragedy like The Bride of 
iMnmermoor it shows infinitely greater strength of drawing 
and no sentimentality. Its unrelieved sadness, however, has 
injured its reputation; and this frank attempt at the novel as 
jte now know it, written by Scott in the maturity of his powers, 
is o^n overlooked by the casual reader. The third novel, 
written during the wonderful year 1822, and published just 
before St. Ronatis Well, went back to romance of the most 
historical type. Quentin Durward deals with the reign of 
lyouis XI and the copsp)idarion of the French kingdom. The 
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contrast between Louis and bis rival Charles the Bold of Bur¬ 
gundy struck Scott’s imagination; and the opening chapter of 
this novel, which, like most of its kind, takes the 
form of ^ historical preface, is a line piece of naira- 
tive writing. The course of the book is strewn with 
anachronisms ; but, in its peculiar grasp of the 
dramatic side of histor>', it stands among the first of the novels. 
Quentin Durward himself does not reach the same rank among 
heroes. Like all Scott’s heroes, or, at least, ]ik 4 so many of 
them that the criticism may be applied to all, he has evei) 
excellent and valiant quality in excess, and is consequently 
something of a “walking gentleman” in the chronicle of his 
doings.^ , 

Darsie Latimer in Rcdgatmtlet (1824) is also a prim gentle¬ 
man whom fate has thrown into adventure b> mistake; his 
friend and fellow-hero, Alan I'airford, is a more 
lively person. The story in which they take part is 
certainly, as a mere tale of adventure, one of the ‘ ^ ‘ 

best which Scott wrote—a rambling narrative full of hair¬ 
breadth episodes and exploits through which we move with the 
two heroes. Something of the old liking for a restless tale in 
Fielding’s manner is to be seen in this life-like history. However, 
Scott’s treatment of his characters was in this case as objective 
as ever, although, by using the epistolary form of narrative and 
recalling his OMm youth, he gave his imaginary correspondents 
a distinct individuality. Alan Fairford’s description of his 
father, of the Edinburgh law-courts, and of the irrepressible 
litigant, Peter Peebles, are very remarkable achievements of 
observation which stand out from the rest of the book of their 
own accord ; but, apart from these, and in addition to the chain 
of adventures, there are wonderful digressions, like Wandering 
Wtllids Tale, that bold excursion into the supernatural which 
afterwards, like the whole novel, fired the imagination of Scott’s 
most worthy follower, Robert Louis Stevenson. The epistolapr 
form breaks up the plot which it is intended to supply ; but, in 
so delightful a miscellany^ we do not look for any ver>' rigid 
connection between its various parts. 

In 1825, just before the misfortune which played so important 
a part in Scott’s later years, appeared the Tales of the Crusaders 
—The Betrothed and Tlu Talisman, There is much 
fine and chivalrous writing in The Betrothed', but ojthe 
its scene, the Welsh Marches during the conflict f 
between the Normans and Celts, did not altogether ' ' 

fit itself to Scott’s imagination, and the book may be leckoned 
on the whole as his first slip into dulncss. What it lacked 
TaHsman, that worthy pendant to Ivanhoe, supplied. Scott 
had never touched the Crusades before, although he * had 
written of the age of Coeur de Lion; and here that sense of 
contrast, which already had been the motive-power of Quentin 
Durward^ came again to give life to a new masterpiece. The 
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contrast between Richard and Saladin, both as men and as 
types of civilisation—^those differences whose emphasis has a 
reciprocal action—is certainly the attraction which has drawn 
thousands of readers to The Talisman and has sent them away 
more than contented. The Oriental scenery, again, was a new 
departure ; and, in reading The Talisman, we can only wonder 
that Scott did not break up this ground before and give us an 
earlier attempt at this periw of history. 

The Aovel after the great crash was Woodstock (1826), 
another romance of the Civil War, and an improvement in 
^^some respects upon Pevcril of the Peak. The con- 
!‘^^‘^^^^*”trast betWLJfn Charles I and Cromwell, of which so 
'^TkeFatr much might have been made in the spirit of earlier 
Maid of endeavours, was spoiled, as such a comparison always 

(isS'. been spoiled, by Scott’s par^ bias; and the 

novel really becomes a story of private life, with its 
centre in the old Royalist knight Sir Henry Lee. But, on the 
whole, Scott’s feudal predilections stood in the way of his tales 
of Cavaliers and Roundheads, who might more appropriately be 
Crusaders and Infidels ; all his novels of this kind contain a 
strong element of the unreal; and Woodstock, like Rokeby among 
his poems, is not one of his great masterpieces. The Fair 
Maid if Perth (1828) stands on very much the same level. Its 
centranneident is historical—^thc murder of the Duke of Rothesay 
at Falkland—and the period is the end of the fourteenth century. 
But the romantic tragedy of Rothesay’s death is neither accurate 
history nor first-rate Action, but hovers rather ineffectively 
between the two. Here, however, Scott made his point in the 
distinction between the Highlander and Lowlander, between 
the young chief Conachar and the Smith of the Wynd. This 
contrast is a little distorted and complicated by the novel 
expedient of making the Highlander a coward ; but the subject 
is as fresh here as in The Lady of the Lake, and the treatment 
is less theatrical. The progress of the story, in these later 
novels of Scott, is slower than before; but The Fair Maid of 
Perth suffers little from this, unless in the hands of very young 
and careless readers. 


The Fair Maid of Perth was the last of a series of stories, 
the Chronicles of the Canongate, most of which had appeared in 
•'Chrmielet The chronicler himself, Chrystal Croftangry, 

9 fih€ a retired Scottish gentleman whose life had been full 
/ of t^itation, opened them with a long and admirable 

(I 37-8^ . {Jig stories which follow are 

oppressed with a certain melancholy and form a striking con¬ 
trast to the gaiety of Scott^ earlier work. The Two Drervers 
apd The Highland Widow, short, powerful, and disagreeable 
stories, are genre paintings in the manner of The Antifuarf 
and •$*/. Ronan's Well. In The SurgeotCs Daughter, which is 
longer and more ambitious, we have an even nearer approach 
to the novel of character and temperament. The stoiy takes 
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E lace fqr the most part in India and is none the better for its 
orrowed scenery and its incredibly villainous hero. The 
relentless misfortunes of the innocent in this novel are remini¬ 
scent of The Srtde of Latnmerttioorf but have little of the halo 
of romance round them. In spite of all this, The Surgeon's 
Daughter has enough interest for a second reading. 

Anne oj Geierstdn (1829) depends upon a further contrast, 
for whose parallel we must go back to The Lady of the Lake, 
Just as Roderick Dhu and his Highlanders are thpre 
compared with the Court of James V, so here the » 

Swiss mountaineers and the feudal Court of Bur- 
gundy fall into a similar opposition. The novel 
has received far less than its due. The historical period to 
which it belongs is difficult and has no centre of dramatic 
interest towards which its episodes, in themselves dramatic 
enough, -point. Secondly, the false Gothicism, which Scott 
had caught from Burger and the German apostles of romance, 
never broke out in so fantastic and flamboyant a shape as 
in the account of the tribunals of the Vehm* Gericht; this, 
which to the critic is a flagrant breach of taste, has, on the 
other hand, attracted the uncritical to the book as nothing else 
in it could have dfawn them. Thirdly, the appearance of the 
novel almost at the end of Scott’s life, when his faculties were 
unquestionably failing, is reckoned against it. Upon the other 
side of the case, Anne of Geierstein is really very little inferior 
to Quentin Durward^ and loses little as a companion-picture. 
The two novels, taken together, are a dramatic commentary on 
the continental history of the late fifteenth century. Nothing 
in Anne of Geierstein is quite so good as the matchless portrait 
of Louis XI in Quentin Durward ; but the picture of “ le boti 
roi Rend ” and his Court has the reality and minute eflect of a 
description by some old chronicler. 

In Count Robert of Paris (1832) the real decay of Scott’s 
powers is obvious; and the second book of the same year, Castle 
Dangerous, is the melancholy sign of total eclipse. , 

Even Count Robert is not without its stirring passages, 
and to his long list of portraits of sovereigns Scott *' CasUe 
certainly added a fresh figure in Alexius Comnenus. 

Castle Dangerous, however, is little more than a ^ ‘ 
commonplace chronicle of medieval exploits, from which the 
dramatic sense, obvious to the last in such passages of Count 
Robert as the escape from the Blachemal, is conspicuously 
absent. Yet even this work of the half-dead brain is still read, 
while the last work of others is forgotten. Not a single novel 
of the scries can be said in our own day to be strictly unpopular; 
some are far more widely read than the rest, but the names o: 
all are equally well known. 

§ 8. To pronounce any final judgment on this great man’s 
work is difficult. We have almady indicated its immediate 
results on English ^aste and literature. The^ioems are the 
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decisive act of the great revolution which opened the nineteenth 
century; they destroyed the Bastille of classicism and supplanted 
that rigid literary uniformity which Johnson, as 
absolute as Louis XIV. had enforced upon English 
letters. The novels followed up this outbreak and, 
so to speak, established a popular constitution under which the 
new prose and the new poetry flourished in spite of the 
reactionar'es^f The Edinburgh Review. And it must not be 
forgotten that the hero of this revolution, the Wizard 
North himself, was, behind the charms and 
spells he wraved, a very accomplished and judicious 
critic, a writer of articles and literary biographies which place 
him on a level with Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt. He was not 
as philosophical as Coleridge, he had neither tiie golden im¬ 
pressionability of Lamb nor die pronounced dogmatism of 
Hazlitt, but he had even wider reading and broader sympathies 
than those voluminous and admirable critics. In his knowledge 
of the English drama he was not far behind any of the three; 
and, as it is incontestable that the critical genius of them all is 
seen most clearly in their revival of the dormant literature of 
the Elizabethan age, Scott’s challenge to them on their own 
ground is all the more remarkable. No finei*test of Scott's own 
genius, of the labour and research on which these great romances 
assumed so splendid a form, can be found than the critical 
notes to his own poems and novels, his prefaces, his introductory 
chapters, and the encyclopaedia of illustrations and anecdotes 
which IS •comprised in his notes and appendices. These are 
small masterpieces by themselves, the work of a student whose 
scholarship is to himself a living thing. Like Coleridge and 
like Lamb in their various degrees, Scott was both scholar and 
creator; he had the critical f.iculty and the creative imagination, 
the first in a very unusual degree, the second in a degree that 
has never been excelled or even equalled. 

§9. The romantic movement in England starts from Scott 
and Scott alone. But there were others in whom the romantic 
Siooivinom *“stinct was strong, although far less powerfully 
romance, developed, and of these writers, whose position in 
i^taUof the evolution of prose fiction is irregular, we must 
now raealc Eacn in his own way contributed to 
the progress of English romanticism, or—so tar as the older 
members of the band are concern^—showed that restless 
tenden^ which found its satisfiiction in Scott. None of them 
h^ any inclination whatever to the imitation of real life; their 
minds were occupied with terrors and supernatural wonders, 
inefTectnal ghosts and gentlemanlike bravoes. Their industry 
was too amiall to admit of their beipg called a **school”; they 
witrte idty of midnight horrors and vampires because it pleased, 
them. This fashion, which at its worst was very innocent, was 
8^ by Horace Walpole, the fiutidious dilettante and brilliant 
chronicler of the CCifrt scandal of has day^ udioae letters to 
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Sir Horace Mann place him amo^ the most accomplished 
of English letter-writers. His Castle of Otranto (1764) 
was the first of a series of books which, until 
the arrival of Scott, followed the same kind of 
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back for the first time to the Middle Ages ^d 
placed in contact with something that stood for feudal society. 
It did not matter that the Gothic setting of the book was as 
unreal as Walpole’s pseudo-Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill, 
that its feudal cavaliers spoke and behaved in a manner 
unknown to any age, that everything in it was extravagantly 
preposterous, and that the heroine, a creature of sentimental 
and unreasonable misfortune, had as little medieval warrant as 


any of Henry Mackenzie’s lachrymose damsels. For the first 
time the English reader felt an emotion of superstitious terror 
as he gazed on print and saw the workings of supernatural 
machinery displayed in it. The medievalism of The Castle of 
Otranto was spurious, and the local colour might ha\e done 
duty for any place as well as Otranto; but in the gigantic armed 
figures dimly seen ht midnight as the watcher crossed a gloomy 
ball or echoing corridor, in the colossal helmet, fruitful of so 
much consternation, vhich made its irresponsible way into the 
courtyard, in the liberal allowance of secret panels, subterranean 
passages, breathless pursuit and escape, there was something 
promising. The Castle of Otranto and its successors were 
themselves the secret panels through which many crept into the 
undiscovered room of genuine romance. 

The Castle of Otranto belongs, it will be noticed, to the Usl 
decade of the great eighteenth-century novel, the decade of 
Tristram Shandy and The Vicar of Wakefield. The thirty 
years which followed Humphrey Clinker (1771) were years of 
transition; and, in a later chapter, we shall sec something more 
of the tendencies which, during this unsettled time, had their 
place in English fiction. It is now enough to say that the novel 
of mystery and terror was certainly the ruling influence of the 
period, and that it borrowed very freely from its more sentimental 
contemporaries. The tearfulness which had its origin in Sterne 
is fr^und in most of these impossiblt narratives,^ invariably 
lending colour to the general behaviour of the heroine and the 
chivalry of the hero. Horace Walpole was followed 
by Clara Reeve, whose Old English Baron. 

(1777)1 originally called The Champion of Virtue, (i7a9-i8o7>. 
was a painstaking and well-meant picture of feudal 
society. It belongs to this class of book rather by virtue of 
its medievalism than by any note of terror in its somew^t 
hum-drum plot; but its mblication marks the fact that, dunog 
thirteen years, Horace Walpole’s extraordinary romance had 
been gaining in popidari^, and had encouraged a new writer to 
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make an experiment in the same field. But neither Walpole nor 
Miss Reeve had devoted themselves entirely to writing terrifying 
romances. This exclusive preoccupation was reserve for ANN 
Kadcliffe, nie Ward, whose numerous stories carried the art 
to its highest pitch and fascinated hosts of readers. 
RATCLin-B I^^dcliffe^ heroines are sentimentality incarnate; 

(1764-1832}. they are deserted by their lovers ; they mil into the 
hands of wicked counts and arc taken to remote 
castles anudMhe perpetual twilight of pine-woods and Pyrenean 
gorges, where mysterious doors clang and pictures speak, where 
hollow whispers echo up turret-stairs, and a faithful maid¬ 
servant, full of dark aiivicdote, is the sole consolation of the fair 
prisoner. The most famous of these tales of mystery is, of 
course, The Myiteriet of Udolpho (1794); but its predecessor, 
The Romance of the Forat (1791)1 and its successor. The 
Italian (1797), were also very popular. So far as any book 
which is founded on vulgar sensation can be a masterpiece, The 
Mysteries of Udolpho claims that distinction. Mrs. Radcliffe 
was innocent of any skill in painting character ; there is not 
much room for life in sighing heroines and phantom monks, and 
what there is she did not ml; but she excited terror by her 
accumulation of horrors and by an artistic gift of reticence 
which avoided too many details and left much to be explained. 
It was an unhappy blot on her art that, after she had succeeded 
in setting her readers’ hair on end through the whole of a long 
book, she cleared up and rationalised all her mysteries. To 
deal in the supT:rnatural so extensively^ and to disavow it so 
frankly is a weak paradox; and, had Mrs*. Radcliffe been faithful 
to her ghosts and ceric noises, her romances might have lived 
longer. However, she had her vogue in a day when novels 
were few and far between ; and many unsophisticated young 
ladies, like the heroine of Norihanger Abbey ^ doubtless sym¬ 
pathised with her hapless virgins in their sorrows and distresses, 
and shared their suspense before forbidding portals and haunted 
alcoves. Mrs. Radcliffe, in everything but her romantic subjects, 
is of the eighteenth century; her sentimentalism and the verses 
whigh it inspires have that angularity of outline, that primness 
of complexion common to all the work of the half century 
before her. The natural advantages and the Italian Gothicism 
of the castle of Udolpha^,have more in common with the Castle 
of Indolence^than with any of Scott’s feudal keeps. Her observa¬ 
tion of nature runs in that moralising vein which became so 
commonplace after a few ^eat poets had worked it thoroughly; 
her style is never very bnlliant, but is sententious, periphrasne, 
sind Johnsonian. The quality which determined the popularity 
qf her fictions was that, ror those who came to them inquisitively 
and with the apprehension that sensitive people feel before the 
nlouth of a dark crypt or cavern, she did not merely provide 
bare darkness and mystery, but set a substantial terror in every 
avenue and behind each pillar. 
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Mrs, RadclifFe had her imitators, the majority ot whom arc 
not worth mentioning. Much about the same time as the 
Mysteries of Udolpho appeared an outrageously supernatural 
romance, Amhrosioy or the Monk (1795), which mstened on its 
author, Matthew Gregory Lewis, the perpetual 
nickname of ‘^Monk” Lewis. He was a good- GRraoKv 
natured, cfTcminate man of fashion, who owned Lfuis 
property in the West Indies and was member of Par- {*775-1818. 
liament for Hindoo. The influence which directed 4 iis work was 
the German romanticism of Schiller, Burger, and the rest; this 
fact and the impetus which he gave to Scott’s early endeavours, 
place him in the straight line of romantic progress. The Monk 
contained many powerfully written passages; and the episode 
of the Bleeding Nun, with its introduction of the Wandering 
Jew, was an especially faithful imitation of the Teutonic 
model; the great popularity of the book depended, however, 
on its morbid and feebly licentious suggestion. Lewis was 
very prolific and wrote many other novels and ballads, in 
which he was alternately mysterious and plaintive. He was 
surpassed in his own line by Chari.es Rodert 
Maturin, an Irish clergyman of great promise and RuBbKi 
greater vanity, whose character was, in all its 
features, an extravagant caricature of the traits of l*’®*"*®**^'’ 
his nation. He wrote several romances, in one or two of which 
he essayed history ; but the book by which he continues to bo 
known is Melmoth the Wanderer (1820), a farrago of impossible 
and inconceivable adventures without plan or coherence, in 
which the Devil (represented as an Irish gentleman of good 
family) is the principal agent. Scott and Byron, who were both 
friends of “ Monk ” Lewis, recognised the talent of this curious 
person, who certainly could horrify his readers; and his first 
tragedy, Bertram (1816), with the help of favourable criticism, 
succeeded at Drury Lane. His life was short and unhappy; but 
his reputation lived for a long time in Melmoth^ which was read 
on the Continent as well as in England. 

Melmoth, in point of time, is the latest of the great tales of 
terror; but it is so obviously the eldest child of Lewis’ Monk 
that its natural place is before the Frankenstein of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, the daughter of sliiLBv 
a novelist who belongs to a subsequent chapter, and (17^x851}. 
the wife of a poet who himself had published (1810) 
two absurd tales in Lewis’ manner, Zastroazi and 
• 5 '/. Irvyne,^ Frankenstein (1818} is immeasurably better than 
these, and is the only story of its kind that should ha\ c a lively 
interest for the stuoent of the present day ; it shows that this 
monstrous type of Action wa.s capable of a higher artistic virtue 
than Mrs. lUddiffe had communicated to it. A young physi¬ 
ologist succeeds in construct^ ouf of the horrid remmllts 
of the churchyard and dissecting-room a monster, to which he 
,eves^ by some galvanic agency ^tflilly concealed to ^heighten 
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terror, a kind of spectral and convulsive life. This existence is 
insupportable to the monster, who vainly craves after hun^ 
sympathy, and employs his time in avenmng his creation 
upon his guilty creator. Some of his chief appearances, 
particularly the moment when he begins to move for the first 
time, and his sudden manifestation among the eternal snows 
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bility and mdodramatic extravagance of the tale. 

§ 10. Another subdivision of romance is, in its principal 
representative, very clr^ly allied to the tale of terror. Perhaps 
Vathek (1787) — the earliest edition was a pirated ^ans- 
OruniaX hition in 1784—is best described as an “Oriental 

KoMa$tcet. novel.” William Beckford was an extraordinary 

^LLiAM and eccentric person, who lived an elaborately 
(175^^8^). artificial life and built himself a huge pseudo- 
Gothic mansion in Wiltshire—the famous Fonthill 
i> 787/- Abbey. The key to his character was madness; 
but he was at the same time a philosopher and something of a 
cynic, and borrowed much of his thought from the French 
Kncyclopaxlists. Like Gibbon, he had a preference for French 
as a literary vehicle, and wrote Vathek at first in French ; he 
subsequently translated it into English and gave it a permanent 
form. It is a very short book whose cold sarcasm and refine¬ 
ment of style show traces of Voltaire’s Xadi^, However, its 
satire is not conspicuously original, and its chief virtue consists 
in its imagination and fidelity to local colour. Indeed, if we set 
aside its ironical intention, it might pass for a translation of one 
of The Thousand and One Nights. Vathek is a haughty and 
effeminate Arabian monarch who, obeying the temptations of 
a malign^t genic and the sophistries of a cruel and ambitious 
mother, is induced to commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure his 
faith, and to offer allegiance to Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, 
in the hope of setting himself on the throne of the pre-Adamite 
sultans. The gradual development in his mind of sensuality, 
cruclt>', atheism, and insane Titanic ambition, is far superior 
to the theatrical, lath-and-plastcr character-painting of the best 
terrorists; the imagery tnroughout the book is consistently 
sustained; and the finm scene is simply a florid piece of lyric 
prose, which may cautiously be comparea with Coleridge’s Kubla 
Khan. Vathek descends into Eblis’ subterranean palace and 
wanders for awhile amid the splendours of that region of 
punishment. No imagination can be more terrible than that 
of “ the vast multitude, incessantly passing, who severally kept 
their r^ght hands on their heart, without once regarding any¬ 
thing around them. They all avoided each other, and, though 
surrounded by a multitude that no one could number, each 
v^dered at random, unheedful of rest, as if alone on a desert 
where no foot had trodden.” 

Obviously, Vathek, with all its terrors, is better than the 
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common talc of terror; while, on the other hand, it dovetails 
into no other kind of romance. The Anastasius (1819) of 
Thomas Hope is similarly an orphan production in which 
, Vathek cannot be said to have had any hand. However, this 
Turco-Greek tale had been preceded, from 1813 to 
1815, by Byron’s most brilliant Oriental romances in hohk^* 
verse, and was no doubt inspired by them. Hope, (1770T-1831). 
like Beckford, was a man of reflned taste, luxurious 
habits, and great wealth, which had been accumulated in 
business. Anastasius is the autobiography of a Greek who, 
to escape the consequences of a wholesale devotion to crime 
and villainy, becomes a renegade and passes through a long 
series of the most extraordinary and romantic vicissitude's. 
He is a compound of almost all the vices of his unfortunate 
and degraded nation, and, in his unregulated character and 
passionate, elaborate style, certainly is a good companion to 
Byron’s heroes. In its panorama of the whole social, religious, 
and political life of Turkey and the Morea, as well as in its 
general luxuriance of atmosphere, the romance might certainly 
have been of Byron’s writing. 

The Hajji Baba (1824) of James Justinian Morier is in 
cver^' way a conti'ast to these gloomy and picturesque books. 
Moncr lived for most of his life in the East, and, as 
British minister in Persia, became profoundly ac- 
quainted with Oriental character. Hajji Baba, there- (17807-1849I. 
fore, is a realistic transcript of manners and customs 
rather than a work of imagination. Morier had abundant humour ; 
his book is the CjiY Bias of Eastern life. His hero is a barber 


of Ispahan, who passes through a long and very various series 
of awentures, such as happen in the despotic governments of 
the East, where the pipe-bearer of one day may become the 
vizier of the next. He is an easy, merry, good-for-nothing whose 
admirable dexterity and gaiety meet with equally admirable 
punishments, and bring him into contact with every grade and 

E hase of Oriental existence. Perhaps there is no modem 
00k which gives so vast and true a picture of the life of those 
countries. The Hajii is not only a thorough Oriental, but a 
perfect specimen of me lower-class Persian, clever, unscrupulous, 
and always amusing. In the continuation of the story he 
comes to England in the suite of an embassy from “ the a^lum 
of the universe,” which gives an opportunity for the description 
of a foreigner’s first impressions of the country. This often has 
been done and done badly, but nothing could be more natural 
or more comic than the Hajji’s relation of his English adventures, 
his surprise at the freedom of Englishwomen, his admiration 
of the “ moonfoces,” and, above al^ his astonished wonder at 
the ^‘Coompany,” the great enigma to all Orientals. _ _ ^ > 
Tames BailUe Fraser followed Morier with two 
Eastern romances, The KuBzilbash, a Tale ^ 

Kharnsan (1828) and The P^eian Ativenturer (1830). The 
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popularity of this kind of tale was the obvious set^uel of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh (1817), which had provoked the public to an interest 
in the East at a time when Byron had revived the dormant 
traditions of the Balkan Peninsula. 

f II. The historical romance, properly speaking, has no 
worthy representative other than Scott. Some ladies preceded 
him with faltering steps. Sophia Leg’s Recess (1785} 
claimed to be an historical romance. Her younger 
sister Harriet Lee took the chief part in a col¬ 
lection called The Canterbury Tales (1797), which 
hovered undecidedly between history and the love 
of terror. One of these, Kruitzner, or the Gemtan^s 
Takf made a great impression on Byron, whose 
Werner (1822) was a dramatic version of the narrative. The 
other ladies, it has been said, had a more direct influence on 
Scott. Jane and Anna Maria Porter were two sisters whose 
popular novels were, in their ultra-sentimental tone, 
under serious obligations to the school of terror. 
Impossibly ideal heroes, blameless and injured 
heroines, flourished in an exquisite atmosphere of 
chivalry, performed incredible deeds of valour, and 
endured shocking sufferings, to the mingled delight 
and horror of young ladies who met here for the first time 
with novels that it was possible to read without fear of 
discovery. Jane was the more ingenious of the pair, and 
Theutdeusof Warsaw (1803) and The Scottish Chiefs (1810) have 
more merit than might be expected. The historical element in 
The Scottish Chiefs is well worked up; and the result is something 
a very little short of life. The tone of Miss Porter’s novels may 
be compared with that of the romances of a much 
Acoilak younger person, the Spanish Jewess, CiRACE Aguilar, 

(181^1847). who was born in the year of The Antiquaryy and 
died when only thirty-one. She was learned in the 
Jewish religion, and was the authoress of several long novels, 
which, for the most part, were edited and published posthumously 
by her mother, and are chiefly concerned with the fortunes of 
Jewish heroines. They all were very popular as tales four les 
jeunes filles^ and contained no harm beyond their excessive 
abuse of sentiment. Miss Aguilar belongs to no special class 
of novelists $ her style and method were ahke eighteenth-centu;^ 
and commonplace; and it is only by her Days of Bruce (1852;, 
a book not unlike The Scottish Chiefsy and the less rigidly 
historical Vale of Cedars (1850), that she deserves mention here. 

The most inaustrious imitator of Scotfwas George Payne 
Rainsford James, the son of a London doctor. Jaiqes began 
to write with Richelieu (18^9), and, between that year 
and i860, wrote over a hundred novels. He had a 
great deal of antiquarian knowledge, and was greatly 
inter^ted in French history; but he had neith^ 
invention nor imagination, and wrote according to a fixed 
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recipe. The two horaemen who (unless reduced by one) 
invariably opened his lifeless tales of chivalry, can scarcely be 
called his creation, nor had he the monopoly of woodland 
scenery and crazy jesters; but he did all he could with them, 
and precluded their future appropriation. He became Historio¬ 
grapher Royal, and died as consul at Venice. The best that 
can be said of James is that his novels show a very painstaking 
disposition; and it must be allowed that he has been laughed at 
more than he actually deserves ; however, nothing but a.terribly 
defective sense of humour could have induced a man to persevere 
in such a course of dulness and monotony, painting men and 
women without humanity or semblance of real passion, and 
scenes without a title to variety. 

It may seem rather invidious to say that the utterly impossible 
romances of William Harrison Ainsworth arc better than 
the icy tales of James ; the distinction certainly gives willjam 
A insworth no great literary honour. He was a Hakkison 
Manchester man; and Lancashire scenes and people 
played a large part in his stories. His first book, 

Sir John Chiverton (1826), probably written in collaboration 
with John Partington Aston, was published three years before 
Richelieu ; and he went on writing till late in the seventies. His 
style was too slipshod to deserve the name, nor was his history 
in any sense trustworthy. Such novels, however, as The Tower 
of London (1840) and Old SL Paul’s (1841) were very interesting 
to lovers of complicated and sensational plots, and his viork 
never suffered from a dearth of incident; on the contrary, he 
invented situations so readily that he lost any sense of the 
distinction bei\\een probability and improbability. Crichton 
[iZyf) is a glaring example of the length to which his imagina¬ 
tion could go. On the other hand, many of his books were 
shamelessly deficient in plot. The Manchester Rebels (1873), for 
example, is simply an historical epitome, the mere shadow of a 
connected story. Whether Ainsworth’s popularity will last would 
be a difficult and not very useful question to determine; he 
certainly is still read by many who like a good story and con¬ 
sider literary excellence a detail. It is^ certain, however, that 
Cruikshank’s splendid illustrations to his better romances will 
do more to keep their fame alive than any merit of their owiu 

§ 13 . The minor writers whom we have just mentioned owe 
their place in our memory and in any history of English 
literature to the fact that, whatever the direct ^ ^ > 
parentage of their work may have been, they are 
all attracted to the magnetic centre of Scott. Vathek^ ofscpUm 
The Mysteries of au^ The Scottish Chiefs^ 

with their differences and various excellence, point 
forward to the coming of Scott as surety as Richelieu and The 
Tower of London derive thdr uncertain life from that great 
source. The influence which was most powerful in Scott’s case 
was, as we have seen, not prose fiction, but ballad poetry. The 
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German romanticism which coloured and inspired his earliest 
work, the Gothic fancies of Burger and Goethe, also produced 
the tale of terror in its wildest form. But the tale of terror was 
simply the passing expression of a phase, the recognition of 
superficial mystery which is always the first impression derived 
from Gothic art, and wears away before long. In reality the 
corridors of Udolpho are no whit more Gothic or medieval 
than the va^dts so sonorously described by Congreve in 71 ^ 
Mourning Bride. The real colour of medieval romance was 

g iven to fiction by Scott; and it is very doubtful whether, among 
is subsequent imitators, any caught even the most pallid 
illumination from his genius. James and Ainsworth do very 
little credit to their particular form of art, nor can the immense 
advance shown, during their lifetime, by the historical novels of 
Lytton be reckoned a great success. The truth is that romantic 
fiction in England is simply a subdivision of that 
^ great poetic movement to which we are coming, and 
the that, taken by itself, it is not representative of the 
English novel. Scott’s poems opened the way for 
' his romances. Waverky would not have succeeded 
so immediately had the public not begun by enjoying The Lay 
of the Last Mimtrel. The constitution of the English novel 
had, once and for all, been established by the great band of 
humorists of the eighteenth century, and more especially 
by Fielding; its office was to depict contemporary life and 
manners, to give a faithful portrait of society. We have seen 
that Scott himself imitated Fielding in Waverky \ that, in 
St. Ronalds Well, he left romance and wrote a novel which, 
allowing for differences, might have been written by George 
Eliot. By far the most distinguished, after Scott, of contemporar>’ 
writers of fiction leaned naturally to the novel of manners; even 
writers like Thomas Love Peacock, who is fanciful enough to 
be considered romantic^ concealed rather obviously beneath 
their vagrant imaginations a deliberate intention of social 
satire. Gc^win, and the more romantic Bage, have little in 
common with the historical and medieval tale. The conclusion 
is that, as an historical novelist, we have never had anyone 
like Scott. To all his successors the art has been foreign ; they < 
either ought to have written nothing at all, or could have written 
other things much better. Scott stands as the great populariser, 
the great rhvcaler, the magician who entailed an audience 
proof against other enchantments. But his work is isolated in 
Its kind; it is the outward and visible sign of a movement 
which meant far more than an extern^ romanticism or 
medievalism, and to that movement it forms the proper in¬ 
troduction, while it is its explanation and epnunentary, 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE POETS or THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. ' 
I. WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND SOUTHEY. 

§ I. 'I'he share of the Lake Poets in the romantic movement. § a 
William Wokpswokth : his life. § 3. His poetry: its peculiarities 
Its place in the movement. § 4. Samull Taylor Coleriiigr. Life. 
§ ^ Coleridge's poetry: Kwbla Khan, 'Fhe Ancient Mariner, Christabel, 
His importance .as a prose critic. § 6. Life of Rodekt Southev. 
§ 7. Southey's prose and poetr}', his defects as a poet and his relative 
position m ninetcenth-ccntuty literature. 

§ I. The introduction of Scott into this histoiy has been in 
one sense rather premature. We have explained, however, 
that the external and objective side of the romantic 
movement was indicated chiefly by him, that his inphertanee 
poe^ was the force which drove people into an 
obvious recognition of the fact that eighteenth- 
century poetry, with its stilted and, as time went on, fatuous 
vocabulary, was a thing of the past, and that the opening of 
the new century was the beginning of a new chapter in English 
letters. It was therefore proper to give some account of 
Scott and the progress of romantic fiction, the more popular 
manifestation of the new spirit, before proceeding to those 
greater and more subjective poets whose quiet, and at first 
rarely appreciated, work was the actual starting-point of English 
literature as we ^ow it to-day. The publication of Lyrical 
Ballads (1798) was the definite beginning of a literary epoch 
which alre^y has lasted a century and seems likely, so far as 
we can tell, to retain its influence for many years to come; 
and the real apostles of the romantic movement were 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The theories which Words¬ 
worth laid down in his prefaces and introductory essays 
to the Lyrical Ballads^ the deeper and sounder critical 
writings which Coleridge left behind him, are still extant to 
exjdain the object sought by these great and original 
poetSi Their work, we have seen, did not break 
upon the world with a total novelty; there had been 
a very marked transition from the nature-poetry of 
Thomson to their own. Gray*s Elegy had been an advance on 
ENG. Li r. 2 p 
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The Seasons', and Cowper, in his turn, had used a more 
devible vocabulary than Gray. The mystic relation between 
msSt and nature which is the secret of the romantic move¬ 
ment had assumed articulate shape very gradually. Collins' 
Ot/e to Evening, for example, shows a precocious sense of 
that wonderful mystery, cramped by the irons of a cold wd 
formal vocabulary, a tradition of inexpressive words which, 
in their scantiness and absolute lack of variety, were quite 
enough to kill poetry for ever. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
obstacle of a fixed poetic diction, progress had been made, 
Cowper, still tied to formality, anticipates Wordsworth and 
forms a fresh link in the chain of poetry; Crabbe gives his verse 
something of the homeliness and simplicity which formed so 
important a part of Wordsworth’s theory. There are signs and 
mutterings which precede every revolution; and the romantic 
movement had many such harbingers. Consequently, 
the new poetry, by itself, would have been no great 
surprise to readers ; its revolutionary element lay, not 
in tne novel^ of its manner, but in the novel^ of the 
theories which accompanied it. Side by side with 
it came a formulated scheme, a new gospel and 
philosophy of poetry, laying down principles which gained 
ardent disciples and excited conservative hostility. The new 
poets worked upon a system, a constitution which, in spite of 
mdividual prejudices and mutual criticism, laid down as its 
first law the sincere recognition of nature in its indefinable 
relation to man, and, as an inevitable corollary, the doctrine of 
a new and free poetic diction. This, now so fomiliar and so 
firmly established that it seems an eternal axiom, was the 
foundation of a theory which at first met with the most pro¬ 
nounced opposition and finally had to triumph on its own 
merits. Poetry, as is always the case, transmitted its laws 
to prose; and the romantic spirit occupied the whole of 
English literature. 

§ 2. The twin foimders of modem English poetry are known 
from their ultimate place of residence as the Lake Poets; and 
WiLUAM them has always been associated a third, the 

wUds- less original Southey, a writer of admirable prose, 
wo*th but in no sense a great poet. William Words- * 
(177^1850}. ^ORTH was born at Cockermouth on April 7, 1770^ 
while Johnsfin's literary dictatorship was at its height His 
father was an attorney; his mother died when he was scarcely 
etfht years old. In lus ninth year he was sent to school at 
Hawksfaead, on the shores‘of Coniston, where the boys, instead 
of hviagundtf the same roof with a master, were boarded among 
the viUagers and were at liberty to roam over the surrounding 
country by day and night Tbus, during the first years of his life, 
Wordswmth steeped ms imagination in the splendid scenery of the 
English Lake^ slowly developiag^ his po^ical talent When 
he was nearly fourteen, his fotiner died, and his two uncles took 
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charge of the orphan They kept him at Hawkshead 

until he was seventeen, and then sent him to St. John’s CqUege, 
Cambridge (1787). Here he did very little but take 
his degree; he resided for the ordinary time, taking ’ 

his share in the amusements of the University, reading 
and meditating a great deal, and spending his holidays, like 
Gray, in picturesque tours. His brother Christ^her, on the 
other hand, who had been at Trinity, clave to Cambridge, 
became Master of his illustrious college, and was the founder 
of the grcat episcopal familjr of Wordsworth. The poet’s tastes 
called him in anotW direction. In 1791 he left St. John’s and 
went abroad, landed at Calais on the eve of the * 

feast of pikes,” and travelled to Switzerland through Rewtu- 
Buigundy and Dauphind. The dawn of the French 
Revolution unsettled him; and he embraced the ideas 
of the most extreme republicans. These early dreams were the 
cause which confirmed him in his romanticism. The spiritual 
history of this intellectual crisis may be read in The Prelude, 
Like many other poets, he lived to sec his hopes disappear in 
the chaos of 1793 and the empire of Napoleon; but, although 
he renounced his extreme politics and became little by little a 
steady Conservative, he never lost the bright reflection of his 
early impressions or doubted their truth. “ After a long spell 
of depression, bewilderment, mortification, and sore disappoint¬ 
ment,’’ writes Mr. John Morley, “ the old faith in new shapes 
was given back.” If one manifestation failed, another must 
succeed. In the early part of 1792 he was at Orleans and 
Blois; in October, 1792, when the tragedy was hurrying to its 
climax,^ he was in Paris and was compelled by his friends to 
return to England. During this period of his life, 
his relatives had felt some anxiety and doubt on his 
behalf; and it was to vindicate his talent that he 
began to publish. In 1793 a little book appeared 
containing two poems in the heroic couplet. An Evening IValk, 
which reared to the Lakes and had been written between 1787 
and 1789, and the Descriptive Sketches^ which were the result 
of his tour in the Alps and were written in France during 1791 
and 1792. The second poem shows a certain advance upon 
the first and apmriximates more nearly to the eventual standard 
of Lyrical Pallads ; but both bear signs of that unmistak¬ 
able simplicity which is emphatically Wordsworthian. 

The history of Wordswora’s life is primarily mtellectual; and 
it is important to notice the influences which moved him during 

this early period. His obligations to the Nocturnal . . J 

Reverie of Lady Winchilsea are iwt only impli«l in 
his preface to Lyrical Ballads^ but have b^ dis- 
covered in his earliest pieces, the Evening Walk 
and the sonnet “ writtoi in veiy early youth” (1786). 

The very fine Remembranu of ColUni (1789) bears obvious 
witness to a seccud influence, incUrectly referrfaqr us to 
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Thomson. That he studied Thomson, and especially The 
Castle oj Indolence^ is the testimony of many of his poems 
both early and late. In 1815 he wrote a sonnet to the memory 
of John Dyer, the author of The Fleece and Grongar Hill. Wc 
can find no clearer proof of the debt which Wordsworth owed 
to the close study of the pioneers of nature-poetry, no surer 
sign of his position in the direct chain of English poets. In 
1793-4 he fimshed his story of Guilt and Sorrow^ known better 
as Salisbury Plain, which had been begun two years before 
and was partially published in 1798 under the title of The 
Fctnale Vagrant. A idng ramble over Salisbury Plain, during 
which his mind was oppressed by the terrible result of the 
Revolution, led to its completion; but it was not published in 
its final form till 1842. It is written in the Spenserian stanza of 
The Castle of Indolence, and is the first of Wordsworth’s great 
poems. Not long after he had written it, his per- 
Bet^nning plexitics and wanderings came'to an end. A fnend 
nam^ Raisley Calvert left him a legacy ofjCgoo in 
1795, and so enabled him to indulge the great wish 
of his heart, to live with that most remarkable of women, his 
sister Dorothy, and devote himself entirely to poetry. Although 
the legacy was small, it was enough for his simple tastes. No 
one could be more frugal or economic ; his Hawkshead training 
had taught him the art of plain living ; and during his travels 
he had fallen into no serious temptation. Such temperance 
and economy, natural to him from childhood, gave his character 
a rigid austerity and coldness which are clearly perceptible in 
his poetry and certainly do not add to its attractions. 

In the autumn of 1795 he and his sister went to live at Race- 
down, on the borders of Somerset and Dorset. He began by 
paraphrasing several satires of Juvenal and applying 
Xae^vH. tltem to the political abuses which his cr^ de¬ 
nounced ; these, however, he never published. His 
second experiment was the tragedy of The Borderers, written 
during 1795-6, rejected by Movent Garden, and not printed 
until 1842. The acti\c co-operation of Dorothy Worifoworth 
in his work is an influence not to be forgotten ; as a participa- 
tress in her brother’s tastes, as a sympathetic critic, and, above 
all, as a woman of singular intellectual power and originality, 
she became Wordsworth’s second self. In June, 1797, a second 
critic came to Racedown from his home in West Somerset. 


Coleridge and Wordsworth had met before ; but this short visit 
cemented their acquaintance. A month later the Wordsworths 
Xtmevgl t0 iiiovcd to Alfoxden in the Quantocks, close to Cole- 
ridge’s temporary home at Nether Stewey. The 
story of the plan which had its result in Lyrical 
••ZyriM Bollods is more properly part of Coleridge’s life 
than Wordsworth’s; at present it is enough to say 
(I798)- volume was intended to defray the expenses 

of a walking tour in the Quantocks and Exmoor which the 
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three friends took during the early winter of 1797. It was 
published in the following September by an ardent Bristol 
bookseller, Joseph Cottle, the mend and early patron of Cole¬ 
ridge; it open^ with Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner', but 
bulk of the little volume consisted of pieces by Wordsworth, of 
which the chief was unquestionably Tin fern Abbey. The rest, 
like The Idiot Boy and Simon Lee^ were those famous experi¬ 
ments in so-called simple diction whose lack of humour and 
more than occasional inanity unfortunately have ifeen regarded 
by careless readers as typical of Wordsworth’s style. They 
were the sincere expression of a dogmatic theory on the poetry 
of rustic life which was formulated two years later, when the 
second edition appeared. In the same month (September) the 
Wordsworths and Coleridge travelled together to 
Germany. Coleridge left them after their visit to 
Klopstock, the German epic poet; and the brother 
and sister stayed for four months at Goslar in Saxony. They 
lodged at a draper’s house during a bitter winter, Wordsworth 
exclaiming, ” A plague on your languages, German and Norse ! ” 
and working up reminiscences of Alfoxden and other places 
into verse. But; on returning to England in 1799, they did 
not go back to Somerset; but sought their native Lakes, taking 
a cottage at the north end of Grasmere. The valley 
which they chose for their home became the central 
shrine of English poetry during the next half century. 

Coleridge soon follow^ them to the Lakes, and was followed 
in his turn by Southey. John Wilson, of Blackwoods Alagazine, 
was living on Windermere ; and, in 1809, De Quincey, the most 
brilliant of journalists, came to live at Grasmere. The indis¬ 
criminate title of “ The Lake School,” has been applied to this 
constellation of men of letters who had no very great com¬ 
munity of aim or method and were not invariably on the best 
terms. Nevertheless, by the geographical position of their 
homes, “The-Lake School” they seem destined to remain. 

Wo^sworth began The Prelude soon after reaching Gras¬ 
mere. This review of his intellectual progress, which has 
appeal^ , so diffwently to 

finished in 1805, but was not fully published till of» The 
July, 1850, nearly three months ^er his death, d 

It was addressed to Coleridge, who read much of 
it during his erratic journeys in the South ^ of "Lyrkai^ 
Europe. Meanwhile, Wordsworth was preparing ' 

a second edition of the Lyrical Ballads^ which 
appeared in 1800, augmented by a second volume and by the 
famous preface on poetic style and diction. While Words¬ 
worth’s criticisms were in the main justifiable, their dogmatic 
tone was ii^libly a challenge to reactionaries, who, in 
assailing them, attacked the poems also. Moreover, the 
poems in themselves were not altogether illustrative of their 
author’s theory; and Coleridge, in his Biographia Literaria, 
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very conclusively proved the discrepancy betwera the conver¬ 
sational language of common life and its imitation in Lyrical 
Ballads. Wordsworth henceforward had to meet with oppo¬ 
sition. His personal circumstances were at the same time 
much improvra by an addition to his income. A loi^-standing 
debt which had bieen due to his father was paid to the family 
in 1802, when the debtor, Lord Lonsdale, died. His own 
Word*’ share enabled him to marrv his sister’s friend, Mary 
worth**mar- Hbtchinson, to whom he nad been long attached; 
rmt^Poem* and it was during 1802 and the succ^ing years 
^*“7- jhat he wrote some of his noblest poe^. Most of 
this appeared in two volumes of Poems (1807), which contained 
the Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle^ and, with that 
ma^ificent triumph of lyric song, his first sonnets, the Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality^ the Ode to Duty^ Peek Castkj 
Resolution and Independence (better known as “the Leech- 
Gatherer”), and The Haffy Warrior. When we add to 
these such exquisite minor pieces as Yarrow Unvisitedf and the 
famous I wandered lonely as a cloudy it is unquestionable 
that in these two volumes we see Wordsworth at his prime. 

The minor poems of the following years up to 1814 
1807-1 14. many j they are chiefly political sonnets, 

inspired by the indignation which he felt at the grasping 
tyranny of Napoleon and the Convention of Cintra. In 1809 
he published a pamphlet against the Convention; but his pro¬ 
test awakened little enthusiasm. During this period he had 
changed his residence from his cottage at Town-end (which 
De Quincey occupied after 1809) to another cottage near 
Grasmere, at Allan Bank; in 1810 he migrated to Grasmere 
parsonage; and in 1813 he Anally remove to Rydal Mount, 
at the southern end of the lake. He had been preparing for 
many years a poem, Arst planned at Racedown and Alfoxden, 
meditated ever since. This, the Arst-fiuits 
op* The of Rydal, was published as The Excursion (1814). 
E^rtion** It formed a fragment of a projected mor^ epic 
which was to discuss and solve the mightiest ques¬ 
tions concerning God, nature, man, our moral constitutiem, 
our duties, and our hopes. The Excursion is the epic of 
Wordsworth’s later style, as The Prelude is of his earlier; 
with small dramatic interest and a construction that owes 
very little to art, it has nevertheless the AiUest share of that 
elevation tone and that superhuman quietism which grew 
stronger as the poet grew older. - ^ 

Tm White Doe ^ Rylstoncy written in 1807, was published 
in 1815. This was Wordsworth’s single effort in prolonged 
**TheWldte Its subject was melancholy, turning 

Do?* emd chiefly on the complete ruin of a nor^-coontry 
Cuxiily in the “Rising of the North” of 
its atmosjfoere of mysterious and supematurai m- 
fluence, confoined with the purity and tmesrtblmess of the 
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charactere, and the fdayed in the story by the White Doe, 
communicate a certain ^tasy and unreality to it. Beautiful 
aa the poem certainly is, its beauty is not superficial, and it had 
little popularity. Even Scott’s unfortunate Rokeby^ which con> 
tained the germ of good narrative-poetry, had been more popular. 
LaodamiOj a short piece, published in the same year, is at once a 
contrast to The White Doe and remarkable as the one poem in 
which Wordsworth surrendered himself completely to the charm 
of classical poetry. “ It cost me,” he wrote, “ mor^ trouble than 
almost ajwthing of equal length 1 have ever written ”; but in its 
antique, finely-moulded stanzas, he approached that kind of 
poetry which, in Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson, is one of the 
greatest glories of the nineteenth century. His next important 
publication was Peter Bell (1819). This poem had 
been written twenty-one years before, during the 
period of Alfoxden and the Lyrical Ballads; but, ^ 
in his dedication to Southey, Wordsworth confessed that he 
had corrected and rc-corrected it in the interval to render it 


worthy of a permanent place in the national literature. It was 
another experiment in tnat simplicity of diction which, in the 
Lyrical Ballads^ already had achiev^ a rather dubious fame. 
But Wordsworth had acquired no sense of humour since 1798. 
He meant his poem to be taken seriously, and had not denied 
it beauty; but when his readers, who had formed high eimec- 
tations mm the dedication, went on to read a prologue of un¬ 
utterable puerility and a story in which simple sentiment was 
almost obliterated by bathos, they were naturally exasperated. 
Peter Bell was received with a chorus of ridicule, and it is 
wonderful that it did not injure Wordsworth permanently; to¬ 
day it remains, in spite of its readily acknowledged beauties and 
its modified absurdities, a monument of the faults which spring 
from a defective sense of humour. Wordsworth as yet had 
achieved nothing that could be called popularity. Up to 1819, 
and after all his more obvious masterpieces had been published, 
he had not earned j^i4o by his poetry. The chief source of his 
income came j^m his post as distributor of stamps for the 
county of Westmorland, which he had gained through the 
influence of Lord Lonsdale. This brought him in about j^Soo 
a year. His economy, however, made riches unn^essary to 
him, and he and his household never ran the risk of im- 
pecuniosity. 

His day, however, was coming. Between 1830 and 1830 his 
best work consisted of sonnets. The sonnet-cycle called The 
River Duddm was written and published in 1820; 
the first edition of the Ecclesiastical SonnetSy to which 
he added severed new poems in later years, appeared 
in 1822. By 1830 the popularity of Scott and 
Byron was a thing of the past. Byron was dead, and SccAt 
was sinking ihto that decline which Wordsworth bewailed in 
the qilendm sonnet following Varrow Revisited. No third 
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king arose to demand homage; and during this interregnum 
the great poet whose less thrilling notes had hitherto been 
unheard, obtained his first hearing. Yarrow Revisited (1835), 
a cycle of sonnets and other poems, is certainly the most 
prominent work of this decade, and, with such pieces 
as the Extempore Effusion on the Death of James 
is ^ remarkable addition to his earlier work. 
He travelled both at home and abroad during this time, and 
the largest portion of his work was now devoted to the recollec¬ 
tion of his journeys. The Memorials of a Tour in Italy^ 
written in 1837, appeared in 1842, and in the next year, on 
Southey’s death, he ber ime Poet Laureate and wrote little more 
of any importance. He died at Rydal Mount on April 23, 1850, 
when he had just completed his eightieth year. His grave in 
Grasmere Churchyard is known to all who have visited the 
Lakes. 

§ 3. Wordsworth’s poetry has passed through two phases of 
criticism, in which the appreciation of his merits succeeded to 
the blame of his defects. Even now, when we are 
just to both, when we are ready to confess him 
to H'o^. a great poet and at the same time to acknowledge 
his aberrations, it is difficult to criticise him properly. 
^ His unfortunate deficiency in humour hinders him 

from being an altogether popular poet; while those who are 
ordinarily attracted to poetry oy some beauty of outward form 
feel no magnetic force in his studious restfiilness of tone and his 
apparent want of lyric fire. On the other hand, those who 
admire him most incline too readily to the well-known theory 
that all his good poetry lies between 1798 and 1808 ; and Mr. 
John Morley, for instance, gives as his one exception to this 
rule the ode Composed upon an Evening of extraordinary 
splendour and Beauty. The distaste which the one reader 
feels is a matter of tcmpei ament; the limits which the other 
imposes are justified by his scrupulous care for his author’s 
reputation. In any case Wordsworth is the poet of the trained 
appreciation; he cannot be read without a certain 
amount of preparatory discipline. It is not given 
to all readers to look on life with so passionless a 
tranquillity. His command of the picturesque is at 
first sight a little praantic; it suggests a hard and dogmatic 
attitude and ^nothing more; and we require time to discover 
the gift of phrase by which it is accompanied. With most 
students thovfore he comes very gradually to his own; but 
the result of this slow process is that, while early enthusiasm 
for Scott or Byron generally decays, Wordsworth’s attraction, 
if it has been felt once, increases with familiarity. His greatest 
admirers are ready to confess that he fell again and again into 
inbderable bathos without the least recognition of his ftiult; bift 
this sin, which would have destroyed other poets, plays a 
inconsiderable part in our final judgment ox his merits. With 
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great po^s like_ The^ So^ ai tJu Feast of Brou^hatn Castle, 
with exquisite'^ lyrics like Yarrow Unvisitea, and with countless 
sonnets oefore us to plead for him, the indictment of 
Peter Bell and Mr. Wilkittso^s Spade must simply 
be ruled out of court. The crudeness of The Pre- lutitnUiM 
lude is sometimes harrowing, but there are single ***^f^**' 
lines which compensate for the dulncss of long passages, and 
its faults are forgotten in the remembrance o^ its virtues. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that there are few more 
perfect poets than Wordsworth, few who have possessed so 
subtle a of phrase or have lifted themselves so ^ into the 
upper quiet above the tumult of earthly circumstances. Cer¬ 
tainly no other has had the power of lifting his readers with 
him, of introducing them to the tranquillity of his haven bf 
contemplation. This is the healing power” which Matthew 
Arnold attributed to him, the peace of his poetry as compared 
with the continual strain of feverish excitement or the rapturous 
exaltation of other lyric poets. 

The externals of his work, we have implied, bear too many 
signs of his qdletism to attract the restless reader. Even the 
immortal poems which appeared in the two volumes 
of 1807, and justify the limitation of his \ery best 
work to a period between 1797 and 1801, seldom and in its 
wear any but the most sober dress; while the work 
of his closing years is too often heavy and unattrac¬ 
tive. Yet there is a certain graduation through which the 
proper point of view is attained. Such lyrics as the early 
Bememdrance of Collins or the famous stanzas on the daffodils 
have a surface-beauty which is undeniable and striking; while 
there is nothing in them to disconnect or isolate them from 
their companions. In reading them we arc little by little 
brought into touch with other poems which have less super¬ 
ficial beauty to recommend them; we learn to appreciate 
Tintern Abhey and the ItUimatiom of Immortality ; and these 
in their turn lead us to The Prelude and The Excursion, 
and those later poems in which Wordsworth, merging his 
sense of objective beauty in spiritual contemplation, became 
more and more abstract in thought. In these later pieces, 
to use the words of the late R. H. Hutton, *‘bald morali¬ 
ties tend to take the place of bald realities ”; the fault of 
Peter Bell and The Idiot Boy is repeated in a different and less 
excusable way. Wordsworth’s view of nature always had been 
inseparable from morality; and it was the natural result of all 
his tendencies that, as years went on, his philosophy should 
overpow^ his sense of the picturesque and assert itself almost 
exclusively. The sonnets on The River Duddon and, even 
more noticeaUy, Yarrow RevisHed, are cases in point; and the 
real enjoyment of these poems represents, it may be said, the 
full achievement of success by the Wordsworthian student. 
The thorough ap^eciation of Wordsworth is, in most cases, an 
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acquired taste; but, once acquired, it remains am<;>ng' the best of 
our possessions. 

There is one point in Wordsworth’s poetnr that claims our 
special attention—^his use of the sonnet. This ve^ difficult 
form of verse, which had almost died out with Milton, 
came naturally to Wordsworth. His earliest sonnet, 
written during his school days at Hawkshead, was 
c^ainly the most remarkable which had been written 
since the Restoration; and, although Wordsworth’s own age 
was fertile in great sonnets, although a later generation pro¬ 
duced a sonneteer of the first magnitude in Rossetti, no one has 
used the form so directi/ and so simply. Not all the sonnets of 
the enormous number are of equal merit; and the brilliant cmi- 
stellation of 1802, which includes IVestfmnster Bridge^ The 
Venetian Republic^ Toussaint POuverture^ and “ Milton! thou 
should’st be living at this hour,” eclipses many of the rest, just 
as certain numbers of The River Duddon and the immortal 
Departure of Sir Walter Scott are superior to most thii^ in 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. But, on the whol& there are few 
inequalities in the sonnets. Their form was emmently suited to 
Wordsworth’s contemplative genius and adapted itself closely 
to his style; the result is that, as a body of work, they are 
the crowning example of the perfect inter-relation of his style 
and thought. He was not always successful in other forms, 
but here he was always at his best. 

Finally, his place in the romantic movement has been some¬ 
times contested. It has been said that he “ was the child and 
not the father of a reaction, which, after all, has 
been greatly exaggerated.” The romantic move- 
viimiin- ment was a reaction only in a secondary sense ; it 

Englishmen back to the proper appreciation 
of the older poets; while, on the other hand, it intro¬ 
duced them to a totally new aspect of nature. More 
than this, it put an end to a state of things which was pre¬ 
eminently reactionary; it delivered English verse from Ae 
chains in which it had languished all through the eighteendi 
century—-chains from which no poet had totaSly escaped. But, 
reaction or no reaction, the frither of the movement, its leader 
and omen-giver, was Wordsworth. He was not precisely 
the first person to rediscover nature: we must pay our 
eminent tnbHte to Bums and Cowper. He wan not the first 
poet whoM work fristened itself upon the public mind. 
Even of h» own friends, the vastly interior Southey met with 
earlier r^ognition; while there can be no question that the 
niost striking of the Lyrical Ballads was Coleridge’s Ancient 
&eariner. His own theoiy of style received its negation in his 
own work and proved his greatest hindrance. But all these 
exceptions prove the rule that beneath the surfrice of his work 
lay a vital spark which was the perpetual securi^ of the new 
poetry. Scott and Byron, with their popidar Sipeai, would have 
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had a meigpty ephemeral reputation; their literary influence is 
now utterly lost. The immeasurable genius of Coleridge would, 
by itself, have produced little but a momentary effect, and would 
have left nothing but a dazzling memory. Shelley and Keats 
would have done something more than this; but they would not 
have altered the whole condition of the national literature. 
Briefly speaking, the vital centre of the whole company of 
poets who were the heralds of the nineteenth centu^ is Words¬ 
worth ; his influence, working very slowly and quietly, permeates 
all succeeding literature. Its imperceptible operation has re¬ 
tarded its recognition; but thbre are few to-day who, looking 
on the stream of tendency in Endish poet^, would deny that 
Wordsworth is the cause of a quickening of its movement and a 
spreading of its waters; that, without this impetus, it would rud 
in an uncertain and divided current; and that the spirit of the 
stream is to be found in the work of him who in every rivulet 
and grove recognised fully and for the first time an indwelling 
and vivifying soul uniting it to humanity. 

§ 4. The life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge is at points 
almost indissoluble from the life of Wordsworth. He was bom 
on October 21, 1772, at Ottery St. Mary, where his samukl 
father was vicar and schoolmaster. The elder Tavlos 
Coleridge was an eccentric being who wrote a Coleridge 
Latin grammar and described the harmless neces- 
sa^ ablative case as the qualc-quare-quidditive. He married 
twice; Samuel was the youngest of his large family, a pre¬ 
cocious child, whose preoccupations were far beyond his age. 
Before he was ten years old Sir Francis Duller gave him a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital, where he remained for eight 
years, and was a schoolfellow of Charles Lamb. He was 
an unusual schoolboy, full of fancies and projects, burying 
himsdf at one time in medical studies and at another in meta¬ 


physical books, taking very little care of himself, and laying the 
foundations of subsequent complaints by swimming the New 
River in his clothes and forgetting to change. He read his 
classics well and became an accomplished scholar. 

However, the direction of his genius was more or FormaHem. 
less fixed the study of two books—^the translation 
of Plotinus by the sceptic Thomas Taylor, which had 
appeared in 1787, and the sonnets of William Lisle Bowles 
(1789). Bowles’ work, not by any means an addition to the 
Vidhalla of poetry, provoked his poetical enthusiasm above 
everything else; while the Neo-Platonic mysticism of Plotinus 
playra a very conspicuous part in his intellertual history. He 
gradually worked his way through philosophical speculation to 
an irregular kind of Unitarianism, which he deflned, so far as it 
was susceptible of definition, in Bio^r^hia Liieraria. 

This represents his intellectual position when, in 1791, 
he went up to Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1793 he 
was a selected cai^idate lor the Craven Scholarshi{^ 
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and his University life was g'enerally creditable to his industry. 
However, he did not take his degree. His support of William 
Frcnd, a fellow of Jesus, who had defended Unitarian opinions, 
brought him into bad <^our with the authorities. This, with 
the existence of some debts which he was unable to pay, led 
him to abscond from Cambridge at the end of 1793, and to 
hide himself by enlisting in the fifteenth dragoons under the 
assumed name of Cumberbatch. He wearied of his life in 
a very slio^ time, and, being discovered by his friends, was 
discharged and went back to Cambridge in April, 1794. On 
his return he was admonished publicly by the Master of his 
college. 

The Long Vacation of 1794 filled his mind with new plans. 
He went for a few days to Oxford, and met Southey for the first 
time. The attraction seems to have been mutual. 
Coleridge possessed an extraordinary power over all 
iaHtiacraik who had the fortunc to meet him. Among the talkers 
and of the ccntuiy his place is uniejue. Southey, on his 
BritM. side, was full of plans and aspirations which allured 
Coleridge. At the end of the summer, after a tour 
in North Wales with another friend, Coleridge went to Bristol 
and spent his time with Southey and a young man named 
Robert Lovell. This inexperienced trio not only wrote a joint 
play —The Fall of Robespierre^ published at Cambridge in 
September, 1794, with the third act by Lovell removed, and one 
by Southey substituted—^but even framed a social scheme. Their 
project was called by the dignified name of “ pantisocracy ”; 
Its aim was the annihilation of selfishness, and its means a 
socialistic community whose home was to be on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. The friends provided themselves with wives 
for this eclectic scheme. Six Miss Frickers, the daughters of an 
unsuccessful maker of sugai -pans, resided at Bristol. Lovell was 
married to Mary Fricker, Southey was engaged to Edith, and 
Coleridge, who had already felt a passing tenderness for a young 
lady called Mary Evans, entered upon an unfortunate flirtation 
with a third, named Sara. Filled with dreams of love and the 
Susquehanna, he returned to Cambridge for the Michaelinas 
term. At the end of the year he was back in Bristol, making 
trial of pantisocracy in a small house where all were at their 
wits’ end for money. The generous bookseller, Joseph Cottle, 
who cared fpr poetry more than profit, became the ^ood angel 
of these unsatisfactory young men, and offered Coleridge thirty 
pounds for a volume of poems. Coleridge had not the tempera¬ 
ment which helps its owner to work for his bread. The jroems 
did not appear till 1796; meanwhile he lectured in Bristol 
on Unitananism, the Susquehanna scheme, and the political 
depravity of William Pitt. His flirtation with Sara 
Mandgfft Fncker drifted on during 1795, until Southey Md 
F^ker. Cottle insisted on his marryi^ her. He had nothing 
to live upon; but Cottle promised^^him a guinea and 
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half for every hundred lines he wrote after the completion of 
his volume of poems; and, assured of this competence, the 
couple were married at St. Mary Redcliffe, the church of 
Chatterton, on October 4, 1795, and went to live in the famous 
cottage at Clevedon, the rent of which was only five poun<k a 
year. Southey was married a month later, and, to Coleridge’s 
disgust, left pantisocracy where he had found it. During 1796, 
when Lovell died, the scheme was entirely given upt 

Coleridge became gradually weary of his wife, and the un¬ 
happy marriage ended in complete estrangement. It must be 
remarked that the only person responsible for this state of 
things was Coleridge himself. There were four children of the 
marriage, the eldest of whom, Hartley, was bom in September, 
1796. They by this time removed to Kingsdown, a northern 
suburb of Bristol. Coleridge had spent the summer of the year 
in a journey fi’om Bristol to Sheffield, seeking subscribers for a 
paper which he proposed to bring out. At Birmingham his 
conversation fascinated a young banker named Lloyd so much 
that he left his receipt of custom and became an inmate ot 
Coleridge’s household, accompanying it in the end . , 

of 1796 to its new home at Nether Slowey, where 
Coleridge found a kind friend in the tanner, Thomas onpuo/ 
Poole. Coleridge lived at Stowey for nearly two 
years. Here he was visited by Charles Lamb ; here 
the Wordsworths came to settle ; and here the most important 
work of his life was accomplished. If wc associate Wordsworth 
and Coleridge with the Lakes, wc find the earliest fount of their 
inspiration in the Quantocks. One November afternoon in 1797 
the Wordsworths and Coleridge walked from Stowey to Watchet, 
the opening stage of the walking tour which was the first cause 
of the publication of Lyrical Ballads ; and, on the way. The 
Ancient Mariner was planned, Coleridge relating the stoiy, and 
his companions supplying suggestions. It was at Stowey, too, 
that he wrote Christabel ; while Kubla Kfian^ as is well known, 
is a fragment recovered from a dream and written at a cottage 
between Porlock and Lynton. These three poems represent his 
influence on modern poetry; in addition to them, he wrote 
at Stowey, or in the neighbourhood, much of his metaphysical 
verse, the tragedy of Osorio^ now known as Remorse^ and the 
Ode to the mghtingale ; this last poem and two scenes from 
Osorio appearra among the Lyrical Ballads. 

Coleridge left Stowey in September, 1798, and went to 
Germany. The origin of this change was the annuity of 
j^i5o which had been settled upon him by Josiah . 
and Thomas Wedgwood on condition that he 
should give himself up to poetry and philosophy. tuidLpndm. 
Accordingly, he went amoad with the excess purpose 
of studying Ae Kantian metaphysics. For the i^t part of his 
journey he was with the Wordsworths; but their roads lay in 
aifierent directions, and he went by himself to Ratzebuig, where 
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he lived in a pastor’s house and applied himself thorou£^y to 
the language. In 1799 attends lectures at Gdttingen, re¬ 
turning to England at midsummer. The Wordsworths were now 
gone to Grasmere, where he paid them a visit; and Stowey had 
few attractions. His admirer, Lloyd, had gone back to Birming¬ 
ham after sowing the seeds of a temporary quarrel between 
Coleridge and Lamb. During his own absence abroad his second 
son, a baby bf eight months, had died ; his family now consisted 
of his wife and a small boy between two and tmree years old. 
His movements during 1799^ and 1800 were uncertain, but for 
the most part he was n London, working in his desultory and 
brilliant fashion for Stuart’s Morning Pest. In July, 1800, the 
Coleridges went to Keswick, where they occupied one 
half of a double house called Greta Hall. Southey 
' came to live in the other half during the next year, 
and, in process of time, united the houses. For, after 1800, the 
life of Coleridge severs itself from his contemporaries and 
ordinary surroundings. Although two more children were bom 
to him in 1800 and 1802, he became entirely estranged from his 
wife, and rambled aimlessly about England and the Continent, 
leaving his friends in ignorance of his address, heartlessly 
casting the whole burden of his household on the overworked 
Southey, and livini^ on the charity of the Wedgwoods and of 
casual admirers like De Quincey. Moreover, the habit of 
opium-eating had fastened itself on him and thoroughly weakened 
his character and resolution ; naturally sluggish and unbusiness¬ 
like, he exaggerated his faults by this mtal practice. It is 
certain that he took opium, not for his owi^leasure, but for the 
alleviation of pain; he seems to have suftered from a general 
debility of constitution, the cause of which, at his death, was 
undiscoverable. In 1802 he visited North Wales with his 


patron Thomas Wed^ood, and in 1803 he went with the 
Tnwtis Wordsworths to Scotland. At the end of the same 
year he started for Madeira in search of health, but 
Meduer- went no further than Malta, where he became 

*^‘****^' secretary to^ riie governor, Sir Alexander Ball. In 

the autumn of 1805 he visited Italy, where, as a journalist inimical 
to Napoleon, he incurred the risk of summary methods at the 
Emperor’s hands; eventually, as he was sailing home, he threw 
his papers iqto. the sea in ms fear of pursuit. His return took 
place m Ai^st, 1806, when he i^id a brief visit to Keswick. 

m 1807 he met De Quincey at Bristol, and attracted 
^ already attracted so many others. His 

iBaTAM^iS. young admirer sent him, through JosefA Cottle, an 
anonymous present of j^3oa In sphe of his personal 
fascination, Coleriifge seemed doomed to hopeless frtilure. His 
lectures at the Royal Institution vrere a fiasco; his manlier liras 
most unequal; and, when the hour of the lecture drew nigh, the 
lecturer sometimes could be fimnd nowhere, and bad to be 
Excused lamely by his friends. Similar^, in 1809-10^ while 
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he was living for a time on the hospitality of the Wordsworths 
at Grasmo’e, he started an unsuccessful paper called The 
Friend^ which was printed at Penrith, lasted nom an autumn 
to a spring, and then dropped out of the ranks of periodicals. 
From Grasmere he went to London, where, during the sub¬ 
sequent winter, he wrote irregularly for The Courier^ and 
delivered those fomous lectures on S^kespeare which are the 
source of modem Shakespearean criticism. Meanwhile he was 
drawing the Wedgwood pension. Thomas Wedgwood had died 
in 1800; Josiah, who continued the annuity, became gradu¬ 
ally dissatisfied with the industry of his proUgi^ and in 18 ii 
deprived him of this support. Coleridge appears to have found 
a refuge with a friend called Morgan, who lived in London, and 
afterwards at Caine in Wiltshire; but, during 1813-14 he 
was certainly in Bristol, where he made an abject confession of 
^is opium-eating to Cottle, and was treated for it by a certain 
Dr. Daniel. Early in 1813 Byron procured a stage for Remorse 
at Dru^ Lane; otherwise, ^tween 1811 and 1816, literary 
history is silent as to Coleridge, unless a few casual lectures at 
Bristol are an exception. 

In 1816, however, this errant recovered some of his self- 
respect, which had been grievously wounded in the years of his 
vagrancy. Home was no longer possible for him; but 
he found his a^lum w’ith a family called Gillman, 
who lived at Highgate. These kind people took 
charge of him, and he lived with them till his death, 
eighteen years later. His last lectures were given in 
1818, when he was at last a great and famous person. In 1816 
Murray published Christabel —which had been long familiar to 

¥ >ets in its manuscript— Kubla JCkan, and The Pains of Sleep, 
he same year saw The Statesman's Manual, the first of the 
lay sermons; in 1817 these were followed by Zapolya, the book 
of poems called Sibylline Leaves, the Biograbhia Literaria, 
ana the Second Ijiy Sermon. The Aids to Reaction appeared 
in 1825, the Constitution of Church and State in 1830, and, 
after his death, from 1835 to 1853, a series of remains came 
out, the chief of which were the Lectures on Shakespeare (1849). 
Once more, in 1828, Coleridge went abroad and 
visited the Rhine with the Wordsworths. Six years 
after, on July 25. 1834, he died. He was survived by his 
unfortunate wUb, his two sons. Hartley and Derwent, and his 
daughter Sara. 

i 5. Coleridge’s life, with its indifference to logical coherency, 
its interrupted energies, and its altogether u^atisfoctory com¬ 
plexion, is the key to his work. One finds it sutrUn 
difScult to believe that, had the current of his genius 
been ordered otherwise, he would not have occupied 
the foremost position in the literature of his century. 

poetry is, as a general mlej anything but first-rate; but he 
wrote at least three poems which are not esdy among the very 
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finest things in English, but have had an incalculable influence 
on modem poetry. His prose style is pure and dignified, and 
its matter is of inestimable value. Deeply tinged as he was with 
foreign influence, he was the foremost English critic of his day, 
and did much to restore the balance of literary appreciation in 
England. Nevertheless, his work is chaotic and disordered; 
it pursues no regular plan; it is destitute of the sense of arrange¬ 
ment. He has decreed his stately pleasure-dome, but he has 
not built it; and all that we see is a mass of material, the unhewn 


and the carved lying together in extraordinary confusion, here 
and there a fragment worked to perfection and then cast aside 
to take its casual place in the strange heap. A book of prose 
essays like the Biograpiiia Literaria is a sample of the rest—the 
continuous history of the growth of intellect, broken by digres¬ 
sions and scraps of humorous biography, and supplemented 
by a vivacious series of letters of travel. It is incurably amor¬ 
phous, a history which has involuntarily become a miscellany. 

Wc can see nowhere that steady purpose with which 
the Wordsworth write, forming their poetry into 

tempera- a Complete architectural scheme, giving it a shape 
^^eri^ee detail. Coleridge’s remains are monuments of 

and vt^rds- a singular versatility, of an intellect too quick to be 
altogether stable. He did not submit, like Words- 
vent^iy- woith, to the gradual change which turned a Republi¬ 
can into a cautious Conservative, nor to the pantheistic 
conviction which co-existed with Wordsworth’s orthodoxy. He 
was at iirst a violent Republican and a fervent Unitarian, or, as 
he preferred to call himself, a “ psilanthropist ”; then he passed 
through various stages of metaphysical belief and doubt; and 
Anally, by a curious metamorphosis, decided that Conservatism 
and the Church of England were best. Although this transition 
is superflcially identical with Wordsworth’s progress, no two 
things could be more different. With Wordsworth, religion 
was a natural quality which gave a sacred flame to his young 
political enthusiasm and, when the heat of his youth was over, 
directed him to more temperate courses. Coleridge, on the 
other hand, was incapable of this steadfast and austere piety; 
he was a relimous enthusiast at every period of his life, whether 
orthodox or heterodox; he was enchanted by passing impres¬ 
sions and sudden dreams in which he ate honey-dew and drank 
the milk of Paradise over and over again and in every variety 
of form. New shapes constantly presented themselves before 
hi^^ fresh manifestations of old ideas mingling with inspirations 
that seemed to spring up like newly-lit lamps along the road 
of unknown thought. It was impossible that this visional 
shovld remain, until foiling health had curbed his fancy, firm in 
one orthodoxy, or that a transcendentalist so free from canons 
and organised schemes of thought should be faithful for long to 
,one system of philosophy. Coleridge is one of those of whom 
it is written, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
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Nevertheless, in the period followii^ his maxriage, when he 
seems to have had some settled work in view, he achieved some 
things of surpassing excellence. There is a great 
deal of his poetry which may, with a safe conscience, 
be left unread. He wrote a great deal of glib blank CoieriJg/i 
verse which reads as well as much of Cowper, but is 
totally uncharacteristic of himself—verse into which he thrust 
his philosophical enthusiasm at a very early age.* Nor do his 
tragedies repay close study. Wallenstein (i8(») is merely an 
example of the art of iirst-rate translation; Retnorse contains 
Elizabethan reminiscences and some sentimentality besides that 
is not Elizabethan; The Fall of Robespierre may be dismissed 
as no better than most juvenilia. Above these stand su«!h 
pieces as the OeU to France, the Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Valley of Chamouni, the in Dejection, and others of the 
same character; these take their place beside the majority of 
good but not first-rate poems ; they are memorable without 
containing anything to warrant a striking immortality^. The 
lyric callM l^e, familiar to most readers as an exejuisite piece 
of harmony and imagery, has a little niche all to itself. But, 
when all is said and done, The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, 
and Kubla Khan remain the three individual, unsurpassable 
poems of Coleridge. Kubla Khan, of these, is 
utterly distinct; it is the creation of a day-dream ; 
it has neither ancestry nor descendants. Typical, 
in its incompleteness, of Coleridge’s whole work, it is at the 
same time his most masterly experiment in metre, a wonderfully 
varied harmony of sensuous beauty in whose enjoyment the 
ear supplies without any effort the power of sight. The almost 
miraculous circumstances under which the poem was written— 
if we accept them—account in some degree for its effect; there 
is certainly no other poem in English which calls up the 
external character of scenery more vividly or minutely. Cole¬ 
ridge’s relation to his landscape was more definitely accentuated 
tlum Wordsworth’s. He felt the physical, objective, beauty of 
nature with a far greater force; while at the same time his 
percep^n of its mystic meaning gained in imagination what 
It lost in the absence of doamatism. In The Ancient 
Mariner we have the peitect union of this concrete 
love of beauty and this pervading, unregulated sense juar^r." 
of the supernatural. The kindlii^ influence of the 
poem on the aesthetic, Pre-Raffaellite school of art and poetry |n 
<nir own day cannot be doubted. The picture of the ship 
dropping “ below the kirk, below the hill, below the lighthouse- 
top” is as precise and minute in detail as an early painting by 
Ford Madm Brown; ^ere is wiAal the very same element 
of the unknown and the unreal in it^ suggest^ by the hand, 
not of an apt and brilliant pupil, but of a great master. The 
shi^ sails out of realty into seas of grim imagination ; every 
succeeding verse unfolds a new picturcj in which there ever 
ENO. LIT. a Q 
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resides the same mystery, increasing and changing its form 
continually. 

And, while the poem owes so much of its force to sensuous 
imagination and the imminence of the supernatural, its melody 
also has something—and that not a little—to do with 
It wften has been said that Coleridge, like 
Ancient Spcnser, is a poet’s poet: and it is beyond question 
metrical sway over his contenmoraries was 
^abei.” sovereign. The measure to which The Ancient 
Mariner is set, passing through so many variations 
and wedding its cadet, ses so completely to its subject, was a new 
thing in English. Never since the days of the great Elizabethan 
lyrists had metre been used so flexibly and freely. The Ancient 
Mariner was not merely ballad-poetry; it was poetry which, 
taking the form of the ballad, used it to convey a subtle harmony 
hitherto unknown to experience. In this respect The Ancient 
Mariner is beyond criticism. The artful simplicity of phrase 
and music, the constant change of time, the loosely-strewn yet 
meditated arranje^ement of syllables—these point to the work of 
an artist w'ho guided himself instinctively to the inevitable word 
and knew the inevitable musical phrase with which to express 
it. The Ancient Mariner was the first sign of a revolution in 
English prosody. Christabel^ however, was a more immediately 
powerful factor of change. The unfinished poem had lain in 
manuscript for eighteen years, very nearly as long as Peter Bell. 
In the meantime, however, it had been widely circulated and 
had given the principal suggestion for the metre of Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel and for Byron’s early poems ; in foct, the 
popular narrative poetry of the generation had borrowed its 
form almost entirely from this strange tale in verse. Christabel 
is literally nothing but a splendid piece of poetry clothed in the 
perfection of metrical form, a glittering masterpiece of style. 
There is no very definite story to take up the reader’s interest, 
no great individuality about the personages ; the poet means 
to convey no moral; but he has strung together a set of lines 
which foUow one another in ringing succession, wdth reminiscent 
sug|^estions of other and stranger harmonies lingering about 
their course. It is only by effects such as this that a poet 
catches the ear of his own generation, and it is certainly on 
these that ^he final judgment of Coleridge rests. Wordsworth’s 
part in the romantic movement was to enlarge the boundaries of 
thought, to remove the veil of formality which hung between 
man and nature. Coleridge gave to this broader sphere its 
new music; to the intellectual side of the movement he gave 
its concrete beauty. It is not a beauty which attracts every¬ 
body there are doubtless many to whom its subtlety is a little 
repdlent: but, of succeeding poets, there is scarcely one—cer¬ 
tainly none of any note—^who, consciously or unconsciously, has 
not sought some ideal very like the standard of The Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel. Of one from whom both Scott and 
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Byron borrowed so largely it is not amiss to say that he was the 
creator of modem melody. 

Of Coleridge’s prose works, the Lectures on Shakespeare arc 
deservedly the most famous. The chief point, as wc already 
have said, in which the romantic movement was 
reactionary, was the great affection felt lay all its 
members to the writers of the later sixteenth and early ^ 
seventeenth centuries, and especially to the gredt dramatists. 
Coleridge, in his later years, turned eagerly to the study of the 
old English divines; and the results of his research are to be 
found in the Aids to Reflection and the posthumous Notes on 
English Divines (1853). But the love of his earlier life w^s 
Shakespeare. It is almost superfluous to point out the change 
of taste which he inaugunated in this direction. English criticism 
had never been silent on the subject of Shakespeare ; the two 
distinguished men of letters who ruled the first and second halves 
of the eighteenth century both had attempted to edit a poet who 
sinned against every canon of their literary creed. The admira¬ 
tion of Shakespeare in that uncongenial age closely 
resembled patronage; there was always present a 
certain condescension de haut en bas^ the natural sfuUu- 
and ill-concealed inability of trained songsters to 
appreciate the native wood-notes wild of this warbler ^ 
and the consequent tendency to insist exclusively on their wild¬ 
ness. Coleridge was the first man who, standing on the assump¬ 
tion that Shakespeare was the greatest genius that ever existed, 
proved him also the greatest artist. It is true that the defenders 
of Germany as the native place of true Shakespearean criticism, 
can very easily find an abundant supply of German transcen¬ 
dentalism and metaphysic in Coleridge’s lectures ; but the fact 
remains that the Germans, with all their admiration and pains¬ 
taking study of Shakespeare, have never before or since pro¬ 
duced a Shakespearean critic of like genius, and that it was 
impossible that any country but Shakespeare’s own should do so. 
The premises and proofs of Coleridge are now common axioms. 
In otner respects his critical powers were as astonishing. His 
Literary Remains (1836-8) contain an immense number of casual 
remarks taken from his note-books, the margins of books, and 
his table-talk, most of them worth their weight in gold. His 
inclination to philosophy makes him the critic of the few; he is 
harder to read than Lamb or Hazlitt, who appreciated the 
purely literary side of their subject so much more ; whether he 
IS the greatest of the three or not, it is impossible to determine 
where all are so great. While they discovered early dramatists 
and set the estimate of Elizabethan literature on a new footing, 
he turned to the apotheosis of the greatest figure of that age 
and rested on that task lus highest claims as a prose- 
writer. Yet, although the best he did in prose is con- 
tained in these fragmentary lectures, the student of his 
prose work may well go on from them to read The 

2 Q 2 
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Friendf the Aids to RefleetioHy the Lay/ Sermons, and the 
Biographia Uteraria. Just as no note in Christa^el or The 
Ancient Mariner can be lightly missed, so in these books 
there arc few sentences which do not contain some judgment 
worthy of meditation, something that, extending our com¬ 
prehension alike of natural and moral beauty, contributes to 
the growth of a catholic taste. It is by no means Coleridge’s 
least distmevion that he was certainly the first English critic 
who sympathised with the literature of all periods, and showed 
himself capable of admiring one school of writers without deny¬ 
ing his appreciation t <^others. 

§ 6. Robert Southey, whose name is traditionally associated 
with those of Wordsworth and Coleridge, was the son of a linen- 
draper in Wine Street, Bristol. This tradesman had 
fhL nnade a genteel marriage; and his wife had a half- 
(1774-1843^ sister who lived in easy circumstances at Bath. 

Southey spent his childhood at this aunt’s house, 
shoving a certain precocity from his earliest years. He made 
the acquaintance of every actor of merit who came to Bristol or 
Bath, and became fixed in his aunt’s persuasion that there was 
only one thing grander than being a great tragic actor, and 
th«*it was to be a great author of tragedies. At fint he went to 
school in a small way at the village of Corston and at Bristol, 
but at fourteen he was sent to Westminster. He 
At JVat- had never received any classical education ; and this 
*0^^. defect, felt seriously at school, was never repaired. 

When he had been at Westminster for four years 
Jie was expelled on account of an article which he had written 
in The Flagellant, a magazine started by himself and his school¬ 
fellow Grosvenor Bedford ; and accordingly, on presenting him¬ 
self for entrance at Christ Church, he was rejected by the dons. 
However, his uncle Herbert Hill, who was British chaplain at 
Lisbon, helped him to enter at Balliol instead. His Oxford 
career was not very brilliant. He made some attempt to read 
the classics, and succeeded in reading Epictetus, took athletic 
exercise, anid began to write ^oan of Arc on the plan of a 
revolutionary epic. Meanwhile he was forming no senemes for 
the future. His religious opinions, which had been kindled by 
the French Revolution, prevented him from taking the obvious 
course of Holy Orders and so assisting his family; and, during 
this period, he was attacked by despondency. In the summer 
of lyiM Coleridge appeared at Oxford and met Southey, whose 
de^air was a little alleviated by the pantisocratic scheme. 
Cfderidge converted him to Unitarianism^ for the time being ; 
and, going down from Oxford without takii^ a dq^ree, he went 
back to Bristol and before very long became engaged 
Edith Fricker. Then came die {unval of 
Coleridge and the discussion of ideal schemes in their 
common lodgings—^ life lasting, as we have seen, till the end of 
i 795 < Unfortunately Southey, although without a fether, was not 
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so free from frmily ties as Coleridge, and had relations to ^ease; 
and his aunt, Miss Tyler, on hearing of his radical schemes, 
would have nothing more to do with him. The bookseller, 
Cottle, who was so excellent a friend to the straggling poets, 
although, by the publication of his Early Recollections (1837), 
he did enough to destroy the closest ties of gratitude, came to 
Southey*^ aid at this point and offered him fifty pounds for Joan 
ofArc^ The offer showed more enthusiasm than experience. 
Southey had already published a small volume of poems (1795) 
and, while he corrected his Oxford epic for publication, he 
lectured on history at Bristol. He was often unable to pay for 
his dinner, and in 1795 was compelled by want to return to his 
mother’s house. In November 179^ his uncle invited him to 
Lisbon. He had no other alternative than to cast 
pantisocracy behmd his back and go; but on the very ohT^^ 
morai^ of his departure he went quietly to St. Mary panurefor 
Redcliffe and was there married to Miss Fricker. 


He went to Portugal bv himself and remained there till 1797. 
The result of his travels was a little book of Letters upon the 
Peninsula and the accumulation of a great deal of knowledge of 
Spanish and Portuguese history. On his return to England he 
entered upon that life of patient literary toil from 
which he never swerved till his health and intellect V*!L!^ ***‘^ 
left him. Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, he became " 
at once the pensionary of a rich friend, Charles Wynn, who 
had been his schoolfellow at Westminster. His pension, how¬ 
ever, he relinquished when he thought that he needed it no 
longer (1806), but received, through Wynn’s influence, an 

S iuvalent pension from the Government. In spite of his 
ents and industry he was constantly on the verge of poverty; 
and his philosophy and optimism were not always proof against 
the difficulties of his position. The additional charge which fell 
on his shoulders after Coleridge had deserted his family over* 
burdened him terribly as years went on. From 1797 to 1803 he 
moved about with his wife, settling for a short time in Wiltshire 
and afterwards in Hampshire, taking his wife to Portugal, and 
returning in 1801 to begin his life at Keswick. In the same year, 
however, he went over to Ireland as secretary to Isaac Coriy, the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was in Bristol during 
1802, when his mother and infant daughter both died. In 1803 
htf went finally to Greta Hall, Keswicl^ which became 
his home for forty years. He had finished Thalaba 
in Portugal and h^ published it in London fi8oi). PuNteahom, 
At Greta Hall he studied chivalric romances, trans¬ 
lated Amadis Gaul (1803) and wrote Modoc (1805). Amadis 
soon received a companion in Palmerin of En/land 
i^ch appeared in the same year with a numoer of other minor 
works, and was followed by the beautiful version of The 
CiroHide of the Cid (1808). The ambitious Cw^se tf Kektma 
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was published in 1810, and at nearly the same time Southey 
brought out the first volume of his History 0/ Brazil (1810-19), 
which was intended to form part of a gigantic history 01 
Portugal. 

The Laureate, Pye, died in 1813, and Southey succeeded to 
his dignity. The Life of Nelson came out in 1813 ; Roderick^ 
the Last of the Goths produced during the next 
Laureate. years later an additional sorrow fell upon 

Change of Southey in the death of his son Herbert. The 
radical convictions of his earlier years had undergone 
in process of time a complete change. He was in¬ 
capable of looking at controversial questions impartiall)r, and 
turned so completely and violently upon his youthful opinions 
that he was by no means a persona grata with liberals and 
dissenters. Some of his enemies had their revenge upon him in 
bringing out a piratical edition of Wat Tyler^ a play of his 
Oxford days. This annoyance roused him to* controversy with 
William Smith, the Nonconformist member for Norwich. During 
this decade of his life he was working for the Quarterfyf for 
which he had begun to write in 1808, at Scott’s instance. His 
contributions were very voluminous, but he made very little 
mark as a critic. In 1820 he received his D.C.L. degree from 
Oxford and published his Life of Wesley ; in 1821 he wrote the 
ridiculous and ill-advised Viuon offudgment ; in 1823 he began to 
publish his History of the Peninsular War^ which was continued 
till 1834.; and in 1824 he supplemented his constant defence of 
the Church of England, which had been the subject of many of 
his Quarterly articles, by The Book of the Church., a very lucid 
if not impartial history. In 1826 he entered Parliament as 
member tor th'c Wiltshire borough of Downton ; but he seems 
to have been elected without his knowledge, and had certainly 
very little taste for representing even so scanty a body of con¬ 
stituents. His daughter Isabel died in the same year. Between 
1829 and 1835 publications were very fre^ent, including 
lives of Bunyan (1830), of Cowper (1833), of the British Admirals 
(1833-40) in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclops^ia, the ballads called All 
for Love and The Pilgrim of Compostella (1829), the Sir Thomas 
More., or Colloquies on Society (1829), which was scourged rather 
heavily by Macaulay in the Edinburgh, and the beginning of 
the misc^am' called The Doctor (1834-7). Peel granted him 
a pension of £300 in 1835, and offered him a baronetcy, which 
/ declined. Two years after this accession of 

gecomtT * fortune a heavy mi^ortune befell him in the death 
of his wife, to whom he had been married for forty- 
aud^aih. years. She had been out of her mind for some 
time before her death. . Her husband’s intellect did not 1 (^ 
survive her; incipient softening of the brain was already setting 
in. In 1839 sought some comfort for his declining years in 
marrying Caroline Bowles, a Hampshire lady only twelve years 
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younger than himself, who, twen^ years before, had been en- 
cour£^ed by Kirke White to submit her poetry to the Laureate^s 
criticism, and had become since then one of his regular 
correspondents. The marriage excited and enfeebled him; and 
from 1839 1^43 he lived in a kind of coma, hardly able to 

recognise any of his family. On March 2i, 1843, he died of a 
chill and consequent fever. He was buried at his parish 
church of Crosthwaite. Memorials were erected to^im there, in 
Bristol Cathedral, and in Westminster Abbey. His widow, who 
had been regarded with aversion by her stepchildren, retired to 
her home at Lymington, where she died in 185^ 

§ 7. When it is remembered that the published writings of 
Southey amount to one hundred and nine volumes, that he con¬ 
tributed to The Annual Review fifty-two articles, to soutiK^s 
The Foreign Quarterly three, and to the Quarterly 
ninety-four, it will be seen that he did a prodigious 
amount of work during his life. The mere work of 
composition was a small part of the labour which these all 
involved; they are all, even to his poems, books of research 
which obliged him to consult numerous volumes for the produc¬ 
tion of one. It is true, generally speaking, that his fame rests 
upon his poetry, and that to many the Southey who wrote the 
Life of Nelson seems nothing more than a distant connection of 
the poet Southey. In both prose and poetry, however, he has 
met with a fate which too often befalls the man who lives by 
literature and reads in order to write. His prose style was 
perfectly smooth and spontaneous ; he wrote English 
with hardly an effort, and takes his place among 
writers of classic prose ; he had learning and the gift 
of accuracy, with the art of making his facts interesting; and 
yet, with the exception of the Life of Nelson, his books rest 
in the limbo of forgotten narratives. It is possible, as it is but 
just, to praise his prose cordially; the appreciation which we 
can give to his poetry must be infinitely more limited. His 
inevitable place beside Wordsworth and Coleridge is a bio¬ 
graphical accident; he is at the opposite pole of poetry. His 
epics are excellent and voluminous narratives ; where, like 
Joan of Arc and Modoc, they are in blank verse, 
they move along easily and mdodiously, and prove 
above everything else that their author had a quick 
ear. In Thalaha there is more imagination; but the unrhymed 
system of metre is a serious annoyance. The Curse of Kehamq 
contains some of the best poetry of all; but it is unfortunately a 
poem which must be read for the sake of its story; and, as the 
story is unreal and tedious, the reader cannot trust to this fatal 
point dappui. Both these Oriental poems contain imagination, 
whose place is too often taken by erudition. Learned detail, 
which happens at the same time to be correct, is a terrible snare 
to the young; and Thalaba and Kehama, if discovered by the 
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schoolboy, interest and enchant him. Macaulay, among the 
liberal items of knowledp;e with which he supplied the “ imirth- 
fbrm schoolboy,” gave him credit for an acquaintance with the 
Domdaniel cavern. This intimacy, when begun so early, is 
closer than it will again be found in after-life. Arabian heroes 
like Thalaba who fight with terrible enchanters, Indian families 
surrounded, as in The Curse of Kehama^ by the supernatural 
spells of pn jntricate m^hology, Welshmen like Madoc who 
visit Mexico in the twelfth century, even the Gothic Roderick 
in the iiudst of his crimes and punishment, need something 
more than correct detail to make their appeal to the older 
student. The quality which is wanting in all Southey’s more 
ambitious work is the essential quality of poetry; and it was 
precisely his freedom firom this necessary equipment of the poet 
that made him so good a prose writer. The percentage of people 
who read Southey’s poetry at all is very small. Everybody has 
heard of Blenheim^ if only through the medium of a book of 
selections, and most people who have read Byron’s Vision of 
judgment know that Southey beatified the memopr of Geoijge III 
in indifferent hexameters and a style of adulation of which no 
other Laureate, however imbecile, had been guil^. The decline 
of a poet who never commanded great popularity is only to be 
expected. Coleridge said of The Curse of Kehama that it was 
a work of great tment, but not of much genius ”; and this is the 
exact explanation of its author’s later obscurity. On the other 
c ttnsi hand, this great talent was quite enough for the Life 
Mw^kis of Nelson. That admirable little book, the model of 
poeiwyand biography where it assumes the form of narrative, 
has become a national possession which no more 
critical life of the great hero can supersede. The History of 
Brazil is seldom consulted, while the History of the Peninsular 
War is superfluous beside Napier’s; the Life of Wesley and 
The Book of the Church have a controversial bitterness which 
sits ill on them, and has destroyed their reputation, but they are 
both masterpieces of their kind; while in The Doctor'zxA the 
Table-Talk we catch the vigorous reflection of Soudiey’s mind 
kervieeoi scholarly humour. However, if the stigma of 

inferiority must rest upon Southey, if his name 
ia survives chiefly because he was the friend of Words- 
iterature. jj ^ jjjg brothcT-in-law of Coleridge, if it is a 

name which^has the doubtful honour of being nniverssdly known 
^hile its legitimate claim to reputation is generally forgotten, it 
must be remembered that Southey did a quiet service to we 
romantic movement, not merely in his minor poems—occasional 
lyrics like My da]^ among the Dead are passed ”-^but in his 
study and translation of the medieval romances. AmadU of 
Gaul and Palmerin of England find, it may be, a scanty 
public and a sympathy not much greater than they found ftom 
Don Quixote’s housekeeper and the curate; but they wem 
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definite and valuable contributions to that enlaigement of 
medieval scholarship which was going on in England at this 
time; and the ChrotHcle of the Ctd^ while there are very few 
translations as good, is one of those books which, like Scott’s 
Border Minstrel^ and ^Lamb’s Dramatic Poets^ are the classic 
monuments of the sound learning that attended on the spread 
of the romantic movement and increased its magic influence by 
their scholarly testimony. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 

THE POF/IS OK THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. 

II. BYRON, SHKLLKY, KEATS, ETC. 

§ I. Life of Lord Uykon. § 2. Hj& early work: its popularity and revolu¬ 
tionary influeiicr. § 3. Byron’s satires: English Sards \ Beppo\ The 
Vision of Judgment ; Don Juan. § 4. IBs dramas. Summary of 
characteristics. § 5. Percy Rysshe Shem.ey: his life. § 6. His 
lyric genius ; influence of scholarship on his work ; methods of appre¬ 
ciating Shdiey. § 7. John Keats. Life. § 8. Contrast with Shelley; 
peculiar character of Keats' poetry ; its place in the pedigree of verse. 
9 g. Life of Thomas Moore. § la Classification of his poetry. § xi. 
Saml/'rt. Rogers and Thomas Campbku- Unprogressive character 
of their work. 

$ I. Even in our own day, when the general knowledge of 
English literature is so much wider than it ever has been, there 
survives in the rest of Europe a tradition that Byron 
Bvkon greatest poet of the romantic movement. 

(1788-1824). It is well known that his sudden popularity effaced 
Scott's claims to this reputation and lasted, in spite 
of scandal, until his death; that his romantic life, his wild 
adventures, and his gallant self-sacrifice in the cause of Greek 
independence, have given his poetry additional glory ; and that 
his influence upon the Continent is still almost as^great as it 
was half a century and more ago. George Gordon Noel, 
sixth Lord Byron, was bom in Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, on January 22, 1788. His father, a nephew 
of the fifth Lord, Avas an army captain and an 
ckUdhood. unprincipled profligate, who had married a Scotch 
heiress, Catherine Gordon of Gicht. This lady. 
Captain B]^ron’s second wife, was the mother of the poet. Hot 
temper was passionate and uncontrolled, her caprices so violent 
and sudden as to reach the limit of insanity; wnen she lost her 
temper she railed like a fishwife and chased her son, whom 
she had been caressing a moment before, round the room ; she 
addressed him on one occasion as a ** lame beast,” and, in a 
quarrel, threw the poker and tongs at him. Her death was 
eventually caused by her rage at an upholsterer’s bill. It is 
obvious that Byron’s early surroundings were of a very un¬ 
fortunate kind. His father bad ^ssipated ^ fortune which 
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Miss Gordon had brought him, and she was obliged to retire 
to a lodging in Aberdeen, where she maintained herself and her 
son on an income of 150, Thus Byron was left entirely to her 
control. He inherited from her an almost morbid susceptibility, 
which was aggravated by her alternate fondling and abuse; and 
it seems that, during the first ten years of his life, the only 
antidote to his mother’s hysterical mismanagement was supplied 
bjr his nurse. May Gray. His beauty as a boy was Remarkable ; 
his head with its curly hair and magpiificent profile was one 
which sculptors loved to model; but, from his birth, he had a 
serious meilformation in one of his feet which precluded him 
from walking any distance, and, although he managed to con¬ 
ceal it from obvious notice, enormously increased his painfnl 
self-consciousness. During these years he went to school at 
Aberdeen, first with a private tutor, afterwards at the grammar 
school of the city. His father died at Valenciennes in 1791, not 
without suspicion of suicide; his cousin, the heir to the Byron 
peerage, died in 1794, leaving him the succession. In 1798 the 
death of the “wicked Lord Byron” brought him 
the title and the family mansion at Newstcad. He . 

became a ward in chancery and was placed under hamsfure, 
the guardianship of Lord Carlisle. Newstead was 
in a dilapidated condition and the property was ^cmMbndge. 
heavily encumbered. Mrs. Byron accordingly went 
to live in Nottingham and engaged a private tutor for her son, 
whom she sent in the next year to a school at Dulwich. 
Eventually, in 1801, he went to Harrow and stayed there for 
four years. Although recourse to quacks and physicians bad 
made his foot worse instead of better, he distingpiishcd himself 
in athletic exercises, played cricket against Eton, and learned 
to swim. His revolutionary spirit was shown in the childish 
mutiny in which he took part after the election of Dr. Butler to 
the head-mastership. His friendships were violent and romantic, 
and he had declared his love for three of his cousins before 
he left Harrow. For one of them, Anne Chaworth, who 
was married in 1805 to a Nottinghamshire squire called Musters, 
he retained a somewhat factitious affection, but the lady seems 
never to have returned his passion. This affaire de casttr went 
on during his holidays in Nottinghamshire, spent sometimes 
at Newstcad, which had been taken for the time by Lord Grey 
de Ruthin, and, from 1804 to 1807, at the charming country 
town of Southwell. Burgage Manor, on the slopes which 
overlook the town, became his home for three years. He 
made a number of friends, but did not mix very much in the 
county society, preferring the company of Bechcr, one of the 
priest-vicars of Southwell Minster, and of a young medical 
student named Pigot, for whose sister he conceived a desultory 
fancy. Meanwhile he had left Harrow—which he had hatea 
at first—with great regret, and had gone up to Trinity Collage, 
Cambridge. Here he m^e his mark as an eccentric, formed 
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several friendships, including his lifelong association with John 
Cam Hobhouse, a^rwards ^rd Broughton, and distinguished 
himself by posing as an atheist and by several juvenile freaks. 
His first volume of poetry was published a Newark book¬ 
seller named Ridge, in 1806. Becher criticised one of the 
pieces unfavourably. Byron recalled and burned all the copies 
of the edition on which he could lay his hands, and set to work 
at a revisi'>n> An intermediate edition appeared early in 1807; 
but, in its final form, published in the summer, the book was 
called Hours of Idleness and bore its author’s name. 

This little book of autobiographical verses— (or the most part 
reminiscences of Nottinghamshire, Harrow, and Cambridge— 
•* Hour* of poetical value, but was no worse than the 

juvenile productions of most poets. However, The 
and Edinburgh Review^ probably attracted to the work of 

tit tofuei. destruction by the writer’s rank, published a scathing 
criticism of the book. The critic was almost certainly Brougham, 
who was then studying for the English bar in London. While 
the judgment of the Edinburgh was ^quite correct in essentials, 
its incidental violence was unpardonable, and the personal injuiy 
which it inflicted upon Byron had a lasting result on his 
character. This was in January', 1808. In the same year he 
took his Master’s degree at Cambridge and went to live at 
Newstead, vaunting his cynicism and scandalising the county- 
side by his house-parties of college friends and by puerile 
oi::gics which obtained a reputation more serious than the fact. 
His misanthropy ivas increased by the coldness with which, 
on coming of age, he was received in the House of Lords. His 
guardian. Lord Carlisle, shrank from introducing him, and he was 
accompanied to the House only by an obscure ramily connection 
named Dallas, who was a would-be poet. This accumula¬ 
tion of circumstances made him an Ishmael. In 
March, 1809, appeared his very clever satire, English 
Bardv and Scotch Reviewers^ a hybrid imitation of 
Juven^ and Pope, in which he attacked not only his 
guardian and his vritical aggressors, but almost all 
the literary men of the day, including the generous Scott. 

In July the young satirist, accompanied by Hobhouse, went 
on his travels, and remained abroad for almost exactly two 
years. He visited Portugal and Spain, sailed from 
Tn^t Gibraltar to Malta, where he met Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
QmMunt. Florence of Childe Hearold, and then, landing at 

Pievesa in September, spent the autumn and early 
winter in wandering through Acamania and the Morea. He 
arrived at Athens on Christmas Eve and remained there for 
three months in the house of Madame Maori, whose daughter 
Theresa inspired the fomous Maid of Athens, In March, 1810, 
he left Athens for the Troad; on May 3 he fcrfbrmed his 
fomous achievement of swimming the Hellespont $ from May 14 
to July 14 he was at Constantinople; and tln^ ato atemporaiy 
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visit to Athens, he made another jotimey in the Morea and 
caught a fever at^ Patras. The winter found him once more at 
Athens, installed in the Capuchin convent, writing two more 
satires in Pope’s couplet— Hints from Horace and The Curse of 
Minerva (1812)—and beginning Childe Harold. Finally, he 
revisited Malta and came back to England. His mother died 
in August. In October he took rooms in St. James’ Street, and 
in March and April, 1812, made his two speeches in the House 
of Lords. But mready, in Februazy, Murray had published the 
first two cantos of Childe HaroltPs Pilgrimage^ an 
account of Byron’s own foreign travels; and the 
fashionable world, feeling their sentimental attraction, ^Sia). 
had begun to court its new idol. From 1812 to 1816 
he was certainly what he called himself in Don Juan^ ^ 

“ the grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme ”; he had the 
entry of every drawing-room, and all the ladies who set the 
mode ran after him. The passion which Lady Caroline Lamb, 
wife of the future Lord Melbourne, felt for him was on his si^e 
little more than a violent flirtation; the lady, however, never 
recovered from it, and his last unfeeling letter to her seems to 
have deranged a naturally weak mind. Childe Harold was 
followed ve^ rapidly by the famous series of romantic talcs 
in verse. The Giaottr^ dedicated to Rogers, was 
published in May 1813, simultaneously with Rokeby^ i^aniu 
and inflicted the fetal blow on Scott’s popularity as ta/e* m 
a poet. In December The Bride of Abydos followed, g, 

and immediately after (January, 1814) came The * ’ 

Corsair. This last book was dedicated to Moore, who had 
begun his acquaintance with a challenge to Byron and had 
afterwards become his warmest friend. In the preface Byron 
spoke of The Corsair as the last of his poems for some years ; 
but in August he brought .out a further tale, Lara, which was 
published m one volume with Rogers’ Ja^cline. In January, 
1815, the Hebrew Melodies appeared with music by Braham 
and Nathan ; a year later The Siege of Corinth, not the least 
powerful of these fervent torrents of narrative, was published 
with a dedication to Hobhouse; and in Febnihry, 1816, this 
was followed by Parisina, dedicated to his Cambridge fnend, 
Scrope Berdmore Davies. It should be kept in mind that 
during this epoch of brilliant productiveness, Byron, in spite of 
his follies and vanity, had lost that tone of bitter cynicism which 
he had affected at Newstead. His early friends had died, one 
s^er another, in 1811, and those who were left w«re his wisest 
counsellors. He bad repented long before of his indiscriminate 
rancour in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. In 1815 he 
met Bcott, whom he had attacked so unreasonably, at Munay's, 
and each poet was attracted ly the other. Byron’s admiration 
of Scott IS Shown by the inscription, “To the monarch of 
Pa rnassu s " written m Scott’s presentation copy of The 
frfeawr—the poem, oddly enough, that killed Rtmy, He met 
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Wordsworth much about the same time, and seems to hare 
looked on him then with great respect, although his normal 
attitude, both before and after, was quite the reverse. 

But Byron had already taken the most fatal step of his life. 
From 1812 to 1814 he entertained a lukewarm admiration for 
Anne Isabella Milhankc, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke (afterwards Noel), a young lady of con- 
s^eqwHt siderable beauty and expectations, but of a tempera- 
uHhapptness. ment Utterly different from his own. In the autumn 
of 1814 he made her a sudden proposal by letter, and was 
accepted. They were married m January, 1815, at Seaham, near 
Sunderland, spent their honeymoon at Halnaby, in the same 
neighbourhood, and settled down to married life at 13 Piccadilly 
Terrace. Byron’s life was certainly very extravagant. In the 
couise of the year the bailiffs were in the house nine times, 
and he had to sell his library ; while, with a false delicacy, he 
declined to accept the copyrights of his poems or gave them 
away to his poorer friends. This was enough to annoy his wife; 
and her Calvinistic prejudices were further shocked by his 
attachment to the theatre and the society of the green-room. 
Their daughter, Augusta Ada (afterwards Lady Lovelace), was 
born in December, 1815. Less than three months later, Lady 
Byron had left her husband, accusing him of insanity and 
casting mysterious imputations on his character. There is no 
need to say anything more of this unhappy episode, save that it 
brought about Byron’s social ruin and led him into those fatal 
irregulaurities which, in spite of rumour, he seems to have avoided 
previously. His Domestic Pieces^ written at this time, and 
consisting partly of sentimental poetry, partly of addresses to 
his half-sister Mrs. Leigh, to whom he was passionately devoted, 
and partly of ill-humoured satire, are a lamentable instance of 
his vanity and bad taste. In the absence of any proof against 
him we can sympathise with him; but his lack of dignity 
and his utter incapacity for appreciating the fitness of things 
are faults which no sympathy can lead us to forget. 

On April 24, 1816, he left England for ever, and travelled 
through Belgium to Geneva, where he met the Shelleys. The 
c(Hnpanion of their wanderings, Jane (or, as she 
callM herself, Claire) Clairmont, was with them. 
She had already fallen in love with Byron, and, in 
the expectation of seeing him, had pressed her unsuspecting 
friends to move to Geneva. Her illegitimate child, AUegra, was 
bom after her return to England in January, 1817, Byron by 
that time being thoroughly weary of her and she of him. The 
disposal of the child became, for the next five years, a fruitful 
source of anxiety and strife until its death in 1822, It was 
during this residence with the Shelleys at Geneva that Mrs. 
Shelle]^ wrote Frankenstein and Byron produced part of The 
Vamjbire, an unfinished and worthless tale of terror. However, 
this life came to an end, not without some disgust on both sides, 
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caused by the Clairmont episode. The Shelleys went back to 
England at the end of the summer of 1816, and Byron in the 
autumn took up his abode at Venice, renting a house at La Mira, 
and occupying the Palazzo Mocenigo in the city. 

His life at Venice was aimless and debased. He 
was guilty of all the follies for which he had been 
blamed without reason at Newstead; he began to lose his 
beau^, and became &t and sensual. Nevertheless, his literar>' 
activity was not abated. In 1816, while at Geneva, he pub¬ 
lished the third canto of Childe Harold and The Prisoner oj 
Chilian \ his poems of 1817 were and The Lament of 

Tasso in 1818 he finished Childe Harold with the fourth and 
best canto; in 1819 he produced BeppOy the clever foretaste Af 
Don JuaHy and, two months later, the first two cantos of Don 
yuan itself, which was brought to an incomplete finish, not 
without ihtermissions, in 1824. It was in April, 

1819, that, at an evening party in Venice, he met 
Teresa delle Gambe, Countess Guiccioli, a girl of CauHtess 
seventeen, who came of a noble Kavennese family, 
and had been married to a man much older than herself. There 
was- a mutual attraction on both sides, ending in a companion¬ 
ship which, apart from its disagreeable external features and the 
internal history of the relations between Byron and the Count, 
was not altogether ignoble. This intimacy lasted with few 
breaks till Byron’s departure for Greece. The Countess’ mar¬ 
riage was dissolved by the Pope in 1820, and she went to live 
with Byron. In the meantime he had added to Don yuan 
(which, on the Countess’ entreaty, he had temporarily aban¬ 
doned), and had written Mazeppa (1819), and most of his 
dramas. Marino FalierOy Sardanapalusy dedicated to Goethe; 
The Two Foscariy and Cahiy dedicated to Scott, were all 
published in 1821. In 1821, too, appeared The Propheey oJ 
DantOy written two years before and prefaced by a sonnet to 
the Countess. After his final separation from her, when her 
brothers accompanied him to Greece, she still cherished his 
memory, and, long years after, made a pilgrimage to Cam¬ 
bridge and visited his rooms in Trinity. There can be no doubt 
that her influence did much to redeem him firom the profligacy 
into which he had fallen at Venice. She was married a second 
time to the Marquis de Boissy, and died in 1873. 

Byron occupied a house at Pisa in 1821, which he filled with 
an extraordinary collection of animals, birds, and curiosities. 
From October 1821 to April 1822 he enjoy^ the 
constant society of Shelley, then at the height of his 
lyric splendour, and other friends. The practical 
result of these meetings was the determination ^ 
to found a miper called The LibertUy and to bring out Leigh 
Hunt as editor. This project actually came to pass. Early 
in 1822 Hunt and his family were shipped out to Italy and 
set themselves down in Byron’s house. The Liberal was not a 
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brilliant success; it lasted for only^ four numbers. Byron’s con¬ 
tributions were, however, most brilliant, including Hemfen am/ 
Earthy the translation of the first canto of Morgaute Mt^giore. 
the satire called The Blues, the lines To my Gratidmothu^s 
Review, and, chief of all, The Vision of Judgment, in which he 
satirised Southey’s laureate adulation very, cruelly, but not 
unjustly. Murray had received the ms., but had hesitated to 
publish i^, and had willingly transferred it to Hunt. Two 
important events happen^ in 1822; Byron’s illegitimate 
daughter, Allegra, died in April, and in July Shelley was 
drowned in the Gulf, of Spezzia. The same summer Byron 
left Pisa, where nis servant had stabbed an hussar 
and so made the place too hot to hold him, and 
proceeded by carriage with the Countess, all his 
appurtenances, and his menagerie, to Leghorn, and 
thence to Genoa. The Hunts, who were still living with him, 
travelled in his yacht; but the partnership was almost immedi¬ 
ately dissolved, now that Shelley was no longer alive. At Genoa 
he lived for a short time, associating with the Blessingtons and 
Count d’Orsay, and while here he wrote his last narrative poem. 
The Island. His work at Pisa had included his two last plays, 
Werner (1822), and The Deformed Transformed (1824), and, of 
course, the ever-present Don Juan. But the final act of this 
strange drama was at hand. His ardour for Greece and his 
strong revolutionary spirit led him, on the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence, to seek a more active life than his 
sluggish existence by the Mediterranean. A Greek committee 
had been formed to aid the insurgents; he was elected a 
member, gave ;^io,ooo to the cause, and set sail 
for the Ionian Islands. From August to December, 
and death 1823, he was at Cephalonia, where there were projects 

fQ]. makmg him the king of the island. In 
' Christmas week he crossed to the mainland and 
joined a party of insurgents at Missolonghi, near the mouth of 
the Gulf of Patras. The place was fever-stricken, things were 
in a state of confusion, die buliotes whom he commanded were 
in a perpetual condition of mutiny, and were hardly restrained 
by his influence. In February a regiment of English working 
men reinforced the garrison, hut there was no principle of co¬ 
operation ; and, while nothing was done, Byron, whose fever at 
Patras during his early trav^ had left his constitution exposed 
to such attacks, was sickening of malari^ He was prostrate 
with fever as the spring advanced, and died on April 19,1824, 
amid the lamentations of the Greek patriots and to the universal 
sorrow pf Europe. His body was taken to England and 
buried in the fanrny vault at Hucknall Torkard, near Newstead. 
It is said that ms former admirer, Lady Caroline^ Lamb, 
accidmtally met the procession which carried him to his tomb, 
and that her mind, unbilled by the affair whose event bad 
given some point to her rambUng novel, GleuanwH (iSib), gave 
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way under the shock with fatal results. The statue of Byron 
which, some ycsirs after, was ordered by public subscription and 
executed by Thorwaldsen, was refused by two deans of West¬ 
minster, and was eventually placed* in the library at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by Dr. Whewell. Lady Byron survived 
her husband for many years, and died at Brighton in i860; their 
daughter Ada married Lord Lovelace, and died in 1852. It is 
said that on his deathbed Byron sent affectionate 4 nessages to 
both, and it is certainly probable that, whatever his irregularities 
may have been after 1816, they were immensely ampavated by 
a sense of injury. His character, with all its impulsiveness and 
want of order, was not the character of a bad man, but of ^ 
good man who had been spoiled by capricious training and un¬ 
fortunate circumstances; and the great catastrophe of his life 
was caused, it seems probable, by a defect of self-control rather 
than by any more serious and culpable cause. 

§ 2. In taking Byron’s work into account, its contemporary 
popularity and immense influence in Europe must be remem¬ 
bered. One may honestly doubt whether popular 
favour is any testimony to the real greatness of a 
poet; and there is certainly no shadow of doubt that the 
quality which Europe saw pre-eminent in Byron was 
not merely histrionic, but somewhat vulgarly melo- 
dramatic. He attracted attention by; Childe Harold ; 
he maintained his position by a series of romantic tales which 
all have the same theme of passionate, unreflecting love, the 
same tricks of manner, the same emotional and sentimental 
appeal, the same heroine, and the same hero. In Childe 
Harold he drew his own portrait with that frank impulse of 
self-revelation to which he yielded easily on every occasion ; he 
represented himself as a confirmed cynic before his time, and as 
an enemy to society who nevertheless is capable of sentimental 
reflection and indulges freely in his capacity. This character 
was developed throughout the succeeding poems until the 
Byronic hero became an established literary fact. The elements 
of his character were meagre and uimatural, but he was set 
before the world with such force and intensity, and placed among 
surroundings so brilliant that Byron’s readers lost sight of his 
obvious contradictions and worshipped him with pity and s)|rm- 
path);. To-day we are so thoroughly accustomed to theatrical 
pose in literature that we can surve)r his sombre scowling figure 
and listen to his insincere rejection of God and man with 
eq|uanimity ; but in the first quarter of the ninctcoath century 
this fallen angel received compassionate credit for his virtues 
and shortcomings, and, even now, juvenile readers, to whom 
Wordsworth is dull and Shelley unmtelligible, believe in him 
and in his complemoit, the duU, sensuous, devoted woman of 
Ae East. Nevertheless it is not wonderful that these loosely 
rhymed tales, with their moments of exaltation and^ their slips 
into bathos, eclipsed everything else for the time beii^. Scott 
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had written romances in verse with a wonderful variety of 
movement and incident, but with no pretence to character¬ 
drawing beyond a series of bold and superficial 
outlines. Byroh came forward with a similar set of 
romances modelled partly upon Scott and partly, 
like Scott’s own poems, upon Ckristabelf but fill^ 
with a spirit which simply put outward form out of 
the question. The novelty of scenery, the strange¬ 
ness of an Eastern story, the attitudes of the heroes, may have 
been the superficial cause which made these tales the one thing 
needful to the age; \ fit below these was the enduring existence 
of an originality, a passionate, individual life, which inflamed 
and still inflame the reader, even against his better judgment. 
Critics—and even great critics—of late years, judging Byron 
by his chaotic construction and sometimes execrable style, 
have done their best to belittle him and assure the world that 
his poetry is bad prose concealed beneath faulty rhyme. The 
importance of form and style and their fortunate prominence 
in recent poetry have done much to alter the critic’s point of 
view ; and there is a certain amount of justification for the 
harshness of the judgment. But no serious student of literature 
can neglect the fact that this white-hot river of words, so care¬ 
less of obstacles and so irregular in its course, sends out from 
its heat and impetuosity a voice that still deafens us to the 
murmur of more tranquil streams, that its brightness of rushing 
water blinds us to its lawless progress through its uneasy 
channel. This is the impression which Byron’s contemporaries 
derived from Childe Harold^ 6rom The Corsair and Lara^ and 
from all the rest; it is an impression which still strikes us in 
these poems, and, above'all, in The Sie^e of Corinth^ with its 
unrestrained force of description ; and it is an impression which 
proves, in its universality, tnat Byron’s poetry, if not faultless, is 

S eat. His influence springs, then, from two causes : externally 
>m an uncontrolled volume of sound and efifect of brilliance 
which, by themselves, might not count for much; more deeply 
and intimately, from the spirit of revolution which 
fiea^Ue Proclaims itself in these accidents. Byron’s monopoly 
of rJv^ur of admiration during his lifetime and for years aner- 

^ matter of taste; it was at 
,once the symbol and a principal cause of mi entire 
cliange in public opinion. Byron was in no sense 
the father of the romantic movement—^it is curious to notice 
froip time to time how his own appreciatitms were formed by 
eighteenth-century modefis. He cannot be said to have popu¬ 
larised it so endunogly as Scott, although in this respect he 
was certainly Scott’s ally. His influence on poets was em- 
phatical^ not that of Coleridge or Keats or Shelley. But, to 
use an madequate term, he was the great political force oi 
the movement; his name stood for the destruction of old ideals 
and Endowed forth the formation new. The Byronic hero 
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gloomed and sulk^ amid the ruins of an old world, vaguely 
seekina for something better. Obviously Byron, in his work of 
annihilation, presents no new constructive theory, bat remained 
the discontented prophet of a chaotic future. His method of 
demolition was headlong and thoughtless. He was a petulant 
iconoclast who did not care where his blows fell. But his in¬ 
fluence was profoundly felt. In England, the change of thought 
in which he had activel^r participated led to such ml^asures as the 
repeal of Roman Catholic disabilities and the Reform Bill of 1833. 
Abroad, his influence was a revival of the influence of Rousseau. 
His patriotism and love of liberty, apart from any narrow con¬ 
siderations of geography, his warm sentimentality, his attitudes 
and affectations, made their mark in literature and politics alike. 
The post-Napoleonic history of France, with its melodramatic 
heroes, their sudden popularity and sudden fall, reads like the 
work of Byron’s imagination; while in foreign literature two 
great poets at least—Alfred dc Musset and Heine—combined 
with a greater sense of artistic form a dominant and incurable 
Byronism of manner. 

§ 3. These early poems are the nucleus of Byron’s work and 
the chief cause of his influence. However, the best of his 
genius is to be found in his satirical poems. From ^ 

Its crude but brilliant beginning in English Bards sm^/: 
and Scotch Reviewers to its mature culmination in 
Don Juan, his satiric humour grew and improved. 

The Byronic hero is eminently sardonic, but is far too exclusively 
occupied with himself to be humorous. On the other hand, 
when Byron forgot his identity with Childe Harold and the 
spirit of sclf-complacent pessimism, he became frankly amusing 
in spite of the bitterness of his humour. English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers is a savage attack which brought repentance 
in its train ; but it exists as a comic guide to the Uterature of the 
time, and its imustice and ferocity arc not those of a man who 
has lost hope ovhimself and seeks refuge in mere spite. Some 
of the earher satires—the Hints from Horace and The Waite, 
for instance—are feeble and pointless; but in Befpo and The 
Vision of Judgment there is an amazing clearness ^ 
and directness. Bepfo is a light satire on Italian 
society, describing an intrigue in Venice with the 
insight and knowledge into Venetian manners which 
ByroA had rained during his residence there. Tl^ 

Vision ^ Juc^ment, on the •other hand, which is 
one of lion’s finest achievements in any line, is unmercifiil 
enough if we lopk at it from the point of view in wnich any attack 
on the goierous and devoted Sirathey is unjust and cruel But 
Southey had been the flrat to attack, from his Tory standpoint, 
what he considered to be Byron’s immorality. He had, more¬ 
over, written kn execrably bad and grote^uely profane poen^ 
and, on both these counts, deserved castigation; while his transi¬ 
tion from Liberalism to the Lauxeateuip natnrally provoked 
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Byron’s anger. In any case, The Vision of Judgment remains 
one of the great satires of the world. 

The ottava rima was again used, and Southey was again 
addressed with scanty compliment in Don Juan^ the longest 
and most characteristic of Byron’s poems, and cer- 
™®st remarlmble productions sym- 
^ ^' bolical of that age of revolution and scepticism. 
The metre hi which the whole work is written was borrowed 
freely from Italian sources, particularly from the serio-comic 
writers who followed the lead of Ariosto. The outline of the 
sto^ is the old Spanish legend of Don Juan de Tenorio, on 
which, among other works, were founded Moli^re’s Festin le 
Pierre and the Don Giovanni of Mozart. Taking the atheist 
and voluptuary as his fundamental idea, Byron carried his hero 
through various adventures, serious and comic, and, unfettered 
1 :^ any necessities of time and place, gave the rein to his un- 
rivall^ power of description. Don Juan is a young Spanish 
hidalgo whose education is described with strong satiric power 
and with frequent and bitter personal allusions to those against 
whom Byron had a grudge. Being detected in a scandalous 
intrigue with a married woman, he is obliged to leave Spain, 
embarks on board a ship which is wrecked in the Greek archi¬ 
pelago, and is thrown, the only survivor, exhausted and almost 
dying, upon one of the smaller Cyclades. Here he is cherished 
and sheltered by Haidee, the lovely and half-savage daughter 
t>f the master of the isle, Lambro, who is absent on a piratical 
expedition. Haidee and Juan are married; but in the midst of 
the wedding festivities Lambro returns, Juan is overpowered, 
wounded, and put on board the pirate’s vessel to be carried 
to Constantinople, and Haidee soon afterwards dies of grief 
and despmr. Juan is exposed for sale in the slave-market 
at Stamboul, attracts the notice of the favourite Sultana 
Gull^az, who buys him and introduces him, disguised as an 
odalisque, into the harem. He, however, refuses her love, and 
escapes from Constantinople in company \inth an English¬ 
man named Johnson whom he has met in slavery. He then 
arrives at Ismail, which is being besieged by Suwarow and the 
Russian army. The description of the siege and capture, taken 
from official sources, are carried through two cantos and are 
reproduced with an astonishing fidelity to life. Tuan, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in the assault, is chosen to carry the bulletin 
td victory .to the Empress Catherine. At the Court of St 
Petersbn^ ^uan becomes the Tsaritsa’s lover and favourite, 
but hb Malth gives way and he is sent on a diplomatic mission 
to Ei^land. Here we have a very minute and sarcastic account 

English aristocratic society; bu^Justus Don Juan is in sight 
of a new intrigue, the poem breaks on. In this imperfect state it 
consists of sixteen cantos, and there is np reason why it should 
not have bem. indefinitely extended. Byron himsett intended 
to bring his hero’s adventures to a regular termination; but so 
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desultory a series of adventwes has no real coherency. The 
actual merit of this extraordinary poem lies in its plethora of 
witty allusion and sarcastic reflection, and, above all, in the 
constant passage from the loftiest and most tender tone of 
poetry to the most familiar and mocking style. These transi¬ 
tions are incessant, and the artifice of such sudden change of 
sentiment, at first dazzling and enchanting the reader, ultimately 
wearies him. The tone of morality is low and selfish throughout, 
and everything, whether good or bad, is made the subject of a 
sneer ; yet this cynicism of tone perpetually finds its contrast in 
the warmest outbursts of feeling and most admirable descriptions 
of nature. In spite of much vulgar and superficial flippaiycy 
Don yuan contains an immense quantity of profound and 
melancholy satire, and here and there we discover a power, 
picturesqueness, and pathos which may find their parallel in 
other works but can be surpassed nowh^e. 

§ 4, Byron’s dramatic works are in many respects the anti¬ 
thesis to our expectations. In form they are cold and severe, 
and their model is Alficri rather than Shakespeare, syroris 
They have little or no intrigue and are destitute of dramatic 
powerful passion ; on the other hand they are full of 
intense sentiment. The best of them are Cain and 
Manfred^ neither of which are properly speaking 
dramas, but rather an arrangement of dramatic 
soliloquies following the form of Goethe’s Faust. In Cain 
we see the full expression of Byron’s scepticism; in both 
we recognise the tone of half-melancholy, half-mocking mis¬ 
anthropy which colours so much of his work and combines a 

g artial sincerity with the desire for effect; and in both there is 
ill evidence of that revolutionary spirit whose incarnation 
Bvron was. Manfred^ consisting of the incoherent communings 
of the hero, and depending very largely on supernatural 
machinery, has a strong likeness to Faust and a certain poetic 
splendour which approaches to the dramatic pathos of Cain; 
but in neither of these sceptical dramas did the poet write with 
entire sincerity. His attitude towards religion was an indiffer¬ 
ence which he never conquered ; and, although at one period of 
his life he must have been under Shelley’s influence, he never 
adopted the violent anti-religious tone which characterised his 
friend’s writing. Apart from Cain and Manfred it must be 
confessed that Byron’s dramas are dull. He had admirable 
subjects in his Venetian tragedies, Marino Faliero 
and. The Two Foscari\ but it is only necessary to dmmM. 
form a judgment upon them by comparing them with “ 
a fine effort of rhetorical tragedy like Otway’s Venice ^*"**^‘ 
Preserved. Wc might reasonably expect something of the 
same kind from $0 doquent and versatile a poet; but there is 
no variety in his characters, and the interest is concentrated 
upon the obstinate harping of the principal persons on one 
tqpic^heir own wrongs and humiliations. This is undeniably 
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impressive, and gives us the chance of hearing noble tirades and 
soliloquies ; but a play constructed on this principle has abso¬ 
lutely no dramatic interest, since it allows of no mutual action 
and reaction of character; and it is not astonishing to learn 
that the production of Marino Faliero at Covent Garaen was a 
failure. In Sardanapaius, again, the epoch is too remote; our 
knowledge of Assyrian life is too small and shadowy to give 
the play ary ieality. The beautiful character of Myrrha is an 
anachronism and impossibility, and the antithetic contrast 
between Sardanapalus’ effeminacy and sudden heroism belongs 
rather to satire and mo^al disquisition than to tragedy. 7ne 
Deformed Tramformed was casually borrowed from German 
sources and from Scott’s Black Dwarf while Werner was 
taken bodily from the German’s story in Miss Lee’s Canterbury 
Tales. It retained possession of the stage for a long time, 
because, like Sardanapalus, it gave a good opportunity for 
stage decoration and declamation ; but Byron’s share in it was 
little more than the cutting up of Miss Lee’s prose into tolerably 
regular but often very indifferent lines. 

In summing up Boon’s work it is ^afe to say that his dramas 
exist merely because they are in the same book as his poems. 
Smuma Cain and Manfred, it is true, have a more indepen- 
D^ojmtnt dent life, but one is at liberty to doubt whether they 
of Byron's arc much read. Byron made his fame by Childe 
gemus. Harold. His claims to an European reputation were 
developed through the succeeding romances, until the author of 
The Giaour and The Corsair had planted himself in the eye 
of the world, a sinister and attractive figure. But to our day 
Byron is pre-eminently the author of Don fuan. None of his 
poems has been more univei sally read and studied ; not one of 
them reflects his peculiarities of character so thoroughly. Childe 
Harold is a poem passage after passage of which may be 
recalled with pleasure ; but, at the best, it is not first-rate, 
and its effect is produced by its showiness and artificiality. 
The growth of power from this theatrical poem of travel to the 
incomparable miscellany in >\hich Byron gave himself so 
quaintly and unreservedly to the world needs no demonstration; 
out it must be remembe^ that Byron’s fame was made before 
any part of Don Juan had been published, that the distinctively 
B^nic tenets—or rather negations—were already familiar and 
admired. Since those days Byronic criticism has had its 
fluctuations, and th»e has been a time at which the name of 
Byron became practically obsolete. Nevertheless like all great 
poets, he ^s not been thrust out of his own; and, if his immense 
and meteoric popularity was succeeded by a flat season of 
oblivion, after nearly eighty years, it may be believed, he has 
come to be reckoned in nis proper place amid the great spirits 
who set the law to our literature at the opening of its most 
prolific century. 

^ f 5. In certain points there is a strong simiUtrity between the 
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cveers of Byron and Percy Bysshe Shelley. They were 
friends; each died young; each was unfortunate in his early 
training; the early manhood of each fell in the evil p 
times of the Regency and the Holy Alliance ; each b^bb 
was unfortunate in his domestic relations; each Shellbv 
found an asylum from his misfortunes in Italy. (>79a-i8a»)- 
More important than all, each, in his own way, was the poet of 
revolution and spent his life in assailing fraud and tyranny in 
high places. It is a curious thing that both poets were members 
of the arist^racy. Shelley came of an old county family, and, 
had he lived long enough, would have become a baronet. He 
was bom at Field Place near Horsham on August 4, 1792. He 
inherited personal beauty from his mother, who seems to have 
been an accomplished woman; his father was an obstinate 
country squire, mil of pomposity and tradition, from whom the 
son inherited nothing. Shelley was a delicate, sensitive boy, 
with a violent temper and a precocious intellect. At his private 
school, which was at Brentford, he was severely 
bullied, and during bis six years at Eton he fared ^ ^ 
no better. “ Mad Shelley,” as he was called, showed a great 
interest in natural science, experimented on a willow with a 
burning-glass, and attempted to raise the devil by means of an 
electrical appliance. In his last year at Eton he turned his 
attention to literature. It must be owned that the poet who, 
within twelve years, rose to an inexpressible perfection of lyric 
verse, produced during 1810 work of an astonishing badness. 
The Orinnal Poetry by Victor and Casirc —Shelley and his 
sister—^ich found a publisher in September of that year, was 
utterly lost to sight for more than eighty years after, and then 
was rediscovered and published in 18^8-^oes not merely add 
nothing to Shelley’s fame but convicts him of incredible silliness. 
This and the two romances of Zastroszi and St Irvyney published 
in the same year and preserved from just oblivion by sedulous 
editors, show that the influence of Monk ” Lewis and the tale of 
terror had an early effect on him which was not without perman' 
ence. He had a constitutional tendency to hallucinations, and the 
later years of his life are full of strange and romantic stories 
which are of a piece with Lewis’ and Mrs. Radcliffe’s wildest 
imaginings. Without jjudging Shelley too harshly, it would 
have been difficult at this period to have found a more scatter¬ 
brained person in the whole of England. He went up to Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, in September, 1810, and 
devoted himself to anarchy and atheism. He wrote 
some doggerel which was published as the Posthu¬ 
mous PregmoHts of Afarg-aret Nieholsony by “ John FitzVictor.” 
Margaret Nicholwn was a lunatic who had attempted to 
assassinate George III. His next freak was a pamphlet calW 
Therlfecessity of Atfuismy which contained a statement of his 
anti-religious convictions and was sent by him to. the bishops 
and hea^ of houses. The authorities, taking frighf at the 
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heterodoxy of a freshman who was little more than eighteen 
years old, admonished and expelled him. He proceeded to 
London with the desultory intention of studying medicine, and 
began to visit the hospitals. But he already had met and 
Hu mar. ''^***1 ^ schoolfcllow of his sister’s 

rum ami named Harriet Westbrook, the daughter of a 
ttasemuni retired hotel-keeper. She seems to have been 
wan ^ nngt. ^jjg nrospect of an alliance beyond her 

station, and, dislikinp^ the idea of going back to school, wrote 
to SheUey, complaining that she was suffering pers^ution from 
her family, and throwing herself on his protection. Shelley 
was at the same time‘very much attached to the intellect, if 
not to the person, of a clever schoolmistress named Elizabeth 
Kitchener; but he listened to Harriet’s complaint. They ran 
away together and were married at Edinburgh, to the scandal 
of Shelley’s &ther, who forbade him his house. At first they 
were happy, but their tastes were very different, and their 
happiness was much hindered by the fact that Mrs. Shelley’s 
sister, a vulgar and interfering woman, accompanied them 
wherever they went. They lived in great poverty, moving 
about from one romantic place to another—from Keswick to 
Ireland, from Ireland to a lovely valley in Radnorshire, from 
Radnorshire to Lynmouth. Shelley was occupying himself 
meanwhile with political chimeras. At Lynmouth he wrote a 
poem and anarchist address, copies of which he sent out to sea 
in boxes and bottles; this nefarious act alarmed the local repre¬ 
sentatives of authority, and he had to escape to North Wmes, 
where he lived at Tanyrallt, a charming cottage on a knoll by 
the Glaslyn estuary. He had been here for nearly six months 
when his house was outraged by two nocturnal attacks^hap- 
pening, according to some, only in his imagination. The restless 
household pack^ up their goods once more, went to the South 
of Ireland, contrived to leave the simerfluous sister-in-law at 
Killarney, and came back to live at Bracknell, on the borders 
of Windsor Forest. In September, 1813, ^em Mabt the 
earliest of Shelley’s important poems, was printed privately. 

In 1814 came the tramc separation from his wife. Shelley, 
in his intercourse with the anarchist William Godwin, met and 
Stfaratim ^ serious interest in his daughter, 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, a clever girl, whose 
f absolutely suited to his own. This 

rXSuMu^*'' would have been merely a Platonic friendship, had 
wtih Maty it not been that Harriet Shelley, who was essentially 
vain and frivolous, had been gradually estranging 
herself from her husband. In March, 1814, before he had met 


Maiy Godwin, SheUey made an effort to retain his wife by a 
re-marriage according to the English rite. This proved useless. 
Harriet ceased to take any interest in his plans, and so, when 
he made Mary Godwin’s acquaintance^ he was aggrievra and 
thoroughly prepared for a change. It is safe to say, however, 
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that Shelley was now wiser than he had been, and that he 
treated his wife with no resentment. She rushed upon her 
ruin in June, when she left him finally to live with her parents. 
The rest of her story is lost in a miserable obscurity. It is 
sufficient to say that in December, 1816, her body was found 
in the Serpentine, Nor is Shelley to be blamed altogether for 
the sequel of 1814. Mary Godwin’s father, his political and 
social mentor, had taught him, with other negative philosophy, 
the doctrines of free-love ; and the flight of the lovers to Switzer¬ 
land was an example of a dogtiia to which he stood pledged, 
and was conducted with Godwin’s approval. And, in spite of 
the folly of the affair, which saddl^ him with a continual 
anxiety in the person of his wife’s companion and half-sister. 
Miss Clairmont, and in the persistent demands of an em¬ 
barrassed and poverty-stricken father-in-law, he bore himself 
with an uprightness and conscientiousness that cannot be too 
highly praised. The relations between Miss Clairmont and 
Byron, of which he was at first entirely ignorant, tried all his 
tact. In 1815 he became reconciled to his father, received 
from him an annuity of ;^iooo, and settled £7.00 of it upon his 
first wife. All this time he wandered about between England 
and the Continent. At the end of 1816, when the news of 
Harriet’s death was known, he married Mary Godwin at St. 
Mildred’s in the City of London; and during 1817 they lived at 
Great Marlow, enjoying the society of Leigh Hunt and Thomas 
Love Peacock. 

In 1816 Alastory the poem which gave proof for the first 
time of Shelley’s magnificent genius, was published. He was 
writing The Revolt of Islam— to give it its first 
title. Loon and Cythna —at Marlow, sitting beside 
the Thames or resting in a boat in the backwaters 
of the river. It was published in 1818, when the 
Shelleys returned to Italy, and Shelley again met Byron at 
Venice, yulian and Maddalo (1824), written at this period, is a 
reminiscence of the meeting, and the Lines written amonz 
the Euganean Hills were composed in a villa at Este which 
belong^ to Byron. Later in the year he was at Rome and 
Naples, where he wrote the Stansas in Dejection ; but in 1819 
he moved northward again to Leghorn and Florence. The Ode 
to the West Wind was written in the autumn, and The Cenci 
advanced during the winter. In 1820, when Prometheus Un¬ 
bound was published in London, he was partly at the Baths of 
San Giuliano, partly at Pisa. The marvellous lyrics of 1820, 
including Arethusa^ the Skylark^ The Sensitive Plants and the 
Hymn of Pan^ to say nothing ek others, lead up to the almost 
too feultlessof 1821. At Pisa he also wrote Epipsy- 
cMdiont the memorial of his friendship with the unhappy Emilia 
Viviani, and was in constant communication with Byron. Their 
common enthusiasm for the liberty of Greece produced Shelley’s 
Hellas^ which was dedicated to the patriot Prince Alexander 
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Mavrocordato. By 1822 he had produced a voluminous body 
of verse, and was busy with fresh plans for new lyrics, tragedies, 
and philosophical poems. But those whom the gods love 
die young. In April, 1822, he and his friend Edwa^ Elliker 
Williams removed their households from Pisa to 
Lerici on the Gutf of Spezzia. He had always loved 
sailing, and, on July 8 of the sanie year, started out 
on a yaci ting expedition to Leghorn. A terrible storm overtook 
the boat not'far nrom land, and it went down with all on board. 
His body was washed ashore ten days later, and on August 16 
was cremated with ppgan rites by Byron and Leigh Hunt. His 
heart, which would not bum, was given to his wife; his ashes 
were taken to Rome and buried in the old cemetery beneath the 
shadow of Caius Cestius’ tomb. 


§ 6 Shelley’s whole life was a lyric rapture, coloured by in¬ 
tangible dreams and visions. So ardent was his sympathy 
Purei i nc mankind, and so intense was his abhorrence of 
the corruption and suffering which he saw around 
a/SAe/leys him, that the very intensity of his sympathy clouded 
his reason, and he fell into the common error of all 
enthusiasts, the fancy that, were the present oiganisation of 
society swept away, a millennium would immemately ensue. 
From Godwin he learned to trace the degradation of mankind 
to the institutions of religion, government, and marriage, and 
not to the excesses which such institutions are intended to 


restrain. This, after all, is merely an accident of his poetry. 
To trace a demoralising influence in Shelley is possible only to 
ve^ sensitive and prejudiced persons. Of no poet can it be 
said with more trutn that his manner is everything, while his 
subject is perfectly immaterial to the reader. In this respect he 
forms the exact antithesis to the popular poets of his age. In 
spite of the connection between their lives and a certain simi¬ 
larity of political attitude, there is an extraordinary diflerence 
between Shelley and Byron—^Julian and Maddalo. Byron’s 
verse is often imposing, always enthusiastic ; but its subject is 
always the most important thing about it. Byron is the last 
poet whom we take up for the sake of the sensuous pleasure to 
be derived from him; it would be very difficult to point to 
a line which is attractive on the ground of its harmony severed 
from every other consideration. Shelly, on the other han^ is 
first and fdremost of the poets who charm by sheer musical 
effect; we read him because we see in his work the secret of 
sound and the perfect mastery of words. If we examine his 
idiUosophy, its beginning and end is found in one simple 
entihtisiasm, the love of liber^; but, to illustrate this eternal 
theme, he soared into a region where words are no longer 
merely symbols of thought, but are themselves living organisms, 
possess!^ Sympathies and antipathies, and vibrating to every 
touch. The literary parentage m Shdl^ is the merest guess¬ 
work; he is somewh^ singiuar in his isolation from ancestry 
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and descendants alike, and has no definite place in the regular 
evolution of Enelish poet^. But, remembering that in 1816, 
when Q^een Mm was published, those two exquisite 
poems, Christabel and Kubla Khan, which had been 
written many years before and were known to poets, 
appeared* for the first time in book-form, and con¬ 
necting this with the fact that one of Shelley’s earliest lyrics is 
addressed to Coleridge in a tone of pathetic admiration, we 
may conclude that Shelley owed something of his science of 
sound to that most inspired of the poets of the time. At any 
rate the magic of pure poetry, revived by Coleridge and revealed 
in his three great masterpieces of lyric work, was carried to its 
supreme height by Shelley. The mystery of perfect sound and 
harmony has, however, its undefined limitations, and Shelley’s 
work in consequence produced no school of imitators. Brown¬ 
ing passionately admu-ed him in his early youth, but nothing 
could be more unlike Shelley than most of Browning’s poetry; 
and even Mr. Swinburne, who has many points of kinship and 
likeness with the “ Sun-treader to use Browning’s youthful 
phrase—is an instance of sudden and spontaneous growth 
referable to no immediate and direct influence. 

Nevertheless, if Shelley’s place in poetry is unique, the in¬ 
fluence of scholarship is to be detected in every line that he 
wrote. More especially is he one of those poets who 
have been prompted to song by their love of the 
Greek lyric. His verse is pre-eminently the vehicle ioijkeUe»t 
of Hellenic thought m English. Other poets have 
been pervaded b^ a similar taste, but none has so 
thoroughly assimilated it. We notice that Shelley, even where 
he is most eloquent, never loses self-restraint; that he has a 
thorough command of his ait even where the temptation to let 
it go its own way is greatest. The Ode to the West Wind, 
for example—certainly a masterpiece which is an epitome of its 
writer^ art—^is distinguished by no dazzling gorgeousness of 
p^ase ; its raithets are few and simple; in short, its expression 
IS austere. But one cannot arrive at this perfect economy of 
phrase without preparatory selection, without the rigid exercise 
of self control and self-criticism. That gift of perfect discrimina¬ 
tion which comes to so few was SheUey’s, and the faultless 
Ode to tJu West Wind is its best example; for in it we see the 
marriage of the most exquisite words to the most exquisite 
music—not less exquisite m that the words are so simple and 
the harmonies so easily understood. And the result of this 
union is an unrivalled su^estiveness of phrase which gives 
every image a thousand separate faces and is absolutely limit¬ 
less in its extent. The sparing austerity of the style is repro¬ 
ductive ; it creates that perennial fi-eshness of the lyric, wpich 
cannot exist if the resources of every image are exhaust^ in a 

g xicession of jewelled phrases. Shdley learned this from Uie 
teek poets: it is the secret which underlies the greatest 
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choruses of Sophocles. But, side by side with this Hellenisin, 
there existed the influence of older poets, and particularly of 
Kiitaieih ' Elizabethan writers whose study was being 

auaitiyi^ revivcd so sedulously. It is unnecessary to point 
%sj^ry. out the footmarks of the Elizabethan playyrrignts in 
Cendy that play in which Shelley, m manner 
as well as in subject, leaped back past the tragedy 
of Drydcn and Otway, not inde^ to the side of Shakespeare, 
but to a place in that strong and melancholy band which 
surrounds his throne. Even in the most obviously Hellenic of 
Shelley’s works, the Provutheus Unbound^ and in 
those lyrics whose limbs burn through the vest 
which seems to hide them ” with the light and ageless 
beauty of Greek choric song, there is an unmistak¬ 
able trace of Elizabethan form. The irregularity of metre is 
often Elizabethan rather than Greek; the easy swinnng motion 
of such songs as “ To the deep, to the deep, down, down ! ” has 
a purely Elizabethan carelessness and happiness of rhythm ; 
and the abruptness with which the songs frequently end and die 
away in a soft echo—in short, the whole unstudied effect, the 
case with which the most meditated poem becomes in appear¬ 
ance a snatch of song, the suddenness and, one might even say, 
the exquisite sketchiness of the Elizabethan lyric, are reproduced 
in this unique poetic drama. 

This mixture of two great literary forces in the work of the 
same man is to be found, as we shall see, in Keats, but with a 
manifest difference. Certainly no poet in whom such instincts 
were so strongly developed managed to absorb them in his own 
individuality so thoroughly as Shelley. Yet, even with this. 
The Cend and Prometheus Unbound^ still more Heltasy give 
the reader the impression of an experiment in a foreign manner. 
If we detach each lyric from the Prometheusy if we study it 
separately, we can appreciate its relation to Shelley’s genius; 
but, when we read the poem as a consecutive whole, it leaves a 
sense of artificiality behmd it. And emphatically the poems in 
which we see Shelley himself most thoroughly and convincing^ 
are the occasional lyrics, well known to every lover of poetry, and, 
among the longer worksy A lastoTy The Revolt of Islam, Adonais, 
and Epipsyihidion. The Revolt of Islam is Shelley’s 
^ longest poem, a procession of splendid verses hung 
together on a very slender story. It treats with 
greater power and command of art the subjects 
which had been previously handled in Queen Mob, attaddng 
all the beliefe that Shelley thought it his mission to destroy. So 
far as its militant anarchism is concerned, one is inclined to 
decide that Shelley is tilting at windmills; but as a magnificent 
expression of ardent Quixotism the poem has no equal. It is 
a mistake, however, to read it consecutively, for not only is 
the^ long-drawn melody of some five hundred stanzas in an 
eminentiy stately metre rather overpenrering, but Shelley had 
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not the art of telling a consecutive story. Familiarity with his 
work is a gradual growth. He should be studied slowly and 
laid down for the time being when the appreciation shows signs 
of flagging. The real love of Shelley is the most elect pleasure 
to which the student of poetry can attain ; but, like every other 
perfect thing, it is not reached immediately. 

AiasiOTf similarly, short as it is, is so packed with pregnant 
images and lyric phrase that the first impression which it gives 
is bewildering. The mystic description of the soli¬ 
tary poet, sevexed from the sympathy of the world, / 
and miven into solitude and despair by misunder- ' ‘ 
standing and ingratitude, is a pathetic piece of autobiography ; 
and the form of the poem is as perfect as it could be. It is, df 
course, an early piece of work—if any work included in the 
incessant lyric eloquence of six short years can be called early 
—in which Shelley’s imagination runs to excess ; it shows few 
signs of that capacity for self-repression which distinguishes the 
poems of later years. The scene changes like a kaleidoscope : 
we are borne with the poet through an atmosphere of delirium 
in which the realities of life are visions. Certain passages, 
especially the superb lines describing the poet’s voyage in the 
entrails of Caucasus and his ascent on the spirals of the sub¬ 
terranean whirlpool, have the ctifect of a nightmare—the dimen¬ 
sionless vastness of their imagination is almost terrible. Yet, 
in spite of sustained A'iolencc and breathlessness, in spite of a 
reckless prodigality of description which is hardly characteristic 
of Shelley, Alastor is one of the great masterpieces of romantic 
poetry. While he scatters the path of his verse with “ flowers 
so sweet the sense faints picturing them,” he strews them so 
that their scent forces on us above everj^hing else the awful 
feeling of solitude and desolation that is the raison (Pitre of the 
poem. His world, full of fragrance and melody, is an unin¬ 
habited dreamland which unfolds itself in a solemn stillness to 
his solitary and despairing traveller. And, if this emphasised 
loneliness is the ke^-note of Alastor^ the motive recurring again 
and again and rising above the lovely embroidery of extem- 

E orised melody, the motive of Adonais, on the other 
and, is a stately and classical melancholy. Con- 
sidered simply as verse, A donate has the lingering 
metre and sustained smoothness of TAe Revolt of Islam ; it is 
a triumph of processional melody, in which the slow footsteps 
of the mourners keep noiseless time to the softly modulated 
dirge. But, more than this, it is the poem which, out of aU 
Shelley’s work, brinra us into the closest relation wiA his 
unique genius. For the point of Adonais is the predominance 
of a single lyric theme over every^ing else. Through .the 
caden ce s of the proloiu^ dirge rises and falls the strain 
which tells us that thisH^ first and last^ the ethereal music of 
mourning and concentrates our attention upon itself al^e. 
Until weeatcb this essential fact we are likely ta^hink Adonais 
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prolix and disconnected. Thought and imagination are there 
in plenty, but in con^ete subordination to the lyric quality. 

To smak of The Witch of Atlas^ cS Kpip^chidion-^the poem 
in which Shelley somewhat obscurely formulated his philosophy 
other poems Platonic love for the benefit of Emilia Viviani—of 

and lyrics, such lyrics as the Skylark or the Euganean Hills, 
^^aris Recollection, is simply to 

seiterate the supremacy of the musical dement in 
Shelley’s poetry. The inference is that it does not please every¬ 
body ; that there are many to whom it is a perplexity and b^ 
wilderment. To dem md regular and logical argument, straight¬ 
forward tind unconfosed narrative, from Shelley, is to go to 
work the wrong way ; those who start with this impression will 
end in accusing him of wilful obscurity and exclusive devotion 
to sound, or will find other serious objections to him. The 
right method of studying his poetry and rising to its foil enjoy¬ 
ment is to treat it as abstract music, as the consummation of 
pure lyric rhapsody. Few of Shelley^s phrases—except lines 
like the famous image of the ** dome of many-coloured ^ss ”— 
have found their way into our proverbial philosophy; but the 
compilers of our lyric anthologies find in him the most im¬ 
portant of all the singers they have to reckon with. As a pro¬ 
phet of revolution he effected very little ; his enthusiasms were 
curiously inoperative. But the heat of passion which incited 
him to attack all social and religious conventions so radically 
found its true altar in his matchless sense of the beauty of 
words, and still glows in all the splendid sacrifice of his poetry 
with an immortal flame. 


§ 7. Of the three ^eat poets whose work is at once the com¬ 
plement and the antithesis of the poetry of the “ Lake School,” the 
most exceptional where personal circumstances are 
concerned was John Keats. He was the son of a 
stable-owner in Finsbury Pavement, and his home 
for the first nine years of his life was in that unromantic part 
of London or its inunediate neighboiurhood. His father and 
mother were both of them intelligent and clever, and his family 
relations were always of the happiest. He went to school at 
Enfield, where he was industrious and a general favourite. 
Nothing can be more false than the charge of effeminacy 
which seems even now to cling to his name: manly, sw- 
relianl, and athletic, he was the very revi^se of a morbid 
schoolboy. Like Byron and Shelley, he made life-long friends. 
The first of these was Charles Cowden Clarke, the son of hts 
sCbo<dmaster—a name weR-known to students of Shakespeare. 
When he was fourteen be., nursed his mother on her death-bed; 
and, a few months after, was appiwticed by the worthy but 
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London. In 1815 he wrote his first notable poem, the sonnet 
Oh First Looking into Chapmans Horner^ and in the next year 
was introduced by Cowden Clarke to Leigh Hunt, .. 
by whom in turn he was introduced to Shelley, 

J. H. Reynolds, and the painter Haydon. Hunt *tead,ete.t 
pubhshed the Homer sonnet in his Examiner for 
December 1. In the meantime Keats, who was 
living with his brothers Tom and George, had been admitted 
a licentiate in surgery at Apothecaries’ Hall; but in 1817 he 
gave up medicine, published a volume of poems, and, after a 
visit to Shanklin and Margate, settled down with his brothers 
at Hampstead, not far from Hunt and other friends. Her^e 
he wrote most of Endjrmion, which was finished at Burford 
Bridge, near Dorking, and was published in May, 1818. Al¬ 
though Hampstead was his nominal home, he moved restlessly 
about. In the spring of 1818 he was at Tcignmouth, nursing 
his brother Tom, who had developed the family tendency to 
consumption and died in the following December. In the 
summer he took a long walking tour with his friend Brown in 
the English Lakes and Scotland, returning by boat from Cro¬ 
marty in August. At the end of the year he found himself 
alone, for his brother George had sailed for America in June; 
he went to live with Brown at a house in Hampstead called 
Wentworth Place, which previously had been occupied by Brown 
and Dilke. Undoubtedly the decline of his health 
began in this year, although the cruel reviews in the . 

Quarterly and Blackwood^ which were bitterly op- earty%aih‘ 
posed to the '‘Cockney school” in literature, pro¬ 
bably had little to do with it. The Scotch tour, in which he 
caught cold and suffered from ulcerated sore throat, was a far 
more substantial cause. At the same time he fell deeply in 
love with a shsdlow and vain girl called Fanny Brawne, whose 
mother had rented Brown’s house at Hampstead. This was a 
perpetual strain on his nervous system, and, although Miss 
Brawne was not without good points, and probably loved him 
as much as was consistent witn her superficial character, her 
constant flirtations vexed his sensitive temperament. In 1819 
he woirked at Hyperion, which was cast aside unfinished, and 
wrote his great odes. Lamia, and the tragedy called Otho the 
Great. The wonderfU volume containing Lamia, Isabella, and 
St. Agnei Eve, was published in July, 1820. But in Februn^, 
after a cold night ride, consumption had set in rapidly. During 
the summer he was nursed by the Hunts and then by the 
Brawnes. In September he went abroad with his frieiKl 
Severn, first to Naples and afterwards to Rome, where they 
lodged in the Piazza di Spagna. On February 23 he died, and 
was buried three days later in the old cemetery beside the 
pyramid of Caras Cestius. 

§ 8. At the end of the next year another poet, as we have 
seeidi, ftdiowed him to the same resting-place. When Shelley’s 
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body was cast up on the beach at Lerici, two books were found 
on him—Sophocles and Keats. The attraction which Keats* 
poetry exercised upon Shelley can be easily under¬ 
stood ; and we read Keats, as we read Shelley, 
rather for the sake of the pure poetic pleasure which 
he gives us than for the sake of any contribution 
to our thought. But no two poets could be less 
alike. In the first place, Keats’ verse has none of 
Shelley’s austerity and self-restraint. His use of phrase is 
often farfetched and strained; he went out out of his way to 
seek fantastical imarr^s, to load his verse with a sensuous 
and enervating beauty. Endymion^ despite its manifold 
beauties, is the most cloying of English poems. It is a mass 
of splendid descriptions, glowing with all the colour that could 
possibly be laid on and absolutely redundant with minute detail. 
One thing is obvious, that this elaborate use of phrase can 
only be exhausting, that in its summing-up of each little beauty 
of form and colour there is no real proportion, and that the 
effect is consequently flat and barren. Endymion has the 
brilliant and deceptive glow of a bank of splendid scentless 
flowers. Yet Endymiony although his longest poem, is fortun¬ 
ately not representative of Keats. In the short period allotted 
him he passed this stage of crowded colour and emasculated 
style. Lamiay Hyperiofty the odes to Autumn and the Grecian 
Urn, speak of a taste that has grown purer by experience and 
of a matured sense of selection. Nevertheless we 
Keats no lyric buoyancy, none of that self- 
fus^ry. forgetfulness which seems to choose the inevitable 
word spontaneously and without reflection. Every 
line is curiously wrought, with a desire for effect and with an 
immanent self-consciousness. Each phrase, purged of redun¬ 
dancy though it be, wears an air of melancholy languor. In 
Hyperion there is a majesty which Keats never reachra in any 
omer poem; but it is sad and slow-stepping, dejected and 
sometimes weary of its own motion. Yet there is obviously a 
great difference between the calmness of this superb blank 
verse in its dark robe studded with jewels, and the voluptuous, 
sensuous pride which flaunts itself in ev^ fold of the gaudy 
vesture of Endymion. There is no activity in either, but the 
later poem has a quality which the earlier does not possess. 

sound of Endymion falls monotonously and superfluously 
on our ears; Hj^erion is the flood-gate id new and endless 
harmonies. 

Again, Keats, unlike Shelley, had a metic ancestry; he 
was bom, he did not spring into life, a bewildering and un¬ 
accountable phenomenon. We have seen in Shelley’s 
work the existence of two influences^ the Greek aM 
Elizabethan; and these we rect^ise obviously in 
Keats. But the difference is that with Shellev rmi- 
niscence and imitation have very little place; his Hellenism, 
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bis^ Elizabethanism were part of his instinct; something of the 
Wric spirit of ^1 previous ages went to his making and bore 
miit in him without extern^ influence. It is only by a mere 
accident of chronology that he belongs to the nineteenth 
century, for in any century he must have been the same. 
Keats, on the other hand, necessarily and properly belongs to 
the nineteenth century, and takes a regular place in the 
evolution of its poetry. It is true, of course, contradictory as 
it may seem, that Keats owed a great deal to instinct. His 
education included neither Greek nor medieval literature, and 
yet in his odes he was filled with the Greek spirit, while in 
Lm Belle Dame sans Mercy he produced a romantic ballad of 
the first order. He was one of those people who .ire bom witfi 
certain tastes and habits of mind belonging to another age. 
But, as regards his form, Keats is the disciple of the 
Elizabethan poets, the grand example of that return 
to old models which was achieved at the beginning Spenst*. 
of the nineteenth century. This is to deny no 
originalit)' to Keats. Because his verse is Spetisenan, there is 
no reason for calling him an imitator, rather, his poetical 
faculty is naturally so assimilated to Spensei’s that he becomes 
his complement. In Hyffrion^ again, we hear the harmonies 
of Milton; but Hyperion is not necessarily inferior to Paradise 
Lost We cannot properly appreciate Keats until we know 
something of Spenser and Milton, nor can we thoroughly under¬ 
stand their place in poetry until we realise how wonderfully the 
influence 01 their genius is extended in Keats. His lyrics, 
again, like the song to Sorrow in Endymion, are equal to the 
best of the early seventeenth century, and are certainly com¬ 
parable to nothing else. This association with the noble 
English verse of a past age is the strengthening influence in 
his work. His Hellenism, exquisite in itself is certainly 
morbid. If Shelley, in his purity and glowing life, reminds us 
of the greatest Greek poets, iEschylus and Sophocles, Keats’ 
verse has the “dying fall” and luxurious inertness of the 
Antholpgy; it is the poetry not of May but of August. The 
windless oeated days of Latmos in Endymion^ the twilight of 
the gods in Hyperion^ need some tonic reinforcing element; 
and this is supplied by the Elizabethan models, which, without 
diminishing in any way the florid beauty of the verse, give it 
an underlying vigour to counteract its superficial languor. 

Keats is tmis the direct channel through which the influence 
of the Elizabethan age is transmitted to modem English poetry. 
He is, like Spoiser and Coleridge and Shelley, a . 
“poet’s poet,but the extent of ms influence is not 
confab to poets; it spreads itself over the thought ■ 
of his centuiy. If we^ sum up the work of our great Jggl'w 
romantic poM of this period we shall find that, 
while Byron excited a temporary enthusiasm unlike 
anything befiMre or after, the two abiding forces of.tbe time 
gNO, UT. . 8 S 
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were Wordsworth and Keats. In one sense these two are at 
opposite poles. Wordsworth, the poet of abstract thought, 
merged the concrete beauty of nature in intellect; Keats, on 
the contrary, appealed primarily to the senses, and dwelt on 
form and colour to the exclusion of anything less substantial. 
However, we must not make too much of the antithesis. If, at 
this particular time, the work of the two was distinct, there 
came a latelf day at which their unity was an establish^ and 
obvious fact. In works so different as Matthew Arnold’s 


Thyrsis and Tennyson’s In Memortam, we see Keats’ standard 
of form and outward beauty coalescing with the spiritual 
reflectiveness of WcPdsworth m complete harmony, the aloof¬ 
ness of the one tempered by the glowing humanity of the other. 
The human passions and personality which Keats gave to his 

g ods, his intense joy in beautiful things because they were 
eautiful to the eye—these and other like qualities are the 
fountain-head of that apparent stream of objective pleasure 
which moves through all the work of subsequent poets. We 
may connect him e^ecially with Rossetti and what may be 
called the “ pre-Raffaellite ” school in modern poetry. If 
Rossetti’s sensuous Italianism is his own, he is none the less 
related to Keats as Keats is to Spenser. And, in Rossetti and 
William Morris and Mr. Swinburne alike, we must reckon with 
the influence of that astonishing and solitary little masterpiece, 
La Belle Dame sans Mercy^ composed in a moment of leisure 
and little accounted of by its author. In a day when a false 
Gothicism was the rage, when even Scott, with his array of 
medieval scholarship, was bound to the prevalent taste, to meet 
anything so entirely true as this, and in so unexpected a place, 
is a rare pleasure. In a word, the place of Keats in our 
literature is due to his strangely complete appreciation of'his 
models combined with an originality which made him the 


E roper vehicle of their transmission to a subsequent age. At 
is best he is without a rival, and even his faults have a 
kind o^erfection. 

§9. These three great poets have their satellites, and a 
place must be found here for Thomas Moore, the friend and 
Thomas biographer of Byron. He was bom in Dublin, and 
Moore went to Trinity College, where he met Robert 
Emmet and imbibed his revolutionary doctrines. 
^ What Moore called “the frightful explosion” of 
1798 changed his views as to open rebellion, but he remained 
an ardent opponent of religious and political ascendency. He 
graduated in 1798, and early in 1799 went to London to study 
law in the Temple, and to publish his translation of the O^s of 
Anacreon, which he dedicated to his future bugbear, the Prince 


of his own songs. His character perhaps suffered from his 
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delight in the admiration of society ; he became something of a 
parasite, living near his patrons—as at Kegwortli, where he 
was close to Lord Moira at Donington Park, and afterwards at 
Sloperton, hard by Lord Lansdowne’s seat of BoHood. In 1803 
he received the appointment of Admiralty Registrar in the 
Bermudas, and travelled for some time in America, after w'hich 
he appointed a deputy and returned home. Some poems 
written during this tour appeared in his Odes find Epistles 
(1806), which were seriously criticised by Jeffrey on the ground 
of immorality. Moore sent his critic a challenge ; but the police 
stopped the duel, and the enemies became friends. A similar 
challenge, arising out of Byron’s mockery in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, led to another friendship. In 1807 
Moore made a fortune by the publication of his Irtsh Melodies, 
with music by Sir John Stevenson, for each of which he received 
one hundred guineas. Four years later he marned Miss Bessie 
Dyke of Kilkenny, a young actress. In private life Moore was 
a good and affectionate husband, and his excellent and beautiful 
wife “ received from him the homage of a lover from the hour 
of their nuptials to that of his dissolution.” His publications 
after his marriage were very numerous, and some of them pioved 
immensely successful. In 1817 Lalla Rookh appeared, and, 
two years later, Moore, whose deputy in the Bermudas had 
embezzled a large sum of money and fled, was obliged to take 
refuge in Paris and attempt to make up the sum by the earnings 
of his pen. He was ultimately forgiven the debt by payment of 
a fraction of the large amount embezzled. While abroad he 
visited Byron at Venice, and received from him the famous 
roll of Memoirs. These were sold to Murray for publication, 
but were after\vards taken back and burned by Moore, whose 
own Life of Byron came out in 1830 and was followed by a 
complete edition of Byron under his auspices. In 1835 Moore 
received a literary pension of ;f30o, and in 1850 received a 
further pension of 100 from the Civil List. He died in 1852, 
bereaved of all his family but his wife, and was buried at 
Bromham, near Devizes. Mrs. Moore di^ in 1865. 

§ 10. Moore’s work may be roughly divided into lyric poetry ; 
political squibs of great originality and excellence; narrative 
poems, of which the chief are Lalla Rookh and The 
Loves of the Angels ; a novel, The Efiatrean, pub- 
lished at first as a poem and called Alciphron ; and 
three biographies, of Sheridan, Byron, and the un- 
fortunate Irish patriot Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It 
is unnecessary to devote much attention either to the novel or 
to the biographies. The Epicurean deals with the early ages of 
Christianity and describes the conversion, under the influence 
love, of a youi^ Athenian philosopher who travels ibto Egypt 
and is initiated into the mysterious worship of Isis. The Ltfe 
of Byron owes its merit, not so much to its style as to the pains¬ 
taking use of Byron’s own journals and correspondence and 
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the influence exercised by its method on subsequent works of 
the same kind. Nor, in point of his voluminous poetry, is 
Moore exactly a great writer. Lalla Rookk^ a narrative poem 
„ . consisting of four Oriental tales framed in a very 

graceful and gorgeously written prose romance, 
enjoyed a tremendous popularity at the time, but 
(tBtyt/e. hardly likely to find many readers now. The 
’ Aarming and pathetic Paradise and the Peri has 
fallen into oblivion with the rest of the story. Moore's style is 
too effeminate and artificial to give his stories much interest, 
and perhaps the best feature of Lalla Rookh is to be found 
in its occasional lyrici The Loves of the An^eh^ which treats 
the mysterious and easily misunderstood subject employed by 
Byron in his Heaven and Earthy is manifestly inferior in every 
respect to Lalla Rookh. The incident of the three angels 
who, by yielding to an earthly love, forfeit the privileges of 
their celestial nature, is not only improbable, but tiresome and 
monotonous. 


As an Irishman and a Liberal, Moore naturally felt intense 
hostility to the bigotry and tyranny which was in his day char- 
PaithciU acteristic of English rule in Ireland, and ex^essed 
saitus ‘ himself in a series of brilliant and witty lampoons, 
directed against the Tory party in general, and 
Fmufy showered with stinging effect upon the Regent, 

MParu" Lord Eldon, Castlereagh, and all the opponents of 

Catholic emancipation. His satires were a new 
invention. Instead of coarse invective he adojpted a tone 
of persiflage, and gave his work the air of light vers de 
socidti. The great merit of these brilliant pasquinades—the 
Odes on Cashf Coin^ and Catholics^ the Fables for The Hol^ 
Alliance^ The Twopenny Post-Bag^ and The Fudge Family tn 
Paris —is their inexhaustible flow of quaint and ingenious ideas, 
and their connection of the most remote allusions with the 


object of attack. The Fudge Family is a series of letters 
purporting to come from France at the time of the Bourbon 
restoration. The letters of Mr. Fudge, a creature of Lord 
Castlereagh and a kind of political sw, ^ve a bitterly ironical 
picture of the baseness and servility of the triumphant Royalist 
party. His son Bob, a dandy and epicure, writes about cook^ 
and dress; his daughter Biddy, a frivolous romance*reading 
miss, descsibes in romantic jargon her adventures with a dis¬ 
tinguished stranger, with whom she falls in love, imagining him 
to be the King of Prussia, then incogniio in Paris, out eventu¬ 
ally discovers him, to her horror, to be a linen-dreperis shop¬ 
man. T^ Fudge Family^ with its animated and brilliant 
picture of life in Paris^ its multitude of personal and 
pohti^ allusions, should be read as one of the most interesting 
and vivacious sketches of society and politics at a very momen¬ 
tous epoch of E^opean history. 

Moore’s real distinction, however, is the place which he 
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occupies us peculiarly national poet of Ireland. His lyric ' 
work, even in the elaTOrate and rather sensual AnacreoH^ 
was always good; but in the Irish Melodies he zytijvtiss: 
sometimes reaches a high level of poetry, and by 
his soft melancholy, his devotion to his country, 
md his tender and sympathetic alliance of patriot- 
ism with love under the form of allegory, he has endeared 
himself above every other poet to Irishmen, fie supplied 
apjMTopriate words to traditional tunes—Stevenson’s music was 
merely a setting—and, in so doing, wedded phrase with melody 
to a surprising extent. He had not the power of Burns or 
B^ranger, who appealed so thoroughly to the popular feeling of 
their countrymen ; but he touched the universal sentiments 
of Irishmen, and his popularity is proportionately great. He 
had also a certain range of expression, and these lyrics have 
some degree of variety. It is not very difficult to see that the 
author of Avenging and bright falls the swift sword of Erin,” 
and of “ Love’s young dream,” is one and the same person; 
but the chord touched by either poem is different. And, 
allowing for a ftital and often detestable exaggeration of senti¬ 
ment, a frequent triviality of manner, and serious faults of taste, 
this body of lyric poetry is one of the best that any nation 
can boast. Moore’s other Ijo'ics—the National and Sacred 
Songs —^have the same merits and drawbacks. Of the Sacred 
SongSf the Song of Miriam has something of the fire which is 
so conspicuous in Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. But, when we 
have given Moore credit for writing good songs, the fact 
remains that their ffistidious finish and their perilous approach 
to inanity of phrase lead to the final judgment that they are a 
little less than lyric, and that not all their excellence can hide 
their relation to the modem drawing-room song. 

§ II. Two more poets must be mentioned—^for Leigh Hunt 
and Landor belong to prose rather than poetry, although both 
of them were distinguished poets. Samuel Rogers 
is a worthy and ramer dull figure in literature. He 
was the son of a banker living at Newington Green, {1763-1855). 
and inherited from him a fortune which gave him 
the opportunit]^ after learning the business, of retiring and 
devoting himsen to the pursuit of literature and to the cultiva¬ 
tion of statesmen and men of letters. He was not a ve^ 
amiable person, and his wealth doubtless assisted him in his 
disiward of politeness ; but he secured the attachment of his 
friends, an^ durii^ his long life, gained no small reputation as 
a poet His Pleasures of Memory (1792), written in tne coufdet- 
form, to which he remained feithnil, had many admirers, and 
was followed by Columhm (1810), yacqueHne (1814)—which 
appeared in the odd company of Byron’s Lara—Human-£Me 
(1819), and Italy (tSas). Rogers wrote neatly and coirectly, 
but ois form cannot be said to be a great advance on the ftnm 
of the eighteenth century, although his point of view was 
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<* vaguely romantic. He was certainly a virtuoso and man of 
taste, and most people will remember Mr. Ruskin’s early and 
lasting admiration for Rogers and his Italy. 

The other poet is the once overpraised and now underrated 
Thomas Campbell. Campbell, like Rogers, was in fairly 
comfortable circumstances for most of his life, 
campbeu. although his father, a Glasgow merchant related 
(1777-1844'. tA the house of Argyll, had lost his fortune in the 
disturbances of the American war. At Glasgow 
University Campbell distinguished himself by his translations 
of the Greek poets. In 1799, when he was omy in his twenty- 
second year, his PleaAtres <if Hope was published, and creat^ 
an enthusiasm as hearty as the clamour which greeted the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel and Childe Harold. Shortly afterwards 
he travelled abroad, and saw warlike scenes and battlefields 
which suggested some noble lyrics. To the seventh edition of 
The Pleasures of Hope, published in 1802, was added Ye 
Mariners of England, while LochiePs Warning and the 
magnificent verses on Hohenlindeu were published together 
shortly after. In 1803 he settled in London, married, and 
began to pursue literature as his exclusive profession. His 
works were written chiefly for the booksellers. His principal 
volumes of poetry after this time Avere Gertrude of Wyoming, 
(1809), Theodric (1824), and The Pilgrim of Glencoe (184^. 
Meanwhile, he became a vcr}r distinguished person, and the 
University of Glasgow made him its Lord Rector. In 1843 he 
retired to Boulogne, and died there the year after. His 
body was brought to England and interred in Westminster 


Abbey. 

It is to his descriptive lyrics, which are among the finest in 
any language, that Campbell will owe his lasting fame. They 
rransUioHoi si?cak foT themsclves, and need no criticism. Other- 
featMtvsof wise, his position in the poetry of his time is identical 

Rogcrs. The Pleasures of Hope is of 
the eighteenth century, formal and Johnsonian. It 
Campieift shows the following of Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
hrtet. Deserted Village, not merely in its metre, but in 
the manner of its reflections. And, to the end, although 
susceptible to the fascinations of the romantic school, Camp¬ 
bell retained the old fetters willingly. Just as in Blake we 
have a romantic poet far in advance of his age, so in Campbell 
and Rogers we have the relics of a past era surviving in the 
company of a new school of verse with which they omy sym¬ 
pathised by force of circumstances They are actually poets 
of the transition from the classical to the romantic period. The 
Pleasures of Memory and The Pleasures of Hope belong to the 
same class of poetry as The Task ; and, when we take into 
account the Are and rhythmical majesty of lyrics like Hoken- 
linden, it should not be forgotten that Cowper, in his ode on the 
Loss of the Royal George, had done something already of very 
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much the same kind. The subjective lyric, the lyric of passion 
and nature in conjunction, was beyond Campbell’s power. He 
just contrived, by bold and spirited verse, to appeal to the taste 
of the nineteenth century; but in the procession of poets he was 
behind his time. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHER POETS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(to 1850). 

The names and work of the writers 
included in the following summary 
are somewhat heterogeneous. The 
obvious difficulty in classifying the 
poets of a very fertile century arises 
from the fact that many of them 
seem to illustrate no principle of 
evolu^on or progress. Some are 
mere imitators, some are original in 
an unexpected and baffling way, 
others are glib writers who baie 
very little to say for themselves, and 
write because they have an indis¬ 
criminate facility tar making verses 
about nothing. In the present case 
we have taken together those poets, 
dramatists, and writers of verse who 
died during the first half of the 
century, wiffi the exception of Hood 
and Fr^, and one or two others 
whose work, in its distinct individu¬ 
ality, calls for our attention later. 
On the other hand, this seems to be 
the proper place for one or two 
writers, like Mr. Justice Talfourd 
and Sheridan Knowles, who, al¬ 
though they survived the limit of 
1850, emphatically belong to the 
earlier pmod. 

The list opens with the name of 
Joanna Baillie (1762-1851), niece 
of thecdebmteddoctcn'John Hunter. 
She was the daughter of a Presby¬ 
terian minister at Bothwell, near 
Glasgow, but spent the greater part 
of her life at Hampstead, where 
she and her sister l^t house to¬ 
gether. She wrote a number cf re¬ 
spectable and mediocre dramas, both 
in tragedy and comedy, the <Mef of 
which ate the series known as Playt 
on ike Passions (1798-1812). Basil 
and De Monfort are the best—the 


second of these achiei'ed some success 
on the stage—but Miss Baillie’s dra¬ 
matic theory was essentially vapid 
and unreal, and her incident was of a 
second-rate theatrical type, reminis¬ 
cent to some extent of Mrs. Rad- 
rliflfe in her less horror-struck mood. 
These plays have altogether dis¬ 
appeared from the modern stage; 
and, although the curious res^er 
may still find them in the cabinet 
editions of plays which lurk on the 
upper shelves of libraries, he will 
find that liis sense of duty will be 
amply satisfied when he has glanced 
through two or three. 

Beknaru Barton (1784-1849) 
was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and, attracting some atten¬ 
tion on that account, b^rae known 
as the Quaker po^. He was a 
friend of many of the litera^ men 
of his day, and especially of Charles 
Lamb. His daughter married Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgerald. He published in 
1812 a volume with the portentous 
title of Metrical Effusions ; this was 
succeeded by Napolwn and other 
Poems (1822), Poetic Vigils (1824), 
and Devotional Verses (1826). Nu¬ 
merous other pieces appeared sepa¬ 
rately and in magazines. 

THOMAS Haynes Rayly (1797- 
1839) has a certain, and, in our more 
exacting day, rather ludicrous re¬ 
putation as an author of drawing¬ 
room son^ The sentiments of The 
Soldier's Tear, She Wore a Wreath 
iff Roses, Td be a Butterfy, Oh no, 
we never meniion her, and We met 
—'itoas tn a crvwd, are unexoep- 
tlcHiable, but these pieces do not 
a^ to the treasures of the EngQdi 
lyric. 

Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823) 
was the son of a tailor at Hmiing- 
ton, near Bury St. Edmunds, am) 
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worked as a shoemaker in London. 
His poetry was rejected by the 
London booksellers, but was pub¬ 
lished at Buiy, a gentleman named 
Capel Lofit undertaking the expense. 
His chief poems were The Farmer's 
Boy (1800), and Rural Tales (i8oa) 
—all smooth, correct, and unim¬ 
pressive. He was patronised by the 
Duke of orafton, whose seat of 
Euston was close to Bloomfield’s 
birthplace. In 1823 he died, partially 
insane, at Shefforain Bedfordshire. 

Caroi«ine Anne Bovvl.es (1786- 
1854) has already been mentioned 
as tne second Mrs. Southey. She 
was bom and died at Lymington 
111 Hampshire, which was her home 
during all her life, save for the four 
years of her marriage. She wrote 
several ratherundistinguished poems, 
including Ellen. Fitzarthur ^1820) 
and Taus{f the Factories her 

chief work in fiction is Chapters on 
Churchyards (1829). Site certainly 
would have remained in obscurity 
had it not been for the patronage 
which her future husband ^cefully, 
but not very wisely, extended to ml 
nunor poets. 

William Lisle Bowles (1762- 
1850) was bom at King's Sutton, 
on the borders of Northamptonshire 
and Oxfordshire, and was educated 
at Winchester and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He took Holy Orders and 
obtained in 1804 the valuable living 
of Bremhill in Wiltshire; he also 
was a prebendary, and aft^anls a 
canon residential of Salisbury. His 
Fourtun Sonnets (1789) exercised a 
tremendous influence on Coleridge, 
wfao, unable to buy the book, made 
transcripts ofit ana presented them to 
his friends. In some way, therefore, 
Bowles may be said to have quick¬ 
ened the genius of the Lake Poets; 
but, were it not for this, the reader 
of the sonnetsf which were increased 
in number later on, would proclaim 
dieir author a dull baid widti a 
somewhat ^ificial sense of the {xc- 
turesque. tne later works tit the 
Rector of Bremhill, The Missionary 
of Bse Andes (1815), The Vitlage < 
Verse-dfook (1837), etc., have no I 
claims to a like distinction. His . 
edition (x8o6) of Pope, in whidi he 
found an uncongenial occupation, | 


was the origin of the fkmous con* 
troversy as to whether P^ was a 
poet. Byron, in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, distinguisbed 
Bowles with a volume of unnecessary 
abuse. 

The great statesman, George 
Canning (1770-1827), daimsaplaoe 
in English literature on account of 
his contributions to the famous 
Anti-Jacohin Review (1799-X80X). 
His Looes ef the Triangles—a. parody 
on Darwina Ijoves cfne Plants —the 
Needy Knife-Grinder, the Inscrip¬ 
tion on Mrs. Broamrigg—v. mocking 
imitation of Southey'sinscription on 
Heniy Marten the regicide—and 
the fj-Niversitp cf Gottingen, are 
all very amusing and vrill long 
possess admirers. He was aided in 
the Poetry of the Anti-Jacorin by 
John Hookham FYere (see below). 
Canning's powers in serious poetry 
are shown in such pieces os C/lm 
and Trafalgar, and his noble and 
affecting lines on his son’s death in 
1820. 

Henry Francis Cary (177a- 
1844), of Christ Church, Oxford, 
assistant librarian in the British 
Museum, published in 1805 a blank- 
verse translation of Dante's Memo, 
and in i8ia completed the whole of 
the Divine Comedy. This version, 
even in our own day, when the study 
of Dante has been so much extended, 
remains one of the best, and bears 
testimony to a praiseworthy and ac¬ 
curate scholarship and a real talent 
for poetry. 

hartley Coleridge (1796- 
1849), eldest son of &muel Taylor 
Coleridge, was educated at Amme- 
side and Merton Coll^, Oxford, 
and obtained a fellowsmp at Orld. 
His manner of life was, however, a 
httle, although not very, irregular; 
and, when stories of drunkenness 
got about, the College deprived fallB 
of his distinction. A somewhat in¬ 
dolent person, he wrote casually for 
Blackwood, and, after some wander¬ 
ing, settled down at Grasmere with 
nothing to live on. His unaatia- 
factoi;iness was vety supeifleiaL but 
there can be little doubt tluvt he 
wasted fais genius; add bis brother 
Derwent*B memoir of him, prefixed 
to the posthumous edition td his 
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worics (1851), js of the nature of an 
apology. Hartley Coleridge's chief 
works were Poem, Ess<^St and the 
considerable Bii^rafhia Borealis 

I^R A COLEKIDGE (1802-1853) was 
the youngest of Coleridge’s children, 
and wrote verses worthy of remark. 
She married in i8m her cousin, 
Henry Nelson Col^dge. Her 
original poetry is scanty and is dis- 
* pei^ throughout the fairy-tale 
called Phan/asmion (1837); but the 
dissertations which she appended to 
many of her father's posthumous 
works are remarkable both for power 
of thought and expression. 

George (^rolv (1780-1860) was 
a native of Dublin and rector of 
St. S^hen's, Walbrook. He had 
a fertile imagination and gorgeous 
style. His chief {xiems were Pans 
in 1815 (1817), The Angel if llu 
IVor/d (1820), and 'JAe Modern 
Orlando (1846). He also wrote elo¬ 
quent and fanciful romances— 5 oA{- 
ihiel (1829), Tales of the Great Sf. 
Bernard (iB2g), and Marston{xd^b). 

Scottish poetry—or, rather, song- 
writing— is well represented by 
Aixan Cunningham (1784-1842), 
a Dumfriesshire peasant who pur¬ 
sued the trade of a stone-mason and 
worked under Sir Francis Chantry. 
He carried on, in company with 
two or three po^ whose names will 
be found in this hat, the tradition 
of song inherited from Burns. In 
prose he wrote the Lives (f the 
Paint^s (1829-33), and other books. 

George Darlet (1795-1846), the 
editor (1840) of Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, possessed a Iviic faculty which 
was rated very highly by some of his 
contemporaries. He was a member 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
worked on The London Magatine. 
Sylvia (1827) is a pastoral play, a 
curious medley of {Mose and verse; 
but the verse is in many cases 
exmisite. Nepenthe (1839) is a 
rather inferior poem, but retains 
much of the same brilliant manner. 
I^fey may be said to have inherited 
soaumilng of the lightness and mace 
of the laimbetban lyric, as Beddoes 
inherited its uncanny mutely. 

Ebsnezer Elliott (17B1-S840), 

the "Corn-law Rhymer,” was the 


son of a clerk in an ironfoundry at 
Masborough, near Rotherham, and 
became himself an ironmaster at 
Sheffield. He published some poems 
at intervals between 1798 ana 1830 
which showed a considerable sense 
of the pictures(}iie, and here and there 
some lyric ability. The Com^Law 
Phymes (1831) were ^ the most part 
intemperate and thoroughly vulgar, 
their vulg^ity no doubt was the 
chief quality which endeared them 
to the mob. Elliott was praii«d 
ixy Southey, Bulwer, Wilson, and 
Carlyle; but it must be owned that, 
even if we allow him the possesdon 
of real poetical qualities, he stands 
in a very minor rank of poeta. 

John Hckikham Frekr (i^- 
18^), the friend of Canning, whom 
he assisted in the Attti-/acoiin Re- 
tteto, was charge (t affaires in Spain 
with Sir John Moore, and afterwards 
Resident at Malta, wheie he died. 
He was the author of the once cele¬ 
brated satiric poem, pubhshed in 
1817, entitled Prospectus and Speci¬ 
men of an intended National Work, 
ty William and Robert Whistle- 
craft, eti. It was written in ottava 
rima, and was a clever burlesque of 
romantic writings, with here and 
there a touch of real poetry. It was 
the model on which Byron wrote 
Beppo and aAerwards Don Juan. 
Frere was also the author of an Ode 
OH /Ethelstan's Victory (nX Brunan- 
burb), published by Ellis (1801) as a 
fourteenth-centuiT production, but 
really written when Frere was at 
school at Eton, and the great dis¬ 
cussion on Rowley and C^atterton 
was taking place. He also made an 
admirable translation into English 
verse ol the Achamians, Knights, 
Birds, and Frogs of Aristophanes, 
publi^ed in 1839 and 18m 
James Grahame (1765-18TZ), a 
native of Glasgow, at first a banister, 
and afterwards a wdl<known Angli¬ 
can ctegyman, published in i8dy a 
dramatic poem cmled Mary Queen 
Scotland. This was fbllowM by The 
SoMaih, Sabbath Walks (both zM 
and otba poems of a rriigioas amir- 
acter. Grahame was nritho'mi 
nor a graceful poet: and, althM^fais 
verseTs fall of tender and dev du t feel - 
Ing, it has little vigour or imagiMticm. 
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Reginald Heber (i783>i826) 
was born at Malpas in Cheshire, 
educated at Brasenose, and became 
vicar of Hodnet. He was appointed 
to the bishopric of Calcutta in 1833, 
and died at Trichinopoly three years 
later. He was Bampton I.«cturer 
in 1815, and wrote a life of Jeremy 
Taylor (183a) ^ an edition of that 
divine's wc^lu.^ In poetry his most 
famous work is the beautiful passage 
in his Newdigate prize poem of Pales¬ 
tine (1807), describing the building 
of the Temple. He aJ.so tote a lair 
amount of sacred verse, and one or 
two famous hymns, including From 
Grunlands icy mountains. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans 
(nie Browne—1793-1835) had once 
a reputation which has utterly van¬ 
ished. She was a native of Liver¬ 
pool. and spent the early part of her 
life in North Wales, not far from 
Abergele. Her poetry began early; 
and, when her first important book. 
Domestic Affections (1812), was pub¬ 
lished, she, although only in her 
nineteenth year, had been in print 
before. In the same year she mar¬ 
ried Captain Hemans. They sepa¬ 
rated for some reason or other before 
very long. Mrs. Hemans was for¬ 
tunate in her competition for prizes. 
Bruce and Wallace (i8i9)andZ>ar<l- 
»nwr( 1821) were both selected from 
a number of poems on the same 
subject. A play called The Vespers 
of Palermo {x%2’^ was not success¬ 
ful. Other works quickly followed: 
The Forest Sanctuary ( 1835), Records 

Women (182^1 Sonos the Affec¬ 
tions (1830). Toward the end of 
her life she lived at Dublin with 
her brother, and published there 
in i8m her Hymns for Childhood 
and Scenes and Hymns Life, 
with a few sonnets entitled Thoughts 
during Sickness. Her style was 
grfuxiul, but .presented, as Scott 
said, "too many flowers for the 
fruit." Her insipid pettinesses have 
the minimum of intellectual and 
emotional fateg. One or two of her 
fueces are w^ known from their 
domestic simplicity, but, considning 
the volume of her writings, her loss 
of credit is entire. 

Wii,LiAM Herbert (X778-X847), 
son of the first Earl of Carnarvon, 


and Dean of Manchester, was in early 
life a lawyer, and had been in Par¬ 
liament bdbre taking Holy Orders. 
He was an industnous truislator 
from a variety of langua^, wrote 
two original poems— Hei^a (18x5) 
and Attila (1838)—besides tales, 
sermoas, and scientific treatises. 

James Hogg (X770-X835), known 
better as the "Kttrick Sm^herd” 
of Wilson's Noctes Ambrosiasue, was 
bom in Ettrick Vale, Selkirkshire. 
His school was the mountain's side, 
where he kept the cattle and sheep. 
His education was scanty, but he 
had great natural gifts, a quick and 
attentive memory, and a thorough 
appreciation of natural scenery. In 
180X he published a small volume of 
songs, and in 1807 The Mountain 
Bard. Soon afterwards he left his 
occupation and resided at Edin- 
burgn, supporting himself entirely 
by b is pen. The Queen’s Wake 
(1813) blight him into very favour¬ 
able notice, and was followed by 
Modoc of the Moor (1816). Jacobite 
Relics (1830), eta His chief delight 
was in legendary tales and folk-lora 
He helped Scott in collecting the 
Border Minstrelsy ; and his whole 
work shows the dominant influence 
of fanew. His extraordinary novels 
and tales, including the wonderful 
Cotfessions (f a Justiffed Sinner 
(x8^), are all of this type. A 
modern critic says, " He wanted art 
to construct a fable, and taste to 
give due effect to his imagery and 
conceptions. But there are few poets 
who impress us so much with the 
idea of direct inspiration, and that 
poetry is indeed an art' unteachable 
and untaught.'" 

James Sheridan Knowles (xySa- 
x863), dramatist, was bom at Cork 
in 1784, and went on the stage 
as an actor. On retiring from the 
theatre he occujfied hunself with 
teaching elocution and sometimes 
preaching in chapels. Caius Grac¬ 
chus (18x5) was his first play, and 
was succeeded by Virgituus (z8ao) 
—^whidi is still performed in the 
provinces— William 7 V//(x 8 a 5 ), and 
others, ^n comedy he wrote The 
Hunchback (183a) and The Love 
Chase (1837): and, beside these, he 
was the author of two novels, George 
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LovtU (i8^) and Henry Fortesrue 
(1847). His plots, everything con- 
side^, are fairly natum and his 
characters are wal sustained. On 
the whole, without a spark of genius, 
he occupies a prominent pUce in 
the undistinguished theatric^ record 
of his tfme. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 
better known as L, £. L (i8oa- 
1838), wrote a great deal of gushing 
and harmlessly Byronic poetry, 
which, as the work of a romantic 
and unfortunate lady, enjoyed a 
great and undeserved popularity. 
She was the daughter of an army 
agent, was bom at Chelsea, and 
married, in 1838, Mr. Maclean, 
governor of the Gold Coast in 
West Africa. .She went out with 
him to Capo Coast C'astle, and 
accidentally poisoned herself there 
two months after landing. 

John Leyden (1775-1811) was 
the author of certain Poetical Re¬ 
mains, published in 1819, undei the 
editorship of the Rev. James Morton. 
Sir Walter Scott was his friend and 
spoke in high terms of his poetry. 
I^dcn bad written for The Edin- 
btirgh Magazine, and in 1798 became 
n lYesbyteiian preacher; but subse¬ 
quently he entered the East India 
Company’s service as a surgeon. A 
man of ^cat learning, he mastered 
several Onental languages while in 
India. He accompanied Lord Minto 
in the expedition against Java, and 
died there in 1811. 

i AMES Clarence Mangan 

33-1^) was an Irish poet whose 
life was irregular and unhappy. His 
poetry was eminently patriotic, and 
bad besides a curiously mystic and 
religious flavour which has fascinated 
many critics—and especially Celtic 
critics—of recent years. As to the 
noble and unusual lyric of Dark 
Rosaleen—a. strange personification 
of Ireland—there cannot be two 
opinions. Mangan had, however, 
verv little control of metrical form, 
and, even at his best, could produce 
distressingly bad lines. 

J AMES MONTGOMERY (1771-1854), 
the Moravian editor of the Skej^ld 
Iris, and in eve^ W'ay an excdlent 
man, wrote during bis lifetime a 
very laige amount of mdodions 


verse which is almost poetry. His 
books have exotic and strange titles 
—The West Indies (1809), which 
dealt with the abolition of the slave 
trade; The World btfore the Flood 
(iSzal, a prehistoric epic; Green¬ 
land (18x9); and The Pelican Island 
(1826). Montgomety's philanthropy 
and liberalism brou||ht him into hot 
water, and, in his early manhood, 
he was twice imprisoned for libel. 
He was a sound if not very original 
cntic, and his lectures on poetry at 
the Royal Institution (1830-1) were 
successful. In 1835 he received a 
pension of /i 50 from Peel. Perhaps 
his chief clmm to distinction resides 
in some of his beautiful hymns, 
published in 1853. Of these one or 
two, including For ever with the 
Lord, arc classic. He must be care¬ 
fully distinguished from the un¬ 
speakable Robert Montgomery 
(1807-1855), whose trash in The 
Omnipresence of the Deity (i8a8) and 
Satan (1830) gained a notorious im¬ 
mortality in the scathing criticism 
written by Macaulay for the Edin¬ 
burgh. Montgomery took Holy 
Orders, and was minister, during the 
last twelve years of his life, of a pro¬ 
prietary chapel in St. Pancras. 

William Motherwell (1797- 
1835) was a Scotsman who made 
some mark in journalisra, wrote 
some Scottish songs, and took an 
interest in old legends and ballads. 
Unlike his contemporaries, Tanna- 
hill and Ihom, his work is not 
wholly derivative from Burns; and 
the b^t part of it has a close kin¬ 
ship to Scott's work in the ballad 
and popular tale. 

John O'Keeffe (1747-1833)1160117 
belongs, as a'dramatist and writer of 
songs, to the age ofSheridan and Cum¬ 
berland. He was an Irishman, was 
born at Dublin, and died at South¬ 
ampton. His whole life was prolific 
in farces and operettas, and he had 
a genuine, although rather coarse, 
coi^c touch. Several of his songs, 
such as The Thom, that very shallow 
and inane lyric, and the Bacchic 
invocation. Flow thou regal purple 
stream, are distantly remembmedoy 
the compilers of song-books, but 
thdr position in such miscellanies is 
merely perfunctory and traditional, 
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Robert Pollok (1798-1807), a 
native of North Moornoose in Ren¬ 
frewshire, a student of Glasgow, and 
a minister of the United Secession 
Church, wrote a somewhat bom¬ 
bastic poem on Calvinistic lines, 
which he called T/te Course Tims 
(1827), and, in prose. Tales of Ike 
Comenanters (i894~5)- Admirers con¬ 
sider The bourse of Time Miltonic, 
and it certainly has some grandeur; 
but most readers will prefer Milton 
undiluted by Pollok. 

Brtan Waller Proc^r, better 
known as Barry Cornwall (1787- 
1874), was a veiy amiable and soci¬ 
able man, a member of the ' ‘ Cockney 
school,” and a fluent verse writer. 
He was the fnend of I^igh Hunt 
and Lamb; he was the recipient of 
a tribute from Thackeray m the 
dedication of Vanity Fair, and lived 
to win the affection of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne; Otherwise he was a London 
solicitor, and for m.sny years a Com¬ 
missioner in Lunacy. His education 
was received at Harrow, and in his 
edition (1838I of Ben Jonson—the 
only edition which for many years 
commanded a popular price—he 
approved himself a scholar. His 
Dramatic Scenes (1819) and The 
Flood in Thessaly (1823) were not 
very brilliant, but his English Songs 
(1832) won him some fame. These, 
however, have a very distant cousin- 
ship to poetiy; and The Sea t the 
Seat the open j'ra/—written by a 
notoriously bad sailor—as a typical 
specimen, bears out this assertion. 
It must be owned that the rward of 
his brother-poets and men of letters 
for the sincere and upright Procter 
as a man tinged their criticism of bis 
verse; * 

It seems illiberal to leave the name 
of Henry James Pye (1745-1813), 
Pbet Laureate for twenty-three years, 
without some* mentioa However, 
if any writer of verse could be more 
obtonrieas than Hayl^ and more 
imbecile than Rob^ Meriv, the 
notorious " Della Crusca," it was 
this hopdess poetaster. The list 01 
laureates provokes some amusennent 
in the most reverent breast; but, 
compared with Pye, Tate, Ensden, 
and even Whitehead, rise to Oljmpic 
heights. Byron’s lines in The Visum 


of Judgment, where GecHge Ill's 
ghost exclaims— 

‘•What, whatl 

Pye come again? No more, no mora 
of that r 

contain a pr^;nant and immortal 
criticism. 

William Stewart Rose (1775- 
1843) was cdcbrated as a translator. 
His verse translation of the first 
three books of Amiris dir Gaul ap¬ 
peared in X803, the year of South^s 
prose version of the same romance, 
and from 1823 to 1831 he published 
his well-known trai^Uon of the 
Orlando Furioso. 

James Smith (Z775-X839), known 
best in connection with his brother 
Horace Smith (1779-1849). wrote 
clever parodies and criticisms in The 
Picnic, The London Reviem, and The 
Monthly Mirror. In the last a]v 
peared those joint imitations (rf 
Horace by the brothers which were 
published in 1813 as Horace in Ij>n- 
don. In 1812, at the opening of the 
new Drury Lane Theatre, tl^ pub¬ 
lished their volume of Rejuted Ad- 
dresses—one of the best collections 
of parodies that has ever appeared. 
James wrote the imitations of Words¬ 
worth, Cobbett, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Crabbe; Horace, those ol Byron, 
Scott, Moore, " Monk” Lewis, Fits- 
gerald, and Dr. Johnson. James 
did little more in the way of litera¬ 
ture bwond an occasions piece in 
some of the monthlies. Lady Bles- 
sineton said that *’ if James Smith 
had not been a wealthy man be 
would have been a gi^ man." 
Horace wrote far more voluminously 
than his brother, attempting novels 
and verses. Bra^letye Home 
was in imitation of Scott; and, bmide 
this, he wrote The Ter Hill (i8a6), 
Walter Cofyton{x92P)> The Moneys 
Man (1841), and several othM 
Some parts of his poem. An Address 
to the Mummy, sb^excdlent poetic 
taste. 

William Sothebt (1757-1833), 
born in London and educated at 
Harrow, was for some time ia the 
army, but retired in 1780 and devoted 
hims^ to literature. He was a man 
of great leaning and transhited with 
imm elegaaoe and skfiL His dtief 
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works were: a PoUical Description 
of Wales (1790), a Translatton of 
Virnts Gew^cs (x8oo), Constance 
de CasHlk (1810), written after the 
style of Scott's romantic poems, trans¬ 
lations of the Iliad (1831) and the 
Odyss^ (1833). He also published a 
creditable translation of Wieland's 
Oheron (1798). 

Sis Thomas Noon Talfourd 
(x795-x85a) a as bora at Reading, 
rose to distinction at the bar, and 
was made a judge in 1849, He died 
on the bench while addiessing the 
Grand Jury at Stafford in 185a. He 
wrote the tragedies of Ion (1836), 
The Athenian Captive (1838), (flen- 
coe (1840), and The Castihan (1853); 
while in prose his works include the 
Memorials (18^-48) of his fnend 
Charles Lamb, Vacation Rambles 
(1845), and an Essay on the Greek 
Drama. He is best known by the 
tragedy of Ion, a vety striking closet- 
drama ; and it will be remembered 
that it was to him that Dickens m- 
scnbed/^CiSn«A( and Browning dedi¬ 
cated Ptppa Passes. 

Robert Tannahill (1774-1810) 
is one of the Scottish bards who 
inherited something of Burnb' genius 
in song-writing. He was a weaver, 
had a somewhat unhappy life, and 
drowned himself at Paisley. Of his 
lyrics, the one beginning "Keen 
blaws the wind ower the braes of 
GlenifSer,*' is a good specimen. 

The literary soaety of Norwich, in 
many ways the most intellectually 
remarkable of our provincial towns, 
b represented by william Taylor 
(1765-1836), who translated some of 
die works of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing, and gave a great impulse 
to the study of German literature in 
England. 

WILLIAM Tennant (1784-18^) 
was a Fifeshire schoolmaster who 
became a lurofessor at St Andrews. 
In x8za he published a clever mock- 
hercdc poem in ottava rima, called 
Anstery,e. Anstrather) Pair, which 
is curious, not merdy on account of 
its humour, but as offiaing an ex¬ 
am^ of a stjdn nnd manner antid- 
panng, if not suggesting, those of 
the more celebrated whistleerafts 
(see above, in connection with John 
H. Fiere). If it really suggested this 


production, Tennant may be re¬ 
garded as the lUerary grandparent 
of Beppo and Don Juan. 

William Thom (1^7-1848) be¬ 
longed to this generation of Scotch 
songsters, and was the author of 
some charming lyrics. Like Tanna- 
hill, he was a weaver by trade. 

Mary Tighe (1973-18x0), bora 
in the county of Widdow, wrote a 
poem called Psyche (1805), which 
was founded on the famous story 
of Cupid and Psyche in Apulcius. 
Mrs. Tighe showra some iroagin.!- 
tion and graceful fancy. • 

Sir Aubrey Hunt de Verb 
(1788-1846) was an Irish country 
gentleman of county Limerick, who 
changed his name from Hunt to 
De Vere in 1832. He became a 
friend and correspondent of Words¬ 
worth, who generously called his 
So/mets " the most perfect of our 
age.” His dramatic poem Julian 
the Apostate {iSaa), and his regular 
drama, Ma^ Tudor (1847), are also 
to be had in remembrance. He is 
not, of couise, to be confused with 
his son and namesake, the author of 
the Legends of St. Patrick. 

An exaggerated fame used to be 
attached to the poems of Henry 
Kirke White (1785-1806), the 
son of a Nottingham butcher, who 
showed some precociw in verse- 
making and attracted Southey’s at¬ 
tention. He was deeply moved by 
the Evangelical revival in the Church 
of England, and, making the ac¬ 
quaintance of Chmles Simeon, the 
fomous fellow of King's, gained, 
through his influence, a sizarship at 
St. J^n's College, Cambridge. He 
intended to take Holy Onurs. and 
showed great promise; but oa 
Okitober 19, 1806, he died in his 
college rooms. Southey published 
his Remains (i^) with a memoir. 
His pathetic histc^ added to the 
supposed merit of his poetry, and 
even Byron, in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, made hiifl a fovoor- 
able exemtion from the general 
Uame. Inis was probably due to‘a 
tendmess for bim as a Hotting- 
hamshire man. White's lonrat 
poem was the descriptive piece CiiUed 
C^on Grove (18^3^ The diaiRcter 
of his verse, if smooth aiut melo- 
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dious. IS fatally mawkish; and, as 
a rule, his lines have a frigid, man* 
nenstic turn which reminds one of 
the utterly uninspired poetry of the 
Brontes. 

CiiAHLLS WoL.Fi: (1791-Z833), an 
Irishman and a clergyman, was a 
man of one poem. His Remains were 
collected and ppblished in 1825, but 


his one claim to celebrity is the line 
Burial Sir John Moore (1817). 

Francis Wrangiiam(i 769 -i 843 ), 
Archdeacon of Cleveland and after* 
waids of the East Riding, was the 
author of some translations from the 
classical poets and of other writings 
in verse and piose which are often 
quoted by writers of his own r'lay. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE RISE OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY NOVEL— • 

1780-1850. 

§ I. Sudden interval in the history of the novel. Distinction between 
romance and the novel proper. § a. The lady novelists: Frances 
Burney. § 3. Maria Kugeworth. § 4. Jane Austen and the 
revival of the novel. § 5. Scottish novelists . SuSAN Ferrier and 
John Galt. § 6. Mary Russell Mitford, Harriet Mar- 
tineau. § 7. The Radical novelists: William Godwin, Robert 
Back, and Thomas Holcroft. § 8. Thomas I..OVE Peacock. 
§ 9. Military and naval novelists: Captain Marry at, Chakle.s 
Lever, and Michael Sco'it. § 10. Lord Lytton. § ii. Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli. § 12. Charles Dickens. § 13. General charac¬ 
teristics of Dickens’ novels. § 14. William Makepeace Thackeray. 
§ 15. Thackeray's humour and miscellaneous work. 

$ I. The great literary phenomenon of the nineteenth century 
is the evolution of a distinct type of English novel. The 
novelists of the eighteenth century were a class 
apart, and for many years after the publication of i^rvai 
Humphrey Clinker English fiction walked in twi- infictun: 
light. The tale of terror, to which we already have 
referred, cannot be sincerely regarded as literature; 
it had certainly none of the legitimate characteristics of fiction 
which are obvious in the work of Fielding. It held up the 
looking-glass to no actual state of society, but preferred to 
mirror piantoms and chimeras. A^ain, the immense popu¬ 
larity of Scott, while it roused the public to the appreciation of 
true fiction, diverted their attention for the time being from one 
evident duty of the novel—the accurate delineation of con- 
ten^razy manners. It is true that Scott was an admirer, and 
at first a follower of Fielding, and we must not forget that in 
Tiu Antiquary and St. Rouan^s IVellf to mention only two of 
his novels, he achieved g^^nre paintings worthy of the greatest 
of English novelists. But the macniner^^ of his novels was 
always romantic; jn his hands contemporary society received 
a mMieval colour, and lost, as a whole, a greiMi ^ 
reality. If, in The AnHguary^ Jonathan Oldbuck and Edie 
Ochiltree are real types drawn with surprising accuracy, 
nothing, on the other hand, could be more removed firom 
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reality than the plot. A young gentleman, violently in love 
with a young lady, and deeply sensitive to his own supposed 
illegitimacy, spends his army furlough in hanging about her 
neighbourhood, meeting her at picnics, and rescuing her life. 
After a somewhat intricate story, in which the lady’s father is 
hoodwinked and impoverished by a German impostor, the 
dying confessions of a mysterious old woman establish the fact 
that a locrl earl’s problematic son, supposed to be ill^itimate 
and dead, was really bom in lawful wedlock; and, of course, 
the contents of a sealed packet successfully demonstrate that 
Miss Wardour’s lover '9 the gentleman in question. Thus, all 
obstacles removed, they marry, and live happily ever after. All 
this, with its minor accessories, is very thin; its atmosphere is 
le^lised romance; everything takes place upon an idem plane, 
where everybody and everything live, move, and have their 
being in a manner incompatible—^unless by a strange sub¬ 
version of the laws of life—^with reality. In such cases we 
know exactly what is going to happen. If the lover adventures 
on a morning walk in the hope of meeting his mistress, he will 
twice be reduced to despair, but the third time will crown his 
perseverance ; sensible of his unworthiness and inferior position, 
he will chivalrously surrender all hope of the lady and go to 
America; but in the far West he will meet the missing or 


unsuspected individual whose testimony supplies the necessary 
proof of his identity and sends him back to England on the 
wings of hope. This is the view of life which inevitably appeals 
to me general reader; and it is unnecessary to say that a 
century after the romantic revolution, when the pendulum has 
swung almost as far in the opposite direction, the tradition still 
holds good with the great mass of the public. 

Scott used this flimsy machineiy as no one else could have 
used it; he created with it a Mries of masterpieces of story- 
telling. This is as high a tribute as can be paid to 
genius; he found imitators, but not a single 
and the follower whose name is more than a curiosity 4>f 

literature. His general influence upon fiction is not 
to be disputed. It was Scott who gave it an entirely 
new tone, who purged it of its coarseness, who gave subsequent 
novelists lessons in the art of objective description, who de¬ 
stroyed the cult of sentimentab'sm, and breathed a new life into 
eve^ part of it. More than all, he created an infinite variety 
of cnaracter; and it was in the creation of character, in the 
distinction between men, not as types, but as separate 
o^anisms, that the power of all the great novehsts who suc¬ 
ceeded him lay. But the historical novel, in which he had 
done so great a work, languished in the course of nature; the 
romafttic ittachinery on which he had relied grew old and 
rusty. In the wtole fabric of their story the novdisti of the 
nineteenth'century derive firom Fielding rather than from Scott 
The main difference between the romance and the novel, 
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properly speaking, consists in the illusion which each produces. 
We are persuadra that Monkbams in The Antiquofy is a real 
person, rat we know that the main plot of the book is hope¬ 
lessly contrary to experience. On the other hand, in all novels, 
propitfly so called, from those of Fielding to those of Mr. George 
Meredith, we have the intimate sense that a detail here and 
there may exceed the probable, but that the whole is true, and 
is, moreover, a valuable contribution to that expdHence which 
forbids us to believe the other. The motive which lies at the 
root of all fiction is the same. There is no novel which does 
not turn upon the hinge of love; to all fiction a pair of lovers 
is absolutely necessary. Further, every reasonable and cheer¬ 
fully-minded reader, who knows that in eveiy-day life the course 
of true love may be seriously disturbed, prefers in his fiction to 
see the happier side of the matter; and thus the tradition of a 
satisfactory ddnouement to a novel still retains its place among 
us. But the means to this end are very different: in the 
romantic novel it is attained by impossible coincidences; in 
the regular novel of contemporary life the melodramatic ele¬ 
ment is successfully avoided ; in Tom Jones the real facts of 
the hero’s parentage come to light in a perfectly natural and 
consistent way; in Pride and Prejudice no deus ex machind 
stratagem wera Elizabeth to Darcy ; in The Newcotnes the 
sorrows and separations of Clive and Ethel need no iottr de 
force to bring about the ultimate result. And it must be owned 
that, in the present state of the novel, when there is so 
strong a tendency to depart from the well-trod paths, the 
divergence often takes place at the expense of a reality for 
which no amount of subjective insight on the writer’s part can 
compensate. 

$ 2. This, briefly speaking, is^ the character of the nineteenth- 
century novel. To sum up, it is a picture of contemporarjr life 
producing, in its highest forms, the illusion of reality; it is 
spiritually derived mom Fielding, but its manner has been 
cnanged by the influence of Scott. Another curious point 
about it is the mximinence of the female element among the 
new novelists. The novel of the century opens with a quartet 
of illustrious ladies. The work of the first of these, Frances 
Burney, belongs to the period just before 1800, and 
marks a curious intermediate stage in the history of |>ancbs 
fiction. She was the daughter of Dr. Burney, the 
author of the History of Music. Her novel of 
Evelina (1778) appeared anonymously while she was living 
under her father’s roo£ and it was not until the extraordinary 
success of the book had made the secret an impossibility that 
she revealed it to her fiunily. In 1782 she foUdwed up. her 
success with Cecilies a much longer noveh In 1786 she was made 
second keeper of the to Queen Charlotte, and spent a most 

unhappy period of five years in the royal household. In 1791 
she retired to Mickldiam, vriiere she met many French refegMS. 

EMC. UT. * 2 T 
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.ind, two years later, married one of them, General d’Arblay. 
In 1796 she published Ccanilla^ and, in 1814, a very feeble 
novel c.’illed The Wanderer. She brought out a life of her 
father in 1832, and, ten years after, when she had been dead for 
two years, the first five volumes of her famous Diaries ami 
Letters were published. 

Miss Burney is something of a Melchisedek in fiction. 
Everyone knows that Macaulay made the successful discovery 
of “ Sam Johnson or the devil ” in her style, but she. 
Originality fortunately, did not make Rasselas the model of her 
fiction. ShQ simply wrote as she was moved in a 
manner entirely her own. As a natural result of the 
originality which she showed in Evelina^ her subsequent work 
deteriorated. It was impossible for a genius so independent 
and self-reliant to produce anything better, unless she was pro¬ 
tected by her relation to previous models. She began to build 
on no foundation, and it is only the beginning of her work that 
is likely to retain its stability. Cecilia showed weaknesses and 
incoherencies of structure which, in Camilla, became serious 
rifts and settlements, and in The Wanderer brought to pass 
absolute ruin. Evelina, however, with its manifest impenec- 
tions, is a very sturdy piece of work. It was written 
by a girl of no experience, who had spent a very 
secluded youth, had read very few novels, had 
greedily absorbed all the unconsidered trifles of life 
and conversation which she had had the emportunity 
of noticing, and had imagined the rest for herself. 
Naturally, she fell into mistakes. Evelina is the crudest novel 
which has ever won a lasting reputation. The heroine is chained 
to an artificial refinement which is really a gross form of prudery. 
She is perpetually worrying herself about the delicacy of her 
manners and conduct; altogether, she is a silly, ecstatic 
“ young miss ” of seventeen, who betrays herself into a studied 
vulgarity. Her friend and benefactor, Mr. Villars, is ineffably tire¬ 
some ; the society in which she moves, uncongenial to herself, is 
laughable to the reader, and her French grandmother. Madam 
Duval, is a ludicrous exaggeration. But what Miss Burney 
lacked in natural refinement and discrimination she supplied by 
her humour ; there is enough acute observation in her pictures 
to give them a certain amount of reality; and while we are 
thankful that no possible o|mortunity can bring us to meet 
Mr. Villars or the unspeakable Branghtons, such scenes as the 
evening at Vauxhall, with the amenities of Madam Duval and 
the Captain, vividly im^ined and vigorously executed, with a 
touch tnat has someth'ng more in it than ordinary caricature, 
could not easily be sparra from English fiction. And, at any 
rate, this novel—which, by the way, is written in the fonn of 
letters—^and Cecilia, in which the more ordinary form of 
narrative is adopted, are conspicuous landmarks on the way 
to Miss Austen’s books. 


** Evelina ’’ 
(*778): 
its eharae- 
teristie 
fanlts and 
humour. 
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§ 3* 'I'he second of our ladies was fifteen years youi^er than 
Miss Burney. Maria Edgeworth was the daughter of an Irish 
country gentleman, but was bom and, for the most 
part, educated in England. Her father was a very Maria 
eccentric person, who took a great interest in French 
philosophy, and had peculiar views of his own on 
methods of education. She shared his opinions and made use 
of them in her Parents Assistant (1796) ; moreoverfshe allowed 
him to retouch her books and introduce propagandist passages 
of his own. All her life long she wrote with a purpose, and 
such books as the Moral Tales^ Franks Harry and iLucy^ and 
Rosamond^ were welcomed and enjoy^ by more than one 
generation of young readers. These stories were written in 
the most simple and easy language; they were &11 of instruc¬ 
tion on subjects which children would not find so attractive in 
the ordinary manuals, and they showed not only skill in con¬ 
struction but a singular appreciation of little differences of 
character. In spite of their apparent primness and childishness 
these little books are the work of an artist who knew how to 
give an absorbing and life-like interest to her little people in 
their studies and pastimes, Franks Harry, and Lucy^ and the 
rest, were combined under the general heading of Early Lessons 
(1801). The Parents' Assistant contained a series of tales in 
which methods of educating growing boys and gfirls, and com¬ 
bating their errors and weaknesses, were illustrated; and some 
of these—for example. Simple Susan —are little masterpieces 
of style and execution. Finally, in the Moral Tales^ Popular 
TaleSf and Tales of Fashionable Li/e^ she wrote for young 
people, warning them against the temptations to be encoun¬ 
tered in various ranks of society. Some of her stories— Belinda 
(1801), Leonora (1806), and Helen (1834), for instance—have the 
length and importance of regular novels. Every one of these 
stories is obviously written by a woman who was seriously im¬ 
pressed by the dangers'common to youth, and yet had too great 
a sense of the artistic treatment due to her work to attach the 
highest importance to the unmitigated and unlikely triumph of 
virtue, or to weary her readers with preaching to them. 

However, high as the place of these tales would be under any 
circumstances, they wouM not of themselves give Miss Edge- 
worth her true distinction among the great novelists. 

Castle Rackrent (1800), Ormond (1817), and The 
Absentee (1812)—which last is included in the Tedes 
of Fashionable Life —mark her out especially as 
the accurate and sympathetic painter of Insn mann^ and 
character. Her long life in Ireland taught her to appreciate the 
merits and faults of her fellow-countrymen, and especially of 
“ the finest peasantry in the world ”; and in these novels aim in 
others, directly and indirectly, she did for the Irish character 
what Scott did for the Scottish. Thus, in point of subjects, 
there is a considerable difference between her best novels and 

3 T a 
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those of Miss Austen, who devoted her attenticm to more or less 
genteel society; but she had something of the same fineness 
and mnetration, the same microscopic insight into character, a 
less delicate but more obviously abundant humour, and the same 
power of accurate transcription. The construction of some at her 
stories, however, is someumat different from that of the ordinary 
novel Castle Rackrenf, for instance, is a narrative in which we 
read the Msecutive biographies, humorous and pathetic, of a 
series of Irish landlords. On the whole, we read Miss Eclgeworth 
on account of her humour and truth to life rather than for the sake 
of any dramatic effect ^ In her writings we have the ordinary 
Irishman as he is, and not as he appears on the stage or in the 
conventional course of every-day fiction. She felt for the suffer¬ 
ings of her country and knew the follies and vices which had 
caused no small proportion of its social miseries ; she described 
them without any great enthusiasm, but with a true capacity for 
hitting the point and giving her result its full value. Super¬ 
ficially, she IS perhaps a little antiquated and out of fashion, 
and her stories may be the last word of the eighteenth century; 
but, as a writer of unparalleled force, vivacity, and consistency, 
as one who employed the pen of common-sense in a good cause, 
she emphatically belonged to the new generation of novelists 
which curing her lifetime—she lived to be eighty-two—was 
achieving such success. 

§ 4. Jane Austen was the daughter of a clerg^an at 
Steventon in Hampshire. There is even less to be said of her 
life than can be said of Miss Edgeworth’s. She 
Jamb Ijved at Bath and at various places in Hampshire, 
(1775-I817}. Winchester when she was only forty-one. 

While she was quite a girl she be^an to write; and 
her first published noveb. Sense and Sensibilify (1811) and 
Pride and Prejudice (1813), were certainly in existence as more 
or less complete organisms long before their appearance in print 
Mansfield Park (1814) and Emma (1816) were the remaining 
novels of her lifetime ; Nortkanger Abbey^ her earliest book, 
was not published till after her death. Her last novel, Per^ 
suasion, appeared with it (1818}. There remain beside these 
two fragmentary sketches, Lady Susan and The Watsons. 

As years go on Miss Austen’s greatness is more universally 
recognised. Since Fielding, no one had appeared with the 
shme power of describing life, she had not the 
exuberant humour of Fielmng, which harmonised so 
Vr iimmr out-dooT view of life, but she showed 

the same fidelity to her model, the same grasp of 
complex chaiacter, die same artistic handling of common 
'thii^ She had a humour of her own that was more fine and 
sub^ than Fielding’s, that depended entirely on minitte obnervur 
tions and distinctions. Her novels made no prince 10 an 
character; nbthing could very well be mme different than 
F ieldii^’s mock-Homeric ihapsodies and Mtss AinSen’s slsader, 
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prosaic Barrative. She had verjr little of the romantic in her 
composition; love in her novels is a very matter-of-fact affair, 
and both parties concerned keep their eyes ^de open to the 
marriage settlement inclination was to make quiet fun of 
the romantic young lady who is the creature of sentiment. The 
heroine of Northanger Abbe^^ a very innocent and delight&l 
girl, makes herself very foolish by her devotion to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's novels. In Sense and Sensibility the feeble M^anne is 
an effectual foil to the resolute Elinor. In Pride and Prejudice 
Mary, squandering her imagination on books and music which 
she Qoes not understand, b^omes positively odious. The fact 
is that Miss Austen was fortunately incapable of enthusiasm: 
if she had an ideal, it was the tranquil common-sense conduct 
of life, free from the ineptitudes and deficiencies of taste which 
girls like Miss Burney’s Evelina sedulously cultivated. She 
was herself eminently of the eighteenth century. 

Her literary quality was Addisonian; her sense of n^tceHtk^ 
proportion was faultless and was her safeguard eentu^ 
against any lapse into the ridiculous. Although a 
romantic novelist like Scott was the first to discern her genius, 
her own sympathies were certainly far apart from even the 
sanest manifestations of romanticism. Her delight in nature 
was very scanty. Like the house-party in Mansjield Parky she 
enjoyed prospects and vistas, and would have preferred Shen- 
stone’s gardens at the Leasowes to the less formal beauties of 
the English lakes. She lived to see Byron’s conquest* of society, 
and probably thought society unspeakably silly in its mania. 
Nevertheless, this plain and matter-of fact disposition does not 
make her work a retrograde step in English literature ; on the 
contrary, she opened out an avenue for the nineteenth-century 
novel. appeared in the same year with Waverley\ 

yet Scott, starting on his great work of discovery, was really fer 
more antiquated in his tastes and manner than this reticent 
young lady who found her inspiration in the contemporary tea¬ 
poy. Emma and The Antiquary both belong to 1816 ; but 
The Antiquary is to-day a very old-fashioned novel, while 
Emma has a permanent freshness. 

Miss Austen taught future novelists that to draw the ordinary 
things of life is not necessarily to fall into bathos and solecism. 
She was content with the society which she found at 
Bath or Winchester, with its little interests and its 
casual humours. A visit to a country-house, a drive 
from Bath to the Wick Rocks or Clifton Downs, ^ 
supplied her with the materials of adventure. A family like the 
immortal Bennets in Pride and Prejudice was a feithful and 
typical portrait of the middle^das? household of her own time, 
before toe increase of wealth and luxury had hopelessly mixea 
m all classes and separated them into two hroad divisions. 
^Mre is the cynical disappointed father^ with his leisure and 
bocln and newspapers; toe siUy, tattling mother, with her 
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match-making propensities and her desire for a county con¬ 
nection ; there are the five daughters, so different in the main, 
and yet so unmistakably sisters. No two sisters could be more 
unlike than Elizabeth and Lydia ; yet between them there arc 
all the subtle ties and distinctions of family influence, indicated 
by a thousand delicate touches. Or again, we have the Bertram 
family in Mamjield Park, drawn no less admirably, with the 
same sense* of mutual relation, the exact counterpart of the 
phenomenon which we see in every-day life and find so very 
difficult to explain or define. These people do little more than 
talk to one another abi.lit their trivial interests ; once in a way 
they go out for a drive, or to a dance, or entertain a visitor; 
their life is broken by no startling events. There are elope¬ 
ments within Miss Austen’s sphere, it is true, but they are in no 
sense romantic affairs. Lydia’s harebrained and shameless 
escapade with the odious Wickham in Pride and Prejudice is 
altogether very natural; it is a calamity received by her family 
with a chastened sorrow, and mended by a prompt reconcilia¬ 
tion. The elopement of Julia with Henry Crawford at the end 
of Mansfield Park, tragic as it is, is the inevitable consequence 
demanded by Julia’s character. Where these accidents interfere 
with the still current of the story they fall in the natural course 
of events. Miss Austen never went out of her way to make an 
effect, and there is no profound sensation to be derived from 
such episodes. There are doubtless many novel readers who 
find in Miss Austen no stimulus to their appetite; her whole 
way of thinking, her appreciation of the dramatic element in 
common life, are forei^ to their taste. After the tawdry 
charms of cheap fiction her light, no doubt, bums very dim 
to the vitiated taste; but the reader who preserves the least 
reverence for style and artistic method will join her evening 
parties and go shopping with her heroines with the utmost con¬ 
fidence in his company. She has created a world in which 
every figure lives; and, when we once have discovered her 
matchless qualities, the Wood houses, the Bennets, the Bertrams, 
and the Dashwoods remain our inalienable friends. 


A certain suspicion of caricature attaches to some of Miss 
Austen’s observations. Her humour is quiet and demure ; it is 
emphatically not grotesque. In such cases there is 
ajways the tendeniy to satire, not unfi-equently mixed 
’ ' with the habit of reducing human nature to its 
lowest terms. Miss Austen is totally free from any mean form 
of cynicism; but her sense of the ridiculous had more scorn in 
it than sympathy. Her ladylike manner with its little amenities 
covered an intelligence which missed nothing, an ironical ob¬ 
servation which caught eveiy little point, a genius for detecting 
t^ slightest shade m the mal k profios. Her sex is proverbially 
penetrating; she summed up ail its penetration. Thackeray’^ 


penetration 
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c is proverbially 
. Thackeray’^ 


irony is a blundering masculine thing beside her tempered 
weapon; she never employs the blunt commonplaces of 
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sarcasm. No one but a woman could have drawn the portrait 
of Mr. Collins in Pride and Prejudice^ or of Mr. Elton in Emma 
—and no one but a woman of a sin^larly independent spirit. 
Miss Austen among these country clergy at Winchester was a 
very different woman from Miss Seward and her cathedral 
society at Lichfield; we can imagine what she would have made 
of the Lichfield canons and Dr. Erasmus Darwin. Mr. Collins, 
unfortunately for his cloth, is likely to remain one %f the classic 
parsons of literature. The portrait is most delicate. Not to 
believe in Mr. Collins is to do violence to common-sense ; but 
he is just so much out of drawing as is consistent with his dis¬ 
agreeable peculiarities. Miss Austen uses none of the common 
methods of satire ; she does not tell us to our face that he is afh 
obsequious toady, that he is terribly ignorant and dull and 
thick-skinned; she leaves these declarations to his own ingenuous 
self-revelation, heightening his perilous frankness by a light 
touch here and there. She is not altogether unjust or unkind; 
she is severely impersonal. On the other hand, there is certainly 
no kindness in her manner. Indeed, when she sets her hand 
to the picture of a thoroughly disagreeable woman, she has very 
little mercy to show. Mr. Collins' patroness. Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, is as detestable as she can well be ; the portrait of 
Miss de Bourgh is not without a little unnecessary cruelty ; and 
certainly the amount of sympathy which went to the making of 
Mrs. Bonnet was very scanty. In all these ladies and, even 
more remarkably, in Mrs. Norris of Mansjield Park^ the satire 
is not without its sting. 

However, true humour is never without some sympathy. 
Miss Austen avoided obvious pathos from a well-bred dislike for 
sentimentality ; and when she brought her heroines, 
like Jane in Pride and Prejudice or Marianne in t^pathy 
Sense and Sensibility^ into sorrow, she took pains 
to show that they made their own misery. Never- 
theless it needs no great discrimination to see that she loved 
them and identified herself with them, so long as they continued 
to communicate themselves to their readers' affections. If 
there is a more lovable woman in fiction than Elizabeth Bennet 
she is hard to find. We may find it somewhat more difficult 
to like Emma Woodhouse as .Miss Austen would have her 
liked; but, on closer acquaintance, our dislike vanishes and 
we begin to feel something of the authoress' partiality for the 
positive and censorious young lady into whom Miss Austen, 
we may be sure, put more than a little cffhei'self. Her calm 
temperament was incapable of imagining a feultless heroine ; 
the more ardently she loved her idols, the more clearly she 
saw that their feet were only clay. In this the truth o£ her 
heroines to nature consists. It must be confessed that, since 
it is impossible for the most cunning novelist to be absolutely 
pei^t, she could not draw a man—or, more correctly, her men 
make very bad heroes. No one wiU be likely txi forget 
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Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, but his immortali^ rests upon 
his unutterable prig]^shness. Edmund Bertram in Man^eid 
Park, Henry Tilney in Northanger Abbey, ^e both as fell of 
moral lessons as Mrs. Chapone; they are in&llible guides on 
the question of female behaviour. If either of these young men 
has made a mistake in life, it is precisely in his never haying 
been in the wrong. Vulgarly^ speaking, if stuffed and put in a 
glass case b}sthe side of Daniel Deronda and one or two others 
of their species, they would cut an appropriate figure; in life 
they are superfluous. Edmund and Mr. Timey are both clergy¬ 
men, but one never remembers their orders ; in any case th^ 
would be a poor amentU honorable for Mr. Collins. Of the 
more fallible young men there is little to say. The false, fleeting 
Willoughby, &e callous Wickham, the boisterous John Thorpe, 
are little more than satis&ctory lay figures. Perhaps Miss 
Austen’s most successful men, apart from her butts, Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Elton, are her fathers. Mr. Bennet is admirable, and 
Mr. Woodhouse’s amiable idios>rncrasies are a great contribu¬ 
tion to the gaiety of Emma. Sir Thomas Bertram’s advent in 
the middle of the preparations for the private theatricak at 
Mansfield Park is one of the best things in the whole of these 
novels. 

On an individual examination of Miss Austen’s work there 
can be very little hesitation as to the best of her novels, even 
„ where all are so good. Pride and Prejudice and 

stand out not far, but noticeably, above the 
(1813): rest. In Pride and Prejudice there is perhaps a 

little more variety, a little more dramatic interest. 

^ But the greater maturity of Emma is obvious. Miss 

Austen was devoted to the minutiae of her craft, and it is hardly 
likely that Pride and Prejudice remained so long in manuscript 
without undergoing the file more than once. Nevertheless 
slight roughnesses remain. Emma, on the contrary, presents 
the smoothest sur&ce of any English novel. The character of 
Emma herself is Miss Austen’s intentional masterpiece; she 
treated no single figiure so scrupulously and so skilfully, with 
so manifest an attention to detail. Fine as Elizabeth is, she is 
merely^ a brilliant sketch beside this finished portrait Further, 
there is a clearly marked alteration in Miss Austen’s humour. 
The Eltons and Miss Bates are caricatured widi the rarest 
delicacy; it is hard to detect exactly where the exaggeration 
lies. In the case of Mr. Ccdlins we could lay our finger on it 
at once. Compare, again, Mr. Bennet with Mr. Woo^ouse; 
the result is tiaat the little hardnesses and distortions of Pride 
and ^^uddee have given way to a suavity and kindliness of 
treatment^ a certainty of touch, which renders the art of the 
latw worlc an imperceptible qusdi^ permeating eveiy s^itence. 
After these two books, choice is difficult; but both Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion, slight as they are in execution and hr 
apart in date, have an air of orgamc perfection that neither 
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of the two remining novds wears. In both books Miss Austen 
is at one with her heroine; and, in her laughable adventures 
at General Tilney’s country mansion, Cathenne of Nortkanger 
Abbey is fully intended to appeal to our sympathy. 

Last of all, there is the matter of style. We have said that 
Miss Austen belonged to the eighteenth century; she was of 
the following of Dr. Johnson, and her style is the 
beau idial cff copectness. At the same time it has . 
a lightness which was not included in Johnson’s 
ideas id perspicui^. It has something of his strength 
and directness ; in its ease and fluency it is more distinctly 
reminiscent of Addison. But it has no ornament, no pic¬ 
turesqueness. It is not going too far to say that every 
sentence is scrupulously bald; but its baldness has a well- 
trimmed polish.^ She suggests very little to the imagination; 
she has her precise phrase for everything she sees; she describes 
without implication ; a queen among realists, she is boldly 
unimaginative in her use of words. But the ultimate conclusion 
must be that this vepr simplicity of manner is among the most 
exquisite of her qualities. Her style looks deceptively easy to 
imitate : to attempt to write English as she did is the vainest 
of endeavours. The genius for simplicity, the power of putting 
the most common things to the finest uses, which is the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of her fiction, finds its concrete symbol in her 
level, unemotional use of evei^day English. Her phrases are 
memorable, not from any studied use of effect, but because they 
are the colloquial phrases of common life used in the right way 
and at the right moment, and translated in their use into the 
highest literary form. 

$ 5. The Scottish novel of manners is supplied by Susan 
Edmonstone Ferrier, who completes the irregular trio of 
which Miss Austen and Miss Edgeniorth represent 
the English and Irish genius. Her first novel, |usan 
Marriage (1818}, was published eight years after 
it bad Men written, and was followed by The In¬ 
heritance (1824) and Destiny (1831). There is a certain 
superficial likeness between Miss Ferrier and Miss Austen 
springing from their very similar foculties of observation ; but it 
is only ^in-deep. Miss Ferrier drew some admirable sketches 
of society in her three books, which are surprisingly equal 
in merit; she had shrewdness and sarcasm in abundance, and 
was not altogether merciful in her method of caricature. At 
the same time she leaned rather obviously to the sentiment^ 
and freely allowed her heroines to suffer unmerited woes and dis¬ 
appointments with the ordinary proportion of tears and pallid 
resignation. Thus riie is mote oM-foshioned than Miss Austen, 
Of even than most of the eighteenth-century novelists; and her 
books, although known to the student, are somewhat unjustly 
forgotten by most readers. It is interesting to notice that she 
was one of those writers whose fiction claimiMl Scott’s generous 
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admiration. Her fether was a Writer to the Signet, and she 
was well known in Edinburgh society. Her comparative 
position in the literature of her day is that of a Smollett to 
Miss Austen’s Fielding; but this is a very general analogy, 
and is applicable chiefly on the ground of her stronger and 
coarser satire. 

Another Scottish novelist of some eminence is John Galt of 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, who for the first part of his life was in a 
merchant’s office at Greenock, and, during his 
later years, became a journalist and writer of many 
kinds, atteir pting poems, plays, and historical novels. 
In 1809 he went to the south of Europe, and sailed with Byron 
from Gibraltar to Malta. He went out to Canada in 1826, 
to promote a colonisation scheme ; but lost most of his money, 
returned to Scotland, and lived precariously on the earnings of 
his pen until his death, which took place at Greenock. His 
important work begins with The Ayrshire Legatees (1820), 
which came out in Blackwood and was succeed by The 
Annals of the Parish (1821), Sir Andrew Wylie and The 
Provost (1822), The Entail (1823), and The Omen (1825). 
These are principally very truthful and realistic sketches of 
that Ayrshire life amid which Galt had grown up, and are all 
excellent of their kind. Galt was, generally speaking, an 
imitator of Scott, and belongs to the Blackwood school of 
novelists, of which Wilson and Lockhart (to be mentioned in 
another chapter) were also members ; and it may be said that, 
while in his other fiction he was considerably below his great 
master, he was at least his equal in these vivid narratives of 
common life. A microscopic sense of detail, an abundantly 
quaint and sometimes very pathetic humour, and a wonderfid 
accuracy of draughtsmanship, give these books the effect of a 
Dutch painting. 

§ 6. Miss Austen found an admirer and imitator in another 


Hampshire lady, Mary Russell Mitford, born at Alreslbrd, 
where her father was a doctor. Unfortunately he 
Ruu&ll was also a rambler, and so squandered his family’s 
MirroRD money that his daughter’s writings became the sole 
(1787-1835). mainstay of the household. For fifty-six years of 
her life this father was her constant burden ; but she obtained, 
after his death, a pension from Government and suffered no 
extreme of poverty. She wrote plentifully, beginning with 
poetry and plays, and bri^ng out, at the veiy last, one regular 
novel, * Atherton (1854). But she is essentially a woman of one 
book. Ottr Village began to appear (1819) in The Ladfs Maga- 
sine and afterwards came out rather slowly in parts ^1824-32). 
It Is not strictly a novel nor even fiction, but a collection of de¬ 
scriptive scenes drawn from the life of the little hamlet of Three 
Mile Cross, near Reading, where the Mitfords lived for several 
years. Hie hand is the hand of Crabbe, but the voice is that of 
M' ■ .. ‘ ’ 
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ness for her fellow-creatures than her self-controlled model, and 
there is nothing in her humour that can be called cynical. How¬ 
ever, she has Miss Austen’s placidity of manner and some¬ 
thing of her thoroughness of observation; and, whatever she 
owed to Crabbe, she borrowed nothing of his ruggedness or 
gloominess. Her style is not faultless, but it would be hard 
to find a style so pleasantly conversational and so intimately 
connected with the writer’s self. Our Village remains one of 
those unique and charming books which are a perfect revelation 
of the interest of everyday life when seen by a thoroughly 
sympathetic observer. Miss Mitford painted the humours of 
Reading in another hooVy Bcl/ord Regis (1835), of which she 
had a high (minion; posterity, however, has agreed thaf a 
masterpiece like Our Village cannot be repeated. Two years 
before Miss Mitford’s death appeared the only worthy com¬ 
panion to her book, Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

Since we are in the society of so many ladies, this seems the 
proper place to say something of that very extraordinary woman 
Harriet Martineau, who stands among the novel¬ 
ists by virtue of Deerbrook (1839). Miss Martineau 
needs special study and speciad sympathy if we arc 
to do justice to her slightly erratic genius. In the 
regular course of literary history, however, she has no recognised 
place. She was a searcher after truth, and, in later lim, de¬ 
veloped propagandist activities; and, like most people who 
have written with a very decided purpose, she lost sight of 
her art. She was brought up in the cultured atmosphere of 
Norwich, where William Taylor, the apostle of German litera¬ 
ture ill England, was the leader of a society of literati. Here 
learned an enthusiasm for philanthropy which never left 
her ; her religious opinions, on the other hand, went through a 
marked transformation from strict Unitarianism to a diluted kind 
of Positivism which she embraced with an aggressive fervour. She 
translated and adapted Comte in 1853, and did a fair amount of 
journalistic work. Her first essay in fiction was her Illustra¬ 
tions of Political Economy (1832-4), in which she enlivened that 
mysterious science for children, something after the manner of 
Miss Edgeworth in her utilitarian fiction. She continued to write 
for the young, and, in Feats on the Fiord produced a good 

Norwegian tale, not unknown to children of the present day. 
Among her other books may be mentioned The Hour and the 
Man (1841), which is an historical romance; her sketches of 
travel, in two books, about America (1837-8), and Eastern Lifcy 
Past and Present (1848); and her Biographical Sketches (1^). 
The end of her life was spent at a pretty house near Ambleside. 

§ 7. Miss Martineau’s philanthropy and heterodoxy take us 
back to an antiquated school of novelists who combuied their 
fiction with a certain amount of philosophy. 

William Godwin^ the father-in-law of Shelley, Godwin 
wa£ a very exceptional person. He was bom at ■ 
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Wisbech, and was educated for the Presbyterian minisi^. 
When he was twenty-seven his religious convictions Idt liun, 
he gave up his charge, and became a political joumaJist. In 
17^3 he published an Enquiry concerning Political Justice^ 
which m^e him the idol of some of the young enthusiasts 
already suffering from the mental disturbance caused by the 
French Revolution, Both Wordsworth and Coleridge came 
temporarily ander his influence. Shelly, as we know, was 
his political disciple. In public Godwin was a disinterested 
philosopher who preached anarchy because he saw in it a 
remedy for existing ill...* His private life, on the other hand, 
was rather mean and selfish. He was perpetually living on the 
generosity of Shelley, and seems to have had very little sense 
^ honour. If this can be overlooked in the case of a poet and 
dfeamer like Coleridge, it must be taken into account with a 
professional philosopher whose head, as we say, is *'the right 
way on.” Godwin was neither a foolish nor unpractical person. 
However, while his theories had some originality, they were in 
the main a compound of opinions from other philosophers; and 
his real claim to notice depends on his remarkable novel CaUb 
Williams (179^. Godwin wrote this txmk with a 
„ purpose—to show the misery and injustice arising 
from an imperfect constitution of society and the 
oppression of imperfect laws both written and un¬ 
written. Caleb Williams is an intelligent young peasant who 
is taken into the service of Falkland, an incarnation of honour, 
intellect, kindness of heart, and self-respect. Unfortunately, 
under the provocation of a cruel insult, this paragon has com¬ 
mitted a murder which his fanatic love of reputation urges him 
to conceal. He allows an innocent man to be executed and 
his family ruined. Williams accidentally obtains a clue to his 
master’s guilt and receives from him, imder an oath of secrecy, 
the sto^ of the whole crime. He naturally becomes an object 
suspicion to Falkland, who is so frantically jealous of his own 
fame that he seeks to annihilate, in Williams, the evidence of 
his double guilt. Williams escapes from his service, but is 
hounded down by his pursuer and formally accused of robbery. 
He retaliates matang his master’s shameful secret public; 
and Falkland dies of shame and a broken heart. The point of 
this story, i^ attack on law and public opinion, is at once 
evident It is told, moreover, in a way that commands our atten* 
tion. Godwin had not a little of Defoe’s well-nigh miraculous 
simj^city. His description of Willems’ escape nom. Falkland 
is a wc^erfiil piece of realistic writmg, full of excitement and 
suspense. On the other hand, he had not Defoe’s picmresjiue 
imagination his power of converting fiction into historical 
veracity. Caleb Williams is a story m things as they would be 
under given circumstances, not of things as they must have 
been. The whole machinery of the tale is too evident'; it is a 
splendid experiment in the nteiature of cause and effect. The 
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writer has an entire faith in his work, but he never conceals the 
fact that he has to think it all out first, to construct an elaborate 
ssrstem oi cranks and pulleys on which it must revolve. He had 
no humour, no eye mr natural beauty, nothing that could be 
really and truly called pathos; but his glimpse into Che meta¬ 
physical aspect of human nature, into the mysteries of the will 
and passions, made a masterpiece out of a book which has 
some startling deficiencies. CaM Williams waf followed by 
•S7. Lem (17^), a story dealing with the elixir of life and con¬ 
taining the beautifiil character of Marguerite, whom Godwin 
drew, It is said, from his second wife, Mary WoUstonecraft. 
This, in its turn, was succeeded by Fleetwood (1805), Mande- 
ville (1817), and Cloudesley (iS3o)y in which Godwm utterly 
exhausted his vein of fiction. Among his other works were 
Tiu Enquirer (1797), a series of didactic essays, a Life of 
Chaucer (1803), and an unsuccessful tragedy called Antonio 
(1800). He also answered (1820) Malthus’ famous Essay on 
Peculations wrote a History of the Commonwealth (1824-8), and 
numerous pamphlets advocating social revolution. _ 

A much less interesting exponent of sociology in fiction was 
Robert Bage of Derby and Elford, near Tamworth, the 
author of Hermsfrongs or Man as he is not (1796), 
and five other novels, three of which— Mount Robert 
Henneth Barham Dowm (1784), and James ^ya^isoi). 

Wallace (1788)—were afterwards published by Sir 
Walter Scott in Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library.” Bage was 
nominally a Quaker and actually a firebrand of Gavrin’s 

r , full of revolutionary visions and projects which involved 
overthrow of existing order. His novels, however, have 
very little claim to immortality; they arc a clever follow'ing of 
eighteenth-century models and little more. Bage’s life ended 
with the beginning of the new century, when he was already 
advanced in years; he therefore stands almost alone as an 
example of the juvenile spirit of the new era in a man whose 
early life and manhood had been passed under the old regime. 
Thomas Holcroft, a member or the same school, 
although many years younger that Bage, was also Thomas 
considerably older than Godwin, on whom his novels 
had some influence. While Bage was a respectable 
paper-maker all his life, Holcroft was a jack-of-all-trades and 
went through various experience from a stable at Newmarket 
to the stage. His Road to Ruin (1792) was a very successful 
play, and ni$ novels, Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian (1780), 
Anna St, Ives (1792)) and Hugh Trevor (1794-7), were also 

E cofitaUe. His politics, however, brought him into-trouble, and 
e was tried with Home Took^ Ihomas Hardy, and nine oUiers, 
for high treason in 1794. Five years later he went on the 
Continent and started an unnrofitaole business as a connoisseur 
of art, a branch of knowle&e in which he had no practical 
eiqierieace. Antut St Ivet ^ writt^ in letters, and| although 
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its length—it appeared in seven volumes—is perhaps ^eater 
than its literary value^ it should be read in illustration of 
Godwin’s books. Alwyn and Hugh Trevor have something 
of a personal interest, and connect themselves with Holcroft’s 
autobiogpraphy, published after his death (1816) and partially 
written by Hazlitt. 

§ 8. A novelist whose work has little in common with that of 
these eccenkiic democrats, and yet has a certain bearing upon 
Thomas social and political side of his age, is found in 

LovB Thomas Love Peacock, the friend of Shelley. He 
was bom at Weymouth and died, at a ripe old age, 
(1785-1866). . j^jg however, with the excep¬ 

tion of Gryll Grange (1861), is entirely pre-Victorian. He was the 
son of a London glass-merchant, and never went to a university; 
vet, while still young, he had read deeply, and with discrimina¬ 
tion, in the Greek and Latin classics and in French and Italian 
literature, and thus formed a distinct style, which has given 
him a place of his own in English letters. His early poetry, 
Palmyra (1806) and The Genius of the Thames (1810), failed to 
attract public notice. These poems were, however, of service 
to him. He was no mean poet, as his later books proved ; and 
Shelley, seeing in him something above the common, became 
his friend and added a chapter, not merely to Peacock’s 
biography, but to his own. This friendship began in 1812 and 
was continued by personal intercourse and correspondence 
until Shelley’s death. At this time Peacock lived m North 
Wales and found there much of the local colour for his best 
work. In 1816 he published his first novel. Headlong Hallj a 
somewhat whimsical story, set amid Welsh scenery and well 
stocked with genial satire. It was followed by Melincourt (1817) 
and Nightmare Abbey (1818;, novels of the same class, which 
showed an increasing improvement. The classical poem, 
Rhododaphne (1818), received a friend’s review from Shelley, 
and is certainly the best of Peacock’s longer pieces in verse. 
From 1819 till 1855 held ^ valuable clerkship in the India 
House. His new responsibilities did not hinder him from 
publishing. Maid Marian (1822), The Mi^ortunes of Elphin 
(1829), and Crotchet Castle (1831)—^the last his undoubted 
masterpiece—^appeared during the earlier years of his service 
with the Company. As his duties increased he became silent. 
After many years he produced a few magazine articles, and in 
i860 his last novel, Gryll Gran^f which showed very little 
falling-ofL appeared as a serial in FrasePs Magazine. 

Peacock is a singular rather than a great writer; yet his 
oddities are those which please the critical palate most. He 
could neither make a plot, create a character, nor 
Hitmourid give life to those already created for him. Like 
Jonson—^there is much in his work that is truly 
Elizabethan—he obsored “humours’* rather than 
individuals. The reader who enjoys the “humours” of The 
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Alchemist or Bartholomew Fair will thoroughly appreciate the 
faddists who gather round Mr. Crotchet’s tabic in Crotchet 
Castle —Mr. Chainmail the medievalist, Mr. Philpot the water- 
lover, Mr. Skionar the transcendcntalist, and Dr. Folliott the 
scholar. Peacock kept his eyes open for every craze and 
fashion of his time; he was interested in people, not because 
they were human beings, but because the_y had peculiarities; 
and he was quite unable to settle on anything other than their 
whims and fancies. The element of caricature is thus the 
strongest constituent in his work, but his extravagance is 
eminently refined and cultured and appeals in the first place 
to educated readers. His humour, too, is entirely his own, 
unlike anything before or since; and thus his work has« h 
native quality which is exquisite because it is unique. In his 
close observation of the outer man he did not foiget his con¬ 
temporaries, and his books contain very amusing caricatures of 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Byron; while his level-headed distrust 
of enthusiasms led him to make merciless fun of Lord Brougham 
and his Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. As 
for Peacock’s style, to say that it is beautiful hardly conveys its 
real value. It is the ideal fabric of narrative, a simple texture 
shot with all colours in the quaintest combination. Everywhere 
this strange, radiant style—^not merely good and serviceable, 
but the transparent veil through which we see Peacock’s own 
“ humour ”—is sprinkled with little lyrics, w'ar-songs, love-songs, 
drinking-songs—the work of a real, if at times an eccentric 
poet. If, in our estimate of Peacock’s poetry, we place him, 
side by side with Beddocs, among the first of our minor poets, 
we shall not be far wrong. 

§ 9. Military and naval stories—especially naval—demand 
some attention from the student; and, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, one or two novelists out of 
the many who venturi on such subjects, did first- Cai-tain 
rate work. Frederick Marryat, a naval captain “^^ 5 ). 
who had served under Lord Cochrane and in 
Burma, retired from the service to write a ^ries of rattling sea- 
stories. He was a man of high animal spirits, and wrote with 
an almost superfluous sense of the grotesque. His model was, of 
course, Smollett. No one could sit down to write an unvarnished 
tale of the sea without remembering Roderick Random or the 
humours of Commodore Trunnion and Pipes in Peregrine 
Pickle, If he was not so savage and coarse as Smollett, he 
had^ very little refinement and less style. His sentences came 
straight off his pen without preparation ; he spun his narrative 
as he went along, and did not stop to think. Nevertheless, his 
books, reaching no high literary standard, have delighted iqany 
readers, and young people will probably continue to admire 
their extravagant fun for an indefinite period. Marryat, although 
perpetually and obviously endeavouring to raise a laug^h, bad a 
me&od in his madness, and played the mountebank with a 
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judpfment that carried off his audacity. He, too, dealt pro* 
digiously in ** humours.” His three best novels, Simple, 
(1834), yacob Faithful (1834), and Mr. M^hipman Ea^ 
(1836)^ furnish us with a complete gallery of odd and origin^ 
portraits of this kind which compensate for the inarticulate 
and improbable course of the story. Smollett might well have 
owned to Captain Kearney, with his lies and innocent ostenta¬ 
tion ; Captain To, with his passion for pig, his lean wife,^ and 
his piano ; or Mr. Easy, fighting his ship under a green petticoat 
for want of an ensign. It should certainly be remm'ked that, if 
Marryat’s view of chal^acter was superncial, he had a very 
extensive knowledge of the outside of what his old waterman 
calls “ human natur’ ”; while, without being a great humorist, 
he had some command of pathos. 

Charles James Lever, an Irishman, who was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, practised as a physician at Brussels and 
other places, and died at Trieste, wrote military novels 
Charles bearing a close resemblance to Marryat’s sea-stories. 

Most people have read Harry Lorrequer (1837) and 
Charles O'Malley (1840), and have enjoyed Lever^ 
extraordinary farrago of genial nonsense and militaiy history. 
These novels are still in Smollett’s manner, but their humour 
has an Irish flavour which gives it more urbanity than can be 
ascribed to Marryat’s grotesque sketches. Lever wrote a great 
deal, and his later period is distinguished by an entire clmnge 
of manner. In books like Roland Cashel (1850) or The Daltons 
(1852), he went fin* his sulyect to ordinary life, and produced 
work which, according to his professed admirers, is fer superior 
to his earlier attempts. Levels vein of humour was rather thin, 
and, in some of his books— Arthur O'Leary (1844), for instance 
—^is palpably tedious ; still, of those healthy novelists who have 
written good stories of adventure without paying too much atten¬ 
tion to their literary manner. Lever is perhaps the best. 

Scotland adds her novelist to this section in the person of 
Michael Scoit, a West Indian merchant born at Cowlairs, 
a suburb of Glasgow. Tom Cringlds Log (1836) and 
Micbasl The Cruise of the Mid^ (1836) were bom written fiw 
Bltickufood and publimed posthumously. In im^- 
nation, humour, and power of luxuriant description, 
Scott showed himself to be a worthy namesake of the medieval 
wizard. Rather less is known about him even than about tl^ 
obscure wonhy. His tales appeared anonymously in their serial 
fmim wid were ascribed to Professor Wilson. In comparing 
Mido^ Scott with Marry&t or Lever, he will be found the most 
novelist of the three, true to the life which he sets out 
to depict, in some senses a greater humorist, in any cate a 
more fostidious critic of his own style. 

I la We resiune the regular thread of the novel with Sir 
E bWARD Georgs Earle LVTTON-BtiLVF.R-^here is no need 
to go into the various changes of his name~4aiown to-day as 
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the first Lord Lytton. His father was General Bulwer, his 
mothw was a Miss Lytton of Knebworth, in Hertfordshire, and, 
on inheriting h^ property, he took her name. His 
genius showed itself early. At seventeen he pub- 
ushed a book of poems cdled Ismael, and, later on, ^8^873). 
when he went up to Cambridge—he was at Trinity— 
he won die Chancellor’s Medal for a poem on Sculpture (1825). 
Two y^s later, after the publication tn a novel, Felfkland{\%vj), 
he distinguished himself by Pelham (1828), which soon became 
the foshionable novel of the day. In 1831 he was elected to 
represent St. Ives in Parliament. When the Reform Bill deprived 
him of his borough, he sat for Lincoln till 1841. In 1835 
made a baronet, having won by that time unusual literary fome. 
From 1842 to 1852 he retired from public life and spent his 
time in writing novels, plays, and poems. In 1852 he returned 
to the House of Commons as member for Hertfordshire, became 
Colonial Secretary in Lord Derby’s Cabinet of 1858, received a 
peerage in 1866, and died at Torquay in 1873. 

Bulweris life was simply an unqualified success ; in whatever 
he attempted he made his mark. He wrote remarkable novels, 
good pl^s, fair poems. His place in the Cabinet was 
l^ned by his capacity for debate. At the same 
time, while everything he did was facile and never 
exactly unnaceful, he did nothing that was fir^- 
rate; and he is likely to remain, where criticism is concerned, 
a mournful example of the dangers of versatility. His dlbui 
was frankly Byronic. In Pelham he proclaimed him^lf the 
prince of dandy novelists, an exquisite with fine sensibilities and 
artificial passions, wearing the orchid of a worldly life. This 
pose was condemned and satirised by Carlyle in Sartor Resartus, 
not without justice. But Bulwer by no means kept to the 
dandyism of his early days. Eugene Aram (1832) is an 
entirely different kind of l^k, and has a strong power of 
fascination, notwithstanding the fact that to sentimentalise 
over crime is a dangerous abuse of literary art. Again, m 
the series of noveb in which the chief landmarks are 7 'he Last 
Days of Pom^ii (1834), Rienzi (1835), The Last of the Barons 
(1843), and Harold (1848), *we see Bulwer turning to the 
historical romance and writing with some dclaU The Cqxtons 
(1850), My Navel (1853), and What will He Do with itf 
(1858), form an altogether new series dealing with domestic 
life. However, in T^ Last of the Barony Bulwer never rise$ 
to the level of Scott ; and, excellent as The Caxtons is, it is 
a long way removed from Miss Austen. His final novels, A 
Strange Stoey (1862), The Coming Race (1871), The Paghians 
(1873). and kenelm ChillUvfy (^873), are, in their turn, rqpre- 
emiinnvea of various types, 

j^weris main fiiult is, mthout doubt, his ponderousnesB. 
Many of his novels are initnitably dreary: diere are few which 
we do not dismiss with than wness. He had humour-^a 

SKa LIT. 3 i; 
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precise, old-fashioned drollery which is at its best in the Caxton 
novels ; in his historical novels it almost vanishes. As be- 
„ , . fitted a student in the school of ^ Byron, he was a 
uja t. sentimentalist; more than all this, he had a &tal 
inclination to abstruse forms of philosophy, which over-weighted 
his prose and filled his novels with irrelevant digressions. 
Transcendentalists, magicians, medieval schoolmen, were part 
of his reguUlr stock-in-trade. Naturally, he admired grandilo¬ 
quence and periphrasis in all their forms, and was the master 
of a ^le which, even to the end, was a marvel of polysyllables. 
It is impossible to fo |[et his merits, and equally impossible to 
overlook the &ults which, in less than twen^ years after his 
death, lost him his place among English novelists. Thackeray's 
shrewd wit saw tmough his shortcomings. No more just 
attack on his sentimentalism and his iamts of style can be 
found than George de Barnwell^ the immortal parody on 
Eugetie Aram. When Charles Jeames Yellowplush, in his 
Epistles to the Literatiy apostrophised his “dear Bamit”— 
“A rose by any other name womd smell as sweet. Confess 
now . . . wouldn’t you like to call it a polyanthus?”—^he hit 
off the great peculiarity of Bulwer’s manner. It goes without 
saying that the tendency to call a rose a polyanthus is fatal to a 
reputation. 

As a dramatist, Bulwer has a more than passing distinction. 
The Sea Captain (1837), which was the object of Yello^lush’s 

g entle satire, was an inferior production, it is true ; 

iTTffrw Richelieu (1838), The iMdy of Lyons (1838), and 
armwuHtsf. (1840), are among the best plays of a not 

very fertile century, and are still pr^uced ftom time to time. 
His poems—of which one^ Eif^ Arthur (1848-9}, is an epic 
—^never gained the reputation which their author thought they 
deserved; but an early poem, Milton (1831), and a Parlia¬ 
mentary ^etch of some vigour,^ St. St^hens (i860), have 
received a fair share of admiration. He was, moreover^ a 
biting satirist, and his New Timon (1845-7), had a sharp sting 
in it for some of his contemporaries. But his intellect ripened 
and grew more mellow with his years. If he did not obtain 
a place among the greatest writers, he had no dotage, no period 
ofmte and feeble work. Up to the end he wrote with the same 
ease and the same distinction—a distinction oppressive, it is 
true, but none the less real. 

8 II. The same combination of novelist and statesman is 
fonnd| in a more brilliant form, in Benjamin Disraeli, first 
Earl of Beaconsfield. This illustrious man was 
BaNMmi the son of Isaac Disraeli, the author of the Curiosities 
Literature, and had made a considerable name in 
prose fiction before he entered Parliament, yfbihe 
his political greatness was still ripening he gave conclusive, if 
not so abundant, JHOofe of his powers in the same field; and, 
long after he had Mcome the leader of a gr^at party and Prime 
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Minister of England, returned to it with unabated zest and sur¬ 
passing success. ^ And his genius for this manner of writing and 
Its peculiar qualities is so unmistakably present in his novels 
that his preference of politics to literature is still resentfully 
deplored by admiring critics, who see in him a great literary 
artist thrown away on the service of the Empire. His earhest 
bool^ Vivian Gr^ (1826-7), is a very striking, if crude, attempt 
to sketch the notable men of his time, and to gi#e utterance to 
singularly original and daring ideas on politics. It had more 
than a year’s start of Pelham^ and, like it, is a “ dandy ” novel, 
less mature but less B^ronic, and showing promise of a very 
unusual humour amid its extravagances. The Young Duke 
(1831) is a more mature effort “ to portray the fleeting manifers 
of a frivolous age ”; yet it betra>'s its author’s fascinated interest 
in the movement of public life. Contarini Fleming (1832) was 
published anonymously and missed its mark for the moment, 
being, in its author’s words, almost stillborn ”; but after a 
time it made its lyay, although slowly, and gained the approval 
of inorc than one man of genius at home and abroad. His next 
publication. The Wondrous Tale of Alroy (1833), historical 
and oriental .novel, revealed for the first time the tender and 
passionate interest of the young novelist in the history, spirit, 
and ideas of the race from w'hich he was sprung. The very 
year, 1837, in which he entered political life he produced two 
novels, Henrietta Temple and Venetia, which have nothing at 
all to do with politics. The^first is what it calls itself, “ a love 
story ”—and a very sentimental one into the bargain—and into 
the second are worked the personalities of Byron and Shelley, 
whose destinies are blended in its action with some ingenuity 
but doubtful felicity. 

Disraeli had been seven years in Parliament before his first 
really impressive book, Coningsby (1844), was published. In 
this powerful novel the author delivered his soul on „ 

“the origin and condition of political parties’’with fy" 
such scorching irony, humour, sarcasm, keenness 
of temp^, and flashing wit, that it has settled into 
the position of a kind of classic ; its Rigby, Taper, and Tadpole, 
are still familiar as typical figures in the public life 01 the 
day. It was followed by the second and third portions of 
the great trilogy—^as Disraeli named the group —Sybil (1845) 
and Tanked, or the New Crusade (1847). These tnree boo^ 
developed the rising politician’s original and somewliat fantastic 
views, and in Tancred he gave dark utterances and hints 
regarding certain doctrines of national regeneration that had 
been revealed to the Hebrew race alone. This “ Asian q^stery ” 
mystified the public, and was cruelly bantered by the profess^ 
wils. Thackeray, in Codlingsby^ puodied Disraeli as success^ 
ftilly as, in George de Barnwelly he parodied Bulwer. 

Twenty-three years latez^ when the man of letters was believed 
to be irrecoverably lost in the statesman, Disraeli, then Prime 

a u 2 
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Minister, startled the world with Lothair (1870), of uriiich he 
boasts that it has been more extensively read . . , than any 

appeared for the last half ceatury.” 
(18H freshness of spirit and thronging life of its 

pages, in which many of the distinraished person* 
^ ' ages of the hour are made to play their parts 
under their disguises, explain to some extent its amazing 
popularity. Here, as before, Disraeli wrote with a purpose, 
intending to put young men of rank and wealth on their guard 
against the perils and pitfalls of the time—^not as a traous 
moralist, but as a cons'iinmate man of the worid. Eleven years 
after came the last novel, Endymion (1880), a book of like 
character with Lothair, and makinjg up by its absorbing personal 
interest—for its hero is a reminiscence of the author’s own 
personality—for what it may lack of its predecessm’s sparkling 
qualities. Besides these and satiric fancies like LrilM and 
Popanilla (both 1828), Disraeli wrote in 1834 a fragment of an 
ambitious Revolutionary Epic, a tragedy calfod Count Alarcos 
(1839), George Bentinck (1852X and s^e 

minor pieces of notion. His style is a somewhat puzzUng, 
occasionally distracting, mixture of seriousness, and jest, m 
grave and gay ; stinging satire and solenm sneer alternate 
with a sincere earnestness of tone. Throughout he shows a 
distinct preference—^which amounts to remarkably bad taste—for 
what is splendid, dazzling, and gorgeous; and he is only too 
often rhetorical and pompous. But the mark of genius is on all 
his work. 

112. It is probable that, when the Victorian era is become a 
matter of history, Dickens and Thackeray, in spite of other 
claims, will still be reckoned its greatest novelists. 
OiARLEs Charles Dickens, a little the younger of the 
s^ang into feme at a very early age. He 
was the son of a Government clerk whose life 


was a continuous struggle with poverty and debt, and, in his 
early boyhood, was obliged to drudge for some years in a 
blacking manufactory, sulfiding coiisiderable discomfort, but 
gaining an intimate acquaintance with the lowest forms of city 
fife that served him in good stead. He was afterwards office- 
bey to an attorney,'Acn a reporter in Doctors’ Commons, then 
a reporter in Parliament, wiiming his way to comparative 
competent^ by steady industry. His first efibrt in hterature 
was a series of sdtetches, descriptive and narrative, which ap> 
peared in various periodicals, and were published as Sketches 
%y B01 (i 936)> These soon reached a second editiom; and, 
in he began the Posthumous Papers of the 

Club (1837), to supply a humorous commentary on a 
series of sporting caricatures. However, they soon e dif ied 
the drawing whidi they accompanied. As each number came 
out, the fame'dT. thejr auduH* increased. Everybody read 
the Pickwick Ptfpers, The sayii^ of Sam Weller became 
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provefbial, and the sale tA the monthly numbers rose to thirty 
thousand Copies. 

The Pickwick Papers showed that their author was a great 
humorist, and dednM the character of his humour. It may be 
said that in Dickens’ writing there are two distinct 
elements. First, there is a sense of the grotesque; (1^%): 
secondly, there is a sense of the pathetic ; and both 
are abnormaL The grotesque side of his work nftst P"^***' 
alwa^ excite admiring laughter; the pathetic side, on the other 
hand, has an uncanny grotesqueness of its own which hardly 
moves to tears, and has at cmce an attractive and repellent 
effect. Even in Pickwick^ a masterpiece of almost unmloyed 
cheerfulness, the intrusion of a narrative like the Madmah’s 
story gives us a foretaste of that grim melodrama in which he 
indulged extravagantly at a later period. Pickwick^ howevo*, 
differmg as it does from the rest of his novels, is the best 
representative of his method. Dickens, in developing the 
original bent of his genius, followed Smollett; and, to the end 
of his life, he was an observer of “ humours ” rather than of 
character. Each personage in the book is known by the 
ticket which he wears; each has, so to speak, his peculiar 
monomania whose stamp clings ineffeceably to him. The 
notorious Mr. Alfred Jingle is known by his telegraphic 
method of lying; Sam Weller by his gnomic manner of 
speech; the Fat Boy by his fetness; the Pickwickians by 
their various eccentricities; Mr. Benjamin Allen by his philan¬ 
thropic love of blood-letting. Indulgence in this methcu mqy 
imply a slight monotony—and Dickens is frequently blam^ 
on this ground by the more fastidious—but the fact is that he 
was capable of ringing infinite changes on these first princiides 
of character. We have a general idea as to how each of these 
characters will behave on a given occasion, but we cannot 
foresee exactly what he is going to do or say; and, as he always 
does or says something unexpected, our interest is constantly 
stimulated. Nor are uey by any means lay figures. Dickens 
had an almost unrivalled knowledge of the externals of human 
nature, and the people in Pidewick^ although consistently im- 
probablej are never unnaturaL Moreover, his caricature, unless 
It was directed against anytUng which he righteously hated, 
was ^ways g^al and good-humoured. Mr. Pickwipk himself 
is ridiculcras enough, but it is impossible to laugh at him without 
regarding him, as did the young ladies at Mr. Wardle’s, as a 
"dear m thing”; and, evmi m the ruthless pictore of Mr. 
Stiggin#’ hypocrisy and the orgies of the Grand Juncticai 
Temperance Society, the sting is assuaged by the pre^ce 
cA a good temper delighted s^Jts outrageous sorroundii^ 
AsttO 1014 extravaganza followiag the lines m no particular ptot 
—^ the difficuMes of Mr. Pickwick with Mrs. Bardell' are 
mer ely a central episode—and as a gallery of brilliant burlesque 
portraits, PickwiM has certainly no equal. 
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Oliver Twist (1838) iras Dickens’ next book—a very realistic 
study of the lives of thieves and rascals, leaning towards the 
sombre side of life as much as Pickwick had leaned 
towards its gayer features. Oliver Twist was the 
rUme$itiK beginning of a long series of attacks on existing 
abuses. In the workhouse scenes we see the earliest 
^38-1841}. evidence of that purpose with which Dickens wrote— 
a purpose which, damaging as it may have been to 
his art, was certainly effective^ and gives him a place among 
the social reformers of the Victorian era. Simultaneously, in 
Rose Maylie and the irve genteel characters, there are signs of 
the artificial pathos which, in Dombey and Son^ became un¬ 
endurable. In the episode of Bill Sikes, however, Dickens 
achieved a masterpiece of melodramatic horror which, although 
he exceeded it afterwards in manner, he never surpassed in 
quality. To estimate it properly it is necessary to compare it 
with passages like the suicide of Ralph Nickleby in his next 
novel, Nicholas Nickleby (1839). The main purpose of this 
book was an exPosi of the notorious Yorkshire schools ”; and 
the picture of Wackford Squeers' establishment, terrible as it is, 
is certainly among Dickens’ finest pieces of humorous writing. 
Otherwise, Nicholas Ntcklebyy like Pickwick^ is a collection of 
oddities depending on no coherency of plot but on their several 
peculiarities. The Old Curiosity Shop (1840) and Barnaby 
Rudge C1841) were issued, like some of Scott’s novels, under a 
general title. Master Humphrey's Clock —^which was dropped 
after their publication. In both the presence of a more artistic 
eftort is to be discerned. Barnaby Rudge^ wholly excellent, is 
« The Old ^ narrative of the “ No Popery ” riots of 1780. 

The Old Curiosity Shop contains much humour, but 
its atmosphere is overladen with pity and terror; 
(1840). gygjj episode of Dick Swiveller and the 

Marchioness has a circumstantial squalor which makes it not 
wholly amusing. In Quilp and the Brass household there is an 
excess of the horrible and mysterious form of humour to which 


« The Old 
Cttriostiy 
Shop" 
(18^). 


we have already seen Dickens inclining. Their personalities 
hang like a sh^ow over the book, and even their outward 
accidents—Quilp’s summer-house or Sally Brass’ head-dress— 
contribute powerfully to their general repulsiveness. llie stroke 
of imagination by which Diclrens, at the end of the book, pic¬ 
tured uie eventual fate of the Brasses, is certainly one of the 
most disagreeable things in the English novel, while, in its 
vivid inteMity, it is worthy of Balzac. The real, if somewhat 
sinister, excellence of The Old Curiosity Shi^ is very much 
obsciurra by the intolerable and popular sentimentalism which 
Dtclmns manifested in the character and death of Little Nell. 


J^evertheless, her wandering with her grand&tber lead to oar 
acouaintance with'such deughtfiil people as Codlin and Short 
ano Mrs. Jarley; and their flight through the smoky manu- 
&cturing country is a splendid example of Dickens’ power as an 
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artist. Nowhere el^, unless in his own Hard Times, is the 
picturesque impression which springy from the very ugliness of 
a manufactunng centre better conveyed to the reader—^an im¬ 
pression thoroughly characteristic of the more serious side of bis 
art. Unconscious of the fiict as her admirers seem to be, the 
real value of Little Nell’s portrait lies, not in the circumstance 
that it happens to be a portrait, but in the contrast between the 
hguie and its lurid back^ound. • 

Dickens had thus achieved five masterpieces in his peculiar 
style before he was thirty. In 1842 he went to America in search 
of new material, and was welcomed with a burst of 
applause ; the whole nation strove its best to do h^m „ 

honour. Yet, in the American Notes (1842) and 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1844), he drew a picture of trans¬ 
atlantic society which wounded American feeling and laid him 
open to a chvge of ingratitude. He defended himself on the 
ground that he had not spared his fellow-countrymen, and could 
hardly be expected to sacrifice truth to tenderness in sparing 
the absurdities of foreigners. The quarrel no longer exists, and 
it is possible for both nations to recognise in Martin Chuzzlewit 
Dickens’ first humorous masterpiece since Pickwick. While 
the sensational element appears once more in the crime of 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, the treatment is unmixed with unnecessary 
hortor and sentimentality; and, in Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp—^a 
satire on the monthly nurse of the period—we have two figures 
which are as good as anything in the previous novels. It is im¬ 
possible not to trace a decline in Dickens’ art after Martin 
Chuzzlewit. The finits of two long visits to the Continent, 
between 1845 1 ^ 47 ) ^ Christmas Carol and its 

companion stories (1844-^) the Pictures from Italy 
(1846) and DonUfey and Son (1848). In this last 
novel Captain Cuttle, Susan Nipper,and Mrs. Pipchin, 
tluow a litde cheerfulness over a tale of unmitigated 
misery. Dickens’ method of treating deathbeds is at its worst 
in the case of little Paul, and the whole story of Edith and 
Mr. Carker is sheer melodrama, relieved, it is true, by a great 
deal of strong andpicturesque writing, but on the whole morbid 
and unpleasant. The satire on fashionable society ^d mariages 
de convenance might have been more efiective had Dickens known 
anything of what he was writing about; as it is, Mrs. Skewton 
and Major Bagstock are ludicrous and not alto^ther amusing 
—ditagreeable gurgoyles of fiction. In such cases we have 
only to compare Dickens with Balzac. Both novelists suffe^ 
firom chronic attacks of bad taste,^ and from an imagination 
which frequently parted company with reality and probability ; 
but Babac, in his society eff aoandoned duchesses and notmious 
adventurei^ touched a note which Dickens never reach^. In 
Le Pire Goriot and La Cousine Bette we are under an illusion 
of reality; we believe in a world which we know to have been 
created by Balac and no one else. 'and Sou is 
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altogether unlikely, and the fascination of the book, such as 
it is, never clouds our judgment. 

David Co^tr^ld (1850) was Dickens’ favourite out of all his 
novels. It was in a measure autobiographical. The unthrifty 
Micawber was a recollection of his own father, and 
*lD jnid the book contained many reminiscences of his early 
uSs^^*** life. With most of his readers, too, the book up¬ 
pers to the imagination more strongly than any 
of its predewssors. The humorous side of his genius was 
again subordinated to the pathetic: there can be no doubt 
that the story is sad. However, there is but one ^se note_ in 
all its pathos, and that is the figure of Rosa Dartle, which 
is simply another concession to horror. Even the death of 
Dora—^whose inanity may be well contrasted with the character 
of Lucy in Mr. Meredith’s Richard Feverel —is touched by a 
sorrow more masculine than the tearful lamentation with which 
little Nell and Paul Dombey were dismissed ; while the story of 
Steerforth, if melodramatic, is intensely tramc. The conclusion 
of the tale is the clear shining after rain—me single instance in 
which Dickens brou^t about such an effect naturally. On the 
more comic side of David Copperfield stands Mr. Micawber, in 
whom Dickens discovered, as he jarely did, the real receipt for 
mixing the grotesque with the pathetic, and so created a really 
lovable, if not respectable, character. Of Uriah Heep it can 
only be said that he is a worthy addition to the company of 
Pecksniff, Squeers, and Jingle. ^ 

This, however, was perilously within the period of decline; and 
Bleak House (1853) returned to the sensationalism ok Dombey 
and Son. The most rambling and disconnected of 
The later his books, it Contained many admirable things, and, 
(1(^1870). *>3 the Bagnets and a multitude of other people, it 
enriched his galley of oddities. Nevertheless, it is 
crowded with a multitude of indiscriminate horrors-^the whcde 
Dedlock story, with the incredible Hortense, an exaggeratCKl 
Rosa Dartle; the murder of Mr. Tulkinghorn; the spontaneous 
combustion of Mr. Krool^ and the miserable delusions of 
Richard. Sentimentalism is represented by Jo the crossing- 
sweeper->-not by any means unworthily. As a satire on Chan* 
eery proceedings—the hinge on which the story turns is the 
case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce—it certainly makes an impression, 
Conversation* Kenge, Mr. Guppy^ and Miss Elite, |day a slicing 
part among the agents and victims of legal depnidarion 4 pThp 
whole book is perhaps the best example m Dickens at his bMt 
and wo^ redeeming flimsy melodrama by vigmous writing, 
and spoiling first-rate com^y by an involunta^ mawkis^ss 
of totttk Sin^y as a realist he never suipas^ the horrible 
descriprion oLthe churchyard in the slum, which luw so nnt* 
minent a situation in the plot Nor in Hard Temes (leA)i 
written tor his magarine. All the Year Round, do wq fiul to 
catch this’ reaOttic note, which we have already noticed in 
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Oliver Twist and The Old Curiosity SJu^; while the opening 
of Zsll/e Derrit (1857)} with its splendid description of Marseilles 
in hot weather, similarly appew to all our senses, making us 
see and hear and smell and touch and taste all at the same time. 
Hard Times is a powerful and tragic story dealing with social 
problems. Little Dorrit is anothv long rambling book like 
Bleak House^ containing a not dissimilar satire in the person 
of Mr. Tite Barnacle and the Circumlocution Compaiw. Mr.^ 
F.’s aunt and Mrs. General, the celebrated advocate oP* papa, 
prunes, and prism,** are not easily forgotten; nor Mr. Flint- 
winch, whose addresses to his wife are almost as ferocious as 
Quilp’s connubial amenities; but the book also includes an 
abundance of sensational mystery, and the villainous Rigaud *is 
a worthy fellow-countr^an of Hortense in that imaginary land 
of fierce passions which Dickens supposed to be France. How¬ 
ever, in A Tide of Two Cities (1859),he wrote a strong dramatic 
novd of the French Revolution, full of vivid realism and pro¬ 
found tragedy. This and its successor, Great Expectations (1861) 
—The Uncommercial Treevellcr (i8to), a series of sketches, 
came between—^both appeared in All the Year Rounds and are, 
each in its own way, small masterpieces beloved of students of 
Dickens. Great Es^ectations is a return to the excellence of 
David Ceppet^eldi while the Tale of Two Cities has an isolated 
excellence dt its own. Our Mutual Friend (1865) completes the 
trip of long novels of which Bleak House and Little Dorrit are 
the other members ; the atmosphere is ^ually gloomy, and the 
more humorous portions stand out in equity lurid relief. 
Rogue Riderhood, Mr. Venus, and the immortal Silas Wegg, 
are fresh creations in Dickens’best manner; but the Veneerings, 
the Lammles, and other members of the same society, are 
of the Skewton-Bagstock genus. The falling-off which, even 
before David Copperfield^ was conspicuous, is irretrievable 
in Our Mutual Friend^ and the incomplete Edwin Drood 
(1870) shows no reaction. Soon after Dickens* return from 
a second visit to America, which, in spite of Martin Chuzsle- 
wUt was a greater triumph even than the first, he was 
sufuenly smitten down fay apoplexy, the penalty of an over¬ 
tasked brain, at his house of Gadshill, near Rochester^ and 
died the next day, June 9, 1870. He is buried in Westminster 
Abfaey, 

% ^l^We have already indicated the intrinsic element oft 
Djdnnp* work, and only a few accidents remain to be noticed. 
When wm sp^dc of the decline of his "powers, tiie .. . 
emthet is merely relative, and serves to point out 
the extraordinary character of his genius. We mav 
regret the errors of taste to which he succumbed, 
his jpotesque lachrymosity and his love of fantastic 
horror; but there is not a sin^ novel~not even Edwin Dmoad 
«—whkh is not a distinguished contdbution to Eiudish htaratiird^ 
and has not left its mark upon theihiiid of dvay engM reader. 
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The person who knows nothing of Sam Weller, of Mrs. Gamp, 
of Mr. F.’s aunt, or of Silas Wegg, is not far removed from the 
illiterate. No characters are more intensely frimiliar to us than 
the TOitraits of this immense gallery. We may confuse Scott’s 
peofue and forget many of l^ackeray’s, but, for anyone who 
has read his Dickens thoroughly, each of these people has an 
individuality not easity forgotten. This is not as much as to 
say that the>»are foithiul portraits from real life. We know that 
they are ma^ihcent caricatures, and that they are as impossible 
as It is impossible that the world is flat. They might inhabit 
a world on Mercato’t projection, with the sun perpetually 
travelling round its angles ; many of them would even then be 
impossible still. But the foct is that, as creations of pure fancy, 
with a superficial resemblance to mankind, they are inimitable ; 
and he wno would desert Mr. Micawber to find a compensation 
in the more photc^raphic atmosphere of modern fiction would 
be very unwise. Fastidious readers may accuse Dickens of 
vulgarity and profess their inability to admire characters whose 
life often depends on their repetition of a single phrase; but 
they may travel farther and fare worse. From Pickwick to 
Edwin Drood every page of Dickens is worth reading and adds 
to the pure pleasure which is the best thing we can derive from 
literature. 


This triumph was achieved without any formal excellence. 
Form is almost incredibly absent from Dickens’ novels. It is 
Absetut iff i*icorrect ^ to deny them a plot, for we feel an 
font* and amazing interest in the growth of the story. But 
books appeared in serial parts, and the plot 
he novels. therefore left to work itself out automatically, 

while underplots developed themselves and sometimes took the 
chief place in the story. To make an abstract, say, of the 
story of Bleak HousCy would require a superhuman memory; 
to do it with the book before one would lead to inevitable 


confusion. Pkkwick is a series of droll sketches bound together 
by the thinnest of links. The central incident of Nicholas 
Nickleby and Demid Copperjield must be a matter of taste. 
And yet all the threads of the story are closely connected. It is 
possible to follow out the adventures of a single character by 
reading a chapter here and a chapter there, but thw have 
their definite relation to the rest of the book, and their 
logical .a^uence is incomprehensible without a reference 
to die principal narrative. Of course, in speaking of logical 
sequence and Dickens’ works in the same breath, we fimit 
ouraehres to the understanding that his plots are conceived 
in the same extravagant and improbable manner as his char¬ 
acters, and bear the smne reference to oidina^ life that his 
peo^e bear to human nature. Again, he is not a great 
master of style, if we judge him 1^ the standard of great 
English prose. He was not one of those novelists whose 
peculiarities of mafinm* become dm watchwords of a school. 
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But in no other case was the style so entirely the man;^ or 
so entirely emblematic of his work. Dickens was no purist; 
and when he wrote finely he was too often pretentious and 
melodramatic. Nowhere in his work is there a passage 
of intrinsically beautiful English ; but this is no cause mr 
blame. Style is an individual matter ; and, if Dickens’ style 
was wanting in distinction, it had individuality enough and to 
spare. • 

Moreover, Dickens was a great artist. His people are 
abnormal in themselves and in their doings, but their sur¬ 
roundings are ordinarily true to life. We have 
mentioned the Black Country in The Old Curiosity Lmdm: 
Shop and Hard Times —^pictures which none but hu value a* 
an artist sensitive to impressions could have drawn. 

But his great claim to reputation on this head is that he was 
in a peculiar sense the painter of London. Since Ben Jonson, 
no one had arisen who knew his London so well, whose early 
training had brought him into con^t with the common 
Londoner, and had drowned horror in curiosity. Everyone 
who has gone down the Thames from London Bridge has seen 
a dozen places by the river-side that might do duty for Quilp’s 
wharf; everyone, in walking through the London streets, has 
seen houses which immediately rec^ scenes in Dickens. We 
learn to connect his characters with certain parts of London ; 
to seek Mr. Micawber in the purlieus of City Road, or Messrs. 
Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen in the Borough. Dickens’ 
London is not the London of our own day, and its landmarks 
are fast disappearing; but it is the London of the early 
Victorian era drawn to the life, with all its disagreeable 
circumstances thrown into relief—-the Marshalsea, the Fleet, 
the slums of Southwark and St. Giles’. He did not altogether 
confine himself to London. In many scenes, which have less 
historical interest, but an equally great power of realistic 
description, he went to his beloved towns of Rochester and 
Chatham, and drew pictures which may still be recognised. 
But, in effect, it is in his pictures of London that his artistic 
greatness consists; in the reality of the houses in which his 
people lived and the streets through which they walked. His 
realism surpasses Smollett’s, and is less distorted by ill-temper. 
He is greater than the Elizabethan realists, in that they have 
left us a number of brilliant sketches, while he has given us the 
life of a whole city in his novels. Not even Jonson himself, in 
Bartholomew Fair or The Alchemist^ where he used all the 
weapons of brutality and spoke out with no reticence, makes a 
greater impression than Dickens with his easy temper and 
good-humoured satire. As l^lrac painted Paris, so Dickens 
painted his own city; and thus the contemporaries, so unlike 
in many ways, so curiously similar in others^ come together 
again. Dickens left behina him no band of imitators; he did 
not, like Balzac, give the direct impetus to a certain class of 
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novel; his work remains solitary of its kind. But, from what¬ 
ever point we consider it, whether from the side of its extrava- 
^nce or of its accuracy, its popularity is overwhelming. 
Dickens is not one of those novdists whose fastidiousness 
makes them either loved or hated; he frankly delighted in 
common and vulgar things, and it is just this that constitutes 
the universal app^ of his work. 

§ 14. WiisLiAM Makepeace Thackeray, although older 
than Dickens, did not make his mark until ten years later. 

He was bom at Calcutta and educated at the 
w. M. Charterhc ipe and Tnnity College, Cambridge. He 
took no degree, but contributed to a magazine called 
the Snobf in which he showed some foretaste of his 
literary power. The work of his earlier years, done principally 
for Fraset^s Magazine^ is extremely interesting, but at the time 
attracted as litUe attention as the manifestly inferior drawings 
with which he illustrated it. He published in Fraser some 
stories, two novels, Barry Lyndon (1044) — w admirable narra¬ 
tive, due to his study of Jonathan Wild the Great^-axA 
Catherine (1839-40), which deals with the criminal class in a 
less satisfectory way. Barry Lyndon was, however, perfect of 
its kind, and illustrated, as clearly as any of his later novels, 
Thackeray’s command of humour and delicate irony, and that 
leaning to cynicism with which he has been short-sightedly 
reproached. The Paris Sketch-Book (1840), and the more 
consecutive Irish Sketch-Book (1843) were the first of those 
miscellanies in which he recorded his curious impressions of 
things in general and gossiped easily with his readm. At 
the end of the decade he began to write for Punchy and con¬ 
tributed to the early volumes The Book of Snobs (1848), a 
third miscdlany, in which he appeared as a not too charitable 
critic of lus fellows, combining a singular censoriousness of 
tone with a no less unusual tendency to pathos. The frunous 
chapters which describe the household of Major Ponto are 
typical, in their odd and paradoxical humour, di all his work. 
A similar eccentricity is seen in the scattered Fraser contribu¬ 
tions known as the Yellowplush Pafers (1838-40), and especially 
in their principal member, The Amours of Mr. Jjetteeace. 
Yellowplush, in spite of his glorious orthography—by far the 
best instance in English of misspelling as a form of humour-^ 
is really a Very bard and selfish person, whose only anxiety is 
for himself; and yet from time to time he deals a sudden stroke 
of pnAos wUch is simidy enhanced by its ludicrous surroundings. 
It it pot difficult to see that The Amours of Mr. Deuewce, 
super&ially amising, is one of the most tragic and mekmcboly 
Btmes that could be written. It is certainty one of Thackerayt 
finest things. The JVovels by Eminent Hands^ contributed to 
Punch (1^7) by ** C. Jeames de la Pluche,” are a senes of 
inimitalue paroaies tA pomilar novelists. Some of them have 
shared, as is natural, the ate of the books of which they made 
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fan ; but Geta^e ds Barmoell and Codlingdty will live as long 
as Eugeni Aram and Coningsfy, and Barbazure will preserve 
the memory of G. P. R. James more certainly than nis own 
novels. 

These were the essays which led up to Vanity Fair. This 
mreat novel, which appeared in parts in 1847 and 1848, was 
me most remailcaUe book of its kind since Pickwick^ 
and was its author’s chef dlcnrure. If DickABiS’ “ 
pedigree came through Smollett, Thackeray’s came ^ 1 ^), 
through Fielding; and, just as in Bony Lyndon he 
had imitated and imjmved upon Jonathan IViidy in Vanity 
Fair he followed the model of Tom Jones. Vanity Fair is not 
so great a book as its ex^plar. Thackeray had not that 
Shakespearean grasp of life which was Fielding’s; his obser¬ 
vation of the suifoce was minute in the extreme, but his 
faculty of insight was very limited. His moral standard was 
high, but narrow; he hated vice and adored virtue. His 
garrulous digressions, very much in Fielding’s manner without 
Fielding’s dignity, are all moral essays, rmes of conduct laid 
down by a man who strives to conceal ms earnestness beneath a 
cynical polish and a studied indifference to high motive. Vanity 
Fair, as a humorous masterpiece, as a picture of socie^, is 
incomparable; as a novel of character it has serious defects. 
The obvious thing which meets the reader is that all its 
dramatis fersonce are more or less disagreeable. The most 
prominent figure, Becky Sharp, has a very equivocal reputation, 
and in all her doings from first to last is reprehensible. Of the 
two fomUies chiefly concerned in this ‘*no\cl without a hero,” 
the amiability of the Sedleys and the hardness of the Osbornes 
are ecpiaUy uninviting. The whole Crawly family, with the 
exception of Lady Jane and of Rawdon in his later days, is 
nothing less than disreputable. If Vanity Fair were the only 
novel of Thackeray which remained to us, the real greatness of 
heart and zeal far virtue which distinguished him might 
possibly be undervalued. Thackeray’^ humour, 
delicate and flexible as it is, always leans to the 
bitter and satiric side; and Vanity Fair is foil of 
passageo—the obituary of Lord Steyne for example-^which 
reach the extreme limit of irony. His almost morbid sense of 
the difference between masks and faces, his scorn of pretence 
and pose, carried this prevalent irony forther than it should 
have gone. The noble character of Major Dobbin, the womanly 
^demess of Lady Jane Crawley, are obscured oy its abnoM 
involuntary use in their descri^ion. He^ made Dobbin 
v^ly and avdcward. Lady JaAe sky and foolish, and did not 
save them from ridiculous situations. Where he trod, on 
consecrated ground, in the character of Amelia, he succeeded 
in creating insijNaity, and, instead of painting a woman 
equal to Sophia Western, dmw a commonplace, imnmtnre, 
and manifestly silly scboo^pri whose attractions are incanceiv- 
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workman- 
ship. 


able. As an adequate picture of human life, Vanity Fair 
is marred by these defects of manner and invention. As a 
social satire, as a purely objective picture of a life which the 
author observed without reading himself into it, nothing, on 
the other hand, could be more brilliant. Becky Sharp, the 
unscrupulous adventuress, is of the same family as Barry 
Lyndon ; her determination, from the day of her departure 
from Cl iswick Mall to the fatal evening of her supper with 
Lord Steyne, carries her from triumph to triumph; she is a 
Lady Macbeth of comedy, taking the central place by virtue 
of her will. In viev pi her machinations, it is inevitable that 
we lose our consciousness of the disagreeable side of her 
character and its environment, and become her partisans, 
sympathising with her in her attack upon society. Similarly, 
the whole account of the Cnawleys—the horrible old baronet, 
his hypocritical heir, his old sister, his clerical brother, and the 
ingenious Mrs. Bute Crawley—is, as humorous satire, admir¬ 
able. Thackeray makes all his points unwaveringly; his aim 
is always direct, and the shot is unerringly clew and de¬ 
cisive. There are very few novels in English which ^ve the 
reader so high a sense of perfect workmanship. The 
lu general question of plot enters into the book very little; the 
construction is, however, not in the least chaotic, and 
we follow the various threads of the story, the separate 
fortunes of Becky and Amelia, as we follow the course of a 
chronicle which covers much historical ground without undue 
complexity. The s^le is easy and tallmtive, even slipshod; 
but Thackeray’s fastidious taste and faculty of saying the right 
thing in the ri^ht way, his gift of phrase and the sense of 
humour which is never far absent from hi** simplest words, 
envelop even his solecisms with a certain o stinction. Such 
passages as Becky Sharp s letters, or the famous description of 
Brussels on the day of Waterloo, have a classic place in English 
prose. But the dramatic power of the book is beyond criticism. 
In addition to the fact that the interest is always so sustained 
that no single chapter can be called dull, there is no undue 
artificiality or striving after dramatic effect The great scene 
between Rawdon Crawley and Lord Steyne is the natural result 
of a long train of events; there is no transparent artifice 
employed to lead up to it; it is the natural catastrophe that 
must l^ve tome sooner or later. 

Thackeray’s next novel, Pendtnnis (1849-50}, is partly auto- 
biographieai, and is a long series of scenes and pictures of 
"r III society rather than a comedy like Vanity Fair, 
vhich, in spite of its rambling plot, has some 
dramatic ccnnection. Pendennis is the most garru¬ 
lous and dinessive of Thackeray’s novels, and, in the course 
of its haphazard progress, is not always engrossing. 
However, the opening chatters are cornice in themselves, a 
perfect little comedy of cidf’lave j and Major Pendennis, Captain 
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Costigan, Harry Foker, Blanche Amory, and Alcide de Miro- 
bolant, have all of them qualities which give a novel immortality. 
Thackeray, too, touched a deeper pathos here than in Vanity 
Fair, Helen Pendennis has the truth to natuae in which 
Amelia was wanting, and the episode of her death is one of 
the most affecting passages in English. In his next novel, the 
vay different History of Henry Esmond (1852), Thackeray 
showed the real greatness and tenderness of heart 
of which he had given only partial glimpses beneath 
his ironical hymour. Esmond, like the rest of his ^ ’ 
books, is a chronicle extending over a long period of time; 
unlike them, it is historical, and written in the style of a past 
age. There was an eighteenth-century vein in Thackeray^ 
humour, whose source he had already shown in his brilliant but 
not soundly critical lectures on the EnHish Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century, In Esmond he flung himself back into 
the age of Anne, and wrote as a contempora^ of Pope and 
Swift might have written. The result is a magnincent historical 
romance, and the most finished masterpiece of the nineteenth 
century. It could, however, be achieved only once, and in his 
history of Esmond’s descendants, The Virginians (1858-^), he 
failed, although writing in his natural manner, to produce a 
worthy sequel. In the meantime, The Newcomes (1854-5) had 
appeared—^a great but unequal novel, sometimes on „ 
the level of Vanity Fair, sometimes far below it. 

A novelist who had created the Beatrix of Esmond usss) a"d 
could not fail to give more than ordinary interest '<**'"■ 
to Ethel Newcomc; but Give, like Arthur Pendennis, is an 
unstable hero, who seems to be created for the express purpose 
of perplexing his friends and relatives. Two generations have 
seen in Colonel Newcome one of the most noble figures in 
fiction, and the verdict is*not likely to be reversed. One cannot, 
however, admire the ruthlessness of the imagination which 
surrounded the close of his life with sordid persecution. The 
satire of the book is often more terrifying than amusing. Mrs. 
Hobson Newcomcj with her soiled gloves and oblique references 
to third persons, is laughable enough; but the picture of the 
Duchesse d’lvry and her entourage of sharpers and women of 
no reputation has an emphatically unpleasant side. So much, 
too, is crowded into the book that it becomes little more than 
an entertaining miscellany. In The Virginians, siinilarl^ one 
or two episodes come into the foreground, and it is difficult, 
without constant study, to discern between the varieties which 
remain over. The last of Thackeray’s long novels, Philip 
(1862), which, like Level the Widower (1861), appeared in the 
ComhUl Mt^auine during his editorship, is much inferior tp the 
rest—a casual narrative of events, whose hero is an understudy 
of Give Newcome, and is surrounded by circumstances that are 
occasionally litUe better than a replica of the situations in The 
Newcemes, His last novel, Denis Duval (1867), which promised 
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to be admirable, was cut short in its serial fimn by his sudden 
death on December 24, 1863. 

§ 15. Chaotic and irregular as these novels are in their 
general plaA, Thackeray has a place second to none among 
Tkaeheray nineteenth-centuty novelists. He drew society as no 
one but Miss Austen had drawn it. To compare 
tem/onuy two novelists SO different in every way woula be 
toetety. impossible. Thackeray worked on a far laiger scale 
and never achieved minute perfection; his work is often at¬ 
tractive because it is manifestly imperfect, just as the beauty of 
his style depends Uj^^n his casual felicity of phrase and a 
natural good taste which varnishes over its errors. His whde 
sphere cn vision was wider; he wrote as a man of the world who 
had seen and travelled much ; his sarcasm, far more gathering 
than Miss Austen’s, was tempered by a compassion of which 
her constant asperity was incapable. He had no invariable 
standard of praise and blame; sometimes he chastised unduly, 
at other times he forgave inexplicably. The novel, far more 
truly than poetry, is a criticism of life; and, if this is granted, 
it must be ownra that Thackeray, as a critic, suffei^ from 
lapses of which few great novelists have been guilty. He had, 
as we have said, a gift of instinctive observation where the 
superficial features of life were concerned, but his perception of 
the secrets of human nature, profound enough to go behind the 
mere “ humours ” of his characters, was yet vague wd limited. 
He had ideals of virtue and villainy alike, and, in drawing 
from reality, he added touches which were purely imaginary. 
Jos Sedley and Mrs. Hobson Newcome are pleasant caricatures 
whose obvious extravagances are only an exaggeration of human 
nature in its most feeble aspects. But Dobbin in Vanity Fair 
is not intentionally ludichnis; his weak qualities, in which he 
might justly be expected to fail, are idealised in order to exalt 
his singleness of purpose. Thackeray’s method of idealisation 
is, however, not altogether iortimate. The effect of Dobbin upon 
most readers is an effect of caricature, which distorts without 
emphasising teal peculiarities; his eccentricities overshadow 
the sterling qualities which they were intended to relieve. In 
the case of Colonel Newcome something of the same kind 
happens; his patience and submission are outside nature, and 
are so much exaggerated that only the great coi^ of the final 
scenCj where Thackeray’s pathos is at its manliest, saves him 
from Ignominy. These are individual examples which, however, 
have a general ai^cation. The brilliant and vivid picture or 
society hsA everywhere its unreality; its relation to life is 
that'CeMr. Yellowplush’s EngUdi to common ortheq^phy. It 
is accurate in the sense that it conveys its real meaning, but 
there are natural defects inherent in its method. 

However, as a humorist, Thacken^ is open to less serious 
imputations. What has hM said altmy of Fielding may be 
said of his great disciffie. It ia impoasibte to (hmy that, of the 
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two, Fielding was the greater humorist. His Homeric laughter, 
the Shakespearean truth to nature with which he laid bare the 
souls of his heroes, were qualities Vhich Thackeray 
scarcely inherited. Fielding's comprehensiveness of 
vision could not be imparted even to those who *^"**’' 
could understand him best. But in one leading feature of 
humour Thackeray improved on his master. Fielding’s careless, 
all-embracing view of life admitted of human chsfrity, but was 
far too robust to give much expression to those tears which are 
never far off from laughter. His humour rings true, but has 
not the final delicacy which can distinguish the pathetic from 
the effeminate, and he consequently left this perilous side of 
humour alone. Thackeray, a master of roaring farce and the 
author of some of the most laughable things in the world, was 
at the same time a master of pathos. In the middle of his 
most humorous scenes, after he has given us a long entertain¬ 
ment of fun and satire and has hardei^ our hearts to his own 
mood, he turns round in amiable contradiction and, by a single 
phrase or sentence, moves us to tears. These sudden changes 
are not guiltless of theatrical effect; but his more sustained 
passages in this manner, where he leads up to and achieves 
legitimate pathos, sway us equally. And this pathetic quality, 
inasmuch as it is part and parcel of Thackeray’s humour, is 
never merely sentimental or maudlin; its manliness is genuine 
because its sentiment is so real. 

Thackeray’s humour, so exuberant and yet so marked by 
delicacy and self-restraint, has won for itself a host of admirers, 
while his good taste and the rare quality of his wit 
preclude him from universal popularity. _ Many, 
indeed, who quarrel with one star because it differs 
from another in glory are apt to make invidious 
comparisons between him and Dickens. Most people will be 
content to admire both of the great artists who worked on so 
different lines. Thackeray painted a society in which Dickens 
showed himself incompetent; but, if Dickens could not have 
drawn Becky Sharp, Thackeray still less could have drawn 
Mrs. Gamp. Dickens’ work was, at its best, the triumph of 
farce; at its worst, it was excellent melodrama. Thackeray 
work^ in the larger and more difficult sphere of comedy, and 
could not have exercised his talent for farce and burlesqim on a 
wider scale. Such stories as The Great Hoggarty Viamond 
(1849) and The Ravenswing (1843), which show ^ackeray in 
his lightest mood, would not make a man’s reputation, although 
they might be remembered as perfect jeux ^esprit. And, al¬ 
though it is not easy to imagine Dickens treating such subjects, 
it was in this kind of writinjg^ that he did his best, and out 01 
such material, fantastic and improbable, that he constructed his 
immense and complicated masterpieces. In the end, Dickens 
produced a body of work which is, as a whole, more complete 
and less perplexing. Thackeray, with for greater versatUtty, left 
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much behind him that seems unfinished and capable of im¬ 
provement. The Roundabout Papers (1863), containing some 
of his latest work, are the best example of his power 
admirable and talkative essayist—^a later de- 
velopment of the admirable beginning which we see 
in the Book oj Snobs^ the three early sketch-books, and the 
drawings and jokes of the Christmas Books, His genius for 
burlesque is Seen in three sketches as different as The Rose 
and The Ring (1855), Sultan Stork (1842), and Major Geo- 
ghegan (1838-9)—the last perhaps a little strained in places. 
His picturesque talent historian and critic is evident in the 
papers on The Four Georges (1861) and English Humorists 
(1853). As a writer of comic verse—and of verse, too, that is 
charmingly simple and pathetic—^he is well known. Bouillon 
baisse^ the SailoPs Farewell to his Sweetheart^ Sultan Saladin, 
Werther and Charlotte^ the Ballads of Policeman and Beclqr 

Sharp’s songs in Vanity Fair^ are the best examples out of 
many. And, when we remember that the acute and unsym¬ 
pathetic critic of Vanity Fairy the unsparing satirist of Barry 
LyndoHy was also the tender and compassionate biographer of 
Esmondy the singularity of Thackeray’s genius is evident. Its 
somewhat fragmentary character is also manifest. Yet, while 
some readers may be attracted by the fulness of his humour, 

Hit Mace Others repelled by the contradiction between 

at tit his bitter sarcasm and his lapses into tenderness; 

hutory of while some may praise and others may blame him 

the novel. renial vulgarity which has given 

Dickens his place in everybody’s affections, his place among 
our novelists cannot be doubted. He is the third in time of the 
five great writers of prose fiction who have founded their work 
upon English life, seeing it with an unexampled greatness of 
humour and breadth of vision. 'Fielding was the first, Jane 
Austen the second. Scott, the master of romance, and 
Dickens, the master of fantasy, are outside the group. While 
Thackeray was still alive, the two remaining novelists entered 
the field—George Eliot and Mr. George Meredith. 


'NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Taiei, which dealt with the life of 
OTHER NOVELISTS. *he Irish peasaatiy, confining them¬ 
selves mostly to its tragic and 
John BaniH (1798-1843) of Kil- metodramatic side. The work of 
kenny, fias beoi called the "Scott the two Banims is very similar. The 
of Ireiand.” It was in avowed imi- younger, who b^n by writing 
tation of Scott that he, in coUaboni- poetry, hod the greater imagination, 
tion with his elder brother MICHAEL Ndther had an overpowering sense 
Banim (1796-1874}, began the series, of humour, and the great defect of 
of novels known as The OHara 1 their work is that, side side with 
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much power, (ucturesque force, and 
eloquence, there exists a fetal ten- 
den^ to exaggeration and over¬ 
strained passion, with the result that 
their novels are now little more than 
literary curiosities. The first series 
of The OHara Tales, containing 
The Fetches by John Banim and 
Crohoore of the Bill-Hook by Michael, 
appeared in 1835. 

MARouERiiE, Countess of 
Blessington {1789-1849}, the great 
leader of London society for many 
years, was an Irishwoman. Her 
maiden name was Power and she 
was bom near Clonmel. The curious 
story of her life does not concern u.<i 
here. She was a lady of incurable 
literary tendencies, and, in 1822, 
four years after her marriage to her 
second husband, Ix>rd Blessington, 
she published The Magic lantern, 
anonymous sketches of London life. 
Eleven years later her extravagances 
led her to take definitely to author¬ 
ship and journalism. * She wrote 
many qpveL, from the Irish story 
of Grace Cassidy (1833) down to 
Country Quarters (x8^oj, all except 
Sirathem (1843) enjoying the ortho¬ 
dox form of three volumes, and deal¬ 
ing, for the most part, with feshion- 
aUe h'fe, She edited the Book of 
Beauty and the Keepsake, wrote a 
certain amount of weik poetry, and 
contributed to the early numb^s of 
the Daily News. In April, 1849, 
she went bankrupt and removed to 
Paris, where she died early in the 
following June. She is not a great, 
but a distinctly curious, literaiy 
figure. 

Mary Brunton (1778-1818), nie 
Balfour, was bom in the Orkneys 
and married the Rev. Alexander 


the Irish Peasantry (1830 and 1833)-. 
lliis, his eariiest wont, was followed 
by nearly twenty novels and collec¬ 
tions of short stories. Almost his 
only point in common with the 
Banims, his contemporaries, was his 
liking'for exaggerated mdodrama. 
He &d, however, a strong sense of 
humour, and ther# ore ^ of his 
tales where his realism is not 
mixed with a constant stream of 
gaiety. 

Frederick Chamier (1796-1870), 
captain in the navy, wrote novels 
in direct but not very good imitatifin 
of Mariyat. 'Diesc, mostly written 
after his retirement and settlement 
at Waltham Abbrn*, are now almost 
forgotten. Beti Brace (1836), The 
Arethma (1837), etc., are titles 
which speak for themselves. He 
also published an enlarged edition 
of James’ Naval History\\%yj), and, 
later in life, some traveUsketches and 
reminiscences. 

Thomas Crofton Choker (i798-‘ 
1854), the son of a major in the 
army, was bom at Cork and swells 
the list of literary Irishmen. lie 
was first and foremost an antiquary, 
r a ngi ng Munster in search of folk¬ 
lore and popular legends; and his 
chief book, The Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland 
(1823), was welcomed by all archre- 
ologists, and chiefly by Sir Walter 
Scott. Its stones, at the same time, 
were a very charming addition to 
Irish fiction; and its author, in the 
intervals of antiquarian research, 
wrote one or two other works of 
fiction, including Legends tf the 
Lakes (1829) and The Adventures of 
Bamn Mahoney (185a). He also 
edited hooks on Ireland for learned 


Brunton, afterwards professor of 
Oriental languages at Edinburgh. 
She wrote two novels with a strong 
moral purp^, Se^-Control (1810) 
and Disdptine (18x4), both of which 
enjoyed some success. Her further 
work was brought to a dose by her 
ture death m 1818. In i8ro 
isband 


sodeties, and made excursions in 
E^abethan literature. He died in 
London at the age of fifty-six. 

William Nugent Glascock 
(i787?-x 847). captaUi in the navy, 
saw much active service and did 
not r^re until a few months before 
his death, which took place in Ire- 


hteraiy remains. 

William CA:RLBTDN(t794-t869). 
the son of lyrone fe^er, wak a 
very prolific novelist aiid mtie of 
Iifen character, now chlefiy 'iemem- 
bei^ by his 7 >aits and Storm of 


to the sub-division of the Marryat 
sdiool of novelists. His chief woilc 
lay in the department Of short stories 
and resniniscences. ’^Sa^Haoal Sei^ 
vice, or Q^erd Manaal'{t 9 sl 6 }, vns, 
m ife titne, of real imtiartaiice tb 
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naval students, and achieved a oon< 
siderable reputation b^nd £ng> 
land. 

Geokgb Robekt Gleig {1796- 
1888), chaplain-general of the forces, 
was the son of George Gleig, Bi^op 
of Brechin, and, before taking Holy 
Orders, served in the Peninsular and 
American w‘'rs.« He had the gift of 
miscellaneous writing, and his first 
years as a country clergyman were 
prolific in military stories, rural 
novels, and militaiy hu* gy. He 
was a contributor to Praser and 
Blackwood, and his Life of Welling¬ 
ton (1863) has retained considerable 
popularity. Of his military fiction, 
which keeps very dose to history, 
the best example is The Chelsea 
Pensioners (1839). Macaulay’s great 
essay on Warren Hastings was sug¬ 
gested by Gleig’s Life of Warren 
Hastings (1841). He also wrote a 
Life of Ijord Clive (1848). 

Hash. Hall (1788-1844), captain 
in the navy and the son of a Scottish 
baronet, demands mention here, not 
indeed as a regular novelist, but as 
one of the naval miscellanists whose 
name stands with those of Marryat, 
Glascock, and Chamier. His chief 
book IS the autobiographical Frag¬ 
ments of Voyages and Travels, whidi 
appcaira in three series of three 
volumes each between 183T and 1833. 
He died insane in Haslar Hospital. 

Theodore Edward Hook (1788- 
1841), the great wit of the Regency 
and a very remarkable minor novelist, 
was the son of a musician and com¬ 
poser. Although he was for a short 
time at Harrow he learned very 
little; and, while still in his 'teens, 
was engaged in writing farces and 
burlesques. He became very popular 
in London as a jester, and, in i8ia, 
was made accountant-general and 
treasurer of Maundus. His unbusi¬ 
nesslike habits brought him, a few 
years later, to ruin and imprison¬ 
ment. He subsequently became 
editor of Jtdkn Bull, and wrote 
a number of novels which appeared 
from to 1839 as Sayings and 
Doings. These were fall of satirical 
caricature, and were each written 
on the text of some common and 
wdl-known proveriL The narratives 
tire of slight construction and contain 
po vety prefonnd views of dkareeter, 


but their caricature of manners is 
irresistibly droll, and Dickens owdK 
not a little in this respect to Hook. 
After Sayings and Dentes, his novels 
—Maxwell (1830), GiJb^ Gumn 
(1836), and Gurn^ Married (1838) 
—become little more than sketches 
of the society in which he mixed. 
Jack Brag (1836), the story of the 
unsuccessful attempts of a vulgu 
pretender to creep into aristocratic 
society, is still re^; but the rest of 
his books, with all their wit and 
humour, are unfortunately forgotten. 
Hook, until his death—he died bank¬ 
rupt at Fulham—was received in 
society as a wit, story-teller, and 
singer; but he was incurably afflicted 
with the passion for high society, 
which he had ridiculed in Jack Bretg, 
and his novels, hasty and incomplete 
in execution, were written to furnish 
him widi funds for his extravagance. 
He died a thoroughly disappointed 
man, after a life in melancholy con¬ 
trast to his superficial gaiety. 

Edward Howard (d. 1841) was 
the friend of Marryat at tea and 
his sub-editor on The Metropolitan 
Magasdne. He was the author of 
miscellaneous novels, biographies, 
and poems on naval subjects; but, 
unfortunately for his fame, his chief 
story, Rattlin the Reefer (1836), 
having been supervised by Marryat, 
was put down to tbe account of the 
better-known author. 

Elizabeth Inchbald (1753- 
1831), nie Simpson, is chiefly known 
as a fertile dramatist and popular 
actress. She was bom at Stanning- 
field, near Bury St. Edmunds, and, 
after several attempts to go on the 
stage, obtained her wish by marry¬ 
ing an actor in X773. He died in 
1779, soon after which she retired 
and took to literature, which proved 
very profitaUe. Her dramas were 
largely adaptations of foreign plays ; 
and her novels, A Single Story 
(z79t) and Nature and Art (1796), 
give her a more enduring claim on 
our remembrance. She edited the 
British Theatre (180^) and chose 
the plays for The Modem Theatre 
and A Collection of Farces (both 
xSogi In fiction she had more than 
usual command of character and 
passion. She was a picturesoue 
figure b) soeie^, extrenidy beantinil, 
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and a Roman Catholic. She died 
■t Kensington House in x8ax. 

Douglas William jerrold 
(z8o^>x 857) was bom in London, 
but spent bis early Ufe at Sheemess, 
where his &ther managed a small 
theatre He had very nttle educa¬ 
tion, went to sea at an early age as 
a midshipman, and, when peace 
came, left the navy and became a 
printer's apprentice. He soon took 
to journalism, criticising, among other 
things, Weber's Der rreischutz, and 
fiom journalism proceeded to drama¬ 
tic writing. His earliest success was 
Black-Eyed Susan (1829), and he 
wrote in all something like forty 
plays. Meanwhile, be also wrote , 
prose fiction, and^ between 1845 and 
1850, produced his chief novels, 
Tke Chronic^ of Clovemook (1846) 
and A Man made of Afoniy {18^). 
There is also some excellent humor¬ 
ous work by him in the opening 
volumes of Punch —above all, the 
ever-popular Afrs. Caudlds Curtain 
Lectures (1846). At this time he 
was taking part in political joui- 
nalism. He contributed to the 
Ballot and the Examiner, storied a 
weekly newspaper called after his 
own name in 1846, and in 185a 
became editor of IJoyiTs Newspaper. 
He died at Kilbum in 1857. His 
brilliant wit and power of epiCTam 
were among the most remarkable 
of the century. His son, William 
Blanchard Jerrold (1826-1884), 
also a prolific writer and Joumalist, 
succeeded him in the editorship of 
Lloyds Newspaper. His well-known 
Life tf Napoleon III (1874-1883) is 
pmwps more notorious than famous 
as a historical apolpgy for its hera 
Thomas Henry Lister (1800- 
1842), the first registrar-general of 
England and Wales, was a man of 
go<ra family and considerable talent, 
w^-known in the society of his day. 
He wrote a trage^ callra Epicharis 

1 1839), a Life if Lard Clarendon 
183^), and several novels of 
ksmonable society, the best of 
which is Grenly (i8a6). He also 
edited a novel called Anne Gr^ 
(1834) for his sister Harriet, who 
was a maid-of-honour to Queen 
Adelaide. His widow njiarried Sir 
George Comewall Lewis. 

Samuel Lover (xTgT'sSde), bom | 


in Dublin, began his life- as a 
pmnter, but added to this accom- 

E lishment some skill in music and 
terature. In x8a8 he became a 
member of the Royal Hibernian 
J Academy; in 1831 he brought out 
his legends and Stories of Ireland, 
and in 1837 his novel of Eory 
dMort, whose suh^t he had pre- 
I viously treated in a ballad and soon 
j aftenmrds adapted as a play. He 
I gave up painting in 1844, when his 
I sight tailed, and took to miscel- 
I laneous literary work, pnnei- 
I pally song-wnting, niul to giV- 
^ ing humorous musical cnteitnin- 
ments. Of his novels, the very 
amusing Handy Andy (1843) has 
always been popular ; but his extra¬ 
ordinary versatility never raised Ins 
work bwond mediocrity. He died 
at St. Hellers in Jersey and was 
buried at Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
an Edinburgh man by birth and 
constant residence, takes 11s back 
rather farther than any novelist in 
this chapter. As a young luemhor 
of the Boots bar he published his 
tearful novel, Tke Man of Feeling 
(1771), which was succeed^ by The 
Alan of the World (1773), and Juha 
de Roubigni (i777)- These aU ap¬ 
peared without their author's name. 
Mackenzie was for years a consider¬ 
able literary figure in his native city. 
He edited periodicals of the Spectator 
kind—the Mirror (1779-80) and the 
Launder (1785-7); he took a great 
interest in the Ossianic controversy 
and in the enthusiasm for German 
literature which attacked Edinburgh 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Towards the end of his life he was 
Comptroller of Taxes for Scotland, a 
posltioa which he had gained by his 
political writing. As a novelist he 
imitated, wisdy and delicately, 
Sterne's sentimentality ; but his tear¬ 
fulness had a great and fiir from 
salutary effect on contemporary 
fiction. 

William HAMiL'rtiN Maxwell 
(i793-z8n) of Newry had a rather 
clwckered career as a soldier, a 
country cleigsrman in Conneman, 
and a militonr novelist His eg- 
tremely miscellaneous work begins 
with OHara, a novel pubUshed in 
R8R5* and WiH Spahs ^ the West 
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(183a). He also wrote Irish stories 
and military memoirs. Such books 
as Hector UHalhran (1842-3) and 
Captain (ySuiHvan (18^), are 
strongly reminiscent of Lever. 

Sydney, Lady Morgan (1783 ?' 
18^) was born in Dublin. Her 
father, Robert Owenson, was an 
actor, and from her early years she 
was used to a Bohemian fashion of 
living. She began to write and 
publish verse as early as x8oi. Her 
first novel, St. Clair, b \pngs to 
1804, and her justly celebrated, 
if rather undisciplined, The Wild 
Irish Girl, came out in 1806, only 
two years later. Her plays, poems, 
and romances, with her patnotism, 
brought her into great favour with 
Irish society. She was taken under 
the protection of Lord and I^y 
Abercorn, who then occupied the 
vice-royalty, and married their 
doctor. Sir T. C. Moigan. She 
continued to write Irish novels, 
which may be compared with the 
subsequent work of the Banims; 
but, going on her travels, turned 
from fiction to descriptive writing 
in her France (1817) and Italy 
(1821). Nothing in her Interwork, 
the chief item in which is The 
dBriensand the OFlaherties 
comes up to the level of 2 'he Wild 
Irish Girl. She became engaged 
in journalism, removed from Dublin 
to London, and, until her death 
in 1859, was a prominent figure in 
Ixindon society. She was buried in 
old Bronipton Cemetery. 

Amelia Opie (1769-1S53), daugh¬ 
ter of a Norwich doctor named 
Alderson and wife of the painter, 
John Opie, commended herself to 
her generation by her poetry and 
noveu—chiefly by the tale of Father 
and Daughter (1801). Her father, 
a Unitarian and Radical, inoculated 
her with his n^s, and she felt an 
enfhusfeatic leaning towards the 

E ilitics and doctrines trf' men like 
ome Tooke and Godwin. In 
1835, however, she was received 
into the Society of Friends, having 
been long under the inlluence m 
the great Quaker family, the Gur¬ 
neys of Norwich. Her later yean 
were spent in piety and charity, but 
her love of soi^y continued to the 
end, and she never became a con¬ 


firmed recluse. Her woric, much 
praised in its day, is innocent of 
any serious fault; but it has not 
much to, recommend it, and her 
personality was probably more in¬ 
teresting than her writings. 

Albert Richard Smith (x8i6- 
1860), the son of a doctor at Chert- 
sey, was educated for his father’s 
profession and became a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He gave himself up, however, to 
literary and journalistic work, writing 
for Punch and other magazines, 
doing some editorial work, and pro¬ 
ducing novels and farces. His ^4^- 
ventures of Mr. Ledbury (1844) is 
his best-known work of fiction. He 
is better remembered as the humor¬ 
ous lecturer who, in the fifties, 
diverted London with the account 
of his ascent of Mont Blanc. He 
died at Fulham, and was buried in 
Brompton Cemetery. 

Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), 
nee Turner, the wife of a rich and 
extravagant West Indian merchant, 
from whom she separated about 
1787, was the authoress of several 
novels, which were admired by Sir 
Walter Scott and included in his 
series of "British Novelists.” The 
OH Manor House (1793) is die liest; 
but neither these nor the poems 
which she wrote as fluently are of 
much value to-day. 

Edward John Tkelawny (1792- 
i88x), whose romantic life in the 
navy, and afterwards, led him into 
most parts of the world, U, above 
everything else, the faithful painter 
of his friends Shelley and Byron, in 
the Recollections (18^), afterwaids 
called the Records ^ SMl^, Byron, 
and the A uthor. He was Ultimately 
connected with the tragedy of Shel¬ 
ly's death, took the chief part at 
his cremation, and bought the 
grotmd for his grave. He mso took 
part in the war of Hellenic indepen¬ 
dence, and arrived at Missolonghi 
just too late for Byron’s deadi. As 
a novdlst he obtuned some popu¬ 
larity his more or less autobio- 
graphiem Adventures a Youtuyr 
(1881). He was burje4 be¬ 
side Shelley in the cemetery at 
Rome. 

Frances Trollope (1780-1863), 
afe Milton, the mother of Anthony 
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Trollope, wrote a 1 ai:ge number of 
novels. Her masterpiece is The 
Widow Bamaby (1838), the picture 
of a pretentious, self-a^ured, and 
vulgar woman, with a coarse, hand- 1 
some face and imperturbable self- . 
possession. This character is typical I 
of Mrs. Trollope’s faults; it is too ' 
coarsely and violently drawn. She 
hardly knew where to stop, and ' 
offended against the laws of comic 1 
writing in making her characters not 
only ridiculous but odious. She had 
no true conception of human nature, 
and her plots were very slight; but 
she wrote vivaciously and amusingly. 
She died at Florence, where she had 
settled with her son,' the novelist 
and historian, Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope. 


Robert Plumer Ward (1765- 
1846), M.P. for Cockermouth and 
H^emere, who held several politi¬ 
cal situations under Tory govern¬ 
ments, became m later hfe a &hion- 
able novelist, like his junior contem- 
pora^, Lister. Tremaine (1835) and 
De Vere (1827) were both cleverly 
written, and have a distant likeness 
in manner and contents to the 
Coningsby or Lothair of a more 
brilliant novelist A subsequent 
novel, De Clifford, was published in 
1841. Ward was a conscientious 
politician, and did much painstakyig 
work for the Admiralty. He was 
married three times, and died at the 
house of his third fathcr-in-Iaw, Sir 
George Anson. Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital 
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^:hapter XXIV. 

PROSE WRITERS AND I,SSAYISrS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

§ z. The romantic movement and Engbsh piose. § a. The growth of 
periodicals. Tfu Fdinlntrgh Review : Francis Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Lord Brougham. § 3. The Quarterly Review. William 
Gifford. § 4. Blackwood's Magazine'. John Wilson and John 
Gibson Lockhart. § 5. Chart f,s Lamb and Tke Loudon Magazine. 
§ 6. William Ha'/litt and Leigh Hunt. § 7. Thomas de 
Quincey. § 8. Walttr Savage Landor. § 9. Thomas Carlyi.e. 
§ 10. John Ruskin : Modern Painters, Stones cf Venice, etc. 
§ II. Life and work after i860. § 12. Walter Pater and John 

Addington Symonds. 


in Engltsk 
prose. 


§ I. The history of English prose in the nineteenth century 
closely follows the history of the romantic movement in poetry. 

The attempt to throw off conventional restraint in 
The eha^ One harmony was accompanied by a similar revolu¬ 
tion in the other. At the end of the eighteenth 
century it was openl^r assumed that, in ordei to 
write prose, a man must lay aside his natural manner and 
twist nis thoughts into a pompous and unelastic diction, which 
was considered the proper form of literary English. It was in 
faithful imitation of Johnson that this canon was observed; 
and the same discrepancy which we notice between the vivacity 
of Johnson’s talk, as recorded by Boswell, and his sententiousness 
of writinjjT, as exhibited in the Rambler^ exists in all the early 
prose writers of the nineteenth century. The spell of Johnson 
rested even i^n the novel, which was already making its way 
for itself, hms Austen’s neatness and cleanness of style were 
her own, but the primness and formality which they cannot 
conceal Rre of the eighteenth century. Scott cast almost every 
sentence of his novels into this laborious and artiheial mould; 
his heroes and heroines talk like moral essayists bred on the 
Rambler and Mrs. Chapone. Johnson’s services as a guide 
were past. Had they been retained much longer, English p^e 
would have been landed in a hopeless desert of unlimited 
sterility. Fortunately, the influences at work on literature 
came to its aid. We have seen that most of the great romantic 
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poets were prose writers. Wordsworth’s prefaces to Lyrical 
Ballads, which keep so much of the eipi^htecnth-century manner 
about them, are nevertheless an obvious gign of a new spirit 
in prose. Scott, maintaining all the pompous traditions of 
Georgian form, showed, in his criticisms and miscellaneous 
writings, appreciations and tastes which would have been 
incomprehensible to a previous generation. Southey freed 
himseu more thoroughW ^m conventional tritend^s to use an 
excellent, if somewhat formal, prose style. Coleridge went still 
forther. Under the influence of German teaching his thought 
expanded and his style assumed individuality. He abandoned the 
conventional use of words and, to convey unusual thoughts, sought 
and found unexpected phrases, employing English as a hand*- 
maid to his ideas and not as an inanimate collection of words 
and rules. We see the same tendency in the letters of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats ; nor must we forget that Shelley’s prose, 
although it marks no great epoch, is .as transparently beautiful 
and original as hisT poetry. I'he influence of these men, the 
recognised apostles of nineteenth-century literature, has its 
practical bearing upon the great change in prose whose fruit 
is so evident at the present day. 

§ 3. The force wnich acted directly on the new prose is, 
however, to be traced to a different origin. Early in the nine¬ 
teenth century the periodical began to assume a 'odiai ' 
new shape, entirely different from the Addisonian ..Ta,- ‘ 
essay or from the undistinguished criticisms of hUmbur^ 
the late eighteenth century. In 1802 the estab- 
lishment of The Edinburgh Review^ a quarterly lord ' 
magazine which espoused Whig principles, marked ^ 

the beginning of the great critical periodicals. Its ^ • 

founder and, from 1803 to 1829, its editor, was Francis 
Jeffrey, a young Edinburgh advocate, who, after a Scottish 
education at Edinbuigh High School and Glasgow University, 
went for a year to Queen’s College, Oxford. He returned to 
read law in Edinburgh, and was called to the bar in 1794. 
Some time later, he fell in with Sydn^ Smith, who was there 
as tutor to the son of an English squire, Mr. Hicks Beach of 
Netheravon, and, in conjunction with other writers, founded the 
new magazine. The idea seems to have been Sydney Smith’s; 
but, before long, the conduct of the periodical was resigned to 
Jeffrey, who not only edited every number with his own personal 
corrections, but wrote numerous articles for it himself. He 
maintained his autocracy for twenty-six years, giving it up in 
182^, when he was appointed Dean of Faculty. In 1830 his 
services to his party were further rewarded with the post of 
Lwd Advocate, and in 1834 he was made a judge and received 
bis life-peerage. 

When we take the early attitude of the Edinburgh into account 
we must remembm* that it was the organ of a poutical party and 
that it associated literature very closely with politics. Jefirey 
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had been brought up a Tory, and severed himself very gradually 
from his early connections; nor was it until a few years after 
Jeffreys its' foundation that the Edinbttrgk pledg^ itself to 

and Wbiggisfn. When it did, the character of its criti- 

of cism was hindered by the fact that it was chained 
cnticum . point of view. Jeffrey was no obscurantist; 

he had the utmost sympathy with the forward movement in 
literature, and very little in common with the stilted graces of 
the preceding century. He himself wrote in an eloquent and 
not unpicturesque style, which became Macaulay’s chief model, 
and, although cmineitly literary and artificial, is never dreary 
or barren. But his criticism was founded upon a system which 
demanded a cut-and-dried respectability from every author; 
and while, on the one hand, he attacked all irre^larity in 
literature from the standpoint of a severe moralist, he used, on 
the other, all the weapons of a politician to prove ^at eveiyone 
differing from his own opinions was insane or immoral. It is fairly 
certain that Brougham wrote the famous article on Byron, but it 
was Jeffrey who was directly responsible for that ridiculous piece 
of injustice, entirely out of proportion to the circumstances that 
provoked it. It is quite improbable that he would have attacked 
Wordsworth so often and so bitterly, or have refrained so long 
from praising Scott, had they been Whigs like himself. Nor is it 
unlikely that, had Jeffrey been anything but the voice of a powerful 
magazine with a well-defined attitude of its own, he would have 
been the soundest and greatest critic of his day. His articles, 
whose harshness was only natural in the Edinburgh^ have, in 
the isolation of a separate volume, a certain short-sightedness 
and injustice, and on this account their merits are often mis¬ 
represented and their author’s position misunderstood. 

Jeffrey’s great collaboiator in the Edinburgh was Sydney 
Smith, two years his .senior. This very remarkable man 
possessed the qualities which formed the necessary 
Sydney complement to Jeffrey’s critical faculty. Jefirey was 
(1771-1845^ iiot remarkable for wit or humour, although, like many 
unhumorous people, he could be very sarcastic ; and 
further, he was essentially a critic of books. Sydney Smith’s wit 
and humour, on the contrapr, were so inseparable from himself, 
and have come down to us in so many anecdotes, that we, who 
have left off the habit of reading his works, are apt to fall into 
the error of thinking him a clerical Joe Miller; while, again, he 
was a fur tiforc able critic of political measures and pamphlets 
than of literature. His father was an eccentric gentleman of 
property, who wandered restlessly over England, unable to find 
a house to his mind. Sydney, who was born at Woodford in 
Essex, w^t to Winchester, and, following the hajipy and un- 
rufilea career of a Wykehamist foundation scholar in mose days 
of unreformed societies, proceeded to a scholarship and fellow¬ 
ship at New College, Oxford. Taking Holy Orders in 1794 * he 
became curate of Netheravon on Salisbury Plain, and went 
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with the local squire, Mr. Hicks Beach, to £di]ibui;gh, where 
he met Jefirey. After three years in London, during which he 
lectured on Moral Philosophy at the Royad Institution, the Whig 
government in 1806 gave him the living of Foston-le-Clay, near 
York. He did not go, however, to his parsonage until, in 1808, 
the Clergy Residence Bill oblig^ him to go north. Meanwhile, 
in 1807, he published his most famous work, Peter Plymley's 
Letters on the Subject of the Catholics^ the best example of his 
wit and satire, and of a humour which could at one and the 
same time indulge in caustic personalities and yet preserve its 
unique delicacy. In 1828 he obtained a non-rcsidentiary stall 
at Bristol, and exchanged Foston for the living of Combe 
Florey, near Taunton. Eventually, w'hen Lord Grey caifte 
into office in 1831, he was given a canonry at St. Paul’s, 
which he retained till his death. His later publications 
were his Letters to Archdeacon Shigleton (1837-9), in which 
he supported, with all his customary wit, the principle of 
cathedral establishments, and a collection of the essays he 
had written for The Edinburgh Review (1839). As a militant 
champion of Whiggism and the dry, worldly Churchmanship 
which sets constitutional principles before spiritual considera¬ 
tions, he w'as singularly formidable. Among Englishmen, few 
have obtained such distinction by the mere force of exuberant 
wit and the faculty of making their opponents appear ludicrous. 

The third of the Edinburgh group, Henry Peier, Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, was hvc years younger than Jefirey and 
seven years than Sydney Smith. Like Jeffrey he was 
educated at the Edinburgh High School, and passed 
through the University, eventually going to the Scots 
bar. He wrote for the magazine from its beginning, 
and was for many years very fertile in essays and reviews ; but, 
consumed with ambition, left Edinburgh in 1805 and settled in 
London. He made his name at the bar and as a Whig mem¬ 
ber of Parliament; and, had he possessed the gift of retaining 
popularity, his defence of Queen Caroline might have made him 
the most popular minister of the Crown during the nineteenth 
century. But he was unfortunately a victim to self-conceit and 
hatred of his rivals; and, although the Reform ministry which 
made Jeffrey Lord Advocate, and Sydney Smith a canon, made 
him Lord Chancellor, he proved himself so disagreeable a col¬ 
league that his party abandoned him, and his place in politics 
was gone a few years later. He lived to be ninety, busjring 
himself with those schemes for popularising knowledge which, 
somewhat earlier, had called down on him Thomas Love 
Peacock’a sarcasim and now and then entering into politics 
as a free lance. His main contributions to literature are his 
Edifdfurgh articles, which deserve consideration not merely 
because they are so numerous, on account of their weighty 
sense and the critical genius which, in a certain sense^ they 
undoubtedly show. In addition to these there are the Speeches^ 
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some of them violent and unreasonable^ others, like the cele¬ 
brated defence of Queen Caroline, splendid examples of forensic 
eloquence—and the pleasant Sketches of Statesmen in the time 
of George ///(1839-43). Brougham wrote what may be called 
an Edinburgh style, more ponderous than Jeffrey or Macaulay, 
but sharing many of their characteristics, and undeniably be¬ 
longing to the same family. Like them, too, he was stronger 
in sarcasm than in genuine humour. His literary as well as 
his political career was spoiled by an incapacity for seeing things 
in their right proportions, and recognising anybody greater than 
himself. ' 

§ 3. For the first few years of its existence the Edinburgh 
had no rival \ its authority in matters of literature and taste 
became almost paramount. But, as it exerted its 
influence entirely on behalf of the Whig party, then 
^ and for many years in opposition, the growth of a 

Tory review became only a matter of time. ' The Quarterly 
Review was founded in 18^ by John Murray, with the assistance 
of Canning and the leading Tory politicians, and was actually 
the result of a secession of Tory writers from the Edinburgh, 
From the first it answered all expectations. Such men as Scott, 
who had written for the rival magazine, and Southey, joined its 
staff and became habitual contributors to its numbers. Its 
first editor was WILLIAM Gifford, who held his 
WiLiiAM po3t from 1809 to 1824. He was not altogether a 
^75^r8^}. great man of letters, and, as a critic, has a very 
unfortunate reputation; but he was a skilful journalist 
with a bitter and satiric humour. He had been bom, fifty-two 
years earlier, at the little Devonshire town of Ashburton, and 
might have ended life, as he began it, as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, had not his ability been recognised early. By 
the generosity of some Ashburton friends, he was sent to 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he acquired considerable 
scholarship and attracted more notice. His litbrary ideal 
was classical and Johnsonian, and he made his fame by a 
pair of brilliant Juvenalian satires, The Beruiad (1794) and 
The Mceviad (1795), utterly annihilating Robert Merry—the 
self-styled Della Crusea”—and the worthless poets of The 
British Album, Later on he joined with Canning in The Anti-, 
facabin (i797‘-8), published a translation of Juvenal (1802), and 
edited sever^ of the Elizabethan dramatists. His zeal in the 
cause of good writing, and his scholarly work on the poets who 
became so popular with the chief romantic writers, go far to 
absolve him from the charge of obscurantism so often preferred 

9 gainst him; but his influence was mainly reactionary; and the 
cter personalities with which he assailed Leigh Hunt, Keats, 
and the Codeney school, while their immediate effect has been 
exaggerated, ^ve had a disastrous influence on his subsequent 
fame. Of the other names associated with the Quarterly at 
its start^-of Scott, Southey, and Canning—‘We imve already 
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spoken. Of its second editor, Lockhart, we shall speak im¬ 
mediately. 

§ 4. The second Tory magazine which was started to counter¬ 
act the influence of The Edtndurgk Review appeared in Scotland 
eight years later than the Quarterly, and with aims 
and methods somewhat different. Blackwoods 
Magazine was not only a review: it contained uragemne:' 
original and imaginative work, and, in this respect, 
was the parent of all the monthl)^ magazines which 
are so familiar a feature of English life. At first, 
it was notorious for its partisan malignity, and nothing but its 
extraordinary brilliance could have prolong^ its life. The founder 
and editor was William Blackwood, an Edinburgh publisher, bdt 
the ruling spirit of the magazine for many years was the eccen¬ 
tric John Wilson, better known by bis sobriquet of “ Christo¬ 
pher North.” Wilson was the son of a rich merchant at Paisley, 
and was educated at Glasgow University and Magdalen College, 
Oxford. His enthusiasm for the romantic movement led him 
early to the Lakes, where he settled down as a country gentle¬ 
man, living at Elleray on Windermere and associating with tUb 
Lake Poets. His two poems, The Isle of Paltm (1812) and The 
City of the Plague (1816), show the influence of contemporary 
poetry very strongly, but have little excellence of their own. 
Wilson was not a practical person. In 1815, when he was in his 
thirtieth year, he lost his fortune and went to Edinburgh in 
pursuit of literary work. Two years after, Blackwood was 
founded, and Wilson began to pour forth article after article 
with extraordinary fertility. His chief contribution to the maga¬ 
zine was the serial miscellany known as Nodes AmbrosiancB 
(1822-35), which, under the form of dialogues between “Christo¬ 
pher North,” a more or less imaginary person called Timothy 
Tickler (identihed with Wilson’s maternal uncle Sym), and the 
“Shepherd,” an idealised portrait of James Hogg, discussed 
every subject under the sun. In these and his other articles, 
which are innumerable and leave few subjects untouched, he 
adopted a romantic style which, in its flashes of 
eloquence and its turbid ecstasy, was as far removed ^ 
from the rigid literary diction of the eighteenth cen- ^ ‘ 
tury as anything could be. In discussing his work the Quarterly 
said, “Far above all his contemporaries, and, indeed, above 
writers of the same class in any a^, he soars as a rhapsodist.” 
De Quincey, indeed, surpassed him in his own style ; odierwise 
the criticism is strictly true. It must be observed, however, 
that this style, although suited to the peculiar convolutions of 
Wilson’s mind, flies from one extreme of artificiality to the 
other. Its lyric raptures ore quite as unnatural and far more 
open to the charge of premeditation than Johnson*^ balanced 
and mechanical periods. No standard of taste was possible for 
such a style, which may be admirable in one line and sink to 
unima^nabie depths in the next. Yet Wilson was the first of 
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the great journalists to show his complete emancipation from 
the old mode of writing, and to abandon a somewhat dreary 
classicism of style for a picturesque Gothic extravagance of 
manner. He was for many years among the most popular of 
Scottish writers, and his Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 
(1822) and The Trials of Margaret Lindsay (1823) contain some 
worthy examples of genre jpamting. In 1820 he became Pro¬ 
fessor of xvloral Philosophy in Edinburgh University, and, until 
his death, was a leading figure in Edinburgh society, steadfastly 
maintaining the literary claims of the Modem Athens against 
those of London. resigned his professorship in 1851, and 
died three years later. 

Hogg, of whom we have already said something, was an im¬ 
portant contributor to the early numbers of Blackwood. But 
John unquestionably the most important man of letters 

Gibson and the best critic on the staff was John Gibson 

Lockhakt Lockhart, who, in the early days of the magazine, 
(*794-*8 s 4)- ^as a veiy young man, and had before him a long 
and varied career of journalism. He was the son of an Estal> 
llshed Church minister at Cambusnethan, and, after entering 
Glasgow University very early, went up to Balliol College, 
Oxford, and came down, when he was only just nineteen, with 
a first-class. From Oxford he went to finish his education in 
Germany, and soon after began to translate Schle^l’s Lectures 
on History for Blackwood. He was called to the Scots bar, 
but devoted himself to literature, and, after some fugitive con¬ 
tributions to Blackwood^ appeared as the author of Petals 
Letters to his Kitisfolk (1819), a humorous picture of Edin¬ 
burgh society, which, in its title, parodied Scott’s PauVs Letters 
from the Continent^ and, in its matter, was clearly suggested by 
Humphrey Clinker. In 1820 he married Scott’s elder daughter 
Sophia, and occupied a house called Chiefswood, which lay 
within the Abbotsford domain ; and, from 1821 to 1824, bitten 
with the desire of imitating his great father-in-law, he published 
four novels in annual succession, Valerius^ Adam Blair, Regi¬ 
nald Dalton, and Matthew lVald—ea.ch an experiment in a new 
theme, and at least one of them— Adam Blair —^givin^ proof of 
more than ordinary capacity. In 1823 he published his famous 
and excellent Spanish Ballads. Then, when he was little more 
than thirty^one, he was appointed Gifford’s successor in the 
editorship of the Quarterly, and left Scotland for London. This 
was in 1825 ; ana he remained at his post till 1853. The chief 
work of his later life was the great LUe M Scott (1836-38), in 
additioA to which he published a Life ofBttms (1828) and a 
very clever abstract of his father-in-law’s Life of NaPoleon 
(1829). His wife died during the publication of the Life of 
Scott. In 1843 he was appointed Auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and died at Abbotsford in the early T^inter of 1854. 
A great man, an excellent writer, and a most accomplished 
scholar, it is in one sense rather unfortunate that the Zi/if of 
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Scofi should be his Chief legacy to |)osterity. It is the one 
book which can with any reason be compared to Boswell; for, 
like Boswell, Lockhart was content to merge his far 
more worthy individuality in that of his no less worthy f" 
hero. On the other hand^ it gives us the advantage 
of a very amiable impression of its author which our 
acquaintance with his criticism must partly dispel. It will 
never be known how much he wrote for 'the perlbdicals with 
which he was connected, nor how many of the articles that 
have stood in the way of early talent are due to his pen. He 
continued the Quarterfy on the lines laid down by Gifford, 
treating new authors with something more than asperity. It 
just probable that he had written the Blackwood article on 
Keats, the fiercest of all the attacks on the Cockney school; 
and the almost certain fact that, later on, he was the .author of 
a bitter criticism of Tennyson in the Quarterly^ might prove 
him guilty of the error. It was also during his editorship 
that the great review made its wholesale and undiscriminating 
assault on Jane Eyre. For these and other sins Lockhart 
was doubtless more or less responsible ; but this ill-tempered 
suspicion of young writers and their extravagances did no 
harm in the end, and was actually of service in correcting 
uncritical enthusiasm. Much journalism is purely ephemera^ 
and Lockhart’s articles have gone the way of the rest; but 
he certainly stands among the greatest of those nineteenth- 
century critics whose training and literary education have been 
Scottish. 

§ 5. The “ Cockney school,” which had been so uncharitably as¬ 
sailed by the su^rior young critics and satirists oiBlackwoo(tl'Sfi2& 
represented \)yThe London Magaaine^ which was born 
in 1820. It was published by Taylor and Hessey, and 
edited by John Scott, who quarrelled with Lockhart Maganne.” 
and fell in a duel with his adversary’s champion, ^asles 
C hristie. The greatest man whom the London in- (^^-1834). 
troduced to literature was Charles Lam b, then a man 

forty-five and a clerk in the India House. Lamb’s fother had 
been a lawyer’s clerk in the Temple, but he himself had received 
a sound education at Christ’s Hospital and, from early youth, 
had devoted himself to the study of Elizabethan literature in its 
widest sense. This enthusiasm for forgotten writers, mingled 
with the magic influence of his schoolfellow, Coleridge, 
to form Lamb’s cast of mind and his closely allied style. The 
circumstances of his life, which might have been peaceful and 
happy, took a tragic complexion vmile he was still young. A 
vein of insanity, from whicn he was not exempt, ran wough all 
his funily and declared itself especially in his elder sister, Mary. 
In one of her paroxysms she killed her mother with a knife 
from the dinner-table; and from that time her brother took her 
under his protection, nursing her with the most extraordtnai^ 
tendertaess, and finding her, in her saner moments, a sympathetic 
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companion. This constant attention to his sister is the entire 
story of Lamb^s life. His tendency to indulge in drink, which 
grew upon him during his later years, has been much exawer- 
ated. There was doubtless much sorrow in his private life from 
which he sought relief. When he began to write for the London^ 
he already had written a play called yohn Woodvil (1802), in 
imitation of his favourite dramatists, and had collaborated with 
his sistei in the Tales from Shakespeare (1807), which are a classic 
in their kind. As it is, the body of his work, contained in the 
Essays of Elia and occasional essays on literary subjects, is far 
less in size than in ir'portance. For “ Elia ” is, without dispute, 
the greatest journalist of his period—exceptional as the writer 
of journalism eve:^ word of which is immortal. He has two 
aspects, as humorist and critic. In the first of these, he is the 
author of the Essays of Elia and the occasional 
k^our articles which supplement them. These essays are 
simply causeries on some topic which happened to 
interest him for the moment, full of minute observation and 


compounded at one and the same time of worldly wisdom and 
child-like ingenuousness. Their tone is intimate and personal: 
we learn to know their author as we know Montaigne. The 
web of his imagination is shot with reminiscence, and the man 
appears in his lovable and pathetic self behind his fantasies. 
His abnormally keen sense of humour, which is the dominant 


note of his charming letters and the records of his conversation, 
was, as might be expected, very nearly akin to pathos. Ro¬ 
mantic to the backbone, he was not, however, a sentimentalist 
in the common acceptation of the term. The tear which trembled 
on the eyelid of his every jest was never the result of maudlin 
sensibility. Everything that from time to time had given him 
happiness he reproduced with an entire recollection of his 
pleasure, tinged with the sadness of the irrevocable past. It is 
this simplicity and tenderness of heart, this genius for treasuring 
up happy impressions and illuminating their memory with the 
rainbow-colours of smiles and tears, that has made Lamb so 


great a favourite with hosts of readers, critical or otherwise. It 
was, moreover, his good fortune to have borrowed 
Hu style. favourite^ writers a method of expression 

which gave him a st^le inimitable in its veij straightforward¬ 
ness. It may be possible to catch his tone of innocent garrulity, 
but its peailiar accent is beyond the farthest reach. Lamb’s 
prose, in fact, is the finest example of a literary style which is 
so studioiisly cultivated and refined that it appears perfectly 
natural. Each essay is an intimate conversation, eschewing 
any attempt at high and eloquent writing, putting us on equal 
tenns with the aumor, and avoiding the suspicion of pedantry. 
But, as we look more closely into it, we see now carefully eve^ 
phrase is turned, how mamfold and artful are the changes of 
literary expression, and hqw quaintly the whole is enrienra by 
httle mannerisms and ornaments of the Jacobean and Caroline 
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periods. In copiousness and in skilful employment of vocabulary. 
Lamb is unsurpassed. 

But, to value him aright, the Essays of Elia should be com¬ 
pared with his critical work. He wrote a certain number of 
essays, none of great length, but all packed with 
pregnant sentences and expressions of opinion which 
may be regarded, for the most part, as final judg- ^ 
ments. No one could Save been less authoritative in manner 
^an Lamb : he put forward his views with the modesty of an 
individual student. The great value of his terse criticisms lies 
in the fact that they are not passing judgments on his con¬ 
temporaries, but are concerned with dead authors. Lamb is 
certainly the chief example of that enthusiasm for the lessibr 
dramatists which was so remarkable at the beginning of the 
centu]^, and animated even Gifibrd. In his Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets (1808) he collected an anthology firom 
aU the forgotten or less famous poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, from Sackville to the Tribe of Ben, 
adding short notes here and there at the foot of certain scenes. 
His collection may be charged with one or two omissions, but 
it forms a w'ell-nigh perfect handbook to the great age of English 
drama. The notes are short and are so few that they might fill 
a very small pamphlet; but each of them is marked by the 
careful simplicity of style and the recurrence of memorable 
phrase which is found in the Essays of Elia. Every student of 
the drama has these paragraphs at his fingers’ ends, and there 
arc perhaps no passages in English which, on the mere ground 
of style, are so worthy of being committed to memory. The 
same perfection and finality of form, the same fertility of matter, 
strike us wherever wc turn in Lamb’s work; but they are no¬ 
where so obvious as in these little criticisms, express^ in the 
tone of a casual letter-writer, yet with so rare and full an 
intelligence alike of criticism and of homely expression. Lamb 
was all his life a lover of London, and, with the exce^ion of 
Keats, was the most interesting personality of the “Cockney 
school”; and his cockney accent, like Keats’, has a more 
pleasant and musical sound to our ears than that of the super¬ 
cilious and often pedantic contemporaries who mocked at it. 
The Essays of Elia were collected in 1823, and, ten years later 
(1833), were supplemented by a volume of JJist Essays. 

§ 6. William Hazlitt, three years Lamb’s junior, was also 
a critic and essayist. His life, like that of the^ “ Cockney 
writers generally, was not altogether happy. His 
father was a Unitarian minister, and designed him 
for the same calling ; but the influence of Coleridge, ^^1830). 
whom he met early in life at the Shropshire town of 
Wem, altered his opinions, and he embarked on joumali^. 
He married a Miss Stoddart, whose &jnily was friendly with 
Lamb, and made his home with her at Winterslow on Safisbury 
Plain. Some years later be proeuted a divorce, and, later on, 
gNG. LIT, » V 
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married a second time, and no less unhappily. His misfortunes 
were due to an exacting and intolerant temper, which is evident 
in most of his critical work, leading him into strange paradoxes 
and crabbed judgments. Towards the end of his life he under* 
took a Life of Napoleon (1828-30), which he intended to be an 
answer from the Liberal side to Scott’s similar work. It was 
more laborious and exhaustive than interesting, and failed in 
its aim. Hi^ criticism, however, especially that part dealing 
with the Elizabethan writers, and his occasional essays, are well 
worth the study, and writers are not wanting to-day who declare 
that he was the best c^ iCic of the century. He had nothing of 
Lamb’s individuality or striMng beauty of style, but employed 
his words simply as a useful medium of criticism. Yet he was 
not without skill in his harmony; nor, unless he was provoked to 
ill-temper, did he waste many words over his sul^ect. He is a 
critic who must be read closely and with unusual attention, the 
master of a science whose key he does not give to everyone ; an 
authority, not merely on literature, but on art also, and one of 
the most original writers of the early part of the century. 

The nominal head of the Cockney school, a charming writer 
in prose and poetry, and yet the least of the band, was James 
Henry Leigh Hunt. He was the son of a West 
Lbigh Indian who, living in the United States, found him- 
(1784-1859). ^ loyalist in the middle of rebels, and, after the 

Declaration of Independence, came over to England. 
His son was bom at Southgate in Middlesex, and was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital, which he left in the same rank, at the same 
age, and for the same reasons as Lamb.” He stammered, and 
therefore “ Grecian I could not be.” In 1805 he b^an to con¬ 
tribute theatrical criticisms to his brother’s paper, The News^ 
and in 1808 the brothers became editors of The Examiner. 
In 1812 he was imprisoned for libelling the Prince Rejgent, and 
this confinement seems to have been the happiest portion of his 
life. Soon after coming out of prison he publish^ The Story 
of Rimini (1816), an Italian tale in verse, which contains some 
exquisite TOetry and had a strong influence on the style of 
Keats. The Indicator ^ an imitation of The Spectator y was Hunt’s 
next periodical venture (1819); but in 1822 he sailed, with his 
family, for Italy, where he started the bnlliant but short-lived 
IMerai witl^ Byron and Shelley. Hunt was a shiftless, un¬ 
practical person, and the account of his life with Byron, oit 
whom he descended with a young and unruly family, is enough 
to prove that Dickens, although he denied the imputation, did 
not draw the character of Harold Skimpole vnthout some refer¬ 
ence to him. Shelley’s death removed the pacific element from a 
connection which irritated Byron, and, a little before Byron’s de¬ 
parture for Greece, the Hunts separated from him on bad terms. 
On his return to England Hunt published an ungenerous little 
book called Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries (1828), 
which was universally condemned. He continued to write for 
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periodicals, and from time to time published various poems. 
At the end of a long and impecunious life he enjm’ed a Crown 

g msion of £^00 a year. He died at the age of seventy*five. 

ne may swly say that his frime is founded more justly on his 
connection with the great celebrities of his day, and on the promi¬ 
nence of his name in contemporary biography, than on his own 
work. Nevertheless, for a certain gracefulness he is unsur¬ 
passed. Without strong emotion, he had a geniuf for witty and 
sprightly verse; and his prose, slight and miscellaneous, con¬ 
tains some of the most charming occasional writing in the 
language. His most solid contribution to criticism was his 
famous preface (1840) to Moxon’s edition of Wycherley, Con¬ 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, which formed the sumect of 
Macaulay’s scathing essay on Restoration comedy. Most of 
Hunt’s prose work is collected from his journals. His books 
of essays, A Jq/r of Honey from Mount fjybla (1848) and The 
Old Court Suburb (1855), are full of wit and fancy; and, beside 
these, he wrote a by no means first-rate novel, Sir Ralph Esher 
(1832). His charming and frmous Autobiography appeared in 
1850. 

§ 7. We now come to the work of two men who, with no 
regular pretence to criticism, were both excellent scholars 
and, first and foremost, deliberate artists in prose. 

Thomas de Quincey, who was a year younger than, Thomas ok 
and died in me same year with Leigh Hunt, was, 
curiously enough, a journalist all his life long, and 
is rather singular in his transference of allegiance from the 
Liberal London Magazine to the Tory Blackwood. De Quincey 
was a younger son of a Manchester merchant, and went to 
Manchester Grammar School. His copious autobiographic 
sketches, including the Confessions^ contain a vivid &t not 
altogether historical account of his early life. He ran away 
from school when he was seventeen, and wandered for a year 
between North Wales and London. In 1803 he went up to 
Worcester College, Oxford, and made Oxford his nominal home 
until his removal to the Lakes in 1809. During this period he 
did veiy little regular work, but read German, began to take 
opium freely, and astonished his acquaintance by his apparent 
omniscience. His home in the Lakes was at Grasmere, in 
Wordsworth’s old cottage of Town-end. He had been attracted 
there by the fascination of Coleridge, to whom he already had 
sent money anonymously; and in his turn he attracted the 
literary society m Grasmere to him. However, his later 
Recollections of the Lake Poets are a vulgtf and untrustworthy 
reminiscence of diese days of .early enthusiasm, while his essay 
on Coleridge’s opium-eating is a miracle of the bad taste from 
which he was never free. In i8r6 he married, and, in 181Q, 
finding himself on the brink of poverty, began to edit The 
Westmorland Gazette. From 1821 to 1824 he was in London, 
working for Tlu Lmdon. Magazine ; but in 1826 he began to 

a Y 2 
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write for Blackwood^ and in 1828 removed to Edinburgh, and 
lived there and in the secluded village of Lasswade till his 
death in 1859, contributing to Blackwood and other Edinburgh 
periodicals, and maturing schemes for great books which came 
to nothing. 

A novel called Klosterheim (1839), which never would have 
made a stir by itself, and The Logic of Political Economy 
are the only two books in which De Quincey 
the^^aL' beyond the limits of the magazine article. 

HmrMtyU The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (1821) 
is simply a collection of journalistic essays which, 
by virtue of their magnificence of style, attain to a 
great position in literature. The rest of his work has the same 
qualification on a smaller scale. Such journalism as this has 
never been seen. “Christopher North,” indeed, was filling 
Blackwood with romantic and florid rhapsody ; ^t his friend 
was a far greater master than he of the same_ kind of prose. 
From first to last De Quincey rivets our attention, not by his 
matter, which is interesting enough, but by his style. A 
gorgeous and unlimited vocabulary and an almost extravagant 
sense of harmonious sound mark .every sentence of his work, 
wh^her it means much or little. Although he had a pre¬ 
eminent gift of narrative, as every reader of the essay on 
Bentley or the appendix to Murder as one of the Fine Arts 
cannot but acknowledge, he had with it a fatal gift of molixity 
and digression, of interweaving sentences and crowmng to¬ 
gether synonymous and parallel terms and phrases with an irri¬ 
tating frequency. As a compensation for this he had no small 
sense of humour, and the faculty which enabled him to write 
easily and lightly helped him in his more tragic moods; but 

{ ‘ust as, in his more solemn moments, his humour is to 
lecome intolerably grotesque, so, in his hours of playfulness, 
it assumes a disagreeable and puerile skittishness. This hollow¬ 
ness of tone, with its unreal and strained facetiousness, is one 
of the chi^ drawbacks in De ^incey's work and quite precludes 
him from consideratimi as a humorist. It was not uncommon 
in his day, Init no one showed it so palpably as this brilliant 
essayist, w^se verbosity and splendid involution of style made 
his frequent descents into triviality all the more ungaimy. The 
flippancy of The Spanish Military Nun is the worst eccentricity 
of toe humour that^ in the Murder essay, might have produced 
a typical masterpiece but merely succeeded in making an 
exception—not without blemishes—^to prove the rule. The 
second fholt ed De Quincey’s taste lies at the opposite extreme. 
It cannot be denira that his continual stream sweetness is 
somewhat cloyii^,. or at least monotonous. The Confessions 
may be read with pleasure, and this high epic mose, with its 
lyric outbursts and constant redundancy of epithets may suit 
a subject like The Flight ef the Kalmucks \ but, when it is 
(applied to any and eveiy subjjeet, it gapnot but palL It is 
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usually agreed that De Quincey’s love of opium had something 
to do both with his occasional poverty of humour and with 
his invariable and indiscriminate grandiloquence, as well as 
with the half-finished and fragmentary state in which much of 
his writing seems to be left. And, as a matter of 
fact, where he achieves distinction is neither as a 
humorist nor as a critic—^although his occasiojial 
criticism was often admirable—nor even as a 


narrator, but as a writer of fantastic prose, a translator of wild 
and disconnected dreams into lyric English. The dreaminess 
of manner which he had copied from the German tran- 
scendentalists was intensified by his temperament and habits, 
and acted on his style. 11 is prose at its best and most 
imaginative is more closely related to poetic dream-fancies like 
KuSla Khan than to any other thing. The Confessions are full 
of such passages. As a deliberate change from feet to the most 
glowing fancy there is nodiing finer than the peroration of the 
essay on foan of Arc. Such instances are common enough 
in this extraordinary body of work, from which so much can 
be selected and so much might be left out. But to those 
readers who sedc in De Quincey, before everything else, a 
singular combination of harmonies and the alliance of prose 
with music and poetry, the most unadulterated pleasure exists 
in the Suspiria de Profundis^ with its magnificent fragments of 
Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow and Savannah-la-Mar ; and 
in The English Mail-Coach^ the essay through which flows the 
volume of a disturbed dream. In these chapters of his work 
the full influence of De Quincey’s style is felt. It seems to 
compass the scale of musical prose; we hear and see in its 
cadences, alternately terrible and peaceful, “the subbing of 
litanies, uie thundering of organs, and the mustering of summer 
clouds.” If Lamb’s prose captures us with its restrained and 
artful simplicity, De Quincey, at these moments, using the 
utmost resources of florid diction, obtains an equal mastery. 

S8. The life of Walter Savage Landor, whose prose 
presents such a contrast to De Quincey’s, was the life of an 
unfortunate and not always agreeable eccentric, 

His father, a member of an old and wealthy family, Sa^cb 
was a ^ysician in practice at Warwick, where his . 

son was bom. The boy was sent to Rugby, from (*77S-*864). 
which he had to be removed, and to Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he was rusticated. His fault in both cases was his un¬ 
restrained temper, which dogged him through life and caused 
his future misfortanes. The net result of his education was 
the improvement of his sing^ftar gift for writing Latin verse, in 
which he excelted aU his life. When he came down frmn 


Oxford without a degree his father offered him a choice of 
protoions; but he ebese to quarrel with his family and go to 
London in search of literary work. In 179$ appeared hie first 
vofaune of Potm^ aiuL tluwo yean later, when he vae partially 
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reconciled to his father and had retired to South Wales on an 
allowance, he published GeHr (1798). This noble and chaotic 
narrative in Miltonic blank verse was not an immediate source 
of profit; nor^ did the Poems of 1802-6, including a tranda- 
tion of Geiir into Latin verse, win their author a great repu¬ 
tation. But his father died in 1805, and he, finding himself 
the inheritor of a large fortune, went to Bath and played the 
man of fashion to admiration. A strong republicanism of 
temperament,^ which burned in him till his death and led him 
into a quixotic defence of tyrannicide, impelled him to take 
part as a volunteer in the Spanish rising of 1808. On returning 
he made up his mind to oecome a country gentleman, and 
purchased the estate of Llanthony Abbey, in an out-of-the-way 
valley of South Wales. In 1812 he published his great tragedy. 
Count yuHaUf having married, in 1811, a Miss Julia ThuiUier, 
whom he met and won at a dance in Bath. Neither Llan¬ 


thony nor Miss ThuiUier were successfiil investments. Landor 
embroiled himself with all his Welsh neighbours, and, in 1814, 
quarreUed bitterly with his wife. He immediately left Eng¬ 
land for the Continent; Mrs. Landor sought a reconciUation 
and, followed him, and they lived in Italy till 1835, i^ot 
always on the best of terms. During this term of foreign resi¬ 
dence Landor produced his greatest work. The Imaginary 
Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen (1824-9) is 
certainly among the greatest monuments of English prose. 
It was supplemented by the Citation and Examinatton of 
William Shakespeare (1834)^ Pericles and Abasia (1836), the 
Pentameron (^1837), an additional series of Ima^nary Conver¬ 
sations (1846), and Greeks and Romans (185^. Meanwhile, 
he was writing small lyrics of the first order and much Latin 
verse. In 1835 a second quarrel with his wife drove him back 
to England, and from 183$ to 1857 he lived at Bath. Un- 
happily, in his eighty-second year, his violent temper was 
stronger than ever; and a serious quarrel with a Bath lady led 
to the injudicious publication of a disgraceful lampoon and an 
action for libel, in which he was worsted with heavy damages. 
He left England for Florence, where he lived on the worst 
terms with his own family. The Brownings, however, took pity 
on him, ^d watched over the end of his life. He died at 
Florence in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

It has bepn well said of Landor that no writer presents “as 
reznaskafale an instance of the stren^h and weakness of the 
human understanding.” His tastes were refine^ 
his culture was exceptional, and all his work is 

drarnaiiHW. _u-. 1___ 


distinguished 'by learning and polish. His great 
powdvu however, were maned by toe heedlessness and rash¬ 
ness of ^ disposition, the strength of his passimis, and the 


ness of his disposition, the strength of his passMms, and the 
uncontrollable obstinat^ of his wUL He had no thoi^ht for the 
feelings of othei?; his opinion, even when expressed m p^adox 
and unfounded ossertiop, must be^f^eivgl h^qause .it his. 
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The unhappy inconsistency and wilfulness which declared 
Napoleon to be a man of no genius, Alderi the greatest man 
that Europe has ever seen, Pitt a poor creature, and Fox a 
charlatan, prevented his writings from obtaining their due 
position and led to a general misunderstanding of his indi¬ 
viduality. After the lapse of years, however, that indlvidu^ity 
has taken shape, and it is now impossible to deny its claim to 
a higlL if exceptional, place in literature. While he stands 
ap^ from all nis contemporaries of the romantic movement, 
he is a monumental example of the republican mind in letters. 
His intellect was stirre^ by the great writers of the Roman 
Republic, and the fascination which they exercised upon him 
was stimulated by the French Revolution. Thus his style, 
severely classical as it is, is filled with the influence 
of the modem spirit and bears no relation to the 
reactionary and second-hand classicism of the wntingihu 
eighteenth centui^. Roughly speaking, he has no 
kindred in English literature, unless we take his 
early Miltonism into account; he derives his in¬ 
spiration directly from the Romans. His prose and his poetry 
alike bear this hall-mark of classical distinction. In this 
respect he is precisely the opposite of De Quincey, whose work 
is absolutely redundant witn Gothic elaboration. Landor, 
always on the heights, treading among his great dramatis 
persona with the foot of an equal, never condescending to 
triviality, is to many readers heavy and unattractive. He had 
no sense of humour, and the absence of relief thus caused 
may very well convey a generally false impression. But the 
Imaginary Conversations indicate a dramatic power which is 
not so evident in the tragedy of Count Juliany and dialogues 
like that between Peter the Great and Alexis or Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn—two examples out of many—sound the very 
depths of tragic terror and pathos, every clear-cut and de¬ 
signedly unadorned sentence adding to the effect. The smdent 
of Landor will almost certainly find discrimination difficult 
amid work of such perfect craftmanship. The man who, in 
eight lines of simple verse, could attain the faultlessness of 
Rose Aylmer was not likely to write much that can be easily 
set aside as imperfect. Landor wrote for his own pleasure and 
witL an enthusiasm for his minium, whethn Latin or English; 
and, as a result, we have in him an illustrious master of 
style—one of the most illustrious of the century. And, if we 
consider the vast sweep of scholarship which the Conv^sations 
exhibit, the enormous variety of topics discussed with su^ 
masterly force and care, the great throng of men and ^mezL 
statesmen, soldiers, philosophers,, poets, queens, who live apd 
move in tteir pages, the grace and beauty of their. deUneflKjon 
of human character and of external nature, and their faul|leu^ 
statuesque English prose, we shall feel that after all there is 
hardly an exaggeration of truth in the magnificat arrogance 
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of Landor’s words, “ What I write is not writtra on slate, and 
no finger, not of Time herself, who dips it in the cloud of 
years, can efface it.” He foresaw his unpopularity but was not 
disconcerted: " I shall dine late; but the dining-room vrill be 
well-lighted, the guests few and select.” Few boasts have equal 
justification. 

§ 9. The multitude of periodicals which followed the earliest 
outburst o^ Jdbmalism is innumerable. Of all these the most 
brilliant and audacious was Fraser^s Magazine^ which was 
started in the early thirties under the general supervision of 
William Maginn, a fonqer contributor to Blackwooa. The most 
conspicuous member 01 the staff, which included celebrities old 
and young, was perhaps Thackeray; much of his best miscel¬ 
laneous work appears in the columns of Fraser, But the 
most interesting of its enterprises was its admission (1833) of a 
very original serial work by Thomas Carlyle. 
^oMAs Carlyle, who thus sprang into a doubtful fame, was 

James Carlyle, a mason at Ecclefcchan in 
Dumfriesshire; and many of his singularities may be 
traced to his early surroundings. Like his own Ziethen, he was 
“ a rugged son of the moorlands, nourished, body and soul, on 
frugal oatmeal, with a large sprinklin^j of fire and iron thrown 
in.” His boyhood showed signs of ability, and his father, a man 
of sterling worth who commanded his family’s reverence, deter¬ 
mined to give him a good education. At Annan School and 
Edinbui^h University he gathered in a strange harvest of 
miscellaneous knowledge. However, for twenty years after 
leaving college, he lived a very unsettled life, his fixed dislike 
for rules and formulas preventing him from embracing any 
profession. His father wanted him to become a Presbyterian 
minister, but he refused, and tried teaching at Annan and 
Kirkcaldy. This was succeeded by private tutoring : for some 
time he was tutor to the future politician Charles Buller. 
Meanwhile he was doing good journeyman-work in literature, 
translating Legendre’s Geometry from the French, contribut¬ 
ing biographical notices to The Edinburgh En^cli^adia^ and 
writing scraps of verse and papers for various magazines. It 
was long before he found the one thing which he thought 
essential to earthly happiness, a life’s worl^ For much of this 
time his prospects looked ve^ dreary; disappointment and 
despondei^*^clouded his spirit; his temper became irritable 
and capridious. Happily, his heart remained strong and 
sound througlBOfat, and his persevering industry led him at last 
into that career of creative activity tmich he pursued with the 
greatest success. Three Important accidents b^ell hiib in 
'these years. He was attracted to German literature,^and so 
laid tike ftmndatiott of his literary style and much* of his 
duMiglit; he gained a lasting ftiend in Edwud Irving, the 
great pulpit tHTator and founder of the ^Catholic Apostolic’'^ 
^vect; ana in i8a6 he married Miss Jane Baillie Wdsh 
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Haddington, whose bright wit and graceful manner s cheered 
his path and tempered his asperities for forty years. 

His first considerable literary effort was a translation (1824) 
of the Wilhelm Meistcr of his favourite Goethe, whose merits 
he never tired t>f preaching through life. This was 
followed in 1825 by the Life of 6chiller^ which had Bennning 
appeared as a series of articles in The Lond^ 

Maeaxine and showed no unusual peculiarities of 
style, and in ,1827 by the Specimens of German Romance. 
Carlyle by this time had made Jeffre/s acquaintance, and 
began to write for The Edinburgh Review. His early style 
was certainly constructed on the Edinburgh model, but he 
gradually drifted into the strangest eccentricities, which madp 
his work repellent to his contemporaries. His Edinburgh 
articles, many of them on German subjects, took a more and 
more obvious individuality of form, until they seriously distressed 
Jeffrey’s academic mind. For more than seventeen years he 
wrote reviews and critical essays, extending, as time went on, 
his interest from an exclusive devotion to German, to French 
and English subjects. The volumes, published long afterwards, 
of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, contain, in a number of 
articles and reviews, a continuous record of the greater literary 
designs in which he was engaged from time to time. 

He had made his home in 1828 at his wife’s farm of Craigen- 
puttock. It was from the solitude of Nithsdale that his voice 
was heard for the first time in its characteristic note. 

Sartor Resartus, written for publication as a book 
and refused by more than one publisher, found a ^,133), 
precarious home as a serial in Fraser, and awakened 
the admiration of a very small minority. Its style resembling, 
as Mr. George Meredith has said, “ either early architecture or 
utter dilapidation,” gave ground for much hostility, and English¬ 
men were slow to recognise its real merit. The first glance of 
recognition and encouragement that fell on Carlyle came from 
America, where Sartor Resartus first appeared in book form 
(1835). It was not pubhshed separately in England till 1838. 

Carlyle’s life at Craigenputtock had determined his real 
vocation. In 1834 he Im Scotland, came w to London, and 
fixed his abode at $ (now 34) Chi^e Row, Chelsea, „ . 

where he was to live and work for well-nigh half a Pr^nsh 
century. Struggle was not yet over, but he pinned RmetMiuK" 
his “ desperate hope,” as he called it, on The French 
Rffoolumu (1837), on which for three years he lavished his 
whole wealm or brain and heart, vigilance and eneigy. 
The publicatioa was delayed by a terrible mishap : through ^ 
an unnamy oversight on the part of John Stuart Mill, to whom 
Carlyle Sd lent the MS. of thefrtat volume, the precious docu¬ 
ment was burned and had to be re>wntten entirely from memory. 
The French RevoluHm defined Carlyle’e position, not only as 
an oneonventioQal and picturesque mstorian, but as a piq^ec 
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and teacher, applying the moral of past events to the present 
and giving his narrative the complexion of a sermon. The tone 
of the book was no doubt unwelcome to many, but its vivid 
presentation of an epoch which never had been so thoroughly 
described and realised, the life and individual charactj^istics 
which it gave to bygone scenes and men, were sumcient 
guarantee for its success. From that time Carlyle’s eccen¬ 
tricities wet^ forgiven by sensible and unbiased persons, 
and bis work was regarded as a new glory of English letters. 
The French Revolution was followed by a serious addiction to 
social and political questions. The Chartism pamphlet of 1839 
was a pessimistic criticism of the state of England, 
” striking contrast to the views of any politick! 
’ party, inveighing with force and fire against the 
courses then followed by statesmen, and propounding the 
Carlylean remedy for the evils of the time. In 1841 a series 
of lectures on the character and influence of great men, which 


had been delivered in London during the previous year, was 
published under the title of Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History, This, one of the most stimulating books of 
the century, whose veiy unorthodoxy and occasional impractic¬ 
ability have a distinctive nobleness of their own, embodies most 
of the splendid paradoxes which he consistently supported till 
his death, and is perhaps the book above all others which has 
made his influence a living thing with all classes of readers. 
His next book. Past and Present (1843), was a brilliant contrast 
between life in the twelfth century, whose picture he drew from 
the chronicle of Bury St. Edmunds, and society as he saw it— 
an eloquent and indignant denunciation of the leading men of 
his age and the age itself. 

From the roll of heroes whom his lectures had glorified he 
was attracted to one by natural affinity and chose him for 
special treatment. After some years’ hard study on 
*• Oliver a conftised heap of materials, he brought out Oliver 
CromtoelPs Letters aftd Speeches: with Elucidations 
(184s). Nothing which he wrote is a better proof 
of his business-like attitude to history, and his own part of ffie 
narrative is always picturesque ana illuminating; but, while 
his book contributed to a fairer general estimate of his hero, 
its constant tone of apotheosis was only too characteristic of his 
dealings towards memories which he delighted to honour, 
brackemig their virtues and vices within the limits of the same 
praiw aim parading them with a confidence little short of 
effrontery. During the period between 1840 and 1850^ of which 
Cromwell is the central point, Carlyle became more and mpre 
Car^s , antagonistic to the general movement of his age: 
atiZnaen * its aspi/ations,^ ojnnions, conventional Ifbrms of 
c^em/atwy thought, its principle^ pti^uits, schemes-<-;in feet, 
everything about i(—filled him with scorn until he saw 
youQd notmng but a genend hollownesi, dishon^ty, and 
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love of shams. At length, finding his rage uncontrollable, he 
delivered his soul in an OccasiontU Discourse on the Ni^er 
Question (1849), and, this preliminary completed, made, as 
Matthew Arnold put it, a furious raid into the field of political 
practice ” with the Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850), in which, for 
eight successive months, he arraigned furiously and with a 
brilliant employment of satire, now fierce and unsparing, now 
melancholy and solemn, the ^hole character aifd conduct of 
his time. The same note is heard without its harshness in the 


Life of John Sterling (1851), a tribute to the memory of the 
dear friend of his riper year& the shining figure in the intel¬ 
lectual society of London^ “whose history,” he tells us, was, 
“ be}'ond others, emblematic of his time.” 

Carlyle’s career as a writer practically ended in the field ^n 
which It had^ begun : the history of a German king concluded 
the work which had been inaugurated by the trans¬ 
lation of a German book. From his condemnation 
of society in Latter-Day Pamphlets he turned to (1858-^. 
the valiant undertaking of doing for Frederick the 
Great’s memory the service which he had rendered to Crom- 
wdl’p. For a whole decade and more he toiled painfully at a 
picture of his hero which should be favourable without unfaith- 
mlness to fact. Two volumes, including the crowded abstract 
of Hohenzollern history which, on the threshold of the work, 
proves a stumbling-block to many, appeared in 1858, a third in 
1862, the fourth in 1864, and the finn and sixth in 1865. In 
his primary aim Carlyle cannot be said to have succeeded. 
The process which he had employed with Cromwell’s character 
was m the interests of justice and had affected popular opinion. 
With Frederick deliberate whitewashing was required, and no 
sooner was it completed than the surface broke out a^in into 
patches which could not be concealed. Individuals may have 
been converted to Carlyle’s hero ; public sentiment suffered no 
change. With regard to the historical value and literary virtue 
of the work criticism has remained a little lukewarm. Tn a 


book of such magnitude, written with an unusual purpose and 
'on an unconventional plan, there are bound to be great faults; 
and Carlyle, in his passionate desire of giving relief to his main 
figure, made out of his general history something phantas¬ 
magoric and not a little unreal. No splendid pieces of writing, 
hke passage after passage of The French Revolution^ where 
fact and imagination are ideally wedded, occur in pyederich. 
This fantastic, masterpiece of special pleading t^es a pra^ical 
and niatta-o^ct view of its material, pToi^ding firom one 
chapter to. ant^her and encountering necessary digressions, with 
no.ab^Stiaal eilthu^asm for picturesque effect. In spite of this,’ 
payW.xeader ^ds a living light, as of the sun just past 
mendioivciast upon the memoirs and lexers which accumulaiM 
round Fi^^k and his contemporaries^ and treads the dre^ 
^ ^fo|go^.hatdefijpl<te^of n new intent. 
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The chief drawback of these volumes is their abuse of Carlyl* 
esque mannerism : they read, not like Sartor Resartits, but like 
distant and affected imitations of its distracting^ grotesquenesS. 
Authors whose style is the result of artificial formation are ajj^t 
to fall into this snare ; and Carlyle, although he cloth^ his 
thoughts in a very suitable and ap^opriate dress which Was the 
natural outcqpie of his crabbed and peculiar character, did not 
escape the |isk. Nor can it ite said, finally, that Carlyle’s 
portrait of Frederick was altogether clear : the Utter contradic¬ 
tion between his devotion to truth and the puipose which he 
had undertaken blun«d the picture; and, amid the chaos of 
material which surrounds it, the central fi^re is anything but 
decisively apparent. 

The sixteen years of Jife which yet remained to Carlyle were 
not without event. InT86s his University chose him as'Lord 
Rector. His address at his installation, containing 
an abstract of the teaching which had been at the 
root of all his work, lifted him to the apex of his 
popularity : he was now recognised by all as a great teachef 
whose voice had been disregarded too long, A few weeks 
later, Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly while driving in Hyde Park, 
and with her his joy in life was extin^ished. The posdtu- 
mous publication of his Reminisances (1881), combing with 
the influence of Froude’s unfortunate life of his friend, pro¬ 
duced a mistaken impression as to the relations of Carlyle to 
his wife. The fact seems to have been that the pair were well 
matched, and that, in spite of Carlyle’s irritability of temper, 
the faults of the union were not all on his side ; but his love for 
her drove him into passionate remorse and self-accusation for 
imagined unkindness and neglect. He was, at her death, an 
old man past the ordinary limn of life, and wrote very litde more. 
In Shooting Niagaras After f an open letter whose occasion 

was the Reform Bill of 1867^ he once more played the part^ of 
Cassandra with little percepnible decay of power. He occupied 
the greata* part of ms time in writing his reminiscences and 
in preparing and annotating hiS'wife’s letters for publication: 
ana not till 187? did he pubBsh anything iresh. This time ke* 
occ^ed himself with an essay, published in Rraser^s 
on The Portraits of Toha Knox and a vivacious little history of 
The Bjorly Kin^ of Norway, which had been in MS. for nuiny 
yeaiw, ^ Toilthe last he showed a keen sarcastic interest m con-' 
tempthjary afi^rs^ ^^raying out,” like Mirabeau’s father, **^earioUs 
ObadTiratioits on ufe ” which were signally free^from flattery. His 
judgsyent8 bn publiomen were generally harsh, dfeen unjust: loi^ 
as J^'had liy^ he bad not leamed the dul^ ju^ce to his 
contempoiwes. The burden of the woi|tj|^ .^ystc^riwei^ied 
heavily upon hi* spirits x age, while chan^W «wen 
most.apmu^ntly radical, of ofe opmimis, dm not m^w nts 
nature—nis biting tongue and crabbed temper never fe^ hthi; 
He died , at Qudaeft, da the 4th of i88f, of 
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physical decay. The JRgmiuiscencis^ which have tnrejudiced 
so many people gainst him, were pubU^ed a mw weeks 
later. 

Carlyle’s claim to be considered among historians is, of 
course, undeniable. The French Revolution alone would give 
him his proper rank in their body and justify the 
comparison with Macaulay which he naturally MttLmeH 
invites^ But his position as an historian is en- sngUth 
tirely subordinate to his place as an active influence 
in EnjgUsh thought: while his purely creative, as distinct from 
his historical, 'genius gives him a more apfvopriate standing 
among writers of general prose than among specialists in 
history and philosophy. Bnore everything else, Carlyle was 
a mmi with a message. What the exact terms of a messagl 
delivered by a man notoriously disdainful of all formulas were 
it would be hard to say : nor could a complete shape be givm 
to the Carlylean philosophy. But, roughly speaking, its main 
points, apprehended more early by a lew, were seized by the 
many during the twenty years from 1850 to 1870. Moreover, 
there is very little doubt that, ini'a certain sense, Carlyle’s doc¬ 
trines, although from time to time obscured by the ephemeral 
success of some new prophet, have had the greatest practical 
influence of all which have distinguished the nineteenth century. 
The absolute sincerity with which he destroyed all pretence 
and pointed to the ideal of truth was enough to win him 
disciiues. His mannerisms of style, tortured and frequently, 
disa^eeable, were not signs of a morbid or hysterical 
temperament: beneath them was an earnestness, an almost 
savage concentration on a single point, which permeated and 
freed them from unreality. The illustrious result of his 
teaching is seen in the work of Ruskin and J. A. Froude, 
to say nothing of others who have adopted his principles 
without faUing into the error of imitating his style. It is 
true that his method of instruction is often difficult to follow, 
owing to his left-handed attitude towards his owii ideals. 
His detestation of formulas led him into^ a religious paradox 
whiqh is at first sight inexplicable : having the fear of God 
before his eyes, he nevertheless wrote much that seems ir¬ 
reverent and trivial. And, in reading him, we have to keep 
before our minds that contradiction which is always present 
between human ideals and practice, and the fatal truth that 
to avoid common formulas is simply to invent new ones. If 
this is remembered, Carlyle’s work remains axpor^ the greatest 
of intellectual fiarces which have passed the bounm of flterature 
and root^ themselves in the life of the nation. 

> § ib. The death of Joen^ RysKiN, on Januacy 20, igoo^ 
removed from our midst the last great figure of an age which, 
included Tennyson, drownihg^ ana so maxxy other names of the.. 

o^er. The infiqence which this critic and philoiso||hrC) 
'^blaster of a prme styleemihehtly poetic in quaUfyi dteremed, 
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not merely over the literature, but over the t«bole life and 
thought of two generations, is not the least extraordinary phe> 
John nomenon of the nineteenth century^ He was bom 

Ruskin at 54 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on Feb< 

ruary 8, 1819. His father, a native of Edinburgh, 
« y a wine merchant in London; he had married 

his first cousin, Margaret Cox, and John was their only son. The 
elder Ru'-kin was not only prosperous and wealthy ;nis taste for 
natural beauty and art was far in advance of that of his age, 
and thus the atmosphere of bis home had the greatest influence 
on his son’s future life^ The boy was delicate: he received a 
desultory education from various tutors, and, just before matricu¬ 
lating at Oxford, attended lectures at King’s College, London. 
Year after year he went on long driving tours with his father 
and mother through England and Wales and as far north as 
Perth. These exp^itions developed in him that love of scenery 
and, more especially, that passion for mountains which in subse¬ 
quent years inspired his best work. The view of the Surr^ 
hills from his father’s villa at Heme Hill first kindled this 
enthusiasm, which was quickened to its full height by a first 
sight of the Alps in 1833. Meanwhile, he was at liberty to 
pursue his private inclination for drawing and writing verse. 
His poems, published in 1850, and again (a complete collection) 
in 1891, arc little more than intelligent and precocious rhymes, 
whose chief value is their indication, crude but none the less 
certain, of the line which his thought was about to take. His 
drawings, modelled at first under the influence of Prout, led him 
to the absorbing interest and occupation of bis early manhood, 
the study of Turner, whose art he teamed to imitate in a way 
that furnishes a most illuminating commentary on his master’s 
methods. 

Early in 1837 he went up to Christ Church, O^ord, as a 
gentleman-commoner. His promise was brilliant; in 1839 
. . won the Newdigate prize, and it was supposed that 
‘ he would obtain high distinction in the schools. 
But his delicacy of health, aggravated by a disappointment in 
love, declared itself openly less than a year later. He had to 
leave Oxford and abandon his hope of taking Holy Orders. 
His parents were devoted to him: his mother had lived at 
Oxford while he was at Christ Church, in order to be near him 
and take charge of his health, and now they took him for a 
long tour on the Continent. On his return be read at hoine 
with a tutor and took a pass degree in 1842. A year later, in 
18^, appeared the first volume of Painters, 

Our apace is too short to indicate the various lines of thought 
and interest’'which led up to this epoch-making volume. The 
Graduate of Oxford, as Ruskin called himself on the 
title-page, had been seen in print already. He phd 
written in proM and poetry‘for various msAazmes 
and annuals since as for mck as 1834. His ifow 
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book^ however, was his first essay of importance, and brought 
him immediate fame. Originally he had intended its title to be 
Turner and the Ancients; this, however, he changed to the 
rather alarming but somewhat more lucid title of Modern 
Painters : " their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting 
to all the Ancient Masters proved by examples of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Intellectual, from the Works of Modern 
Artists^ especially from those cn J. M. W. Turner,* Esq., R.A.” 
The aim of the work is sufficiently stated in these words. It 
was an elaborate philosophical defence of Turner against his 
critics, which was also an eloquent panegyric of the artist and a 
most searching criticism of all landscape art, English and 
foreign. Riiskm began by laying down general principles and 
applying them at length to works of art. The first and second 
volumes—^the second appeared in 1846—^kept closely to the 
philosophical plan, and were the beginning of a profound treatise 
on the whole theory of painting. Locke was the master whose 
system Ruskin kept in view; m the arrangement of his essay, 
and at first in its style, the influence of Locke is obvious. These 
two books were the work of a very young man, and there is 
much in their manner which is merely imitative. The style is 
uncertain and restive, and its most eloquent passages are in 
general founded, with a too great fluency, on earlier masters of 
prose, not of one period only, but of many. Nevertheless, their 
power and fire were infinitely beyond those of the mere copyist ; 
and they awoke in their readers a corresponding enthusiasm : 
the thought which they contained was Ruskin’s own, and was 
the herald of a new era in criticism. With his devotion to fact, 
Ruskin combined a fervent idealism ; he wrote from the depth 
of strong religious conviction, with a stem Protestantism of 
tone. His theological ardour, indeed, left him as years passed; 
but the dogmatic manner which it engendered clung to him 
and was never so marked as in the notes and corrections which, 
years after, he added to his early books. To the end of his life, 
whatever he had to say, he was first and foremost preacher and 
prophet. When his style broke the bonds of imitation and 
assumed definite individuality, it never got rid of its debt to 
Holy Scripture; and, even to the least careful reader, its 
wonderfiil kinship to the style of the poetical and prophetic 
books of the Old Testament is its chief peculiarity and forms its 
evident inspiration. 

The third and fourth volumes of Modem Painters were pub¬ 
lished, after an interval of ten years, in 1856. Turner had died 
in 18^1, and in these volumes, as Ruskin said m his preface, it 
remained for the great artist’s champion to write his epitaph. 
The way in which his plan had expanded itself is indicated by 
the general tide of the third volume, ** Of Many Things.” With 
the growth of ex|wrience, tOOf his style had freed itseu. It is a 
difficult thing to select special passages where almost every 
page is full of ringing and confident eloquence; and of none 
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of Ruskin’s books is this more true than of the fourth volume, 
** Of Mountain Beauty.” In writing of mountains, he could hardly 
fail to be at his best; and this part of his essay is a wonderful 
exhibition of his multiform knowledge and his just, if sometimes 
inaccurate, appreciation of every detail that could contribute to 
his general subject. Poetry, architecture, geology—these and 
many thinpis more were brought to bear on the art of landsc^e, 
and led himi into prolonged and fascinating dinessions. 'l^e 
two concluding chapters of the mountain volume furnish a 
splendid peroration to all that goes before; the magnificent 
picture^ueness of the closing passage in which he ap^ied his 
lyrical imagination iJt the treatment of mountains in Scripture, 
is without a rival in the rest of his work. In part a piece of 
romantic description, in part a sermon whose every word is 
intended to carry a message with it, it is the crowning example 
of a style in which prose so entirely yields place to poetry that 
nothing of it is left save the outward form, and every sentence 
runs with a perfect rhythmic cadence. The fifth volume con¬ 
cluded the whole work in i860. While it is in no sense inferior 
to its predecessors in substance and style, it represented, at the 
time of its publication, a belated addition to the defence of a 
theory which Ruskin already bad established as beyond contro¬ 
versy. Modern Painters admitted of so wide a treatment that 
it might have been expanded indefinitely ; but the time of its 
service was over, and what remained was treated hurriedly and 
crowded into as small a space as was possible. 

In the meantime, Ruskin had confined himself by no means 
to the chivalrous assertion of Turner’s superiority. The years 
between the first two and the last volumes of Modern Painters 


were years of manifold activity. In 1849, pul}* 
'• rhe Smn jished ihe Seven Lamps of Architecture^ in which 
(iSpVffff// abilities as an aesthetic critic were illustrated as 
effectively as in Modern Painters. His theories of 
fi85M8s3'. connection between art and character, the strong 
morality which was the basis of all his writings, early 
or late, were founded on a thorough practical knowledge of his 
subject and not on mere guess-work. This new contribution to 
the literature of art was followed in i8|;i by the first volume of 
Stones of Venice^ that monumental histoiy of a state in her 
fatness and decay through the medium of her architecture, 
^e Kcon^ and third volumes were published in 1853, and then 
Rttskia went back to Modem Papers. The architectural 


volttn^es were illustrated throughout in his own hand by a series 
of idates ^ich showed a very perfect capacity for seizing the 
outward l^eauty, as well as die inner meaning of the buildinn 
and details tb^ represented. It was in these books that the 
brilliant Graduate of Oxford ” won his way to recognition as 
an authority on art and the undisputed master of a field of 
literature \mch he had opened out for himself. And, while he 
was writing and illustrating his books, he was working indefotig-* 
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ably at the practical illustration of the theories which he vindi¬ 
cated. He became the chanmion and generous patron of the 
young school of English Pre-Raffaellite artists; with the aid of 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson and D. G. Rossetti, he taught drawing at 
Frederick Maurice’s Working Men’s College in Bloomsbury; 
he lectured in Edinburgh, London, Manchester, Cambridge, 
and other places ; he busied himself in arranging fhe vast body 
of Turner’s sketches for the National GaUery. These were 
merely the more important by-ways of his active and versatile 
life. Ready to spend his money lavishly and unselfishly, he 
was giving his country, on his own responsibility, the artistic 
education which it sorely needed ; and, at the same time, he 
was impressing on it ideajs of morality, public and privat'e, 
which hitherto had been without a preacher. 

§ 11. The natural bent of his artistic teaching led him, after 
18^, into a wider field. His works on painting and architec-' 
ture had been distinguished by a seriousness and 
moral earnestness which separated him at a long Eemomte 
interval from the merely dilettante art critic. He 
was little disposed to take himself or his public 
lightly. His deep discontent with the commercialism of English 
life, and, with it. the influence of Carlyle’s work and teaching, 
induced him to propose remedies of his own for this social 
disease. In the bitterness of spirit to which a gradual, but none 
the less complete, change of thought had brought him, he 
retired to Chamouni and wrote his first essay in political 
economy. Unto this Last (1862). These papers appeared in 
Cornhill^ then under Thackeray’s editorship, during the autumn 
of i860; they were received with intense hostility and were 
soon dropped. But Ruskin did not abandon his attack 011 the 
existing principles of the science. His second plea for unselfish¬ 
ness and mutual co-operation between man and man was con¬ 
tained in the essays called Munera Puh^eris^ which Froude 
accepted for Fraset^s Magazine in 1862. They were not 
published until ten years later. These were the beginning of 
that group of one-volume books, on all manner of subjects, but 
with ideals of social and individual righteousness as the main 
end in view, which, for the most part reprinted from lectures, 
formed the chief work of Ruskin’s later life. The three chapters 
of Sesame and Lilies (1865), which, of all his works, has been 
perhaps the most widely read, were delivered to an audience at 
Manchester; the fourth, added in 1869, was given ai Dublin. 
Ethics of the Dust (1866) contained the substance of certain 
informal talks to schoolgirls at 'Wilmington in Cheshire. The 
Crown of Wild Olive (1866) included, in its plea for the recog¬ 
nition of Creek ideals of life, a lecture on War which Ruskin 
had given at Woolwich j and in 1869 The Queen of the Air 
suggested a further application of Greek principles to modem 
life. Meanwlule, in 1^, with his letters to Thomas Dixon, a 
Sunderland workman, Ruskin inaugurated the brilliant mis- 
ENG. LIT. a z 
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cellany which his most ardent Mowers have accepted as the 
chief work of his life. Time and Tide by Weare (as he chose to 
spell it) and Tyne was the prelude to Fors Clen^ffera, 
» thosfe occasion^ letters, ninety-six in number, which 
appeared between 1871 and 1884 Fors Clafo^era^ 
wnose mystic title is thoroughly in keeping with the 
ingenious najnes wmch Ruskin gave to all the bo(^ this 
period^ Las a double importance. In the first pl^e, it is the 
crowning example of his individual style as distinct from 
the elaborate and sometimes imitative manner which, in spite 
of a gradual asserti'^# of his personality, had clung to all his 
earlier work. Secondly, it was the orimn of the practical 
scheme to which hencrforward he devoted himself—^the Guild 
of St. George, with its ideals of mutual help and education, of 
the practice application of new principles to commercial {uob- 
lems, with its small library of useful books, its museum, provided 
by its founder’s munificence, at Sheffield, and its model settle¬ 
ment at Barmouth. 

By his election to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at 
Oxford Ruskin’s conquest of popular opinion was assured. 

Oxford eight years; and, during that 

iKt^s time, his chief published work, apart from Fors, 
and later consists in courses of Oxford lectures, bearing, 
voimnes. through thc medium of Italian and Greek art, on 

questions of ^ifc and character. Ariadne Florentina (1873) attd 
Val d*Arno (1874) deserve special mention. It was at this time 
that he practically rediscovered the excellence of Botticelli, an 
Italian painter whose work^ had been forratten in the fame 
of his great successors; while a fresh study of Venetian art 
brought him fece to face with the striking merits of another half 
forgotten artist, Carpaccio. The occasional papers entitled 
Mornings in Florence and St. MarFs (1877-84) 

contain the results of his mature study of Florentine and Vene¬ 
tian art, and^ say much that is worth comparing with his 
previous opinions on the same subjects. His tenure of his 
professorship was marked by an extraordinary activity; he was 
as munificent to his pupils and the University generally as he 
was to everything^ else that engagfed his interest and attentiem; 
and he had the singular gift of conveying his own enthusiasm 
to those who were its witnesses. But in 1878 his health broke 
down, mid!l early in 1879, be resigned his chair and retired to 
Brentwood, bis house on Coniston Lake, where he spent most 
of the remainder of his life. In 1883, he was recalled for a time 
to Jbfs pi^ssorship; but the recognition of vivisection by the 
University, in the endowment of a physiological laboratory, led 
to a second resignation and a final retirement. Little more of 
his work remains to be mentioned. The Storm-Cloud ^ the 
Nineteenth Century (18^)—a lecture entirety characteristic of 
the prophetic spirit of his doring years—his Oxfind lectures on 
The Pleasures of England (1884-5), a coBeetion of magazine 
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articles called On the Old Road (18S5), ^nd the charming auto- 
biographical papen, PrateHta (i88§-^), were the last books 
which exhibited his old force of writing at its best. The final 
chapter of his life is one of rest and sedusion^among the hills 
and lakes whose beauty and significance he had spent so much 
of his life in revealing. He is buried in t^e cnurchyard at 
Coniston. His life is a history of an intellect wlych 
underwent many and various chains of position, '*^*‘"*'***y* 

It is almost pathetic to notice how^ in his search after truth, he 
constantly took standpoints which, for the time being, seemed 
to him impregnable, but eventually proved untenable—how, at 
the end of his life, when engaged in the revision of Modem 
Painters and Stones of Venice, he repudiated much that liad 
gone to constitute the very foundation of their doctrine. His 
main enthusiasm was for truth in everything, at first for sincerity 
in taste and judgment, afterwards for uprightness in public and 
private life. His remedies for popular errors and national cor¬ 
ruption were numerous; but, whatever his panacea for the 
moment happened to be, he was convinced of its specific virtue, 
and, what is more, he managed to infect others with his convic¬ 
tion. The frequently aggressive dogmatism of his eloquence, 
which must be a little irritating to all save his immediate 
followers, was the offspring of intense earnestness. While he 
strove for truth and righteousness, he himself, in all he said or 
did, was as consistent with his ideal as it is possible for man to 
be. And thus there is a distinct and firm bond connecting all 
his work, whatever may be its paradoxes and recantations of 
sentiment. As a teacher and as a moral influence, he enjoyed, 
during his lifetime, a signal triumph; his thought has permeated 
English life, and forms, at the present time, one of the most 
important elements in its constitution. As a man of letters, his 
position, so far as it is capable of definition, is founded upon his 
first boolra, whose celebrity lay at the root of all his subsequent 
influence. We have said that the individuality of his style was 
of slow g^rowth; yet, from the very beginning, even where it was 
most imitative, it jj^ssessed a brilliancv and eloquence which 
were certainly all his own. And, of its less original aspect, this 
much may lie said, that, while Ruskin no doubt adapted his 
diction to that of previous masters of English prose, the repro¬ 
duction wa^ generally speaking, spontaneous and unconscious, 
and the uniformity of the mould in which the result was cast is, 
on its own merits, classical and free from indebtedness to earlier 
authority. 

$ 13 . Of the two contemporary apostles of culture, Matthew 
Arnold’s influence, exercisipg itself solely with questions of 
conduct, caumt be said to have been v^ lasting, 

Ruskin, whose serious views on conduct and 
mor^ity form no small part of his work, allied them 
to the concrete subject of art, and so provided 
material for an inexhaustible supjdy of critics literature dealing 

2 t 2 
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for the most part with Italian painting. Two skilled artists in 
prose, each of whom has had his following, started from this 
common ground of interest. The elder and greater of these, 
Walter Horatio Pater, has had an astonishing 
Walter and not Very salutary influence on style, which is 
(18^^094). already showing signs of decay. His own work, 
however, has a peculiar excellence and charm. He 
was a Lordoner by birth, but was educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, and at Queen’s College, Oxford. He remained at 
Oxford for the rest of his life, holding a fellowship at Brasenose, 
and occupying himself with the formation or a careful and 
elaborate style, whose chief examples appeared at long intervals 
and principally towards the end of his life. His earliest book, 
the short and exquisite Studies in the History of the Renais^ 
sance (1873}, was the most illustrious product of the Ruskinian 
enthusiasm at Oxford. A masterpiece of a style prolific in 
purple patches, yet evc^where refined to an inconceivable soft¬ 
ness and smoothness, it was also important from the point of 
view of its thought. The author was in debt to Ruskin, Arnold, 
Carlyle, and German aesthetic critics generally ; but the brief 
outline of a new intellectual Hedonism, which he laid down in 
his epilogue to the book, was his own idea. There are two 
opinions as to his gorgeous style, which is always a little heavy 
and indigestible, but his philosophy and criticism of art and 
life excited the interest of all his readers. These were few, for 
his work was not without a tone of intellectual exclusiveness 
and arrogance, in this resembling Matthew Arnold’s tone in 
Culture and Anarchy, although stating nothing aggressively or 
offensively. In artistic criticism Pater show^ a wide diver¬ 
gence from Ruskinism, in his tendency to admire beauty 
for its own sake apart from moral considerations, and in a 
consequently wider catholicity of taste. This keen sense of 
beauty was visible to the end of his life, but his intellectual 
attitude underwent a gradual change until, embracing devoutly 
the principles of Anglicanism, his Epicureanism became 
strongly modified by his Chiistianity. This change is obvious 
in his second book, Marius the Epicurean (1885), published 
after an interval of twelve years—a kind of psychological 
novel of the days of Marcus Aurelius. The style of Marius 
is no lighter than that of its predecessor, but it shows a more 
uniform excellence and a less fervent impulsion to exotic 
outbursts of eloquence. This restrained quietism of manner 
was preserved, with certain lapses, in Imaginary Portraits 
(1887), a collection of four sketches in which Pater attempted 
to formulate, so far as he could, his philosophy of life, finding 
in his four heroes manifestations of its chief points. Strictly 
speaking, his style was never better nor more uniform than in 
tro miscellaneous Ossays brought together as Aj^eciations 
(1889), including the famous papers on Style and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and tnree brief Shakespearean essays. The book. 
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however, full of weighty thoughts and sayings which are 
uttere(f with such compression that they are always difficult to 
remember exactly, will never command the admiration which 
Marius deserves; nor will its best passages become so widely 
luiown as the more florid beauties of the Renaissattce. Maritts 
is a masterpiece perfect in itself; the Renaissance^ apart from 
anything else, is the most complete and suggestive picture of a 
great epoch which we have in so small a comp&s ; the Appre¬ 
ciations has neither of these claims, but is simply a collection 
of literary essays, each almost faultless in itself, but without 
regular connection, and taking their place as obiter dicta rather 
than as a definite part of their author’s work. The lectures on 
Plato and Platonism (1893) formed a somewhat disappoiifting 
and vague book, in spite of many beautiful passages and single 
phrases in which Pater’s splendid sense of colour remained un- 
dimmed. During the next year he died, leaving his literary 
remains to the care of his friend Mr. C. L. Shadwell. Of these, 
the Greek Studies (1895) was a somewhat unequal collection of 
articles, less interesting than the Miscellaneous Studies^ which 
appeared towards the close of the same year, and included 
chapters dealing with Greek, Italian, and other subjects— 
among them two charming papers, originally published in The 
Nineteenth Centuryy on a pair of great French churches. He 
had before this treated French art and literature with some 
affection, and not the least interesting of his works in this line 
had appeared, some years before his death, as a serial in 
Macmtllaf^s Magazine. This unfinished and incoherent 
romance, Gaston de Latoury with its admirable pictures of 
Chartres Cathedral, Ronsard, and Montaigne, was published 
in the summer of 1896. Its plan recalls the scheme of Marius, 
and, had it been complet^, it would have been worthy of its 
greater predecessor. A little later, these fragmentary books 
were supplemented by a small volume of essays which had, for 
the most part, been contributed to The Guardian. The influence 
of these later works has been inconsiderable, but the Renaissance 
and Marius made a profound impression on their generation, 
and were the brilliant starting-point of a new msthctic move¬ 
ment which, if it is already dying out, has been wonderfully 
fertile during its existence. Moreover, no man of modern 
times—except, perhaps, Robert Louis Stevenson—has suffered 
so much imitation, good and bad, as Walter Pater. His work 
will never be popular in any wide sense, but its splendid distinc¬ 
tion will never miss recognition. 

JOHN Addington Symonds, born a year later than Walter 
Pater, died a year earlier. He was, like Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does, to whose tastes his own were something akin, 
the son of a Clifton doctor. He went to Harrow I 
and Balliol, where he came under Jowett’s influence, 
and obtained a fellowship at Magdalen. A rich man 
himself, he never followed a regular profession, but became a 
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mlific author on various subjects. Eventually, his health 
drove him abroad ; he settled at Davos and died diere in 189^. 
He left behind him a very la^e body of work, principally in 
the form of literary and artistic criticism, and a good deal of 
poetry. His longest book, The Renaissance in liafyf the seven 
volumes of which appeared at intervals between 1875 and 1886, 
is a very excellent contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and must be Regarded with gratitude as a stimulating force by 
every student of that intricate period. Unfortunately, Symonds 
did not successfully assume the air of historian or critic : there 
was always something amateurish in his writing, whose effect 
was unduly increased a fatally decorative style. No man, 
using English, has ever given it so heavy a prolusion of ornament, 
or has hung garlands so laboriously round his solid meaning. 
Symonds in this respect was guilty of the worst taste, and has 
received his penalty in the verdict of public opinion. Such books 
as the Renaissance, The Greek Poets (1873-6), and Shakespearis 
Predecessors{i^%i^y-!as elaborate study of the early English drama, 
have had their admirers, but they have sent as many people away 
disgusted with their ponderous and florid mannerisms. Symonds 
however, was one of those writers who opened the English 
mind to the appreciation of great periods in art and literature. 
W'ithout exerting any particular influence, he has been widely 
read as an authority—or, if not exactly that, as an intelligent 
and sympathetic cntic—on his subject, and much of his work 
has a value which may be obscured by time, but never totally 
forgotten. His English is an extreme instance of the dangers 
of that florid tendency in writers of otherwise good prose which 
Walter Pater undoubtedly possessed, but avoided more success¬ 
fully. As a translator, ne was more successful; his masterly 
version of Michael Angelo’s sonnets (1878), and his prdse 
translation of Cellini’s Autobiography (1887), are perhaps the 
best essays in that difficult art which the nineteenth century 
can be said to have produced. The great point of union 
between Symonds and Pater was that their catholic sympathy 
with all forms of art, their common susceptibility to outward 
impressions, and their quiet and undogmatic methods of ex- 
iwessing themselves, did more than anything else to draw away 
enquirers from the narrow and prejudiced side of Rnskin’s 
teaching. Thus th^ take an important place in the intellectual 
development of their century. 
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OTHER PROSE WRITERS George Borrow (180^-1881) was 
AND ESSAYISTS. ^ remarkable man and wrote 

, k books which were as remarkable as 

Walter Bagehot (18^-1877), himself. He wa! bom at East 
who yms horn, and died, at Lang- ( Deteham in Norfolk; his father was 
port in Somerset, is chiefly known • a recruiting officer, whose constant 
as a political ahd economical writo, j shiftings from place to place brought 
and as the editor, froro_ i860 to hia ' the son, even in boyhood, into con- 
death, of The Economist. By pro- , tact with many kinds of Ufe. While 
fession he was a banker in his native hi a lawyer's office at Norwich,* the 
town, and his book on finance, toy caught from the accomplished 
LombaM Str^, is a popular author- William Taylor a passion for phil- 
ity on its subject. He had, however, ology which determined his career, 
a strong taste for literature as such. The wanderings over England, re- 
and his Idteraty Studies•, collected corded in LMvettgm are >hithout 
from various periodicals, and pub- foondation in strict truth. He spent 
lished ^ter his death, contains much the period to which he assigns these 
valuable, if not always sound, criti- adventures between London and 
cism. His reputation reste chiefly on Norwld. In 1833 he became agent 
his book, Tne En^ish Constitution, for the Bible Soaety in Russia, and 
which, like LonAard Street, is a removing thence in succession to 
bnlUant and useful manual of a Portugal and Spain, left its service 
difficult subject, and on Phystes and jn 1840. During this period he 
PoMics, in which he applied the did a great deal of translation from 
j^nciples of Darwinism to the ques- and into an incredible number of 
tion of poliucal changes. languages. Returning home, he 

Sir JOHN Barrow (1764.-1848), married Mrs. Clarke, a widow whom 
bom in very humble circumstances he had known for some years, com¬ 
at Ulverston, was one of the most pleted the purchase of an estate at 
conspicuous writers on the Oulton, near Lowestoft, turned it 

staff for many years after the review into a sort of preserve for gipsies, 
had been started. He wrote almost and then made himself the "comet 
entirely on geographical subjects, of a season" by The Gipsies in 
contributing a whole liimture on ^in (1841), and The Bible in 
China, which he had visited with Spain (1843). These curious works, 
Lord Macartney's embassy, the written as autobiography, are so full 
Cape, where be had gone later on of the marvellous and improbable 
with Macartney, and the Arctic that Borrow has earned a rejrutation 
regions. He also wrote several fm* a very charming .and orinnal 
taroks of travd and tuompb)^ He mendacity. However, the indramts 
was the friend of Franklin and the of this and his sub^uent books 
Arctic explorera, and his name sur- were intentionally fictitious, aJthoirah 
vives oa the map in Barrow Straits founded ronoteW on the facts of ms 
andotherplaoes In the northern seas, own life. In Lavenj^ {iBsij, the 
He became second secretarv to the most autobiogrmhical ra all his 
Admiralty in 1804, founded the books, he declareahiniaelf the avowed 
Royal Gimraphtcal Society in 1630, champion of Bohemianism, in bitter 
was created a baronet in 1835, feud with respectable literary society, 
died in London* where he is bwled. His recklessness of spirit affected 
A tall tower, which is very oon^iicn- both the thought and style-of The 
OHS fhnm the ndlway, was erected Romany Rye (1857), Wild Waite 
to his memory on a above {i 9 ba),sasdR(miasM LctmhLU^Ofjh)'. 
UlverstOR. bot there is in these bodts enou^ 
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of true genius to overpower our 
sense of their eccentricity and offences 
against good taste. The most valu¬ 
able piece of translation which he 
did was a version (i860) of EIUs 
Wynn of Lasynys’ Visions of the 
Smfing Bard, the most remarkable 
book in Welsh literature. The terror 
and the unpleasant imagery of this 
very DantrsquI fantasy shocked 
many readers, and the book, with¬ 
drawn from circulation, is now very 
rare. Borrow lived for a time in 
Brompton, but died in hi house at 
Oulton, faithful to his old eccen¬ 
tricities. 

Geokge Brimlby (1819-1857), a 
native of Cambridge and s^olar and 
librarian of Trinity, obtained, among 
a small circle, a great reputation as 
a critic. Most of his work was done 
for The Spectator and Fraser, and 
for the Cambridge Essays (1855) he 
wrote an admirable critique on Ten¬ 
nyson. Had he lived longer, his 
name would be probably something 
more than a literary reminiscence. 

John Brown (1810-1882), an 
Edinburgh doctor, was the friend of 
many eminent men of letters and, 
in Horce Suiseewee, whose three 
volumes appeared in 1858, z86i, and 
1882, and in Rah and his Friends 
(1859), wrote with something of the 
same personal tenderness and human 
sympathy os Charles I.^amb. Rab 
and hss Friends and the beautiful 
biographical sketch of "Pet Mar¬ 
jorie" are almost perfect examples 
of the blending of humour and true 
pathos without the alloy of false 
sentiment 

Sir Richard Francis Burton 
(1821-1890), whose romantic life has 
been the subject of several fas¬ 
cinating books, may be recpirded 
as a sterner and more scholarly 
^rrow. He lived abroad for the 
greater part of Ijis life, and had the 
good fortune to marry a wife who 
Slolised him and gave herself entirely 
up to his work. Althoimh a writer 
cA exceOeiit and pure English, he 
confined himself, «nerally speaking, 
to translations of Oriental and other 
works. His great book was an 
unflinching version of The Arabian 
Nights, a costly work published 
by sufa^ption at Benares. Lady 


Burton, bis literary executor, brought 
out after his death an edition for 
general use. Among his other 
translations was one of Camoens' 
Lusiad', while his chief original 
work was his Narrative (fa Pil- 
gritnage to Medina and Mecca, 
under^cn as an Arab. Burton was 
certainly the greatest linrast of the 
nineteenth century, and Tiis work is 
the work of a profound and dis¬ 
interested scholar. 

William Cobbett (1762-1835), 
a native of Famham in Surrey, 
began life as an agricultural labourer, 
but, when little more than twenty 
years old, enlisted and went to 
Nova Scotia. After his discharge 
in 1791, he gradually drifted into 
regular pohtical writing, and, from 
179a to 1800, lived in Philadelphia 
and attracted notice as a violent 
pamphleteer on the loyalist side. In 
1800 he removed to London, and, 
continuing his political work, started 
in 180a The Weekly Register. He 
gradually became a Radical and m 
process of time adored all that he 
liad previoudy tried to burn, getting 
himself into serious tremble and once 
into prison. In 1817 he was obliged 
to retire for two years to America, 
but came back to England and 
became M.P. for Oldham after the 
Reform Bill. He died in 1835 at 
his house near Guildford, where he 
had occupied himself with agricul¬ 
tural ex^riments. His. political 
violence put aside, he was a master 
of forcible and, idiomatic English, 
and a g^t journalist who represents 
the beginning of the populm news¬ 
paper. His style and humour were 
both inspired by the study of Swift. 
He published a great number of 
booln. including an English and 
a French Grammar (1818 and 1823), 
a History of the Protestant Reformd- 
Hon (1824-7), and an admiraUe 
account of his political tours, the 
Rural Rides (18^). 

John Wilson Croker (1780- 
1857), politician and man of letters, 
was bOTn at Galway and was at 
Trinity College, Dublin, with Moore 
and other illustrious Irishmen. He 
entered Parliament as member for 
Downpatrick, and from to x8^ 
was ^ecretaiy to the Admiralty. He 
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was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and, had he chosen, might have 
taken high office more than once. 
However, he tehised, retiring into 
private life after the Reform Bill. 
The great sorrow of his later years 
was his estrangement from Peel on 
the Corn-Law question. He was 
one of the earliest writers in the 
Quarterly, and, between 1809 and 
1854, wrote about two hundred and 
sixty articles for it. His Essays on 
the French Revolution (1857) were 
reprinted from the review, and show 
a remarkable knowledge of their 
period. His principal work was an 
edition of Bioswell (1831), which 
Macaulay, not without person.'il 
pique, criticised very harshly in the 
Edinburgh. In - addition to these 
books, Croker worked industriously 
on eighteenth-century memoirs, es¬ 
pecially on those of Lord Hervey 
and his wife, the beautiful Molly 
Lepel, and began to prepare that 
edition of Pope which has been 
finished by Mr. Elwin and Dr. 
Courthope. 

Isaac D'Israeli (1766-1848), the 
father of Lord Beaconsheld, was one 
of the early contributors to the 
Quarterly, and, although no great 
man of letters, left behind him 
several valuable historical works— 


witness to his knowledge of his pro¬ 
fession. His Shake^are's Funeral 
and other Papers, The War in the 
Crimea, his genial and deUghtfuI 
parody of the Idylls of the King, 
called Sir Trapf, with other contri¬ 
butions to solid thought or mere 
amusement, entitle him to a place 
in literature, • 

James Hannay (i8a7-x8y3) of 
Dumfries, after some service in the 
navy, devoted himself to journalism, 
wrote for the Quarterly and other 
periodicals, and from i860 to 1^ 
edited Tim Edinburgh Evenij^g 
Courant. He was well read and 
versatile, publishing dunng his life 
a pair of naval novels, Singleton 
Fontenoy (1850) and Eustace Conyers 
(1855). ^ certain amount of 

critical and historical work, including 
a Course of English Literature ( 1866). 
In 1868 he wcame British Consul 
at Barcelona, where he died in 1873. 

Sir Arthur Helps (1813-1875), 
the son of a gentleman living at 
Balham, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
passed his hrst active >ears as pri¬ 
vate secretary, first to Mr. Spring 
Rice, and then to Lord Morpeth, 
and was, later on, a Commissioner 
of French, Danish, and Spanish 
claims. In i860 he was made clerk 


notably the Commentaries on the of the Pnvy Council, and in 187a 
L^e and Reign of Charles / became a K.C.B. His talents and 
(1828-30)—and two or three collec- judgment gained him the Queen's 
tions of 'literary anecdotes, chief good opinion - he became her liter- 
among them the eternally popular ary adviser, and supervised the pub- 
Cnriosities ^ Literature, first pub- hcation of her books on her High- 
lished in 1791, and increased to six land life. Hu himself tried several 
volumes between then and 1834. kinds of writing, and at one time 
He also attempted romance, and seemed to have gained a name of 
wad for a time rather prolific, but real distinction as art essayist and 
wrote no novi^ worthy of serious historian. His two series of Friends 
attention. In spite of his scanty in Council (1847 and 1859), dialogues 
originalire, he was something of a and essays on topics of general in- 
literaiy force in bis day and is a terest, brought him into favour with • 
worthy type of the painstaking and judicious r^ers. Although they 
accurate man of letters. are veiy agreeable and instructive, 

SiK Edward Bruce Hamley their thought is common-place, and 
(1824-1893), general in the British in consequence they have lost their 
Army, was a good soldier and a reputation. His chl^ historical work, 
versatile man of letters. FVom the Tne Spanish Conquest in America 
Crimea to E^pt, he saw most (1855-61), was chimy distinguished 
active service inat was to be seen ' by its opinions on slaveiy' and 
duriim the second half of the nine- colonial government: it earned more 
teenfia century; and bis militaiy populari^ in its second form, as a 
work, The Operntmis tf War, bears senes of biographies. It is well 
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wrilten and honest, if not very pro¬ 
found, and may still be studied with 
profit Among Helps' other worlu, 
which are fairly numerous, the trag^y 
of Oulita the Serf (1858} and the 
quasi-novel called xeatmah (1868) 
may be mentioned. 

Richard Holt Hutton (d. 
1897), editor of The SpecUiter, was 
a very remarkable and sug^stive 
essayist, with An especial leaning to¬ 
wards philosophical and relraous 
questions. His work v'as aunost 
entirely published in the* form of 
magazine essays, which arc among 
the most brilliant contributions to 
the serious side of our penodical 
literature. Some of his essays have 
lately been collected into a volume, 
while others have appeared in col¬ 
lections like the IVbrasworthiana of 
the Wordsworth Society. With no 
peculiar grace of style, he has left 
an indelible mark upon nineteenth- 
century thought. Among his other 
work may mentioned his short 
Life ef Cardinal Newman (1890). 

Richard Jgpfbries (1848-1887) 
was the son of a Wiltshire farmer 
near Swindon. He naturally pos¬ 
sessed an eye of singular acuteness 
and a heart of singular sensibility, 
whose working, visible in all his pro¬ 
ductions, was obvious only when be 
was dead. After a boyhoM of little 
education and some adventure, and 
an early manhood of service as a 
local journalist and author of several 
unsuccessful novels and tragedies, 
he crept into notice as an occasional 
writer on rural life and scenery. At 
length, in The Gamekeeper at Home 
(18^), reprinted fhmi The Pall Mall 
GateUe, he demonstrated his 

extraordinary gifts as a naturalist 
and sympathene observer of every 
form of country lif& A similar re¬ 
print of occasional artides— 

Life in a Soaihem Cou/^{i9yy )— 
was eqwdfy auccessfliL The imme¬ 
diate guccOBors of these two, con¬ 
struct^ in the same way, were not 
so wi^ received, but these again 
were followed by four works— Wood 
Mi^iehSBx), Beuis{i9lto), The Story 
ifmpaeartXxtlh^, void After iMdm 
(188c)—in which, as naturalist and 
nov^, and the writer of a prase 
nuxe nearly akin to poetry than any 


other in modern times, he secures 
a high place in litetature, He died 
of consumpdon in 1887. 

Henry Hill Lancaster (1829- 
Z875), a native of Glasgow and lawyer 
in ^inburgh, did some exodlent criti¬ 
cal and historical work for the Edin¬ 
burgh and The North British Review. 
The better part of his wenk was 
privatdy printed (1876) and appeared 
in two volumes with a preface ^ 
Dr. Jowett. Lancaster was a Bniiiol 
man and rose to considerable emi¬ 
nence at the Scots bar. 

William Mauinn (i793-z8^) 
occupies a veiy important position 
in the histoiy of Journalism. He 
was bom in Cork and was an LLD. 
of Trinity College, Dublin. About 
18x9 he b^an to write for Blackwood, 
and, two years later, went over to 
Edinburgh and worked for more 
than one Tory Journal. All his best 
things appear^ in Blackwood, and 
he soon won some fame, not only 
as a critical essayist, but as a humor¬ 
ous wrher of no mean power. From 
Edinburgh he went to London, where 
he might have done very well had it 
not been for an unhappy tendeni^ 
to intemperance and a continual 
I extravagance which kept him per¬ 
petually in debt. After a somewhat 
chequmed period of seven years, he 
founded Fraser's Ma^aoine, and, 
altboimh never its editor, he was 
its guiding spirit in its palmydays. 
gathering round him Carlyle, Thack¬ 
eray, and numerous other men of 
genius. Between i8a8 and 1834 he 
wrote nothing for Blackwood, but 
from z8m to X838 wrote frequently 
both in Blackwood and Fraser, and 
produced his very best hummxMis 
work. His life was cut short by 
consumption soon after he bad ob¬ 
tained bh dischaige from a debtors' 
prison. Magirni, a first-rate humor¬ 
ist, was also a veiy accomplished 
scholar, and wrote a senes of 
clever essays on ^akespeare. His 
weaknesses, so well reproduced in 
Thackeray's portrait of Captain 
Suuidon, prevented him from being 
actually a leader among Iris 
lows, Iwt as a sthnnlatfaig Influeiioe 
in Joumalistic histary he has no 
equfd, 

William Minto (Z845-1893), an 
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Aberdeenshire nan and professor 
of logic and English literature at 
his own University of Aberdeen, did 
some excellent and (xiginal 'critical 
work and has left his mark upon the 
study of literature. His Mantml ef 
English Literaiure (1873) cmd Char¬ 
acteristics ^ English Poets from 
Chaucer to Shirty (1874} were his 
principal books; in addition to these, 
he wrote some novels between 1886 
and 1889, was theauthor of a book on 
D^oe (1^9) in the " English Men of 
Letters " senes, edited Lott's poetry 
(1887), and wrote leaders for the 
London Radical Press during^Lord 
Beaconsiield's ministry of 1876-1880. 
He is one of the best representatives 
of the critical mind at the end of 
the ninetefmth century: his opinions, 
even where seriously in need of sup* 
port, were distinguished from hap¬ 
hazard conjecture by their founda¬ 
tion of sound scholarship. 

John Sterling (2806-1844), not¬ 
able as the centre, for a brief 'spacc, 
of a Ivilliant intellectual circle, and 
famous as the subject of Carlyle's 
admirable Life if Sterling, was a 
son of Captain Edward Sterling, an 
Irishman who, from 1815 to 1840, 
was a very important member of the 
Times s taff He was bom at Karnes 
Castle in Bute, but his youth was 
spent at LUuiblethian in Glamorgan¬ 
shire. He was at Trinity College 


and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from 
1824 to 1827, and made many friends, 
including Frederick Denison Mau¬ 
rice. Ire began to write eariy for 
the Atheneeum, purchased it in 1828 
and edited it for a short time, mar¬ 
ried and went out to the West Indies, 
and then, returning to England, toede 
deacon's Orders and* became curate 
to bis former tutor, Julius Charles 
Hare, Rector of Hurstmonceauz. 
He soon left the active service of the 
Church, and gave himself up to 
journalism, writing essays and fugi¬ 
tive verse. He was, however, more 
remarkable as a talker on topics of 
literary and general interest. Al¬ 
though his life ended in consumption 
and he was obliged to live, now in 
Cornwall, now in the Isle of Wight, 
he was for years a conspicuous figure 
in liteitiiy society, and inspired an 
admiration which gatiiered round 
him a remarkable tend of friends, 
known as the Sterling Club. His 
verse was laboured, and his two 
chief efforts, the tragedy of Straford 
(1843) and The Election (1841), did 
not succeed with the public. In 
the two posthumous volumes of 
Essms and Tales (1848), edited by 
J. C Hare, the papers on Carlyle 
(from the Westminster) and on Ten¬ 
nyson (from the Quarterly), with the 
romance of The Onyx Ring (from 
Blackwood) are worth reading. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, AND THEOLOGY DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

§ I. Growing attention to historical science. Ancient history: William 
Mitford, Connop Tihrlwall, Gkorge Grote, George FiNi.Ar, 
Thomas Arnold, Sir G. Cohnewall Lewis. § 2. Modern history: 
Henry Hallam. § 3. Lord Macaulay. § ^ James Anthony 
Froude. § 5. Edward Augustus Freeman. § 6. John Richard 
Green. § 7. Philosophers : Jeremy Bentham. The Hamiltoni.Ta 
system : Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansel. § 8. Arch- 
BLSHOP Wiiately and Dr. Wiieweil. § 9. John Stuart Mill 
and utilitarianism. § 10. Charles Robert Darwin and Professor 
Huxley. § n. Sir Henry Maine. § 12. Theolo ^: John Keble, 
Dr. Pusey, and Dean Church. § 13. John ^nry Newman. 
§ 14. William Ewart Gladstone. § 15. Dean Stanley and 
Broad-church theology. § 16. Thomas Chalmers * his influence in 
Scotland. 

§ I. The growth of historical science in modem Europe is 
almost as remarkable as the sudden rise of the novel. In this 
Birth of the awakening to Geraian influence which 

^onmi * characterised the opening of the nineteenth century 
e^e in was as powerful as in every other instance. Just as 
ittemtnre . Burgcr’s Lctiore, in 1774, opened the way for the 
romantic movement, so, in 1811, Niebuhr’s Rotnan History 
taught European scholars the advantage of scientific study in 
a subject which hitherto had been neglected. It taught them 
not only to estimate more accurately the value of original 
authorities, but to enter more fully into the spirit of antiquity 
and to think and feel as the ancients felt and thought. Previous 
writers of ancient history, with the exception of Gibbon, seldom 
had, apprehended the ancient world as a living reality. In 
using meir authorities they had shown no critical sagacity and 
no appreciation of the value of evidence, quoting the fabulous 
ta^s of a late mythographer and the sober statements of a con¬ 
temporary writer as of equal importance. The study of ancient 
history was accompanied by a similar interest in modern his¬ 
tory : all through the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century the historical sense was in 
^ocess of foimation. The -historian of to-day is expected to 
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produce in support of his facts the testimony of credible contem- 

S irary witnesses ; while the public records of most of the great 
uropean nations, now rendered accessible to students, have 
imposed upon historians a new labour in opening sources of 
information quite unknown«to writers as enlightened as Hume 
or Robertson. 

A distinct and novel merit in historical writing begins to 
appear as early as William Mitfokd’s Histoiy of Greece 
(1784-1810), which probably may be rerarded as 
inspired by the great work of his fnend Gibbon. 

Mitford was a Hampshire squire and had been Wiluam 
a fellow-officer of Gibbon’s in the Hampshire Mitford 
militia. It was hardly to be expected that Mit- 
ford would be extremely accurate, and, as a matter of 
fact, his work contains mistakes and errors of prejudice : 
but it still may have weight with the student as a historical 
authority. And Mitford’s political view's, which led him 
into an unqualified condemnation of democratic institutions, 
were the cause of two further histories of Greece. The earliest 
of these was the work of CONNOP Thirlwall, a 
Yorkshire clergyman who had been a fellow of Connof 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but had been obliged 
to resign his fellowship on political grounds. Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece in publication from 1835 to 1844. 
While it was appearing, in 1840, he was promoted to the sec of 
St. Davids, which he held till his death in 1875. character 

of the whole work is scholarly and rather heavy; and it is not 
at all surprising that it practically was superseded by the 
tory of Greece (1846-1856) of George Grote, a 
Radical banker and sometime member for the City Gbokgb 
of London. Grote, a schoolfellow of Thirlwall’s 
at the Charterhouse, was the older man of the 
two, and had been collecting materials for a longer timfi. 
To say that his History is better than Thirlwall’s is to do' 
injustice to Thirlwall’s far superior scholarship; Grote retains 
his place among historians, not on the ground of pre-eminent 
learning, but because he had a really picturesque sense of what 
he was writing about, and realised Greek history, not as a mere 
tableau^ but as a great and living epoch in the story of the 
world. A further element which doubtless made for Grote’s 


popularity was his extreme advocacy of the democratic principle. 
Thirlwall wrote always like a philosophical politician, Grote 
often like a mob-orator. But the fact remains that Grote 


achieved a popularity to which Thirlwall never has attained. 
Thirlwall is the historian for historians, Grote is the historian 
for the ordinary reader. He not only effectually superseded 
Mitford : he superseded Thirlwall, save with thorough studtots: 
and to-day bis great book, a monument of industry, is regarded 
popularly as the history excellence of the Athenian Empire. 
■Grote in later life wrote voluminously on the Greek philosophers. 
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The later history of Greece, covering the disastrous period of 
Ronum, Byzantine, and Turldsh nde, and coming down to 
modem times, found its chronicler in Georgs Fin- 
Geokgb lay, who was five year^ounger than Grote and died 

(i^:^x 875). same year with Thirlwall. His posthomouriy 

collected and published History of Greece (1877) 
forms a valuable sequel to Grote, and is nothing more or less 
than a supplement to Gibbon, although it did some^ing to 
shake Giboon’s pet theories, and conveyed a more iavourable 
impression of the Greeks of the Lourer Empire. 

The history of Rome was taken in hand by Thomas Arnold, 
better known as heao^aster of Rugby. His incomplete His¬ 
tory of Ronuy whose three volumes (183^43) end 
Thomas at the Second Punic War, is valuable chie^ as a 
(iras-^a). exposition of Niebuhr’s views. Its English 

is clear and masculine throughout Arnold also pub¬ 
lished some Introductory Lectures on Modem History (1842}, 
which display more independence of thought. He was also 
the author of ^ several sermons which exercised great in¬ 
fluence upon his generation. The most formidable opponent 
of Niebuhr was Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
S^rB G. c. equally remarkable as statesman and scholar, edu- 
(18^1863). cated at Eton and Christ Church, and an office¬ 
holder in more than one cabinet. His Enquiry into 
the Credibility of the Early Roman History appeared in 1855. 
His great objection to Niebuhr was that “ instead of employing 
those tests of credibility which are consistently applied to 
ffiodern history, he attempts to guide his judgment by the 
indications of internal evidence, and assumes that the truth 
can be discovered by an occult faculty of historical divination.” 
Sir George Lewis was editor of the Edinburgh from 1852 to 
1855, and wrote several political and general treatises, the best 
known of which is his essay On the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion (1849). 

§ 2. The elder of the two historians who w»’e the first to 


make modern history their own was Henry Hallam, whose 
. critical judgment was superior to his nace style. 
jkittotyt bom at Windsor, where his father, the Dean 

Hkmrv of Bristol, had a canonry; was educated at Eton 
Christ Church; and practised at the bar for a 
fqw years. Having an ample income, which was 
augmented by his appointment to a Commissionership of Stamps, 
he withdrew from his profession and devoted himself wholly to 
literature. . He was one of the early contributors to The Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewf where his criticism (1808) of Scott^s edition of 
Dryden was marked by that power of discrimination and im¬ 
partial judraent characteristic of aH his subsequent writings. 
As one of the Edinburgh Reviewers, he was pillwed by Byron ■ 
as classic Hallam, much. renowned fat Greek.” He was, 
indeed, an excellent dassical scholar, who added to his know- 
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ledge of antiqui^ Xuix accurate and profound acquaintance with 
the language, literature, and history of modem Eurc^. The 
first rewt of his long studies ai^ared in his of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages (1818)^ a vezy accurate and 
philosophical study, in a series of dissertations, of the medieval 
institutions of each European country. This was followed by 
The Constitutional History of England from the Accession of 
Henry VII to the Death of George //(1827); and, from i837>>ii 
to 1839^ appeared a third great production, Ae Introduction to 
the Idteratiere of Europe during the Fifteenth^ Sixteenth^ and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Hallam^ later years were saddened by 
the loss of his two sons, the elder of whom was the subject of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. The historian died in his eighty- 
second year. 

No one was more qualified to speak of Hallam’s literary 
merits than Macaulay. “ Mr. Hallam,” he said in his review 
of the Constitutional History f “ is, on the whole, far 
better qualified than any other writer of our time for 
the office which he has undertaken. He has great 
industry and great acuteness. His knowledge is 
extensive, various, and profound. His mind is equally distin¬ 
guished by the amplitude of its grasp and by the delicacy of its 
tact. His speculations have none of that vagueness which is 
the common fault of political philosophy. On the contrary, 
they are strikingly practical, and teach us not only the general 
rule, but the mode of applying it to solve particular cases. In 
this respect they often remind us of the Discourses of Machia- 
velli. The manner of the book is, on the whole, not unworthy 
of the matter. The language, even when most faulty, is weighty 
and massive, and indicates strong sense in every line. It often 
rises to an eloquence, not florid or impassioned, but high, grave, 
and sober : such as would become a State paper, or a judgment 
delivered by a great magistrate, a Somers or a D’Aguesseau. 
In this respect the character of Mr. Hallam’s mind corresponds 
strikingly with that of his style. His work is eminently judicial 
The whole spirit is that of the Bench, not of the Bar. He sums 
up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating nothing, 
while the advocates on both sides are alternately biting their 
lips to hear their conflicting statements and sophisms exposed. 
On a general survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Con¬ 
stitutional History the most impartial book ever written.” 

$ 3. This was the opinion 01 an historian by no means im- 
putial. Thomas Babington Macaulay, born at Rothley 
Temple in Leicestershire, 'was the son of Zachary 
Macaulay, an ardent jfiiflanthropist and one of the _ 
eariiest opponents of the slave tirade. Educated at 
home and at Trinity College, Canduidge, where he 
obtained a fellowdiip, and- called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
he stMidenly achieved a literary reputation by an aitkle on 
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Milton in The Edinhurjgh Revuw (1825). This was the first of 
the long series of brilliant literaiy and historical essays which 
he contributed to the same periodical. He entered Parliament 
in 1830 as member for Caine and almost immediately was ac¬ 
knowledged to be one of the first orators in the House. After 
the Reform BiU he sat for Leeds ; but in 1834 was sent out to 
India as a member of the Council in Calcutta and as President 
of the Law Commission. Returning home in 1838, he was elected 
member for Edinburgh in 1839, became Secretary for War in 
the same year, and Paymaster of the Forces in 1846. The re¬ 
ligious prejudices of his,constituents lost him his seat in 1847, 
and from that time forward he gave up politics for literature. 
He was returned for Edinburgh once more in 1852, but took 
very little part in the debates of the House. In 1857 he was 
created Lord Macaulay of Rothley, and died at the close of 
1859. 

Macaulay’s first published book was actually the Lays of 
Ancient Rome (1842), a volume of stirring verse which, although 
„ ^ , distinguished from the highest poetry by many ob- 

Ancunt vious differences, well deserved its popularity and 
Rome ” has Commended itself to all but the most fastidious 

(1843). critics. Its characteristics are those which appear 

in his work again and again—a vigour and directness of speech 
without circumlocution or artificial selection of phrase, a singular 
purity in the use of ordinary English, and a clear visual im¬ 
pression of its subject which goes mr to make up for its absence 
of the higher poetic qualities. The book was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, but Macaulay’s real genius was first seen in the Essays 
••Esta s" reprinted from the Edinburgh. They are 

philosophical and historical disquisitions embracing 
s^e Mid a vast ran|;e of subjects ; but the larger number and 
the more important relate to English history. No 
single book, perhaps, has had a greater influence on the mind 
of Englishmen of the present day. Macaulay’s judgments and 
estimates of character arc familiar to every person of any edu¬ 
cation. The reason of this is the clearness and picturesqueness 
of his style. Eve^ sentence, convey^ in sound, matter-of-fact 
English, carries its own meaning without hesitation, and has 
the double merit of satisfying the scholar and the ordinary 
reader at one and the same time; while, with its meaning, it 
conveys a vivid sense of reality, a picture of its own. This 
remarkable style is the perfection of what m^ be called the 
Edin^rgh manner : its parent is to be found in Jefirey’s essays : 
it is the brilliant younger brother of Brougham’s periodical 
work. It labours, as is natural, under certain mannerisms 
and a passion for antithesis which often carries Macaulay for 
beyond his mark and even into rash assertions. Nor is its 
matter exactly judicial: Macaulay wrote as a Whig for a Whig 
review, and indu^^ed in the delights of partisanship : sometimes, 
as in the famous essay on Dr. Johnson, he made an amogant 
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attack on a book for whose author or editor he felt personal 
dislike. But for all this, his brilliant manner, his encyclopaedic 
information, the general soundness of his judgment outside party 
questions, and his ability to reconstruct the people and features 
of a past age for his refers, make his Essays the classic book 
of English criticism. 

The History of England from the Accession ^of fanies //, 
which began to appear in 1849, left incomplete at his 
death, received the addition of a ^sthumous volume 
in 1801^ is only less famous than tiie Essays. Its y 

object, inconsistent with the critical spirit of history, 
was the glorification of William III and the Whig (184^1)^ 
triumph of 1688. Its second defect lay in that very 
clearness of vision which makes Macaulay so fasci¬ 
nating a writer. He saw merely the outside of things and had 
no {perception of the eternal truths which lie below the surface 
of history; he had a phenomenal sense of the picturesque and 
of the general proportion of events ; his diagnosis of character 
and policy was sound and forcible so far as it applied to a 
particular man and a particular time, but it was entirely wanting 
in that insight which makes Carlyle’s less finished pictures so 
full of suggestion to every student. Yet, these defects—its 
partisanship and its merely pictorial character—apart, Macau¬ 
lay’s Histoty is the most brilliant work of its kind in English. 
He gave his authorities real life, infusing a living picturesque¬ 
ness into their firequent dryness; he knew each scene which 
he brought into his work; his generals and statesmen live in 
his pages as they live in their {portraits by Lely or Kneller. As 
a vivid picture of a great historical period, written with a 
s{dendid command of languai^e, teeming with life and interest 
on every page, the book is without a rival, and is Macaulay’s 
abiding claim to immortality. 

§ 4. The most remarkable historian of the nineteenth century, 
after Macaulay and Carlyle (who was philosopher and teacher 
rather than historian), was the versatile JAMFS 
Anthony Froude. His father was Archdeacon of 
Totnes, and his brother, Richard Hurrell Froude, ^ 
was one of the early apostles of the Tractarian movement. 
Froude himself was at Westminster and Oriel College, Oxford, 
and afterwards obtained a fellowship at Exeter. In the thick 
of the Oxford movement he took Holy Orders, but was one of 
those who, terrified by Newman’s secession from the Anglican 
Church, abandoned his faith and became a philosophical sceptic. 
His publication of The Nemesis ef Faith (1847) was the beginning 
of a very im]^easant epoch in his life; he resigned his fellow¬ 
ship and, after some hesitation as ^to another appointment^ 
began to write for the magazines. The opening volumes of his 
History of England from the Fall ef Wotsey to the defeat ef the 
Armada were pubfished In 1856. the year after Macaulay^ 
thud and fourth volumes. The wnole book was completed in 
Bva. LIT. 3 A 
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1869. Si(fe by side with this immense work there came into the 
world various volumes of collected essays, several of extra¬ 
ordinary brilliance, and many illustrative of the Historyy under 
the general title of Short Studies oh Great Subjects. Not 
content with his great work, he published, between 1871 and 
1874, his English in Ireland. The great scheme of which he 
has left us ^gmentary results was a history of the times of 
Charles V and Philip 11 . This, however, he did not live to 
carry out; while, from 1874 until his ap^intment as Regius 
Professor of Modem History at Oxford in 1892, his attention 
was diverted from his ^ain purpose by colonial travel and by his 
work (1881-4) on Carlyle’s Reminiscences and biography. The 
scandal aroused by his alleged maltreatment of his dead friend 
and master’s memory was a nine days’ wonder; partly justifi¬ 
able as It was, public opinion was very unfair to him. In 1889 
he wrote an historical romance, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
His final volumes, in the shape of new historical essays, a fresh 
examination of The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon^ from the 
point of view of the Spanish Aml^ssador at Henry VII I’s 
Court, and three fascinating volumes of Oxford lectures, were in 
no sense inferiot to his earliest work. He died at Salcombe in 
Devonshire. 

Froude was, like Macaulay, a fierce partisan. He is likely 
to be remembered, too, for the greatest defect in his work, on 
which he insisted to the exclusion of its merits—his 
indefensible apology for Henry VIII, and, closely 
^ allied with it, his ferocious attack on Mary Queen of 
Scots. No historian has treated his subject with the 
same partiality and favouritism, or so wilfully has attempted 
to make and unmake established reputations among the dead. 
Naturally, Froude made more enemies than friends among 
the living. From The Nemesis of Faith to OceanUy and even 
later, he was at war, not with individuals, but with regiments of 
competent critics. As he belaboured Queen Mary, so was he 
^laboured; his advocacy of Henry VIII found him no advocate. 
In addition to this, he supported his arguments by a lamentable 
inaccuracy. No man was more sincere in his statements ; no 
man, on the other hand, was less capable of putting them 
correctly. His evidence on the Spanish archives and the 
Casket letters is simply not to be trusted. 

Yet Froude was a great, a very great, historian. He did by 
Elizabethan history what Macaulay had done by the history of 
the Revolution. And he had, with all his inaccuracy 
Qf detail, a firm grasp of the meaning of history. 
“ History,” he himself wrote, “ is the account of the 
actfona^of men. . . , The actions without the motives are no¬ 
thing, for they may be interpreted in many ways, and can only 
be understood in their causes.” Macaulay wrote with an eye to 
effect, which regarded actions for more man motive ; Froude, 
under the infoience of Carlyle, leatned to see the importance of 
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motive in human affairs. His History, his essays and lectures, 
are all serious studies of the human spirit, going beneath the 
surface and searching for the motive cause of things. His con* 
elusions are frequently insufficient, never impartial: ^t he 
gives the best possible statement of his side of the case, in the 
firm belief that he is right. Joined to this sincerity, with its 
argumentative and dogmatic mults, is a vivid picturesqueness, 
not far, if at all, inferior to Macaulay’s. FrSude had less 
aptitude for combining common words in unforgettable phrases, 
but he had none the less that lively interest in every past scene 
and personage which must underlie an interest in human life. 
His style, often rising to heights of real nobility, is disfigured 
by few mannerisms : if it is less brilliant than Macaulay’s, it has 
far more variety. It is always strong and forcible, occasion¬ 
ally reminding the reader, although only distantly, of Carlyle : 
sometimes, in the earlier books, it is really eloquent. In his 
later days Froude's manffer became more abrupt, and the short, 
jerky sentences cf the admirable Life of Erasmus or the Lectures 
on the Council of Trent are a little monotonous and often awk¬ 
ward. In no sense was Froude a master of style: he used 
English rather as a strong and useful weapon of offence and 
defence, and, in his hard-won battles, employed it with not a 
little glory to himself. 

§ $. One of Froude’s chief opponents and his predecessor in 
the chair of History at Oxford was Edward Augustus Free¬ 
man, fellow of Trinity. He was born at Writchley 
Abbey in Staffordshire, went to no public school, and A* 
was fortunate enough to obtain his fellowship with (,823-1^). 
only a second class. On his marriage in 1847 
he resigned his fellowship, and, being provided already with a 
sufficient income, found a congenial occupation in architectural 
and historical research and study. Architecture was the subject 
which first engrossed his attention, and he wrote a History of 
Architecture^ published in 1849. His corresponding interest in 
archaeology 1<^ him insensibly into the wider field of history. 
In 1856 he brought out a small volume of lectures on the 
History and Conquests of the Saracens^ which shows that the 
leading characteristics of his thought and manner already were 
fix^. Of his pet doctrines, which were many, the public by 
this time had learned much in the columns of The Saturday 
Review. These were given a more lasting form in his History 
of Federal Governme^ (1863), which never went beytmd the 
first volume. The affairs of the next few years in America and 
Germany were unkind to some of his views, and he postponed 
proceeding with his work till their issue became clearer. He 
never resumed the task—the only high desi]^ which * 
he laid aside c/i his own firee will. Few mil regret 
the consequent loss, for he turned from this scheme 
to a History of the Norman Conquest for which, ‘*®*^/* 
during nearly twenty years, Mr bad been collecting materi^. 

3 A 2 
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He now pursued the composition with such diligence that 
the first volume was published in 1867. Being a rapid writer 
anJ having the full ^uipment for the treatment of his great 
theme, he was able to send forth the second in 1868, the third 
in 1869, and the fourth, which winds up the story of the 
Conquest, in 1871. The portly fifth volume, on the effects of 
the Conquest, ^involved heavier and more tedious labour, and 
did not ap[ car tiU 1876. Thus Freeman’s great history of the 
most important event in English history overlapped Froude, as 
Froude’s work overlapped Macaulay’s. 

This great work was no means his only production during 
the years of its composition. More than half a dozen other 
volumes of varying size and importance, historical 
f w, or founded on history, came out while the greatest 
' was in progress. Of these, the Old English History 
for Children (1869), The Growth of the English Constitutiony 
Comparative Politics (1873), and four volumes of Historical 
Essays still have a high general value. Freeman’s warmth of 
conviction and hatred of Turkish rule drove him into vehement 
protest against Lord Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern 

a uestion, which he continued to denounce unsparingly until 
le storm had passed. His chief expression of opinion on this 
subject is contained in The Ottoman Power in Ettrope (1877). 
In 1881 appeared the third of his great contributions to history. 
The Historical Geography of Eurofey in two volumes ; and in 
1882 he supplemented his Norman Conquest with two further 
volumes on The Reim of William Rufus —a signal instance, 
not only of his remarkable minuteness of knowledge, but of the 
unbridled dominion which his sins of diffuseness and iteration 




had gained over him. The year after, he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Modem History at Oxford, and his later books 
were made up chiefly of his professorial lectures. Of these The 
Methods of Historical Study and The Chief Periods of Euro¬ 
pean Historyy both belonging to 1886, arc fair samples. 

But the laigest of his schemes was yet to be undertaJcen. So 
great was his energy and faith in his own powers that in his 
last years he set to work on a History of Sicilyy designed on a 
scale which a dozen thick volumes scarcely would have satisfied. 
In 1891 he published the first two volumes, and sorai announced 
a third. But this was destined to appear posthumously. An 
insatiable student of historic grotmds and sites, he had been, 
especially of late years, a great traveller on the Continent, and* 
while ia quest of new materiali he fell a victim to sinaU-pox at 
Alicoaie. > 


It was Freeman’s misfortune to be a mere historian; from 
this limitation and from his strange vehemence of nature ^rang 
his worst defects. History was an overmastering 
p^sion with him ; it possessed him, narrowing bis 
vision by its very breadth, and Uindiog his sense of 
ffther things by its very light, ’’history,” be said, ** is only past 
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politics.” He would b^e been, perhaps, a better historian had 
he been less of a politician, or had he known history less well and 
general literature better. His manner of writing is eminently 
plain, direct, and clear, but it is stiff and monotonous: the 
subject has no power over it. But for solid and certain Imow- 
ledge gained we are deeply in his debt; while it never should 
be forgotten that it was he who first showed a hill recognition 
of the connection between history, architecture, dnd geography. 

8 6. The historical work of John Richard Gklen has a 
pathetic interest springing from its brilliant promise and its 
early interruption by iUness and death. Green, the 
third of the great Oxford historians, was a prc^uct “ 

of Oxford in every sense. He was born there, * ' 

received nearly his whole education there—first as a boy at 
Magdalen School, then as an undergraduate at Jesus College— 
and from Oxford came the influences that turned him to the 


study of history. But his abilities remained without recognition 
at school or college; he m^s friendless and lonely ; and in 1^9 
graduated nithout distinction. Taking Holy Orders in i8do, 
he worked hard and with much success in London, and from 
1866 to 1869 was incumbent of St. Philip’s, Stepney. In this 
last year declining health and disquieting thoughts led him to 
^ve up clerical work and to restrict himself to his duties as 
librarian at Lambeth. In London his remarkable talent for 


history could not remain long without discovery; he became 
the esteemed friend of the foremost historical scholars, and was 
contemplating more than one extended scheme of historical 
work, when an alarming illness and the apparent approach -of 
death compelled him to limit his ambition to the production of 
a single volume. On this, the SAar/ History of the English 
Peo^e (1874), he expended his entire energy and care for nearly 
five years, amid circumstances of heavy depression and diffi¬ 
culties that only the strong conviction of a strong heart could 
have overcome. He wrote large portions of it over and over 
again, revising, cancelling, correcting, seldom satisfying himself, 
and <^en despairing of even a moderate measure of success. 
That the book was, however, a success, does not need to be 
told. It is the standard example of the application of imagina¬ 
tive writing to historical fact; and, however fair a mark for 
criticism it may be in several respects, it is obviously a creation 
of fine genius. It was expanded, between 1877 and i88c^ into 
four vommes as a Hist^ of the English Pet^le^ Grran 
married in 1877, and his life was prolonged sufficiently to give 
him time for the composition of two other historical volumes of 
singular value, The Meiking of Engtand {1883) and the pos- 
thuunous Comguest of England (1883). These are detailed 
accounts xd the cation and early growth of the English 
nation, ffie first ending with the triamph of Egbert, the second 
that of William me Conqueror. Green died at MeiMone, 
and is buried in the English tiemetety there. 
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§ 7. The histor^r of English ^ilosophy during the nineteenth 
century begins with Jeremy Bentham, who was more than 
fifty years old in 1801. He was the son of a London 
Jbrmv ‘ attorney, was at Westminster and Queen’s College, 
Bentham Oxford, and was called to the bar. He did not 
(1748-183*). pm.sue his profession, however, but for half a century 
was the centre of a small but influential circle of philosophical 
writers, an I wiis the founder of what is called the utilitarian 
school. In one of his earliest works, he laid down the principle 
that ’’utility is the measure and test of all virtue,” and the 
fundamental principle '>f his philosophy was that happiness is 
the end and test of all morality. His fame, however, chiefly 
rests upon his writings on jurisprudence ; and almost all the 
improvements in English law that have been carried into effect 
since his time may be traced, cither directly or indirectly, to his 
exertions. His chief books were, a Fragment on Government 
(1776), an Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legis¬ 
lation (1789), A Book of Fallacies (1824), and The Rationale 
of Punishments and Rewards (182$). As a politician he held 
strong Whig doctrines; while the French Encyclopaedists had 
the chief influence upon his intellectual position. 

The head of an important philosophical school was SlR 
William Hamilton, the son of a Glasgow professor. He was 
. at Balliol College, Oxford, and was called to the 

w?LtiAM Scots bar in 1813. In 1821 he was elected Professor 
Hamilion of Civil Histoiy at Edinburgh, and in 1836 ob- 
(1788-1856). tained the chair of Logic and Metaphysics, which 
he occupied till his death. His chief works were essays in The 
Edinburgh Review^ collected as Discussions on Philosophy^ etc, 
(1852), and an edition of Reid (1836-46), with dissertations, 
which was completed by M.Tnsel. His lectures were published 
after his death, under the joint editorship of Dean Manscl and 
Professor Veitch. Sir William Hamilton founded his system 
on consciousness, following Reid more than any other master, 
and guiding his speculations by Aristotle and Kant. This is 
not the place fbt a discussion of his philosophical views ; it need 
only be said that he has done much, perhaps more than any 
otter English writer, to raise the standard of philosophical 
study in this country. 

But Sir William Hamilton’s work was surpassed by that of 
his disciple, Henry Longueville Mansel. Manscl was the 
Hknsv Line. * Northamptonshire clergyman and was edu- 

"iSLiiiM* cated at Merchant Taylors’ Swool and St. John’s 
t CoU^, Oxford# He graduated with a double 
(‘^*'***^■ 1 * first m classics in 1843. His edition of Aldrich 
(18^), and his Prolegomena Lo^a (1851), gave him a place 
among the foremost mental philosophers of his day. In 1858 
he delivered his famous eotirse of,>Bampton lectures on The 
Lfmits of Religious Thought^ and stated the principles of revela¬ 
tion in such terms that he was nftat^ed* by Frederick Maurice 
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In a somewhat vehement seply entitled fVAat is Hsvslafton f 
Mansel was made Waynflete Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
1859, became Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon of Christ Church in 1866, and succeeded Milman as Dean 
of St. Paul’s in 1869. He was the leader of Oxford Conservatism 
during his residence, and brought a singularly caustic wit to his 
conflicts with the opposite party. A treatise on Metaphysics 
(i860), originally contributed to the Encyclopadih Britannicay a 
brief account of The Philosophy of Kant (1856), and his Philo~ 
sophy ff the Conditioned (i8to), substantially exhaust the record 
of his remaining work. Although a vindicator of Hamilton 
against Mill, and a follower in many respects of Kant, Mansel 
occasionally criticises and dissents from both his masters. * A 
thinker of great force and definiteness, with a tinge of meta¬ 
physical subtlety, his style is an improvement upon Hamilton’s : 
It IS more academic and carefully considered, and what was 
said of Hamilton by his admirers may be said more truly of 
Mansel, that he fills others with the “desire and despair of 
writing like a philosopher.'* 

§ 8 . Richard Wh atelv, the son of Dr. Whately of Nonsuch 
Park, Surrey, was bom in London and educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford. Having taken Holy Orders, he 
became Rector of Halesworth in 1822, Principal of Archbishop 
St. Alban Hall in 1825, Drummond Professor of Poll- 
tical Economy in 1829, and Archbishop of Dublin in 
1831. His first publication was the anonymous Histone Douhts 
relative to NaPoleon Buonaparte (1819); in 1822 he delivered 
his Bampton lectures on Party Feeling in Religion^ and, in 
1826 and 1828, he published his Logic and Rhetoric^ which had 
been written for the EncycloptBdia Metropolitana. Among his 
later works were his essays on New Testament Difficulties 
(1828) and Romanism (1830). His lectures on Political 
Economy appeared in 1831, and later on he published 
other works on social and economical questions. He had 
a mind of great logical power, with little imagination or 
flincy, but a talent for keen and unsparing satire. His ar^- 
ments, clear and unanswerable, produce immediate conviction 
in his readers. What he $aid of himself, that he was person¬ 
ally of no influence among men, has been disproved by 
the practical mark which he left upon Irish education, to 
mention only one instance; be was able so conclusively to 
exhibit his processes of reasoning and arguments that he 
produced a great impression on the circles which they affected. 
His views of questions were often shallow, but always practical ; 
his style is mminous, ea^^ and well adorned with every-day 
illustrations. A moralist of a much higher tone than Paleyi-Hihis 
was due to the j^eral spirit of the ume—he is the best repre¬ 
sentative of Pmey in tho^mresent age. He was, as Paley was, 
clear rather than profoiu^ and vigorous rather than subtle; 
with little speculation he thiilled mura practicid sense. ' • > 
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William Whewell, seven years younger than Whately, was 
the son of a carpenter at Lancaster. Coming from the North 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, he was in succession 
Wti LIAM fellow, tutor, and master of his college, He wrote 
copiously and on aU manner of subjects, and his 
practically universal knowledge was renowned, not 
only at Cambridge, but all over England. ‘‘ Science,’’ it was 
said, “was hi?forte, and omniscience bis foible.” This exces¬ 
sive learning, ‘•which had been pursued to the exclusion of 


Philosophy (1840). Earlier, in 1833, his Astronomy and General 
Physics considered with reference to Natural Philos(phyj written 
as a Bridgewater Treatise, had created some stir. His know¬ 
ledge, if unattractively expressed, was at any rate very profound, 
and, in his own day, he was not the least prominent among 
original thinkers. 

§ 9. Foremost among the antagonists of the Hamiltonian 
school was John Stuart Mill, the most fearless of thinkers 
John Anest type of indomitable intellect that the 

Stuart nineteenth century saw. His father, James Mill, 
Mill ^ Still known as the historian of India and the disciple 
(1806-1873. Bentham, fashioned him almost from his cradle 


to be the apostle of pure reason, the finished incarnation of the 
logical faculty, feeding his intellect with purely secular know¬ 
ledge, leaving the seeds of feeling utterly untended, and 
jealously guarding the unfolding mind against the intrusion 
of religious influence. At eight the boy was deep in Greek, 
had read great part of Xenophon, Herodotus, and even Plato, 
and was familiar with most of the current histories of England. 
At fourteen he was well acquainted with Greek, Latin, and 
English philosophical literature, and had made progress even 
in mathematics and experimental science. This preposterous 
education failed to make Mill a scholar^ but it forced, without 
enfeebling, his native faculty, and established industrious study 
as his habit and passion. A loi^ visit to France, the sharpen¬ 
ing experience of debating societies—he himsetf, at sixteen, 
founded one which he c^ed the “ Utilitarian ’’—and other 


forms of mental discipline, fixed the tendency which his nature 
had taken from education, and fostered in him the faith that it 
was his to be an effective worker in the cause of 

humani^. In 1823 he was adnutted to a clerkship in the 
India HMse, where his father held an important post, ^d, 
shosring there a special talent for the finest kind 01 adminis¬ 
trative work, he eventually became chief of his office, and 
so secured a substantial income. The bent of his ^nius. 
was directed by reading Dumont’s^roAif de Ujgislation, a 
French exposition of Bentham. Thi^ in his own words, 
^Pflied him with “a creeds a docttinei a philoM^y « . * a 


f • 
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reU^on,” whose propagaticm he marked out for himself as his 
great task ainong men. So swiftly did he fit himself for this 
office that while yet scarce a stripling he was the hope of the 
“ philosoifoic Radicals.” 

For a time he briskly trod the path which his fother and his 
friends had traced for him, and contributed to 7 'As WestminsUt 
Review papers that raised their hopes. But in a few years he 
instinctirefy recoiled from the groove in which they wanted to 
confine him ; a fretful discontent came over his spirit; and the 
Mimoires of Marmontel, which he happened to read about this 
time, awakened him to wider and higher aspirations. Poetry, 
especially Wordsworth’s, began to attract him; emotions, 
hitherto unsuspected, came to the surface; he ceased to fie 
a mere intellectual machine, and began to nourish himself 
with robust passion and generous sentiment. This change, 
augmented by a close friendship with Sterling and Carlyle, 
had its influence on his whofo life, but to the end his leading 
faculty was the intellectual, which the heat of social and other 
enthusiasms never put out of sight. 

By this time he had convinced himself that the scientific 
method was as obligatory in the examination of human conduct 
as in jfoysics. Its employment, he thought, led to 
conclusions in morals and politics as certain and as 
little dashed with error as those of Kepler and 
Newton. Acting on this belief, he took upon him- 
self the office of setting men in the way of thinking correctly on 
their most vital concerns, and made this his special aim in his 
four years’ editorship (1836-40) of The London and Westminster 
Review. His greatest effort towards this end, however, was 
his System of Logic (1843), on which he laboured long; and 
this, although his first, is recognised as his greatest work- 
a miracle of rigorous and stubborn reasoning. It set upon a 
strong foundation both its authoris fame and the principles of 
the philosophical school which his father had founded. This 
philosophy, known as the Philosophy of Experience, is the 
exact opposite of Hamilton’s intuitional system: for, as its 
expbunder declares, ** it derives all knowledge from ex^rience, 
and all moral and intellectual qualities from the direction given 
to the associations.” As an exhaustive text-book of this system. 
Mill’s Logic is not likely to be supplanted. With the same 
view he composed his second masterpiece, the Prinapies of 
PoliHeal Economy (1848), which was distinguished b> the same 
courage, clearness, and originality as the work on Logic, It 
was at once widely rea^ and its influence has proved itself as 
extensive as its popularity. It still holds the first rank in the 
literature oi economics : in Cwnes’ opinion^ " all that renders 
political economy a complete and well 4 »ganwed body of know- 
ledge has been me work of MUL” 

Mill’s htter writings difttHw rather than added to his ftune. 
They are soine«hat mtmeroiv 1 tor, in 1858, when the Compeoy 
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ceased to govern India, he received an excellent pension, and 
had leisure to work exclusively at his self-'appointed Action. 
His little volume Ofi Liberty (io59\ ^ fervent and stimulating 

appeal for the largest possible measure of emancipation from 
restraint in the dealing of civilised men with each other. In 
i860 he published another book, on Representative Government, 
In Utilltarietnism (1861), he defends his cherished beliefs 
against the manifold attacks made upon them from various 
sides. His Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy (1865) was an attempt to carry the Hamiltonian position 
by storm, and by the :1c of a iiery and dexterous logic. His 
Subjection of Women (1869) is a compirehensive arraignment of 
the existing position of woman in society, and a plea for her 
elevation to an equality with man. 

His election as Liberal member for Westminster in 1865, un¬ 
solicited on his part, drew him into public affairs. For three 
. years he was a man of mark in Parliament, an obser> 
Later itfe, ^ intensely interested debater, zealous for many 

things, and especially for the success of unfamiliar or distasteful 
schemes of reform, and for corrective checks on the coming de¬ 
mocracy. Rejected, however, in 1868, he retired to his souuiem 
home near Avignon, and lived there and at Blackheath till his 
death in 1873. A comparatively brief but most valuable Auto¬ 
biography ^ and three essays, on Nature^ Utility of Religion^ and 
Theism—Tiotko of them very enlightening on their several sub¬ 
jects—^were published after his death. These, with some volumes 
of scattered papers recovered from reviews and collected under 
the title of Dissertations and Discussions (1859-76), complete 
the sum of Mill’s contributions to our literature. His place in 
the history of the human mind is tolerably definite. He was 
the unshrinking and luftainous exponent of a philosophy that 
subjects the mind of man to the processes used in investigating 
external nature: he classes the manifestations of the human 
spirit with the phenomena of the material world, while he 
pofesscs to draw firom these principles rules of conduct that 
lead to the moral and social amelioration of the race. He is 
the accredited prophet of those utilitarian doctrines which his 
father, in his Analysis of the Mind, put into systematic shape. 

§ la The whole curreut of English and European thought 
in the nineteenth century has been changed by the scientific 
c ASUS work of Charles Robert Darwin, not merely a 

Kobbxt scientist but a man of letters. He was bom at 

Dabww Shrewsbury, and was the grandson of two notable 
men, Erasmus Darwin of Lichfield, and Josiah 
Wedgwood eff Etruria. His frither was a doctor, apd sent him 
to Iraitrburgh Universi^ to study medicine. However, he 
showed mi unconquerable aversion for some of its necessary 
studies; ancL in 1827, he was transferred to Christ^ Cdl^, 
Cambridge, irith a view to his taking Holy Orders 1*1118 
purpose nided from his mind y hr turned to scientific enquiries 
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and brought himself tindt^ the notice of Henslow, then Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany. Immediately after taking his degree, he was 
^pointed, by Henslow’s recommendation, naturalist in the 
Beaglef which had been sent on a surveying vm.ige round the 
world. This voyage lasted nearly five years, from December 
1831 to October 1836; and Darwin’s work upon it was the 
making of his genius and the foundation of his fruitful specula¬ 
tions in the future. His Voyage of a Nahtralist round the 
Worlds first published separately in 1845, had, moreover, more 
than a purely scientific interest. In 1839 he married his cousin, 
Miss Wedg^'ood, and in 1842 settled to his life’s work of 
secluded research at Down in Kent—a work which he was to 
pursue “without haste or rest” for forty years. He was ju*st 
fifty when its first astonishing result, the book en¬ 
titled Oh the Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection (185^), was placed before the public. Its ^ 
general reception, the repugnance and panic which it raised 
in certain quarters, the fierce resistance that was offered it at 
first, the reluctant submission and eventual reconciliation of its 
opponents to its positions, the long doubtful attitude of portions 
of the scientific world itself, and the book's ultimate triumph, 
are now among the tritest commonplaces of history. One or 
two other publications, chiefly designed to strengthen the 
central position of the Origin of Species^ followed. In 1871 
his second great work, The Descent of Man^ appeared, in which 
he maintained the theory that our ancestor was “a hairy 
quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits.” This, which has not been, and perhaps 
never can be proved to demonstration, has been accepted as a 
working hypothesis by most biologists. The sensation and 
antagonism it provoked were mild when compared with the 
storm of twelve years before, but it profoundly and permanently 
impressed the thoughts of thinking men on the most vital 
questions ; and the great doctrine of evolution, so familiar to 
everyone and so demonstrable in every department of life, thus 
became current. Henceforth he gave his chief attention to the 
habits of plants, which already had been noticed by him in 
more than one publication; and on this subject he published 
several books. But his latest and, perhaps, his third most 
interesting book was his famous monograph (1881) on the value 
of earthworms in the earthly economy. On April 19, 1882, he 
died at Down, and, a week later, was buried in M’estminster 
Abbey with every mark of a nation’s reverence. 

The theory of evolution has had upon its side the convincing 
advantage of literary skill in more cases than that of Darwin. 
It has its philosopher in Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose work, iflittle 
known to the general public, has had a wonderful influence upon 
general habits of thought, and, as a systematic body of philo¬ 
sophy, is inferior to nothing since the day of Bacon. Its most 
brilliant litciary champion Iras the distinguished biolcgist. 
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Thomas Henry Huxley, who added to his scientific know* 
ledge the advantage of a keen and lucid style. Hujdey was 
born at Ealing and entered the naw as a doctCH*. 
Hint‘a P^j^tation, and, for most of his 

Ufos-i^s)* ^ Professor in London and took a 

great interest in the work of the Royal Society. 
His literary work consists chiefly of essa}'s and addresses on 
scientific ^nd'philosophical subjects, and his best ediibition of 
his powers of writing was the small L^e of Hume (1879) which 
he contributed to Macmillan's ** English Men of Letters ” series. 
His services to scien f, conspicuous as they were, had in his 
lifetime a reputation somewhat subordinate to his militant 
agnosticism, which led him into expressions of opinion not 
always too mild or carefully considered. His collected works, 
however, contain evidence enough to prove that he possessed 
one of the most acute intellects of his cent^, the keenest of 
wits, and an amazing gift of successful versatility. 

§ II. In political philosophy, a method nearly akin to Darwin’s 
was applira, with hardly less acuteness and success, to the 
elucidation of early law and custom and their mean- 
SiR Ubnkv ing for the present day. This task was performed 
(itaa^isss). W tke discerning and constructive intellect of Sir 
Henry James Sumner Maine, who was also 
remarkable for his efficiency in public business. His career 
was a proof of this double genius. All through life he held 
simultaneously and in unbroken succession a number of 
academic and state appointments. He was the son of a 
Scottish physician and was educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. When only twenty-five he 
became Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridro, and, 
when thirty, Reader in jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. 
The result of his legal labours was his first book. Ancient Law 
(1861), which is perhaps the most important work in English 
on its subject. Seldom has such a theme been handlra in 
so masterly a fashion, or so fascinating a book come from 
materials so unjpromising. By a strict adherence to the com¬ 
parative and historic methods, as distinguished from the it 
priori reasonings or elaborate guesses of preceding times, it 
shed a stream m unexpected light on the connection of ancient 
law ** with the early history of society and its relation to modern 
ideas.” Thh very completeness of its success has dimmed the 
fame of Hs author; for its positions, once so orimn^ are now 
so frun^Utf as to seem nothing extraordinary. Maine sprang 
at onoo into celebrity. In 1062 he went to India as Iwu 
mMnber of the Council, apd there found the materials for his 
second notable book, tte professorial lectures on VUhge Cmur 
munUus As the East and West (1871), in which he demon¬ 
strated the evolution of much that is characteristic in later 
social organisation to a primitive institution not yet extinct. 
The central principle of this book has been vigaroasly die- 
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putedj but there is no doubt as to its exceptional interest to 
the historical and general student. In the same year he was 
knighted and apTOinted to a seat in the Indian Council at 
home; while at Oxford, in 1869, the Corpus Professorship of 
Jurisprudence was founded practically for him. His second 
course of professorial lectures was published in 1875 as TAe 
Early History of Institutions ; but he gave up his chair in 
1878, the year mter his election as Master of*Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. He retained his public office till his death. 
Dissertations on Early Law and Custom (1883), his last 
addition to the literature of his special subject, worthily up¬ 
held his reputation. Two years later he rendered his last, 
but not least valuable service to correct thought—a collet- 
tion of articles from the Quarterlyy to which he gave the name 
of Popular Covemment. Like ev^ other of his writings, this 
made a deep impression when published, and is full of profit¬ 
able matter for future generations. 

§ 12. The literary interest of nineteenth-century theology 
springs chiefly from the Oxford movement, that great revival 
in the Anglican Church which has been the source 
of her later activity. As the Evangelical revival had Tktdi^'. 
appealed to man as an individual soul, so the Oxford 
movement reminded him of his duties and privileges 
as the member of a corporate body. The beginning of the 
movement is generally reckoned from an Assize sermon 
preached at Oxford in 1833. Its subject was National Apos~ 
ia^y and the preacher was John Keble, then a Gloucester¬ 
shire curate. He was the son of the scholarly vicar of Coin 
St. Aldwin’s, and was bom at Fairford, a little town at the 
head-sprin« of the Thames, long famous for the magnificent 
windows of its parish church. From his father, an old-fashioned 
High Churchman, he learned his strong Churchmanship. His 
home, too, was his only school; but, under his father’s tuition, 
he made so much progress that, in his fifteenth year, he 
won a scholarship at Corpus. His career at Oxford was un¬ 
usually brilliant; he obtained a double first, and was elected to 
an Ond fellowship at nineteen. He stayed in Oxford for twelve 
years longer, and then, in 1823, went back as curate to his 
father’s parim. Henc^oith he was an unaspiring, unworldly 
country parson, who made his influence felt in the outer world 
by his poetry, his pupils, and an occasional sermon or tract, 
and watched all movements affecting the Church with an anxious 
eye, while he steadily became an object of unsought love and 
reverence. All the while he labourra on at his parish work 
with unmitigatoi devotion. The book that has almost sanctified 
his name, The Christian Krccr, published in 1827, and augmented 
by six jppems in the thud ^tion (1899}, represents a st^y 
cultivation of poetry during eight years; for some of the pieces 
had been seen as earty as 181^ Yet Keble himself mwht 
its publication petnature; bad it not been for the impoituiiiues 
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of his friends he would have gone on “ improving the series all 
his life,’* and left it " to come out, if judged useful,” after his 
death. Had he been allowed his own way ninety^five editioiM, 
the least of which consisted of 3000 copies, would have been 
lost to the world in his lifetime. In another year these had 
swollen to fourteen more ; nor does the work yet show any sign 
of declining popularity. 

It was 'Tewman who attributed the origin of the movement 
to the sermon of 1833. Keble was undoubtedly a powerful force, 
although no conspicuous figure, in the sequel, and wrote seven 
of the wonder-working Tracts for the Times.” In 1836, having 
again and again refused offers of preferment, he accepted the 
vicarage of Hursley, near Winchester ; and to do his part there 
faithfully was his chief ambition for the rest of his life. He had 
been elected, however, in 1831, to the chair of Poetry at Oxford, 
and held the office for ten years, taking great pains with his 
lectures, which, according to custom, were given in Latin. His 
second volume of verse, Lyra Innocentium, appeared in 1846 ; 
but, despite the beauty and charm of many of its poems, it was 
not nearly so popular as The Christian Year, Of his many 
subsequent publications, his edition of Hooker (1836) and Life of 
Bishop Wilson (1863) are perhaps the most generaJly valuable. 
The extraordina^ popuLirity of The Christian Year may fairly 
be attributed to its perfect fusion, in the exactest proportions, of 
the poetic with the religious temperament. In Keble there met 
together for the first time the eye and the sensibility of a poet, 
the cultivated judgment and classical taste of a trained scholar, 
the convinced faith of a Christian, and the devotional spirit of 
a loyal Anglican. Nature and time of birth made him a poet 
of the Wordsworthian type ; circumstances gave him ardent 
Churchmanship and a rehning and enriching culture. That 
the balance of poetry and Churchmanship was not so evenly 
maintained in tne Lyra Innocentium is doubtless the explana¬ 
tion of its comparative failure. 

The effectual leader of the Oxford Movement was Edward 
Bouverie Pusey. a member of a Wiltshire family, of French 
origpn, which did not assume an English name till 
childhood, Pusey entered Christ Church, after 
' his school days at Eton, in 1819, took, in^ 1822, a 

first-class in classics, and, in 1823, became feuow of Oriel. He 
then studied Tor a time in Germany, and by 1828 had acquired so 
much theological and Oriental learning, and had demonstrated 
his capacity so clearly, that the Crown appointed him Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, and so gave 
him tm ofiBcial connection with the Church which lasted till 
hja death. Kindly dispos^ to the Oxfind movement from the 
firs^ he was yet dow m join it ; but bis adhesion, once made, 
decided its fete. His high standing, solid reputation, and 
steadfast character brought to k an assurance of stability which 
its ardent youi^ promoters could not bring of tbemsehres, a 
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cbampioQ of its principles whose credit ensured them a hearing, 
and a *‘head and centre” for its disciples throughout the 
countrjr. By bis writings and sermons he fixed its belie &; he 
fought its battles, directed and cheered on its partisans, suffered 
for it, toiled for it, and stood to its origin^ principles with 
inflexible constancy throughout. No wonder, then, that its 
disciples came to be call^ by his name. But the grave and 
measured speech, the learning and reasoning tltat he put into 
his contributions to the Tracts fi)r the Times,” his several 
sermons on the Real Presence, Confession, and other doctrines, 
his work on Daniel, his commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
and his Eirenicon (1865), can secure these writings a place in 
theological literature only. ■ 

To none, however, of the prophets of this school does the 
mind that loves the things of the mind turn with warmer 
regard than to Richard William Church, (he 
greatest among the younger men of the movement, 

He was born at Lisbon of an Irish father and a ^815-1^). 
German mother, and passed his early boyhood 
cluefly in Italy. Coming home in 1823, he eventually graduated 
at Wadham College, Oxford, with a first-class in classics, and 
in 1838 was elected fellow of Oriel. At Oxford he was caught 
in the great movement, was brought into the closest relation 
with Newman, and clung steadfastly to its principles and his 
firiendship with Newman when both alike seemed lost. To 
the first organ of the movement, The British Critic^ he con¬ 
tributed a series of papers which he afterwards recast into 
his Saint Anselm (1870); and in the second. The Christian 
Remenibramer^ appeared his masterly essay on Dante^ pub¬ 
lished in 1850, and now reckoned among the choicest classics 
of English criticism. Another of his essays in the same 
periodical. The Early Ottomans (1854), is perhaps the best 
account in English of the rise and growth of the Turkish 
power. In 1853 he married and retired to the quiet living of 
Whatley, near Frome, where he had great leisure for study. 
There Im remained, declining to accept any preferment or 
dignity, till 1871, when he yielded to bis friends’ persuasions 
ax^ became dean of St. Paul’s. The industrious peace of 
Whatley now bore excellent, if not abundant fruit. In 1879 a 
monograph on Spenser^ in 1884 another on Bacon^ gave us the 
most able short studies which we possess of their several 
sulnects; successive volumes of sermons, collections of essays, 
and lectures, bestowed on the world the beat thoughts of a 
mind of rare justness, insight, elevation, and refinement. He 
left at fiis death, finished ana almost ready for the press, an 
account of The Os^ord M^emeni^ which worthily narrates that 
memorable chapter of Chufxih history fepm the point of view of 
a cleareyed friend and promoter. Hi^iost prominent sermons 
and lectures are those Wmch aim at expounding the relations of 
modem civiUsarion. to the ^mal truths of refigion, and those 
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which examine the influence of Christianity on nationti charac¬ 
ter. In tone, in temper, in large and liberal knowle^e, in 
their grasp of the grand verities of faith, and in their appropriate 
literary grraces, these perhaps are unsurpassed among their kind. 
They are the happiest union of orthodox theology with the 
highest literary culture. 

§ 13. But the most illustrious leader of the Oxford movment, 
and one of tSb very greatest masters of English prose in any 
century, was John Hbnry Newman, afterwards 
C4.RDIMA1 Cardinal He was bom in London ; his father was 
^ banker w*A>se house failed at the end of the great 
war; his mother was a lady of Huguenot extraction. 
The straitest Calvinism encompassed his childhood and so 
shaped his naturally plastic mind that from the first religion 
was to him the master concern of life. Although, as an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, Oxford, he won no distinction, he 
was yet able, in 1822, to gain the highest then open to him, a 
fellowship at Oriel. This in time brought him into close but 
not lasting association with Whately. From Keble he was kept 
apart for a year or two by mutual prejudice ; but, this once 
removed, spiritual affinities drew the two together in a union 
that sto^ the severest strain ever imposed on such a bond. 
Keble had much directly to do with the formation of Newman’s 
religious temper, but the indirect influence which he exerted 
through his devoted friend, Hurrell Froude, was even greater. 
During these years Newman was himself booming a power in 
Oxford, and, in 1828, when he became vicar of the University 
Church, he rose into a prominent position among the younger dons. 
It was through the sermons which, from that time, he preached 
in St. Mary’s on successive Sunday afternoons that his magic 
power impressed itself on the souls of his audience. Th^ bore 
away in their hearts words and thoughts which were a religious 
music—-subtle, sweet, mournful.” However, his first important 
publication, TAr Ariansof the Fourth Century had hardly 
any of the peculiar grace and charm which distinguished his 
preaching. Its historical accuracy also has been attacked; 
but its biographical and theological interest is still great. 

In September, 1833, the active work of the Oxford movement 
began with the first of the “Tracts for the Times.” Newman 
Newman author. He had just returned from a long 

journey on the Continent, In the course of which he 
0 je/«f 4 "iiad passed through a dangerous illness, and had 
tnavemtmt. |)]:ou^t back with him a firm persuasion that a 
tremendous task was laid upon him at home. An abiding fimit 
of his journey, and an indication of the serious purpose on which 
he was bent, is the matchless hymn* “Leadi lundly L^ht,” 
written in the MeiUtteanean. Although a less promimnit 
leader than others, he was fbr effiht yeafs, at least, the intd- 
lectual and spiritual centre of the.worik; and cf die ninety 
tracts which gave th^ movement its oartiesC name, the bulk, 
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and die^taost forcible,’* were his. It was his task to revivify 
Church doctrine, to convert neglect or listless assent into 
ardent belief, and therefore his g^ter works of this time of 
conflict are too exclusively theological and controversial to find 
a place in general literature. The Via Media (1837), published 
at first under a longer title, and the Lectures on JustincaHon by 
Faith (1838) may serve as examples. The literatuie of the pulpit 
was enticed incalculably by the seven volumes of ParocJ^l 
and Plain Sermons (1837-43^ embracing his Sunday afternoon 
addresses at St. Mary’s. From his contributions to The British 
Critic he collected some volumes of Essays^ Critical and His~ 
torical, which contain much of wide general interest. Not a little 
verse, too, of unique sweetness and tenderness, belongs to this 
period and bears full witness to his gift of poetry. Most of this, 
reprinted with pieces of similar character by other poets, formed 
the collection called Lyra Apostolica (1836). But in 1841 the 
fierce storm which he raised by his attitude in the famous 
Tract t^ether with one or two other incidents, awoke in 
him mi^vings and eventually a conviction that his position 
was false. In 1843 he resigned St. Mar)'’s and withdrew into 
seclusion at Littlemore. In October, 1845, he was received 
into communion with the Church of Rome. In 1848 he entered 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri at Birmingham, and passed the 
rest, all but a few years, of his life there. 

Whatever the consequences of this step may have been to 
the Church which he abandoned, literature lost nothing by the 
change. Not only do his later writings testify to a 
marked quickening of the literary sense, but they 
have, for the most partj a literary excellence quite 
apart from their theological or polemical value. The first book 
after his ^eat crisis, Loss and Gain (1848), reflected his own ex- 

E erience in a purely imaginative form. B^ween 1854 and 1858 
e was living in Dublin as rector of the lately founded Roman 
Catholic University. Certain discourses which he delivered in 
this capacity were published as The Idea of a University (1852), 
a wmrk remarkable for its depth and strength of thought and 
feeling, its generous wisdom, and its piety and eloquence. Four 
years later came a second characteristic work of fiction, Callista^ 
a Tale of the Third Century (1856), described by its author as 
"an attempt to imagine and express the feelings and mutual 
relations of Christians and heathens at the penod to which it 
behmgs.” This, to mai^ of Newman’s admirers, is, of all bis 
works, the truest and fulirat image of his mind and spirit; but 
it never attained the celebrity of some of the others. 

In 1864 Kingri^, whose Hypatia has overshadowed the 
merits of CalHi^ was thoughtless enough to write a magazine 
article in which he imputed to Newnin and the 
Rmmn clergy generally an halntaal attitude of »Apttegia'* 
equivocation. Fioof was at once demanded; a 0^) end 
controversy ensued in which Neuman had the ad- 
ENO. LIT. 3 B 
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vantage of his adversary and used it mercilessly; and Kingsley 
was stung into writing a pamphlet which was a virtual arraign¬ 
ment of Newman’s whole career. Newman’s answer was the 
world-famed Apologia pro Vita sua^ written rapidly in the early 
spring of 1864. The result of this work was a complete 
alteration of national feeling towards the author; distrust 
and suspicion gave way to esteem and even pride; a general 
interest was aroused which never flagged till his death. Tokens 
of this juster and happier disposition may be read in his elec¬ 
tion (1877) to an honoraiy fellowship at his first college, Trinity, 
and in the general satisfaction when Pope Leo XI11, in 1879, 
raised him to the Cardinalate. His other Roman works, like the 
Lectures on Anglican Difficulties (1850), were chiefly theolomcal 
and controversial. His later sermons show a somewhat florid 
exuberance of rhetoric which was absent even from the most 
lyric passages of his Oxford discourses. But The Dream 
of Gerontius (1868) and the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent (1870), widely different as they are, agree in standing 
out prominently from his other works of the time. While his 
one volume of verse, the Verses on Various Occasions (1868), 
bears witness in its later pieces to a decidedly less generous 
vein of poetry than that which runs through the early poems 
from the Lyra Apostolica^ The Dream of Gerontius demon¬ 
strates the contrary. Never has the imagination won a more 
signal victory. In alliance with a spiritual sense of rare inten¬ 
sity it has transferred in this poem certain conceptions of the 
theologian into a psychological picture of extraordinary beauty. 
The Grammar of Assent is an attempt to ascertain the 
elementary principles on which belief is given or withheld, 
and to justify the implicit faith that cannot sUways Justify itself. 
Cardinal Newman died .it Birmingham on August 11, 1890, 
followed to the grave by the love and reverence of well-nigh 
the whole nation. 

Our weightiest authorities in, criticism are singularly unani¬ 
mous in their opinion of Newman’s style. To mem it is the 
nearest to perfection of any that our speech can 
show. When at its best, a letter is barely conceiv- 
^ ‘ able. Its strength is in quietness and confidence ; 
its tone of perfect model ation and perfect conviction impresses 
our minds^and secures our respect; ease, delicacy, grace, 
measure, and finish, without an effort win a ready way to the 
reader's heart ; abundance without excess, artistic yet unaffected 
simfflicity, the telling word, the telling phrase, each seemingly 
spontaneous, seemingly unobtruded, the orderly arrangement, 
the perfect narmony of sentiment and expression, the chaste¬ 
ness d'diction that no tawdriness dare approach, above all, the 
subdued yet variously modulated musical note that is neyer 
absent—^these and omer virtues of style work together ta pve 
an un^alleled distinction and charm to everything of the higher 
kind that Newman wrote. 
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§ 14. Among the lay champions of the Anglican Church in 
the nineteenth centui^ the most remarkable was William 
Ewart Gladstone. His life belongs to politics 
rather than literature ; and it is sufficient to say 
here that he was bom in Liverpool, where his father, 

Sir John Gladstone, was a well-known merchant, 
that^ he was at Eton and Christ Church, OaRford, where his 
sentiments threw him heart and soul into sympathy with the 
Tory and High Church party, that he was returned to Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Newark in 1832, that, after a gradual 
change to the principles of Liberalism, he became the illustrious, 
versatile, and autocratic leader of the Liberal part^, and that, 
retiring from his position when far beyond the ordinary age of 

man, he died at Hawarden Castle on Ascension Day, 1898. 
His first book. The State in its Relations with the Church 
(1838), was the subject of a famous review in the Edinburgh by 
Macaulay. The interval between this and his next theological 
work, Ecce Homo (1868), is marked chiefly by his invaluable 
Studies on Homer and the Hotneric Age (1858). From 1868 
onwards he became an indefatigable pamphleteer and writer 
on general questions. In Juventus Mundi (1869) he returned 
to his classical studies ; but his opposition to the Public Wor¬ 
ship Regulation Act of 1874 drew him into a long controversy 
with Roman ecclesiastics, in which he took an uncompromisingly 
anti-papal position. His Homeric Synchronism (1876) inter¬ 
vened Mtween this and a second controversy, in which, dictated 
b^ his Christianity rather than by any political ambition, he 
violently attacked the Turkish policy in Bulgaria and Disraeli’s 
attitude to the Eastern Question. In 1879 published a col¬ 
lection under the title of Gleanings of Past Years. During the 
stormy and critical period of his life, from 1880 to 1890, he was 
silent; but, in 1890, he issued two new works, Landmarks of 
Homeric Study and The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 
The final years of his life were given up to an elaborate ^ition 
of Bishop Butler’s works. Gladstone is the type of the indus¬ 
trious scholar and student; he was a voracious reader, and his 
memory was singularly accurate. His style was scholarly and 
weighty, but, in its very purity, somewhat undistinguished; while 
the fatal lack of humour which was so apparent in all his actions, 
and placed him at such a disadvantage as compared with his 
great opponent, Disraeli, gave it an additional heaviness. It is 
hardly likely that, in a few years, his books will continue to be 
read. However, as a controversialist, he was extraordinarily 

able, and, as a devout believer in the religion which he pro¬ 
fess^, carried an enormous weight of conviction. He was the 
beau uUal of the layman whom the Oxford movement called to 
life. 

§ 15. The most distii^ished member of the Broad Church 
party and opponent of the Oxford school of thought was 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. He was bom at Alderley in 

3 B 2 . 
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Cheshire, the living of his father, Edward Stanlw, who was a 
younger brother of the first Lord Stanley of Alderl^ and after¬ 
wards became Bishop of Norwich. He was sent to 
s'a'ls where he broame a favourite pupil of his 

(1815^^1). father’s ^ friend, Dr. Arnold; and, proceeding to 
Balliol in 1834, entered on a brilliant career at 
Oxford. He became Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
and remained in residence for many years. He gainra a place 
in literature at once by his Life and Correspondeftce ^ Dr, 
Arnold a biography as remarkable fbr literary skill as 
for devotion to the uiftmory of a master and friend whose 
influence moulded his whole eweer. He was at this time a 
contributor to Dr. (afterwards Sir) William Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography^ and, at a later period, he 
wrote some characteristic articles for the Dictionary of the 
Bible. As select preacher before the University (1845) he de¬ 
livered the discourses published as Sermons and Essays on the 
Apostolic Age (1847), the first book in which be disjuayed his ^ 
special capacity for reproducing the scenes of sacred and eccle¬ 
siastical history in their living spirit as he conceived it, and 
with the charm of pictorial vividness. The same character was 
stamped on the four essays which, as Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral (1851), he published under the title of Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury (1854). His peculiar faculty of pic¬ 
turesque sensibility ”—^to use one of Lord Beaconsfield’s happy 
phrases—^was still more con^icuous in his Sined and Palestine 
(1856), the fruit of a tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. 

In 1856 he returned to Oxford as R^ius Professor of E^cle* 
-aiastical History, and delivered his Lectures on the Eastern 
Church (1861), in which he revived the scenes of early Church 
history with all his power of imagination and personal knowledge 
of the East, and treated the controversies s^tated at the great 
councils with that fearless spirit of independence which marked 
his whole career as a leader of the Broad Church party. An¬ 
other fruit of his predessorship were his no less interesting Leebufts 
on the yewish Church (1863-76). In 1864 he was appointed to 
the deanery of Westminster; and, while the mention of mach 
that made him honouraUy ccmspicuous in that office would be 
out of place here, it is right to notice the wide sympathy with 
literature an^ science udiich he showed on the occasion of the 
ftinerals of such men as Grote, Herscfael, and oUiers, and the 
zeal fac bis Afinster and its historical associations displayed in 
his Historiad Memorials of Westminster Abbey (1868 ; with a 
supplement 1869). To these woiks are to be addw a Comment 
iefy,m fpe Elites to the Corinthians (1855), and many sermons, 
lecttireS|"'ami articles in reviews and marines on subjects 
which iffoved the comprehensive range of nis sympathies. He 
died on the i8th of July, 1881, and was followed to his grave in 
Henty vn’s Chapel by a conqpurse which attested the mve and 
admiration felt m him by men of all sects and all parties. 
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8 16. Few of otir great theologians in the present century have 
come from Scotland, and few Nonconformists have obtained a 
^eat name in theological literature, although many 
justly have enjoyed some popular celebrity. Thomas Thomas 
CHALMERS) the head of a religious movement in 
Scotland as important as the Oxford movement in 
England, although utterly different from it in character, is an 
exception to both these rules. He was born at Anstruther in 
Fife, and was educated for the Scottish Church at St Andrews 
University. In 1803 he became minister at Kilmeny, and in 1815 
was transferred to tne Tnm Church at Glasgow. In 1823 he was 
appointed Professor of Mon|l|||^ilosophy at St. Andrev^, and 
in 1828 Professor of Theology SR Edinburgh. In 1843 he headed 
the secession from the Established Church, and remained the 
most eminent of the Free Church ministers until his death in 
1847. In the pulpit he reigned supreme. Although his manner 
was rough and his accent broadly Scotch, his thorough ii^andcn 
and impassioned earnestness overcame these drawbacks and 
helped him to thrill his audience with something of the emotion 
which possessed himself. His writings embrace a great variety 
of subjects, and all are treated ably by his capacious intellect; 
but he was not the leader of a school. He established no 
great principle. He added nothing to divinity, science, or philo¬ 
sophy. He was simply the brightest star among contemporary 
Scottish divines. His style was incorrect and sometimes 
awkward, but its occasional grandeur bears away the most 
fastidious critic. He never let go his subject, but gripped it, 
held it fast, and turned it this side and that, nolding it up in 
every light, adorning it with eveiy fancy smd illustration. He 
may be read but little to-day, but his writings will survive much 
that is ephemeral both in philosophy and theology. 
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Sir Archibald Alison (179a- 
1867) although of Scottish parentage 
and educatUm. happened to be bem 
at Kenley in Shropshire, where bis 
father, toe Rev. Archibald Alison, 
author of an Essay on Tasfo (1790), 
was vloar, Joining the Scots t»r m 
1814, he won a mme, and ereotu- 
idty wtoappohUed Shittiffof Lanark¬ 
shire. Fitmi eariy mOBhood Alison 
wrote mndi oa gnandsA ttiatttts, the 
curreaqr, and popidatioo. He was 
a steady ooiimbator to Stackwooin 


and wrote for it some articles which 
grew into a Lrje Marlborough 
(185a). But long before this was 
published he bM estaUisbed his 
name as an historian by his volumin¬ 
ous History gf Munfe from 1789 to 
1815, on which he had been engagol 
for thirteen years (i8a9-4a). Not¬ 
withstanding its bulk and oosdioess 
this work, whose first volumes were 
published in 1833. teaohed A sixth 
ddtiion in 1844, and continued for 

B rs to have an immeme sale, 
ling, even in Annrioa, ku&dreds 
of thousands of readem, and an 
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unabated demand in Britain for 
close upon a generation. He 
thus was encouraged to carry his 
enterprise farther; and between 
185a and 1859 produced a con¬ 
tinuation which brought his nar¬ 
rative down to Louis Napoleon's 
coup iiiai in 1851. This enormous 
history was written with a twofold 
motive—to eiqx^se the dangerous 
character of an unchecked demo¬ 
cracy, and to exhibit the active 
presence of controlling pryidence 
in human aihurs. With sul its many 
and |[laring faults, it served its pur 
pose in its generation, and, if it is 
now soraewlut discarded, remains a 
striking monument of historical in¬ 
dustry on rather unscientific lines. 
In x86i Lives Lord Castlereagk 
and Sir Charles S^art proved the 
last fruits of a most industrious 
career. 

John Shekken Brewer (1810- 
18^), a scholarly cleif^man of con¬ 
siderable historical slull, who edited 
many of the state papers for the 
Master of the Rolls, produced, in 
the form of prefaces to his chief 
work in this department, a priceless 
history of the ^t part of Hen^ 
VlII's reign (1854}, and also did 
valuaUe work on The Students 
Hume. 

Henry Thomas Buckle (i8ai- 
1862) is a possibly singular instance 
of a vigorous thinker and historian, 
of boundless reading, whose mind 
received little or no formal training 
in youth. The only and delicate son 
of a rich London family, he was 
Inought up tdmost entirdy at home 
and without a tutor, having no other 
reading than the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, and the Arabian Nights. 
Whm he was nineteen he tramled 
for a year, learning languages with 
miraculous rapidity and stockli^ a 
most capacious diemory with various 
knowledge. On returning home he 

S ive up fbe business intended for 
na, sanountkd himaelf with books, 
andtbeoune an Advanced radical 
and ftotthinker. He remained im-, 
known untii'the publication of the , 
fust volume td his History CiMi- ' 
sation in England (1857), when he 1 
at once became a man of mark. 
Tlie book roused much controversy 


and more antagonism than appro¬ 
bation. But the interest whiw it 
excited did not decline ; new editions 
were called for; the second volume 
(1861) was read as wid^ as the 
first, and with the same efiwt; and, 
through the next twenty years, the 
demand for the whole work did not 
flag. Subsequently, however, its 
popularity waned and practically 
IS dead to-day. Buckle's treatment 
of histoiy was superficially scientific; 
his spirit and methods were stiffly 

tilitarian. The portion written is 
t the fragment of an introduction, 
whose aim is the disoove^ of the 
fundamental laws of £luropean 
thought, with a view to their appli- 
catkm to English intellectual histoiy. 
It is distinguished by the empharis 
of its opinions, its bitterness of 
party spirit, and its parade of doubt¬ 
fully universal knowledge. Buckle’s 
death, of fever at Damascus, was 
an unhappy result of his insatiable 
love of travel. 

John Hill Burton (1809-1881), 
born at Aberdeen, was the son of 
an .irmy lieutenant who had maiiied 
a Scotchwoman. His father died 
early, and his boyhood and man¬ 
hood were something of a struggle, 
in which he was helped by Ms own 
dogged perseverance and his mother's 
devotion. Eventually he became a 
member of the Scots bar and took 
to historical work, writing also with 
some success on Iqgal and economi¬ 
cal subjects. His first books were 
biograpiiies —David Hume in 1846, 
Ijom Lovat and Duncan Forbes cf 
Culloden in 1847. In 1853 
lished a Hxsto^ if Scotland trom 
1688 to 1745, which became the 
nucleus of his greatest undertaking, 
a complete History Scotland from 
Agrioola's invasion. This, finished 
in iSyOk forms his chief to the 
gratitude of historical students. It 
IS constructed inartistically and 
is almost devoid of fiterary merit; 
but Burton was an honest student, 
and his work, substantially accurate 
and folrly exhaustive, was, in sfdte 
of its formal unattractiveness, a 
wonderfiilM engi^ng stoty of his 
oountiy's history lor seventeen hun¬ 
dred: years. Long before this his 
appointment as Seeretuy of the 
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Prisons Board, and, later on, ai 
Historiographer Royal, lifted him 
above the necessity of writing for his 
bread. Yet his was not laid 
aside, and, during the later part of 
his life, he wrote two books which 
give him some claim to be considered 
a man of letters. The Book^Hunte* 
(i860) and The Scot Abroad (1863)— 
both extensions of papers written 
for Blackwood. His latest effort, A 
History of the Reign tf Queen Ann, 
(1880}, is a monument of decaying 
powers only. 

William Coxe( 1747-1828), Arc! 
deacon of Wilts, although belonging 
to the eighteenth rather than the 
nineteenth century, was a painstaking 
historian whose, work, dull and 
featureless in style, shows a more 
scientific appreciation of history than 
was usual m his time. His Memoirs 
€f the House of Austria (1807), o: 
The Kings of Spain of the House oj 
Bourbon 7i8i3), The Duke of Marl 
borough 1818-19), and Sir Roben 
IVal^lelijglS), may still be read with 
advantage. James Grant Dutp 
(1789-1858), in his History of the 
Mahrattas (1836), and Mount 
.STUART ElPHINSTONE (177^1859), 
in his History (f India till z^i 
published in 1841, and his posthu 
mous Rise of the British Power in 
the East (18^), without any sp^ial 
literary talent, made solid additions 
to the history of onr Indian Empire. 
With these we may mention Sir 
John William Kaye's (1814-1876) 
Afghan War (1851) and Sepoy War 
(1857-8), and the History of India 
(1863-7), by John Clark marsh- 
man (1794-1877). 

John Forster (18x3-1876) was the 
son of a cattle-dwer at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Having shown some pre¬ 
cocity he was sent, when only 
sixteen, to Ixmdon, studied law at 
Univei^ty Cdlege, and in time was 
called to the bar. But journalism 
and literature took up most (ff his 
energy from the first. He was for 
several Tears editor successively of 
The Daily News and Tiu Examiner ; 
and, althouglt later/in life a well- 
paid d^al of the Lunacy Com¬ 
mission, he was all through an in¬ 
defatigable biograi^er, historian, 
and literary essayisb ardent 


symp^hy with political Puritanism 
M him to produce, between 1836 
and 1839, his five volumes of Liv^ 
if the Statesmen <fthe Commonwealth 
(or the " Cabinet Cyclopaedia." His 
Life of Goldsmith (1848), which 
originally appeared in one volume, 
after having been written twelve 
times, and, in 1834, was expanded 
into two, is still the most authori¬ 
tative, as it is one of the most 
delightful works on its subject. 
Two volumes of Historical and 
'iographieal Essays (1858), contain¬ 
ing excellent appreciations of Delbe, 
Steele, Foote, and Churchill, were 
republished from the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly. Returning to his old 
love, the Commonwealth penod, he 
produced, in 1&60, two monographs 
of some pretensions, The Arrest of 
the Five Members and The Debates 
on the Grand Remonstrance, and, 
in 1864, a life of Sir John Eliot in 
two volumes. These books, with 
much knowledge of their subject, 
are defaced by partisanship and 
inaccuracy, and require cautious 
uset Two volumes of a Life of 
Landor (1869) and tliree of a Lite 
of Dickons (1873-4) complete the 
sum of Forster’s finished work. 
As the work of an intimate friend, 
they are standard authorities on 
their subject. His last enterprise, a 
Life of Swift (1876), was inlertupted 
by death, and only a single volume 
was issu^. The fragment is inferior 
in literary merit to his Goldsmith 
alone. 

John Gillies (1747-1836) was 
bom at Brechin in Forfarshire, and 
was Robertson’s successor as His¬ 
toriographer Royal for Scotland. 
He pulAished several now obsolete 
historical works, of which his History 
of Greece (1786) is the best known. 

E6win Guest (i 8 ao-i 88 c 0 . long 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, earned the applause and 
gratitude cd our fomnost historical 
scholars 1^ a succession of searching 
and luminous papers on English 
historical antiquities, which were 
posthumously collected and* pub¬ 
lished under the title of Grimes 
CelticoB (1883). His fame was origin¬ 
ally due to his eariiest book, a 
History f English Rhythms (1838). 
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Walter Farquh ar Hook (1798- 
1875) uas the son of a dean of 
Worcester and a nephew of Theodore 
Hook the wit As a parish ]xiest 
at Coventry and as vicar of Leeds, 
where he remained for twenty-two 
years, be rose to a well-earned cde- 
brity, while he became known at the 
same time for hls«admirable preach¬ 
ing and steadfast defence of the con¬ 
tinuity of the Anglican Chufoh. Many 
of hu sermons were printed and 
wid^read. In 1859 he bee fie dean 
of Chichester, and devoted the later 
part of bis life to his great workj 
The Lives ef the ArcMishops 
Canierhity. The first volume came 
out in 18^ and the eleventh was 
sent to the press a week before 
Dr. Hook’s death. It is substan¬ 
tially an ecclesiastical history of 
England ftom Sl Augustine to 
Juxon (597-X663) in whi«ih the essen¬ 
tial identity of the earliest with the 
latest form of the Anglican Churdi 
19 asserted very convincingly, al¬ 
though without great scholarship. 

John Hosack (d. 1887) was a 
Scottish lawyer and legm writer 
who, towards tho end of his life, 
became a London police magistrate. 
His Mary Queen ef SaAs^ and her 
Accusers (18^74), forms the fullest 
and most effective pleading extant in 
defence of her much-discussed repu¬ 
tation. 

John Mitchell Kemble (1807- 
1857) was a son of Charles Kemble 
the actor, and therdbre a nqihew of 
the more illustrious John Philip 
Kemble and of Mrs. Siddona At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he 

S ined Toinyson's friendship sind 
s distinction of a sonnet— To /. 
M, K. —from the young poet From 
the destiny, however, marked out 
for him there be turned aw:^. and 
^uiupd into the study of early 
Engmdi bistoiy”and Anglo-Sexoa 
These formed the staple m his life's 
work. His researches opened the 
way to a more enlightened aunal 
sdentiBc study of the «tfy period of 
our histoiy: and by his Codex Di^h 
nudiCMS A^ Saxonies (x^-48) 
he laid sdudats, as by his Saxons 
in Sugland (18^) he laid all his¬ 
torical students, under the heaviest 
dbUgations, Subsequent rssearoli 


has detracted somewhat from the 
reputation of the second, but its 
value is still great 
Alexander William King- 
lake (i8o9-i89i)came of a banking 
family at launton. He was edneated 
at Eton cuid Trlni^ Cc^^e, Cam¬ 
bridge, was called to the bar in 
1837, and even obtained some 
pr^ce: His tour in the East 
(1835) was recorded in the fiamous 
Eothen (1844), one of the cleverest and 
liveliest books of travel ever written 
diary of impressions and various 
.otions which seeks, and with rare 
success, to be only entertaining. 
Always delighting in military history, 
he took care to be present during 
the Crimean War, and, by a fall from 
his pony at the battle of the Alma, 
becune known to Lord Raglan. At 
Lady Raglan’s request ne afters 
wards undertook to narrate the 
history of the war down to her 
husband’s death. Kinglake executed 
his task in eight stout volumes, of 
which the first two appeared in 
1863, the last tivo in 1887. The 
History ef the Invasion ef the 
Crimea is perhaiM the most detailed 
account of an historical event ever 
given, and certainly the best military 
narrative ever attempted by a civilian. 
Against its obvious faults it can 
place vividness of description, tnil- 
liant and polished style, minute dili- 

S ence in disengaging fiict, and a 
igh spirit of patriotism. 

John Lingard (iTyr-iSsi), bom 
at Winchester, was a member of the 
Church of Rome and a professor, 
ifom 1794 to x8zi, at the ooHm 
which, expelled from Douay at m 
Revolution, found its eventum refime 
at Ushaw, near Durham. HiS 
priudpal work was a History «f 
iPag/siuf (X819-30) from the earliest 
times to x688. He also wrote 
Antiquities of the AngloSaseon 
Church {1S06). Although his histoiy 
is a valuable addition to historical 
Hterature, Lingard allowed his w- 
Itgiotts o]^nions to get the better of 
hu itnjpairtiality and slightly to waip 
bhi iucuniient. 

l 4 lfLil> HENRir, LoRb 
and Earl Stanhope { iSt ^ xfiyi ^ is 
known to the wmfd miefly 
Mimattlay's essay on his Hisiosy ef 
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Hu the Succession in Spain on The Fall of the Roman Republic, 

(X839). Tms was succeeded, between are noteworthy eicani{dea of this 
1836 and 1853, by a History faculty. 

England from the Peace (tf Utrecht Henry Hart Milman (1791- 
to the Peace Versailles, which is x868), dean of St Paul's, was the 
still our most satisfactoiy general jpungest son of Sir Flmds Milman, 
account of the period, l^ng after* President of the Rcqnl College of 
wards he added the necessary link Physidans. He was fawn in Lon* 
of connection betereen this and don and educated at Eton and 
Macaulav's gmt work by prefixiiw Brasenose College, Oxford, where 
to it The Reign ef Anne (XB70), he won the Newdigate with a poem 
which subsequently was incorpoRi^ on the Apollo Belvedoe. while 
with the earwH'vouime. Mr. Lecky, vicar of St Marv’s, Reading, he 
in the preface to his own bocdc oou wrote a tragedy called Fano ^1815), 
the same period, has done Justice^''Which was actra without his consent 
to Lord Mahon’s previous work, at Bath end Covent Garden. This 
Among other historical works by was followed by Samor (x8x8), a 
this excellent and too little known legions epic founded on the legen* 
historian the best are the Life ef dary history of Britain: a drama on 
W%lliam Pitt (i86i-a) and the A/t'r- The Fall of Jerusalem (1820), The 
(1863 and 187a). His earliest Martyr of Antioch (1892), and two 
work, wntten in his undeigraduate other dramatic poems. In 1821 he 
days at Oxford, was a life <f was appointed Professor of Poetiv 
Belisarius (1899). Among the his* at Oxford, and his poems were col* 
torians oh the second class, I.,ord lected and published in 184a This 
Stanhope occupies a very honourable poetic spirit is still to be traced in 
place. the vivid style of those historical 

Sir Thomas Erskine May works on which his reputation is 
f 1815-1886), eventually Clerk of the founded. The first of these, a His- 
Commons and Lord Farnborough, tory of the Jews (1830), provoked 
published between 1861 and 1863 some hostility by a fr^om of criti* 
a still unsupplanted Constituiumai cism which would now be deemed 
History f England since 1760, and moderate. In X835 he was removed 
in 18^ a less valuable book on from Reading to St Margaret's, 
Democracy in Europe. Westminster, and in 1840 he pub* 

Thomas M'Crie (1779-1835), \\she6. n History of Chrisnanity from 
known, from a phrase of HaHama, the Birth ef Christ to the AMition 
as the " Protestant H Idebrand,” f Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
wrote a Life ef Knox (1819) and In 1849 he was appointed dean of 
Ufeef Andrew Melville 1819), very I St. Paul's, and his greatest work, 
famous in their day and sti|l rc- the History <f Latin Christianity, 
maining among the authorities on appeared in 1854 and 1855. He also 
their siuject. His attack on Scott, edited Gibbon, with elaborate notes 
alter the wblication of and essays (la vols. X838-9), and 

was a circumstance somewhat un* was rC'Cdited by Sir W. Smiui some 
fortunate for his fame. Tears later; and brought out an 

Chaeles Merivale (1808-1894), illustrated edition of Horace (1849). 
fellow of SL John's College, Cam* He was a frequent contribumr to 
bridge, and dean of Ely, fidlowed the Quarterly. His interest in his 
fo the footsteps of the historians who great riiurcb, like that of Dean 
bad talmn Greek and Roman history Stanley in Westminster, was proved 
for their province some yeatsearlier. Iqr tiie Annals ef St. Pouts (1868). 
me mst^ if the Romans under the SIR William Napier JitSJ- 

Bmpire (xeso*^) is a monumental 1860), born at CeUiridge in CouiUy 
woric in sev^ volttmes. WfHhoat Kildare, was a distinguished tiflBoer 
anj^noiioflfthtegmeeofstyte, hehad in the Peninsular War and published 
tlte gtft of lemiM andent history a History (1828*^0) of W< 0 lng* 
for bn readers land his small ton’s Snanirii oampmm, ndiirii is 

of Rome for schools, with his esrey itnqtieslIoiiRbly the mk ttilllsiy 
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history in Eneli&h. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the art of 
war, had been present at many of 
the scenes which he describes, and, 
with a lively imagination and great 
command of language, brings the 
scenes vividly before the reader's 
mind. He also wrote a History of 
the Cmqves* tfm Scinde (1845), a 
History of the ^Administration if 
Sir Charles Napier in ScindeliBst), 
a Life of Sir Charles Mr/ier (1857), 
and other works on militar) fibjects. 

Sir Francis Paixirave (1788- 
x86i), the leading forerunner of the 
Oxford school of historians, was at 
no University himself, but was the 
son of a I.ondon Jew called Cohen, 
and retained his name until his mar¬ 
riage in 1823. The first working years 
of his life were passed in a solicitor's 
office, but his taste for historical and 
kindred subjects even then asserted 
itself, especially in the editing of 
some Anglo-Norman verse (1818). 
Called to the bar in 1827, he soon 
took rank as an approved authority 
in pedigree cases. He published a 
short History of the Anglo-Saxons 
in 1831, and in 1832 issu^ his first 
great work. The Rtu and Progress 
(f the English Commonwealth, which 
Freeman pronounced a " memorable 
book even beside its great successor," 
the monumental work of Bishop 
Stubbs. Btlgrave was knighted the j 
same year, and in 1838 was appointed 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Re¬ 
cords. He held this post till his 
death, publishing several ponderous 
volumes of historical materials still 
indispensable to the thorough stu¬ 
dent, and nowand then publishing 
an original treatise of his own. In 
later life he entered on a scheme of 
wriUng “ the whole medieval history 
of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
Cymric, and (English races and 
nations, but lived long enough to 
complete only four volumes of The 
History tf Normandy and Bn^and 
(1851-^). Hiis remarkable history 
lias fiallra into neglect, partly on 
account of its antkpiarianism, ped¬ 
antry, and looseness of style, but 
mainly because it has been super¬ 
seded by Freeman's more satisfac¬ 
tory booK on the same subject. Pal- 
grave's fiterary strength Jay catber 


in constitutional exposition than in 
narration, and his first great book 
therefore is in higher repute than 
his second—showing, as Freeman 
himself allowed, the "union of re¬ 
search, daring, and ingenuity." 

Eben William Robertson (18x5 
-X874), a Scotsman living in Eng¬ 
land, published in x862 two volumes 
of a work on Scotland under her 
Early Kings, and in i^a a third of 
Historical Essays, which are both 
still rising in a deserved reputation. 

Sir John Robert Seeley {1834- 
X895), Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge from X869 to 
his death, was more remarkable as 
a thinker and student than as a 
writer. His first work of any im¬ 
portance was his rdigious treatise, 
Eeee Homo (18651, which excited 
some admiration and controversy; 
this was to some extent supple¬ 
mented Iw his Natural Religion 
(1882). His most extensive book 
was the not very attractive but very 
remarkable Life and Times f Stein 
(1878). Ijectures and Essays (1^0) 
contained some valuable work. His 
other historical works were the 
famous Expansion if England 
the Short life tf NapNeon (1880), 
and The Growth of British Policy, 
posthumously published in X895. 

James Spedding (xSxo-xSSx), the 
"J. S.” of Tennyson's early verse 
and the prince of historical special¬ 
ists, exhausted, in his seven volumes 
of The Letters and the Life of Francis 
Bacop (1861-74), two other 
volumes of Baconian apologetics, a 
subject that might be thought in¬ 
capable of exhaustion, and helped 
to edit Bacon's works in seven 
volumes more. 

Sib James Stephen (1789-1659), 
under-secretary of state for colo¬ 
nies and a constant writer for The 
Edinhufgh Review, is well known 
as the author of the admirable 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography 
(1849) and the Lectures on the his¬ 
tory of France (1852). These lec¬ 
tures were deliveiW by him as 
Regius Professor of Modem History 
at Cambridge. He was appointed 
to his chair in 1649, and hdd it till 
his death. 
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Sir William Stirling-Max< 
WELL (1818-1878), son of Archibald 
Stirling of Kdr and Cawder, was 
educa^ at a private school and at 
Trinity Colle^, Cambridge. He 
became well known as a Spanish 
scholar, and published several ex¬ 
cellent books on Spanish history. 
The best of these was his Cloister 
Life the Emperor Charles ^'(1852), 
a most {Hcturesqudy written book 
whidi ran into several editions. 
More elaborate than this were his 
Annals ^ the Artists of Spain (3 
vols. 1848) and his incomplete Don 
/ohn ^Austria I1883), posthumously 
published in two volumes. 

Agnes Strickland (1796-1874), 
a lady of Suffolk birth, wrote, in 
conjunction with her sister, The 
liiKs ^ the Queens of Englan d since 
the Norman Conquest (1840-48), a 
work of great industry, much pr^u- 
dice, and little insight, which still 
finds admiring readers. It was fol¬ 
lowed by The Lives cf the Queens tf 
Scotland, etc. (1850-9), and The 
Lives cfour Bachelor Kings (1861). 

Sharon Turner (17(^1847), a 
solicitor in London, wrote a History 
cf the Anglo-Saxons (i799-i8o5),*on 
which his reputation chiefly rests. 
He continued the history of England 
down to the death of Elizabeth 
(1814-33), and published a Sacred 
History <f the World (1832). Al¬ 
though the possessor of no great 
historical capacity, he was 3ret one 
of our fust retdly scientific historians. 

Patrick Fraser Tytler (1791- 
1849) was born at Edinbuigh and 
was the son of Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee 
(1747-1813), the author of the 
popular Elements cf General H^- 
torp (x8oi). Patrick Tytler wrote a 
History <f Scotland (1828-43). which 
is unquestionably the best in English, 
suipassing Burton's work in its 
command of form and finer literaty 
sense. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 

John Austin (xTpo-x^), Pro¬ 
fessor of Jurisprudence in university 
Collie, London, has excited con¬ 
siderable attention by^his essays on 
of utilitarianism. He was a 1 


very cultured and well-educated law- 

f er, and wrote comparatively little, 
lis professorial lectures were pub¬ 
lished under the title of The Pro¬ 
vince of furisprudenee De^rmined 
(1833). He maixied Miss Sarah 
Taylor of Norwich, a member of a 
celebrated family, and famous herself 
as a translator frqm the German. 
After her husband’s death pub¬ 
lished bis Essays in Jurisprudence 
(*863). 

Ihomas Spencer Baynes (1823- 
1887) deserves mention here, not 
merdy as a prominent member lof 
the Hamiltonian school of philo¬ 
sophy, but as the editor of the En- 
cycl^pcedia Britannica in its present 
Uinti. 

William Archer Butler 
(i8i4?-i848), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Dublin, published a 
valuable series of lectures on the 
History cf Ancient Philosophy 
which might have been developed 
with advantage into a much larger 
book. By the general consent of 
critics the volume is the best existing 
manual on the subject, but its publi¬ 
cation was posthumous, and its form 
is necessarily fragmentary. 

William Kingdon Clifford 
(1845-1879), Professor of applied 
Mathematics at University College, 
London, gained some distinction as 
a philosopher and agnostic thinker of 
the fighting type. His metaphysical 
work was distinguished by great 
originality and genius, but he did 
not live long enough to overcome 
the faults of immaturity and of per¬ 
sonal dogmatism where he was most 
opposed to dogma. 

James Frederick Ferrier (x8o8 
-1864), Professor, first of History at 
Edinburgh, then of Moral Philosophy 
at Sl Andrews, was a neffiiew of 
Miss Ferrier the novdist and son-in- 
law to "Christopher North." His 
chief work was the Institutes if 
Afetaphysic (1854), in wh^ Ferrier 
shows hims^ a disdplc of Hamil¬ 
ton. His own orlginmJity of thought 
makes him worthy of separate men¬ 
tion. 

Thomas Hill Green (1838- 
188a), an indolent and backward 
boy at Rugby, developed great in- 
tellectuai aravity at Oxford, took a 
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first-class in classics, and in x86o 
was elected to a fellowship at Balliol. 
He became an active propajgandist, 
both in the city and University, of 
a tolerably practical form of Libmal- 
ism; and, as tutor of Balliol, exer¬ 
cised a tremendous influence, re¬ 
ligious and philo^hical, over the 
undeigradu'tes s/itn whom he was 
brought into oontacL His philo* 
Sophy, derived, generally spewing, 
from Kant and Hegd. drew most of 
its power and component dements 
from his own intellect and spirit, 
which was in decided antagcmlsm 
to the empirical doctrines then preva¬ 
lent Till 1874 he was known out¬ 
side Oxford only by an occasional 
article in a review: but in that year 
his introductory essays to a new 
edition of Hume brought him into 
more general note, and his position 
was still further strengthened by a 
succession of papers on Lewes and 
Herbert Spencer, contributed to The 
Contemporary Jieview. In 1878 he 
was appoint^ Whyte Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. The bulk of his 
lectures was published after his death 
in a volume called Prote^mena to 
Ethics (1883), on which ms reputa¬ 
tion chiefly rests. Perhaps his two 
Iw sermons. The Witness (f God and 
Eaith, both also posthumous (1888), 
are as effective examples of his spe¬ 
cial power as an oimnary enquirer 
need desire. 

George Henxv Lewes (2817- 
1878), known in literary history 
chiefly as the friend of George EUot 
and as a very clevm* journdist and 
reviewer, wrote, with some care and 
command of literaiy expression, a 
Bkjgra^Ucnl History ^ Philosophy 
(1845-6), in four copious vdutnaS. 
Lew^’ work forms an excdlent 
general handbook to tlfe snbject for 
rsadeft dQ not like thdir philo¬ 
sophy in |oo hravy doses. • 

^Srg Maceihtoui (17657 

zflsa) WKs born at i^ckmiie in inver- 
ness^AIre, amt was educated at the 
Uaiverslllce of Aberdeen and Edin- 
He Intended to‘enter the 
medteal pRofession, but soon aban¬ 
doned the hSm and maintaihed him¬ 
self by Ktenititfe in Loiulon, In 
1791 ne answered Biarhe’s fetocious 
anaignment of the Fnneb Revolu¬ 


tion with a book called VindicuB 
Gallkia, which made bis rotation. 
In 1795 he vras called to the bar, 
and, four years later, delivered in 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn his brilliant 
lectures On the Law (f Nature and 
Nations. He rose ia{Mly at the 
bar, and his speech in ddenoe of 
Peltier, who had been prosecuted 
for a libel on Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, placed him among the great 
orators of the age. In i8(» he was 
iqipointed Recorder ctf Bmnbw. 
After spending seven years in India 
he returned to England, entered Par¬ 
liament, and, towards the end of bis 
life, berame a Privy Councillor and 
Commissioner of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. He died on May 30, 1833. 
His prindpal works are, a Disserta¬ 
tion on Ethical Philoso^y (1830), 
prefixed to the seventh ration of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ; three 
volumes of a History of England 
(1830); a Life <f Sir Thomas More 
(1830) in Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclo¬ 
paedia " ; and a fragment (1834) of 
a History tf the Revolution ^ 1688. 
Mackintosh wrote gracefully, but 
neither in philosophy nor history was 
he mote than a faiflUant amateur. 

Thomas Robert Malthus (2766 
-2834), a clergjnnan whose remauis 
rest in Bath Abbey, became dis¬ 
agreeably and rather unjustly notori¬ 
ous as the author of a bulky Essay 
on the Principles of Population ( 2798). 
His work has exercised, however, 
more than a temporary influence. 
He was, for the laist nineteen years 
of his life, Professor of Fblitical 
Economy at Hail^buiy College. 

James Miu. (iTys-ifisd), the 
famous father of an iUustruus son, 
was born at a small Forfiurdiite 
village and rose to eminence as a 

S 'ist, writing for most of the 
periodicals. His History of 
India (18x7-28}. very im¬ 
partially written, go&ed him a place 
in the India House, His Anafysis 
the Mind {1609). is a very umful 
contiibution to mental sdenoe; it 
did mudi to fllustrete the principle 
'of assoefation as one of the fust 
general laws of mind, and is a^ a, 
uhdmarfc in the hbi^ of Englisfa 
I^losophy, 

filE JAMES FIT^AMES STEPHEN 
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(1609-1^), edncated at Eton and 
Trinitv Cflwm. Cambridige. was the 
son or the iral 4 enown historian, Sir 
Jfunes Stephen. Howrpte on various 
snlijeets, historical and philosophical, 
his chief work bring The Story ^ 
N-uncoouar (1885I. Of his other 
works, the best anown is Uherty, 
Equality, and Frtdemity (1^3). 
He WHS a celebrated jounuJist, and 
worked for The Saturday Reviem, 
among other potiodicals. An author* 
ity in jurisprudence, he became one 
of her Maiest/s judges, retaining 
his post tul not long before his 
death. 


THEOLOGlANa 


John William Burgon (1819- 
iflSw), decied fellow of Oriel Col¬ 
lege, Oi^rd, in 1848, was vicar of 
the University Church for thirteen 
years, and dean of Chichester for 
twrive. As a poet he lives in a 
single couplet;— 

" Match me rach wonder save in eastern 
clime. 

A rose*M cky, half as old as Time.” 


As a scholar he Is remembered by 
his incisive criticisms on the revision 
of the New Testament, The Revision 
Revised (1683}, reprinted from The 
Quarterfy Review ; as a divine, by 
a lengthy file of productions, cn 
which Inanition and Interpreta¬ 
tion, Trmmses on the Pastoral Qfice, 
and a vindication of The Athanasian 


Creed, are the diief. At the very 
end of his life he brought out a 
work of abiding interest in The Lives 
tf 7 \veh>e Good hfeniiWB). Dean 
Burgon was a High ChurcwHan td a 
sound and phHoaqphlcal type, not 
unlike his gmt prewoessor at Oiich- 
ester. Dr. nook. 


JOHN Fostbk (17^1843), a Bap¬ 
tist minister andajnend of the great 
preaeber Robert HaU, was one of 
the principal Noaeanfonnist iheo- 
lUgfans during the first half of the 
ntneteendi century. He was never 
cdebrated aa a preacher, bat his 
wiittagB, in the finrm of litemsy and 
irilgioiia assays, ham obBSklarahlr 
haaiitir of styla His riomieBce was 
leas Huw HaRa. but fait mtrilectual 
ytaMtrwas grcaiar. HbSsu^wen 
pSblUhed to xSos. 


Richard Hvsrell Froude 
(1803-1B36) held a place among die 
men of the Oidbrd moveineat not 
unlike that which Jolm Sterling filled 
among bis friends. He was me son 
of Archdeacon fVoude of Dartington, 
near Tomes, and the rider brother 
of James Anthony Firoude the his¬ 
torian. He becamoapupil of Kride, 
and, as fellow of Oriri, was a frank 
and fearless apostle of his tutor's 
principles and an intimate friend of 
Newman. His enthusiasm certainly 

S ve the movement its early energy; 

t his health unfortunately was 
weak, and be died while the great 
revolution was still in its infency. 
He left behind him two volumes of 
Remains (18317) which illustrate the 
strength of his convictions and his 
absolute unreserve in expressing 
them. He wrote three of the Tracts, 
and was the /§ of Lyra Apostolica 


(1836). 

Robi 


toBERT Hall (1764-183'!) was 
the son of a Baptist minister at Ames- 
by in Leicestershire. After studying, 
first at a dissenting academy at 
Mstol, and afterwards at Aberdeen, 


he himsrif became a Baptist minister, 
preaching successively at Bristol, 
Cambridge, and Lricester, and 
finally at Bristol a second time, 
where he died. As a preacher, his 
fame among Baptists hu been dim¬ 
med by the subsequent eloquence 
of Mr. Spurgeon; but, in his own 
day, he made a great reputation. 
He had good style andafair amount 
of rather supeiflaal sdiolarship 
Edward Irving (1790-1834) is 
famous, not only as the founder of a 
stmnge sect of Christians and as the 
early friend of the Carlyles, but as 
one of the greatest of nineteenth- 
uentoiy prearaers, and as a preariier 
whose senilons had real literary dls- 
tinctiou. Irving was 00 mete chV' 
kitan, employing seusotkmal methods, 
to win poputanty; he was an ep- 
thuriast. eamesoy ntipressed ^kh 
the duties of Ids criling. There was 
doubtleu a slight t asdency to in* 
saaii^ in him whidi culmiMted in 
tile extrsovdinaiy “gift of tongues*' 
At Port (Hasfow and the founcutioo 
<rf the Catholic ApestoUc Churrii. 
hut this eo-existed with a wonderful 
IncUfity and stne^ph oC intefieot 
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Henry Parry Liddon (iBag- 
1890) was the most brilliant of the 
younger men who led the van of the 
Oxford movement after its early 
days. He was bom in Hampshire, 
and was the son of a naval officer. 
Early in life he obtained a student¬ 
ship which led to a senior student¬ 
ship at Christ Ohurch; soon after 
talun^ Holy Orders he became Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological 
College, and then of St. Edmtmd's 
Hall, Oxford. Apart fron his natu¬ 
ral insight, his pulpit omtory was 
enough to make him a leader in 
his school of thought He had been 
a writer of sermons since boyhood, 
and he now began to aim at repro¬ 
ducing the style and manner of the 
great French preachers in the English 
pulpit His fame was fully estab¬ 
lished by his Hampton Lectures on 
Tfu Divintty (tf Our Lord (1866), 
which subsequently reached many 
editions. His publications at this 
time were numerous and largely de¬ 
votional. In 1870 he became a canon 
of St. Paul's and Ireland Professor 
of Exegesis at Oxford. He retained 
the first post till his death, but re¬ 
signed the second in i88a. Volumes 
of sermons now came from him thick 
and feist, all rich in impressive elo¬ 
quence, most of them original and 
forcible in thought, and some marked 
by incisive wit and sarcasm. His 
two series of Sermons before the Uni¬ 
versity <f Oxford (1865 and 1879), 
his Lmt lectures on Some Elements 
of Religion (<872). his Tlutughts on 
Present Church Troubles, his three 
volumes of Easter, Advent, and 
Chrisimastide tn St. Pours (188^- 
8-9), are adequate embodiments of 
the peculiar power which Liddon 
possessed—a power which has left 
a distinct mark on English ecclesi¬ 
astical thought^ The ecclesiastical 
spirit was unusually strong in him, 
and he easily swayed vast congrega¬ 
tions with nis striking figure and 
imposing orafiory; while the per¬ 
sonal beauty and devotion of his 
character drew round him a band of 
by no meana sostimental admirers. 
His ef Dr. Pu^, which was 
approBcbing comdetion at the time 
of his death, and Is interesting as a j 
memonal raised by onedevoteaftlend ! 


to another, was published posthu¬ 
mously; but, as a bitwraphy, it lacks 
literary coherence of tom, and might 
have been much shorter with advan¬ 
tage. 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot 
(1828-1889) revived in the present 
age the best traditions of Christian 
apologetics, with a singular union 
of scnolar^ip and piety. He was 
the son of a Liverpool accountant 
and finished his undergraduate period 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
a first-class in the Classical Tripos 
and as thirtieth wrangler. Elected 
fellow of Trinity in 185a, be was 
ordained in i8m, and continued to 
reside at Cambndge, pursuing his 
studies in classical and early Chris¬ 
tian literature. An untiring con- 
tributortoseveral learned periodicals, 
he first showed his critical faculty 
in laying bare the deficiency of 
contemporary commentaries on St. 
Paul’s epistles. In 1861 he was 
made Hulsean Professor at Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1871 he was appointed to 
a residentiary stall in St Paul’s, and 
in 1875 to the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor^ip. Meanwhile, he had be¬ 
gun to demolish, in bis Essays on 
Supernatural Religion (collected in 
1889), the aiguments of an anony¬ 
mous volume which sought to cast 
doubts on revealed truth. As Hul¬ 
sean Professor, too, he had kindled 
in his audience an intense theo¬ 
logical enthusiasm, and, by his mere 
example, had become the founder 
of a new school of theological 
enquirers. His own contribunons 
to the science were the noble com¬ 
mentaries on the Epistles to the 
Galatians, PhUippians, and Colos- 
sians (1865, 1868, 1875), which are 
the work, not only of a scholar, but 
of a divine and—as the introductions 
and excursuses testify—a man of 
letters. In 1879 he was raised to 
the see of Durham, and proved him¬ 
self as great a In^op as he was a 
teacher. Lightfoot was the most 
consummate master, in these later 
days, of biblical and patristic team¬ 
ing, on the side of cridcism as well 
as of posidve fact, and of post-Ub- 
lical Cniistian Uteraturc and history 
as weU. His editions, therefore, of 
The Epistle ^ Clement of Rome 
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|i 869| and The Apostolic Fathers 
ji885), form, perhaps, the weightiest 
part of his greater work wt his 
various charges, addiesses, sermons, 
and miscellaneous papers are also 
abundant and valuable. 

Frederick Denison Maurice 
(1805-1873), a great spiritual' and 
intellectual influence, was the child 
dL Unitarian parents who migrated 
in his boyhood from Suffolk to the 
neighbourhood of BristoL His early 
manhood was passed between Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London in study and 
in literary employment upon The 
Atheneeum and another literary 
periodical. Under Coleridge’s in¬ 
fluence he joined the Anglican Church 
and received her Orders in 1834. At 
first he went to a country curacy, 
from which he returned to London 
as cliaplain successively to Guy's 
Hospital and Lincoln’s Inn; finally, 
he was incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street. But he varied the duties 
of his office with other occupations. 
He was at one time or other an 
educational editor, a Professor of 
English Literature and Theology 
at King's College, London, and of 
Moral Philoso^y at Cambridge. 
He lectured fi^uently. He took 
an interest and showed lumself in¬ 
defatigable in the founding of col¬ 
leges in London. He was an eager 
and subtle controversialist, an ardent 
apostle of social and theological 
tenets which, r^arded with dislike 
and dread by most of his class, yet 
exercised great influence, not lost 
to-day, owr certain minds. So 
stirring a spirit as his naturally be¬ 
came a centre of conflict both in the 
Church and the world, but his pro¬ 
found sense of the supernatural and 
pwsonal devotion of character won 
him the respect even of his oppo¬ 
nents. He certainly did more than 
anyone else to widen die horizon of 
Iwglish theological thought, to 
broaden the basis of the ^glican 
Church, and to commnm'cate know¬ 
ledge and intellectual advantages to 
those classes out of whose reach 
these things usually lie. In numbo' 
and vai^ of sort and sine his 

E ublications were unique of tbdr 
Ind, and to select Is not eaw. 
Among the most popular may be 


reckoned The Patriarchs and law¬ 
givers cf the Old Testament (1851), 
The Gospel of St. John (1857), and 
Social Morality (1869); wl^ the 
Theological Essays [1%^), The King¬ 
dom y Christ (1838), Moral aw 
Metaphysical Phtlos^hy (1871-a), 
and certain volumes of sermons, 
would seem to have exercised the 
strongest influence. Maurice had a 
singularly attractive character, and 
made many disciples in whom his 
principles still live and work. Yet 
the very "pure and fine spirit” of 
the man led him into a hazy idealism 
and an uncertainty of terminology 
which has done perhaps even more 
in the direction of theological un¬ 
soundness than of breadth of opinion. 

James Buwlinu Mozlev (1813- 
1878), whom Dean Church declar^ 
to have been, “after Mr. Newman, « 
the most forcible and impressive of 
the Oxford writers,” is an adequate 
representative of the more cauUous 
side of the Oxford movement. His 
wife was a sister of Newman. 
Educated at Oriel, and elected to a 
Magdalen fellowship in 1837, he be¬ 
came an active and resolute worker 
in the cause, especially after his 
illustnous brother-m-lawa secession. 
Some think that it was his courage 
and intellectual power which re¬ 
paired, more than all else, that 
disaster to the Anglican communion. 
When, in 1844, The Christian Re- 
memhranar took the place of The 
British Critic as the organ of Trac- 
tarianism, it had no more able con¬ 
tributor. In 1856 Mozley left Oxford 
for a country parish, and in 1869 
became a canon of Worcester. But 
ill 1871 he was appointed to the 
Roglus Professorship of Divinity, 
which he held till his death. He 
was a fearless and powerful writer 
and preacher, of profound learning 
and tren^ant vigour of thought, w ith 
a weighty and finished stjde. His 
chief wonts are The Angustinian 
Doctrine PredesEuatton (1855), 
the Bampton Lectures on Miracles 
^865), Unifternty Sermons (1876), 
Ruamg Ideas in Early Ages, etc. 
(1877), together with sevend scat¬ 
ter^ papers which were colleefed 
^ter bis death into Essays, Historic 
cai and TheoUfgical, His brother 
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Thomas Mozley <1806-1893), from 
1868 to 1880 vicar of ^mtree in 
X>evon, and a writer for The Times, 
has gained no little distinction in 
connection with the same movement 
by his Reminiscences ef Oriel and 
the Oxford Movement (1883), which 
give a lively and authentic account 
of it His Lettef%from Rome (1891), 
as special conej^ndent to The 
Times in 1869 and 1870, are equally 
valuable as history. 

James Cxaigie RoifRTsoN 
(i8x3-z88a). boin at Aberdeen and 
educated at Tn’ni^ College, Cam* 
bridge, was vicar of Bekesboume in 
Kent from 1846 to 1859, when he 
was appointed canon ci Canterbury. 
He wrote several learned works, of 
which the best known is the History 
^ the Christian Church to tM 
Reformation (4 vols. 1853-73). His 
Bechet, a Bia^aphy <i8^) is a calm 
and rational work on a very conten* 
tious subject 

Frederick Wiluam Robert* 
SON (1816-1853) of Brighton enjoys 
a .reputation which, large as it still 
continues to be, is yet wholly pos* 
thumoua He was the son of a 
military officer and had many plans 
of WOTK before leaving Oxford and 
taking Holy Orders. He worked, 
first at Cheltenham, then in London, 
and, for the last six years of his life, 
at Trinity Chapd, Brighton, often 
much distressed in mind andafflicted 
by disease and jffiysical pau His 
early death was little noticed, and 
his name might have perished had 
not his Mbn&, a year or two after 
his death, putdished a volume of 
sermons wind) made a great im¬ 
pression. More were rtemanddft, 
and two other volumes, gathered 
from his papers, had a like recep¬ 
tion. In a yens or two Robertson’s 
name was a power in America as 
weUas in ISq^mAI, and bis Remains 
were evsa translated into several 
foreign langiiagBs. His depth of 
thought and grasp of spiritual thin^ 
were both eatraordinary, but he 
saflkredimh something of the same 
tiDceitifoiy'fmd hasincss of ppbion 
as F. IX Maorfoe. He fa an en- 
quiier rather than a teaidMsr with 
authority; 

William Roncrtson ' Smith 


(184^1^), fellow of Christ’s and 
Regius ftofessor of Arabic at Com* 
bridge, was an Aberdeenshire mao, 
and, until his opinions led to hiS 
expulsion. Professor of Hebrew in 
the Free Church College of Aber¬ 
deen. He did much critleal work 
before his prematuK death, his 
chief essays being on Kinship and 
Afarriage in Early Aratia and 
The Rriigion of the Semites. 

Richard Chenbvix Trench 
(1807-1886), bom in Dublin and 
educated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was in residence 
with Tennyson and was a prominent 
member of the "Apostus" dub, 
was a poet and theologian of some 
natural—^but many more acquired— 
gifts and accomplishments. He was 
not long in Holy Orders before he 
publish^ a vdume of verse called 
fustin Mar^ and other Poems 
(1835), which was so favourably re« 
ceivra that he was encouragM to 
follow it up with further attempts. 
These, however, did not maintain 
the success of the first Trench had 
been a countiy rector for twelve 
years and a theological professor at 
King’s College, Lradon, for eight, 
when he was prderred, in 1856, to the 
deanery of Westminster. In 1863 
he was designated Archbishop cn 
Dublin. He nad already written a 
good deal beside his poetry, and bis 
Notes on the Parables fi^i) and 
N<^ on the Miracles (18^) hod 
already become recognised text¬ 
books on their subjects, whilst his 
lectures on The Study (f IVords 
(1851), English, Past ana Present 
(X855), and iiis Select Glossaiy{2Bsg), 
proved an effectual ^muius to a 
method ai study diat has gone on 
increasing ever dnoe. AH these 
books, eiroept the last, ran through 
an unprececkoted number em- 
tions, and are in iHe sdlL At 
Westminster and Dublin Trepch 
ftmtinittd to write cen^ody, but 
few of his later productions are 
worthy of mark save Proaeris and 
fhrir Lessons (xSfia), Sytututms of 
the New Tesbammt (xB6g, and 
Lectures ms MeOrual Cf^h Hit* 
tmy Whether aa poet, 

Ifaeologfaii, or historian, Trendi 
showed powers that were receptive 
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and reproductive rather than original; 
but his very wide culture and his 
^sibility to the finer emotions made 
His work a popular vehicle of instruc¬ 
tion and more useful to the general 
reader than much abstruse work of 
more orig^l genius would be, 

John Tulloch (1833-1886), prin¬ 
cipal for thirty-two years of the 
theological college in St Andrews 
University, was a theological writer 
of wide learning’, intelligence, and 
moderation. His Leaders ^ the 
Reformation (1859) and English 
Puritanism and its leaders (z86z) 
deserve mention; but his two volumes 
on Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in Rngland in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century (1872) reach a much 
higher level and form an almost 
monumental work. Even Matthew 
Arnold gave the book great praise. 
His Movements Religious Thought 
(1885) is also instructive and inte¬ 
resting, although dight and defective 
when compared with its predecessor. 

William Geokge ward (iSis- 
i88a), a veiy able, though not a 
very lucid writer, created a great 
sensadon in the early days of the 
Oxford Movement by his /deal a 
Christian Church (18^). The book 
was condemned by the Oxford 
Senate, and Ward Im the Anglican 
for the Roman communion, in which 
he continued a steadfast layman until 
his death. 

Christopher Wordsworth 
^8o7-z 885), son of the Master of 
^nity and nephew of the poet, was 
a fellow of Trinity, Head-master of 
Harrow, and Bishop of Lincoln. 
One of the great prelates of the 
century, he was also a scholar and 
theologian, and wrote copiously on 
classics and theological subjects. 
His great work was his Commentary 
on the Bible (1856-70), a book full of 
sdiolarly citation and deep spiritual 
insight j 

SCHOLARS. 

John Conington (1835-1869), the 
son of a Lincdhisbire clergyman, 
educated at Rugby, and a fellow 
of University Collage, Oxford, be¬ 
came Professor of Latin in 1854. 
His taste and schoiarship are clearly 

BNO. LIT. 


seen in his edition of Virgil, or, as 
he chose to call him, Vergl. As a 
translator, his Odes of Horace (1863) 
and the j/ineid {id66 )—the second 
in the metre and manner of Scott— 
deserve attention, while in his Mis¬ 
cellanies, published after his death, 
much matter of general interest is 
to be found, including an essay on 
Pope which, according to Dr. Court- 
hope, is a "model of sound and 
masculine criticism." His latest pro¬ 
ductions were a version, in Spenserian 
stanza, of the second twelve books 
of the Iliad (1868), and, in i86f, 
a translation of the remainder of 
Horace in Popian Alexandrines. 
Tliis was the continuation of a work 
begun in 1865 by another Oxford 
scholar, Philip Stanhope Wors- 
LEY (1835-1866), whose early death 
blighted a promise at least equ^y 
fair. Worsley also translated half 
the Odyssey into the same metre 

(i86i). 

Benjamin Jowett (1817-1894), 
Master of Balliol, had a marvellous 
influence on Oxford thought He 
wrote little that was originm himself 
—a commentary on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians and a contribu¬ 
tion to Essays and Renews consti¬ 
tute the sum of his work. However, 
his very free translations of l^Lato 
and Thucydides are admirable speci¬ 
mens of their kind, and his person¬ 
ality, in addition, was a very promi¬ 
nent factor in the lives of all with 
whom he came immediately in con¬ 
tact. His influence waj^ in the 
direction of a Broad Churemnanship 
that bordered penlously on a nega¬ 
tion of faith, and, although so wide- 
spreading, is in some respects much 
to be regretted. 

Hugh Andrew Johnstone 
Munro (18^1885), fdlow of Trinity 
and Latin ftofessor at Cambridge, 
was a scholar pure and sim^, 
skilful in the art of writing Latin 
prose and verse, and a master of 
the minutest dements of his subject 
His greatest work was an edition of 
Lucretius (1864) with an English 
translation. 

Mark Pattison (i8»-i88a) was 
an undeigraduate at Cmel during 
the days of the Oxfwd movdnent, 
and, burning a fellow of Lincoln 

3 C 
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in 1839, attached himself to New* 
man and was on the point of 
following his leader into the Roman 
Church when the great crisis came. 
But he not only drew back at the 
last moment, but steadily drew away 
from Tractarianisiir altogether, and 
at length was caught by the critical 
and sceptical w^ve that next invaded 
the Umveisity. He showed a lively 
interest in ^ucational questions, 
contributing a paper fHi the subject 
to the Ox^rd Essays, fii^ another 
on Rehgtous Thought tn the Last 
Century to the famous Essays and 
Reviews. In 1861 he was chosen 
Rector of Lincoln. Henceforward 
he was known as a persistent advo* 
cate of disinterestedness in study. 
From time to time he wrote keen¬ 
witted reviews and addresses, and 
these were published after his death 
in a collected form, as well as a 
volume of sermons, and a curious 
and not always pleasant self-revela¬ 


tion called Memoirs {X885). He also 
wrote a little book on MtUon (1879) 
for the "English Men of Letters*' 
series. But his one masterfy produc¬ 
tion, an object-lesson in the doctrine 
he preadi^ and an example of its 
practice, was The Life ef Isaac 
Casavion (rSys)—a great book 
which will alwa]^ be daerished by 
an elect minority. 

William Young Sellak (1835- 
18901, Prtrfessor of Humanity in Edm- 
buign University, was a Balliol man 
and fellow of Orid. His Roman 
Poets of the Republic (1863) was a 
literary contribution to the treasury 
of pure scholarship. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by other volumes in con¬ 
tinuation of his plan; these, however, 
excellent as they are, were not equal 
to the first volume, in which he was 
writing of his favourite authors. 
There could be no better instance of 
the alliance between learning and 
literature. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TENNYSON AND THE VICTORIAN POETS. 

§ T. The transitional period; Thomas Lovelf. Beddoes. § 2. Thomas 
Hood and Winthrop Mack worth Praed. § 3. Alfred Tennyson : 
early poetry. § 4. From 1849 to the Idylls. § 5. The Idylls and later 
poems. Summaiy. § 6. Robert Browning : poetiy till 1846. § 7. 
Married life, llie great monologues. The Ring <tnd the Book. § 8. 
After The Ring and the Book, Summaiy. § 9. Mrs. Browning. 
§ 10. Matthew Arnold: poetry of youth and manhood. § ii. His 
prose. Genoral features of nis work. § 19. llie Pre-Rai&ellite move¬ 
ment : D. G. Rossetti. § 13. Wii.liam Morris and The Earthly 
Paradise. § 14. Christina Rossetti. § 15. Arthur Hugh 
Clough and the younger Lord Lytton. § 10. General remarks. 

§ i. The most interesting personality among the poets who 
conduct us from the great romantic age to the age of Tennyson, 
was the eccentric and rather obscure Thomas xmomas 
Lovell Beqpoes, a nephew, through his mother, lovbu.' 
of Miss Edgeworth. His father had a large practice 
as a doctor in Clifton, and he himself, after a youth 
spent at Charterhouse and Pembroke College, Oxford, went 
abroad to stu^ medicine. For the remainder of Ms life he 
stayed on the Cfontinent, living in a very eccentric manner and 
producing a small quantity of poetry. There is little doubt 
that, in the later years of his life, his sanity left him. The truth 
about bis death will never be known, rat its circumstances 
point to suicide. It is only to be expected that the work of so 
peculiar a man should wear a morbid complexion; and his 
unfinished medley, Dea/A's Jest-Book^ or the FooPs Tragedy 
(i85o)-^his earher work is scanty and unimportant—is ghastly 
in subject and treatment. Beddoes, bom in the midst of the 
romantic revival, was one of those ^(de whose genius seems 
to take its cqlpur from the air round them and to owe a debt to 
no concrete mfluence. The Elizabethan spirit of trnedy was 
natural to him, and the study of suCh sombre poets as Touineun 
who jurobably atttacted him most, brought out his latent and 
kindml capacity. Deaths Je^^Book, considered as a drama, 
is neither great nor pleasant, but it has merit &r above the 
codmazy, zmich is earily ^seovered by comparing it with the 
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Sir Johu Woodvil of so devout and instinctive an Elizabethan 
as Charles Lamb. The point, however, in whiclf Beddoes stands 
pre-eminent among his contemporaries, is his use of the lyric. 
His work is studded with occasional songs which, with an Eliza¬ 
bethan purity and ease of style, have also a peculiar and 
haunting charm, like music heard in sleep. This gives his 
work a distinc^tion which could hardly rest on a merely tragic 
foundation; moreover, in these songs we sec the brighter, if still 
morbid, siae of an art which is otherwise more unique than 
delightful. Had he written more, Beddoes probably would 
have succeeded in disappointing his admirers; as it is, the 
scantiness of his poetry serves to stimulate our curiosity. 

§ 2. Thomas Hood, unfortunately driven to make merry for 
a public which did not appreciate his better work, has the usual 
reputation of a purely comic writer. His father was 
Hood** a bookseller in the Poultty and, dying early, left his 
(1799-1845'. son to make his own living. After some time in a 
merchant’s office and as an engraver’s apprentice. 
Hood turned to journalism and, becoming assistant sub-editor of 
The London Magazine, associated himself with the “ Cockney ” 
school—Lamb, Hazlitt, etc. The Odes and Addresses (1825), 
written in collaboration with his friend Reynolds, and the 
Whims and Oddities (1826-7) earned for him a success with 
the general public which his serious poetry could never have 
secured. He at once became a popular writer; but in the midst 
of his success a firm failed and involved him in its losses. He 


did not seek the aid of the bankruptcy court; but, emulating 
Scon’s example, determined to pay off the debt which he had 
involuntarily contracted. To do this he went to Germany, 
where he could live economically, and took up his abode at 
Coblenz in 1835. In 1837 he removed to Ostend, and returned 
to London in 1840. A year later he obtained the editorship of 
The Neiv Monthly Magazine, which he kept till the end of 1843. 
1844 was the birth-year of Hoo^s Monthly, A pension was pro¬ 
cured for him, with reversion to his wife and daughter, in J 
but he died of consumption in the spring of the following year. 

Hood-wrote charmingly, and his delicate fancy, which ex¬ 
celled in songs and pretty little lyrics, gives him a very con- 
spicuous place among poets of the second class. 
Nor can anyone read even his confessedly comic 
WQrk without seeing its pathetic side. Hood was a 
huniorist of Chiles Lamb’s type, on whom personal sorrow 
left its mark, easily understood of every reader. He had a keen, 
almost sentimental, appreciation of natural beau^, which found 
its expression in many places of his work. Qosefy akin to this 
vras nis distinctive love of human nature, which endowed the 
Ehglish language with many poems showing the deepest sym- 
pathv with human life and character. The principal pieces of 
this kind, the famous Bridge 0/ Sighs or The Song of the Shirt, 
^although they are a little too sentimental and declamatory to 
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please the more fastidious order of readers, have, by their forcible 
appeal to pathos, obtained an immense popularity and are 
universally known. ^ At first sight it is a little difficult to recog¬ 
nise these eneigetic poems of philanthropy as the fruits of a 
pen which also wrote the Comic Annual and Miss Kilmansegg ; 
and, in his more tender and lyric moods, in which he rose at 
his best to that Elizabethan delicacy so obvious in the work of 
his friends and comrades, the identity is even hlSuxler to detect. 
But his own saying that “ there's not a string attuned to mirth 
but has its chord in melancholy” goes far to explain the 
apparent diso’epancy between his serious and comic work. 
As regards his sense of the odd and ridiculous. Hood was 
unsurpassed in his age. His puns are the great exception 
which proves the rule that this type of wit is execrable. At tUe 
same time he could write caustic satire without a shadow of 
coarseness or unnecessary suggestion in it. On the more 
pathetic side of his humour, we have said, he was apt to 
become sentimental and even a little intolerable ; such poems 
as The Deathbed and J remember are of a melancholy whichj in 
other hand^ might be suspected as insincere, and is here carried 
much too far. And it is a relief to turn from these to the 
strenuous appeal of The Bridge of Sighs or the sound ballad- 
music of Eugene Aram^ To look for Hood’s finer and more 
ethereal work we must go to his more sustained and elaborate 
pieces. The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies or Lycus the Cen¬ 
taur. Hood’s everyday poems show us the manysidedness of 
his humour. These pieces, with their richness of natural 
description, are the highest indication of what he could do as 
a poet. 

Hood’s chief contemporary in humorous writing was WiN- 
THROP M ACKWORTH Praed, three years his junior. Praed came 
of good family. His father, Serjeant Praed, was a 
distinguished member of the bar. He was educated ^ 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, showing an (18^839). 
early talent for fiicetious writing. He was called 
to the bar, entered Parliament, and died at the early age of 
thir^-seven, while he was Secretary to the Board of Contrdl. 
Duri^ his busy life he had cultivated his unusual genius for 
composing vers de sociSti, and we may safely say that in this 
peculiar style he has no dangerous competitor. To compare 
his humour with Hood’s is a vain task—the environment of 
both poets was so entirely different. Praed, in happy circum¬ 
stances, could easily adopt the light tone of ^rsiflage which he 
brought to its finest perfection. Such pieces as the Letter of 
Advice and a few others—Praed was not always so good—^are 
little chefs-d*oeuVre, On the other hand, the well-lmown Red 
Fishermanhtlcmga to a different side of his humour, and shows 
the presence of a grotesque and imaginative faculty which 
is not always given to writers of polished society verse. 

$3. Meanwhile, six years after Praed, the great poet of the later 
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nineteenth centuiy had been bom. Alfred Tennyson was 
the son of a Lincolnshire clemynian at Somersby, in the souths 
part of the Wolds. He was born on August 6, 
AfFRED iSog, at his father’s parsonage house, and the fir A 
nineteen years of bis life were passed exclusively in 
his native county, at Somersby itself, and at Louth 
grammar school. The scenery of the wolds hadta life-long 
cflfect on his vdrse, and its influence on his early poems is very 
perceptible; while in later life he wrote several pieces in the 
dialect which he might have heard the farmers talking at Spilsby 
or Homcastle market. His liking for verse was obvious ^m 
his early childhood. Two of his elder brothers, Charles—whose 
entire life was passed in Lincolnshire—and Fr^erick,were also 
drawn towards poetry, and in their riper years produced minor 
verse not unworthy of their name. In 1827 Charles and Alfred 
found that they had written enough verse to fill a modest 
volume. As, like the authors of Lyrical Ballads a generation 
earlier, they were in want of a little money to cover the ex¬ 
penses of a projected tour, they sought, aided by their coach¬ 
man’s suggestions, to barter their verse for it A Louth book¬ 
seller, with an optimism almost worthy of Cottle, gave them 
;^2o for the copyright, and published the volume under the title 
of Poems by Two Brothers. The little book had nothing epoch- 
making about It, but the verse was respectable and contained the 
first blossoms of a poetical genius tnat, sixty-five years 'after, 
had not ceased to bear fruit. Which of the one hundred and 
two pieces thus published were written by Charles, or which 
were written by Alfred, is a matter of the merest guess-wmrk, as 
the boys agreed never to tell. Neither reprinted a single one of 
these poems ; only an occasional thought, image, or expression, 
was rescued by Alfred to reappear, more or less altered, in his 
later verse. 

In 1828 the brothers went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The ordinary routine of University life seems to have attracted 
Tennyson as little as any other great poet; he did 
not linger about Cambridge as Woiwworth had 
done, but went down summarily without taking his 
degrM. But, if lectures and examinations play^ no 
part in the develojiment of his genius, Cambridge itsw im¬ 
pressed bhn with its **gray flats” and-gardens and collage 
chapels; an<^ in some of the finest stanzas of /a Jfemari dm , 
he paM'a vivid tribute to the ]>lace. More important than diis 
was the tsdhience of the society into which be was thrown. 
Shy, diffident, and sensitive, disliking the general habits of his 
contemporaries, he fortimately became the member of an 
intellectital set whose ideas and aspirations w^ far beyond 
those of n^oet young men. As a member of the ^Apostles” 
Club—an infrnmal soci^ of men who met fn each other’s 
rooma-Hbe became the friend of Trench, MUnes, aad Spedding, 
and more especially of Arthur Heniy Hallam^ two years 
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younger than himselt Tennyson was liked by all and loved by 
several ; but his intimacy with Hallam was the most important 
event of his early life, and, thanks to his deatUess verse, is 
one of the memorable mendships of all time, lip read his own 
poems to his friends^ doubtless controlling all he wrote by his 
sense of their keen intelligence and fastidious taste; they, on 
their ^e. recognised his genius and gave it generous praise. 
In 1829 his blank-verse poem on Timbuctoo gained him the 
Chancellor’s Medal; it was the admiration m his circle at 
Cambridge, and was hailed by^ an enthusiastic notice in The 
Athenmm, Better though it is than most piize-poems, there 
is nothing in it definit^ Tennysonian. His ^uliar and 
individual accent, the maik and test of his work, did not cc»ne 
to him at once. EncouraG^ by the success of Timbuctoo^ he* 
proceeded to bring out (1^30) his first separate 
volume of verse. Even in the fifty-three Pcents^ Swusao). 
chiefly Lyricaly of which he subsequently retained ^ ^ 

about half for his permanent work, his accent is fitful; and, 
although pieces like Mariana in the Moated Orangey The Dying 
SwaHy and Orianay are full of promise and suggestion, while 
they have the signs of true poetry, the whole b<^ is ekx^uent 
of a genius still ^ling its way amid the pitfells of immaturity. 

One obvious feature in the work of this new poet struck his 
critics. Its harmony, its colour, its vivid appreciation of beauty, 
its minute natural observation, no less than its failings, were 
sdl due to the Cockney” school, and especially to Keats. 
Although the elements in Tennyson’s poetry were various, its 
foundation rested upon Keats and partook of his qualities, good 
and bad. The Quarterly and Blackwoody which had been 
obstacles in Keats’ way, attacked the young poet before long out 
of sheer opposition to his belated cockneyism, Lockhsut in the 
one and Wilson in the other. Tennyson, upon his father’s death 
in 1831, left Cambridge and resolved to make poetry the business 
of his life. At the end of 1832 he publish^ a second volume 
of Poems by Alfred Tenwsony which began with The Lady of 
Shedott and contained (Enonty The Lotos-EaterSy Mariana in 
the Southy A Dream of Fair IVomen, and other famous pieces. 
The improvement was tremendous, but the faults were there 
and were nwrcilessly picked out by the critics. Tennyson was 
too sensitive to fece Ae world with another volume. He at 
once countermani^ The Lover*s which had been written 
at Cambridge five years before-—just as it had begun to issue 
firom the press. It was not published until i 879 > years aftmr 
its sequdli The Gedden Suffer, It was in 1833 that Tenayson 
thus retim. Before the end the year the sorrow that was 
long to darken his IMe bad befallen him. In September, Arthur 
HaBam, the friood whose spirit had been one with his, died 
suddenly at Vienna. 

For ten years the only verses of Tennyson which the world 
saw were a few short sum unwilling contributions to Annu^. 
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Under the shock of adverse criticism and his friend’s death, 
and probably suspecting that he had been overrated by his 
companions at Cambridge, he set himself to the task 
of correcting and purifying his faults. Long as the 
interval was, the process in which he was occupied 
was thorough, and he came from it a perfect artist. 
Living mostly in London, and forming the acquaintance of 
many literary Celebrities, he kept working steadfastly, studying, 
composing, recasting, pnining, revising, subjecting his genius 
to a remorseless drill, and aU but immovable to every temi>tation 
to publish. St. Agnes and the lines, ** O that ’twere possible ! ” 
that eventually proved ^he germ of Maud^ were reluctantly 
given to the public in 1837. While he was working so un¬ 
remittingly, his grief was stru^ling towards the expression 
which was to m^c it immortal: In Mefnoriam was unfolding 
itself gradually, leaf by leaf. The general result of this decade 
of labour and sorrow was an intellectual discipline to which no 
other English poet ever has attained; its special outcome was 
the collection of poems which laid the foundation of a greatness 
£tchieved by few. 

§ 4. The Poems of 1842, published at first in two volumes, 
and, since 1848, in one, contained the best of Tennyson’s work, 
published and unpublished, up to that date. A 
Tejmyson's «truly golden book ” of English son^, in its diflusion 
(184^!*' influence it has few worthy rivals. It is un¬ 

necessary to speak of -its familiar poems in detail ,- 
it is enough to say that in preserving the uniformity of all those 
qualities which are the elements of poetry pure and simple, its 
new portion is quite imrivallcd. Tennyson sedulously avoided 
those slips of execution into which great poets have too 
frequently fallen; in his blameless, finely chiselled verse, 
instinct with colour, emotion, and nobility of movement, we 
have the most perfect verbal music in English. The new book 
sprang at once into high favour, especially with those who had 
themselves some reputation in letters. Tennyson’s fame was 
now safe. However, he was still poor, and the grant of £200 
a year from the Crown, which Sir Robert Peel made him in 
1845, no more than was necessary to place him above 
anxiety. Yet it gave offence and was made the occasion for 
some satire in Lytton’s JVew Titnon. Tennyson’s answer, 
written in a, somewhat caustic strain^ appear^ in Punch. 
Detraction, however, could not touch his reputation. In 1847 
The Princess received a hearty welcome on the 
ffround of its poetical merit, although the general 
(1847^ scheme were satisfactory neither then nor 

now to critical judgments. The attempt to deal 
with so delicate and comprehensive a question as the new 
position claimed by women was doubtless impracticable from 
the very iirst. The “medley ” which was its restdt was no less 
an incongruity because the poem was frankly introduced as 
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such. But few readers who have enjoyed its exquisite stream 
of musical phrase would wish for anj^hing different. The lyrics 
which divide the sections, acting as intermtaai in the course of 
the dramatic narrative, together with three or four which appear 
in the body of the poem—all these were added in later editions 
—are the high-water mark of Tennyson’s poetry, each of them 
a perfectly wrought masterpiece of form and colour. For any¬ 
thing to compare with the beauty and workmanship of “ Tears, 
idle tears,” or “ Come down, O maid,” or the swallow-song, it 
would be necessary to go back to the Elizabethan lyric. In 
studied musical effect they are pre-eminent; each note of their 
quiet strain &lls on the ear with a certainty and rouiidness 
which, in more audaciously concerted lyric pieces—^in Shelley, 
for example—are too often blurred and obscure. * 

In 1850, the “great year” of Tennyson’s life, the Poems 
reached their sixth edition, and The Princess its third. He now 
published In Memimam^ which, before the end of 
the year, ran into three editions. His marriage took “/» 
place; and Wordsworth’s death raised him to the 
Laureateship. In Memoriam was the most ambitious 
work of his life, a noble monument to his friend’s memory. It 
was more ^an another Lycidas or A donate^ for it was a record 
of personal sorrow and progress of thou^^ht, going deeply into 
the mysteiies of human life, equipped with reason and subtle 
argument. It is more than a poem of the ordinary kind; it 
goes behind the veil of mourning, and the poet stands face to 
face with the enigma of life and death, speaking reverently and 
asking questions of the secret world around us. At first sight 
it would appear as though poetry and philosophy had never 
been more perfectly wedded together than here—the splendid 
music of the verse, the peculiar stanza which was so eminently 
appropriate to Tennyson’s genius, blending with firmly-knit, 
masculine argument. However, a better knowledge of In 
Metnoriam will convince the student that its poetic merit is 
greater than its philosophical. There is no great cohesion in 
the argument; nothing is s^tled; great questions are raised, 
and no satisfactory answer is given ; while, by the end of the 
poem, the spirits of sorrow and enquiry alike are distinctly less 
passionate. The fact is that this splendid jewel of English 
verse had been in the craftsman’s hands so long, undergoing 
so constant a process of polishing and re-setting, that its inner 
significance became a quite secondary matter. As a contribu¬ 
tion to contemplative poetry, it suggests much that is original, 
just as it has aoded a hundrra exquisite lines to the proverbial 
philosophy of common life. But, as poetry and nothing else, it 
never falters or grows monotonous, in spite of its length and the 
uniformity of its construction. It is possible to select for. our< 
selves a few jpieces which seem the pre-eminent glory of the 
book, but this implies no disparagement to those which are 
left behind. Yet such passages as the Christmas stanzas, “The 
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time draws near the birth of Christ,” or the famous New-year 
lines, I* Ring out, wild bells,” the magnificent opening line and 
following prologue, the rapture of the concluding epithalamium, 
the short poem on Hallam’s grave, and such glorious h^cs as 
'‘Wild bird, whose warble Uquid'-sweet,” touch the lover of 
poetry as veiy little else in English can. The curiasa feUdtas^ 
the magic of iqpvitable phrase, which is ascribed so rarely to 
poets and so universally to Tennyson, appears in every line of 
In Memoriatn, 


With this noble and pathetic outburst of song Tennyson’s 
position became undisputr^. He stiU had to face much honest, 
intellijgent criticism, and much unreasonable sarcasm, 
but his readers and his popularity increased together. 
During the early fifties he published very little. 
The Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington (1852), which 
is that rarest of things, a great poem written by a laureate in 
his official capacity, disapTOinted many at first; yet, even were 
that disappointment just, the magnificent and simple conclusion, 
like a final crash of trunmets in a dead-march, would remedy 
everything. Hands all Jiound (1852) and The Charge of the 
Light Brigade (1854), together with Riflemen^ form (1859;, are 
good samples of the patriotic lyric, stirring and musical, but 
are otherwise outside the line of Tennyson’s genius. Maud 
his great work, a poem of marvellous 
beauty and intense si^erity, was received even 
* more coldly than the Wellington ode, partly be¬ 

cause the hero’s an^ ravings frightened the public, and 
partly on accoimt of its occasional intemperance ot expr^ion 
on general subjects. As time went on, Maudf altered and en¬ 
larged in a second edition, was justly recognised as the most 
dramatic, impassioned, and intensely—not sentimentally— 
tender of all the poet’s works. The same lyric stream which 
had been so noticeable in previous poems flowed unchecked 
in Maudf and such songs as “ Come into the garden, Maud,” 
are marvels of lyrical expression. At the same time, that 
clearness of vision and minuteness of observation which had 


been the chief qualities in Tennyson’s juvenile pieces were 
never keener than in the beautiful song just mentioned, and 
in die section beginning “ Mmning arises stormy and pale.” 
And, by this time—inde^ by the tune of In Memoriam^it is 
easy to see bow Tennyson, so sensitive to the charm of 
lumirious colour and fiagrance, had learned, by the use of 
faculties other than his senses, to convey self-restraint to his 
work. It is as though we saiy me irrepressible sensuousness of 
Keats modified "by the austerity and conten^ative unearthli* 
ness of Wor^worth. Yet, stronger than all reminiscence of 
these, the personality of Tennyson, inmressionaUe and ^ 
severely reastmable, stands out by itself and brings English 
poetry a Step nearer our own day. 
f 5. He was Ihing at this time at Fairisgftad in die Isle of 
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Wight, which remained his favourite residence to the end. 
Here Maud wa? brought to maturij^; here the scheme which, 
in the popular mind, has been Tennyson’s chief 
legaw to his country, grew into shape. Both Milton 
and Dryden had already meditated an ** Arthuriad,” [^^^5}, 
an epic founded on Malcvy’s great cento of legends, 
with the pure king and his knights as the centre of the 
picture. 'VShiile Tennyson was still ve^ young he began work 
on the subject, meaning, as he said himself, “to write a whole 
mat po^ upon it ”; but, discouraged by his first reviewers, 
he laid it aside- after he had composed the Morte dArthur. 
StiU, his constancy of purpose brought him back again and 
again to this chenshed design, until, in 1885, forty-three years 
after the first piece, he wrote the last word, as it seems. How¬ 
ever, the plan of the Idylls of the King admitted of indefinite 
expansion; each piece, as it appeared, was a complete episode 
in itself, and their number might have been increased to any 
extent from the mass legend surrounding Arthur. In the 
present state of the poems there are ten idylls with an introduc¬ 
tion, The Coming of Arthur^ and an epilorae. The Passing of 
Arthur, in which is included the wonderful Morte dArthur of 
1842. The title, Idylls of the King, was given to a volume 
published in 1859, which contained Enid^ Vivien, Elaine, and 
Guinevere, and was supplemented by various contributions in 
1869, 1872, and 1885. The final order of the idylls is : Gareth 
and Lynctte (1872), The MSriage of Geraint and Geraint and 
A'afof (1859), Bolin andBalan {168^, Merlin and Vivien (1859), 
Laffcelot and Elaine (1859), The Holy Grail (1869), Pelleas 
and Ettarre (1869), The Last Tournament {1872), and Guine- 
vere (1859), The separate episodes are connected by a distinct 
bond of unity. Thus the earliest idylls contain the story of 
Arthur’s ideals and aspirations, of his magic influence on his 
young knights, and the inauguration of his glorious reign—“ The 
kin^ will follow Christ, and we the King.” But, even from the 
beginning, there is a “ little rift within the lute ” which, at first 
imperceptible, widens until, in Vivien and Elaine, it is openly 
revealed. The four *6031 idylls, from the pathetic confession of 
foilure in The Holy Grail to the despair of Ihe Last Tourna¬ 
ment and the sad epilogue of Guinevere, contain the history of 
the destruction td those ideals so fondly cherished at first—^a 
tale <d htqpeless overthrow. However, the tragedy ends in 
calm and the promise of hope, expressed in Arauris dying 
speech. Thus the Idylls have their lesson; thrir picture of 
ideal purity marred by the intrusion of sin, is plain for every¬ 
one to see. Omsidered solely as poetry, they have movM 
the popular taste far more enectusuly than the more subtle 
and incdSectual In Memormm; yet, speaking critically, their 
position in Tennyson^ work b scarcely as high. Never¬ 
theless, they are eminendy Tennysonian, showing a de¬ 
scriptive power which never took its opportunity so richly. 
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Even in the hazy, imaginazy atmosphere of Camelot, Tennyson 
saw everything with startling clearness and translated every¬ 
thing into his language of artful, definite phrase. And still, 
breaking from time to time the placid, sun-shot surface of his 
blank verse, appear one and another of those little lyrics which 
a^c to nuiny Tennyson’s most abiding gpft to poetry. The 
lyrics of the Idylls —“The Song of Love and Death,” or 
“Trust me nbt at all, or all in all”—are little inferior to 
the lyrics of The Prittcess, although they are far less prodigal 
of colour. 


While the Idylls were thus being slowly gathered together, a 
new volume (1^4) proved a worthy supplement to the poems of 
1842. The title-poem, Enoch Arden^ and one or two 


other 


Arden^ and one or two 


other pieces, were experiments in the homely form 
etc. {1964). which Tennyson had attempted years before 

in Dora and The MillePs Daughter. Several other 
poems, among them the consummate TttJwnus^ had already 
appeared in magazines and elsewhere. Although this volume 
was not well received by the critics, the idyllic pieces took a 
hold on the affections of the general public which they have 
never lost. Enoch Arden itself is a noble poem, full of touches 
equal to Tennyson’s best work, and avoiding sentimentality of 
treatment where it might easily have fallen into it. At the 
same time, its diction is far too wealthy and elaborate for the 
simplicity of the subject; and those passages of it which, taken 
by themselves, are remarkable specimens of Tennyson’s style, 
are out of keeping when considered in their relation to the main 
theme. AybnePs Field and Sea Dreatns are inferior ; but^ on 
the whole, the volume, with a less bewildering beauty, falls little 
below the level of 1842. In The Northern Farmer (old style), 
he also showed a gift for dramatic monologue in dialect of which 
he gave many later examples. He had incontestably a dramatic 


type. Whether he was capable of anything further—of as¬ 
sembling and massing a number of different characters on the 
stage, and producing a “just and lively picture of human 
nature "—Remained to be seen. The Idylls occupied most of 
his time between 1864 and 1875. It was in this last year that 
his first play, Queen Mary, was published. It was followed by 


Harold (1876^, have been brought out on the stwe, and Becket 
(1884) met with a brilliant success. However, Tennyson can¬ 
not be said to have enriched our dramatic literature very much. 
Fine as verse, and, as plays, eminently suitable for the closet, 
his dramas cannot be said to adapt themselves to the sti^e. 
Bechet^ a fiill drama of the historical class, marks a distinct 
advance upon its predecessors. The Cu^y The Falcon (both 
1884), and The Promise of May (1886} complete the series. 
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Happily, Tennyson’s energy was not altogether absorbed by 
his dramatic work. In 1880 was published a volume of Ballade 
and of/ter Poetns, which included such masterly 
work as Rizpak^ The Northern Cobbler^ The Re- 
venge^ and The Defence of Lucknow^ In the next 
decade three more volumes appeared: Tiresiasy and other 
Poems (1885), Locksley Hall Sixty Years Aftery etc. (1886), 
and Demetery and other Poems (18^). Some of their contents, 
such as Tiresias in the first book, and The Progress of 
spring in the last, were of earlier composition, but the vast 
majority consisted of recent work. No doubt in most of these 
pieces there is a perceptible falling-off. Tennyson, however, 
could lose and yet excel. In Despairy The Spinst^s Sweet-Arts. 
To Virgily and Early all of the 1885 volume—the loss 

is not obvious, the excellence unmistakable. The later Lockslty 
Hall bears little mark of age but its wisdom, and the Demeter 
volume, beside its eponymous poem, contains, in VastuesFy The 
Ringy and The ThrostlCy achievements worthy of the poet’s 
best days; while in the immortal verses that close the book, 
Crossing the Bar, the one manlike attitude of man towards 
death is ^ven with an impressiveness that has made it the 
most moving poem of the age. 

In 1884 he had accepted a peerage. No other Englishman 
had been ennobled by tnc State on purely intellectual grounds. 
His life had passed smoothly. Unaided, poetry had 
brought him into worldly cirramstances more favour- 
able than any poet had yet encountered. His chief 
sorrows were the deaths of his friends; and, in 1886, the 
premature loss of his younger son clouded his life heavily. But 
the year that was to be his last on earth was also to heighten 
his renown. Early in 1892 he surprised the world with one 
more drama^ The Foresters, a woodland pastoral dealii^, in 
four acts, with the story of Robin Hood. It was published 
simultaneously in New York, where Augustine Daly produced 
It on the stage, and in London, and was enthusiastically 
received. In the autumn, after he had entered his eighty- 
fourth year, wothes volume from his pen was announced; 
but when this was almost ready for publication Ja.is slowly 
sinking physical powers unexpectedly gave way. He died in 
the early morning of October 6 at Aldworth, near Haslemere, 
a house which he ^d built for himself in 1868. Six days 
later his body was borne to its ^ave in Poets’ Corner amid a 
ceremonial of unwonted solemnity and grandeur. Before the 
month was ended his voice was heard once more in The 
Death ^ (Enone and other poemsy with nearly all its old nervous 
strength, if with something less than its old music and depth. 
Most of the pieces in this volume, although written in extreme 
old age, show no traces of seniUty; even the weakest of them 
bears the firm impress of the master’s hand. 

The fate of Tennyson’s poems in the future, the future alone 
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can show. But he has been to his own age much more than 
other poets have ever been to theirs. Not only is his verse a pure 
well-head of noblest song; it is also an unfailing spring 
Summary. comfort and a stimulant to activity. No other 
English poet ever has becui in such close and sympathetic touch, 
not merely with nature w man, but with so many sides of con¬ 
temporary life, in such intimate intelligence with the most bene¬ 
ficent forces df his age. This age has found in his verse the 
appropriate melody for its thoughts, longings, and aspirations ; 
its voice is a rebuke to the mormd and unhealthy tendencies of 
later days. Posterity may think less of him than we ourselves. 
At any rate, his populadty shows no signs of growing less, and 
he has laid his contemporaries under a debt of gratitude that 
cannot possibly be exaggerated. As the spirit of Wordsworth, 
not always recognised, permeated the first half of the nineteenth 
century, so Tennyson is the guiding spirit of its latter half, 
happier in the fact that he stood, not ^of from his contem¬ 
poraries, but face to free with them. 

§ 6. Tennyson was long in winning popularity, but the reputa¬ 
tion of the great poet who divides with him the honours of the 
Victorian era was not assured until the very last years 
Robebt of his life. Robert Browning was bom in Camber- 
(i8h^x 88^. three years after Tennyson. His father, a clerk 
in the Bank of England, was something of a poet, 
scholar, and artist, and took care to train his son’s tastes in the 
direction which they seemed most likely to take. Browning was 
educated, for the most part, at home; at one time he went to 
school at Peckham, at another he attended lectures at University 
College, London. But, in the meantime, he was picking up know¬ 
ledge of all kinds with unusual thoroughness and laying the 
foundations of that wide and various scholarship which often forms 
a rather perplexing element in his poems. He detomined to 
become a poet, and was allowed to choose for himself. Durii^ 
his early years he felt the influence of Shelley and Keats, 
particulvly of the first; but other forces combine to form his 
poetry. These two, however, were the influences which went to 
make Pauline (1833). Pauline^ a long introsp^ive monologue, 
struck the key-note of Brownini^s peculiar genius—bis power of 
entering into the secret^ thoughts various individusJs and 
placing them in dramatic frrm. In spite of a not unnatural 
crudity,^ the*poem contuns passams of great beauty, fore-, 
shadowing tlus great lyric tewer of future years. It found a 
few resuiers, and then was foigcMen, until the growth of public 
cttri(»ity disinterred it from its oblivion. Rossetti was so 
emunoored of it that he copied it out word for wotd in the 
readjl^Toora of the British Museum. 

Avfor Paulmif Browning went on his travels, visiting Russia 
and Italy, and see^ for the first time the Venetian villas 
4^ Asolo, with which Els name afterwards was so closm 
t^associated. On his return he puUishcd Petraeelats 
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His new pom, cast in a more or less dramatic mould, was in 
reality a series of monologues relieved by one or two dram<ntis 
Pers0H(B who act as foils to the central figure. Para> 
cclsus was the first of the great portraits which 
Brownui£[ drew, partly from histo^, partly from 
his own imagination; and here, for the first time, 
he showed his genius for portraying a character, in its strength 
and weakness, with a sympathy that has made his work so 
great a treasure to so many. Not merely the poetry of the 
volume was recognised—^and the splendid song “ Heap cassia” 
was enough testimony to its inspiration—Imt its dramatic 
character was soon perceived. Macready asked the young 
poet to write a pla^ for Covent Garden. The result was 
Strafford (1837), which met with some success. BrowniiTg 
had made a careful study of his subject—it is said that he 
wrote a life of Strafford for Forster's Statesmen of the Common¬ 
wealth —but his conclusions on his hero's raaracter were 
probably more original than true. The impartiality for which 
he constantly plmded, the dispassionate examination of the 
same character from all sides, often led him into an unscientific 
and ill^cal view of history which was altogether partial. 
Otherwise, Strafford^ without any particular fitness for the 
stage or remarkable poetic genius, must strike every reader as 
an unusually powerful drama, quivering with passion and 
intense feeling — on the whole, the most memorable of 
Browning’s tragedies. HsM he continued in the same manner 
he might have gained the general ear more easily. However, 
in 1840, he chose to retard his fame by publistung SordellOf 
die most intricate poem which ever distressed the wits of a 
hard-headed public. Even in the present days of extended 
culture, when eve^one ig ashamed to plead ignorance of its 
subject, Sordello is something of an enigma; nor has the 
ordinaiy reader time to undertake the severe course of pre- 
limin^ study which is necessary to the appreciation of its 
beauties. The poem, a somewhat incidierent narrative im¬ 
bedded in digressions and p^cholomcal arguments, is full 
cS lyric eloquence ^ and exquisite phrase, but its perverse 
vaguenew and alhisiveness must always stand in the way of its 
better qualities. It earned Browning that reputation for wilful 
obscurity and neglect of fonn which chngs round his memory 
to this ^y^ and was fong regarded as his distinguishing mark. 

In however, he b^;an to address a coy public in a 
series of poems under the general title of Bells and Pome¬ 
granates^ which appeared at intervals in the form , ,, 
of cheap pafiqfolets. The first of these was Pippa 
Passes^ a cc^ecrion of draqiatic scenes and inter- 
hides throng which runs ^e thread of a single 
infiuenco'Hme voice of the Vaiage-drl singing songs 
to heiself as riie walks thvongh Asw, and uncooBciously nerving 
each <|f the weak dratnahsfirsonatovMea decj^cHi. In every 
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respect—in the coherence of its plot, the energy of its moral 
purpose, the beauty of its lyric snatches^ and the unforgettable 
freshness of the whole —Plppa Passes is the finest and most 
delicate oi]ganism among Browning’s longer poems. It was 
succeeded in 1842 by two more parts of the series—that rather 
unsatisfactory and dry tragedy. King Victor and King Charles^ 
and the Dramatic Lyrics^ his first great collection of short 
poems. It is.i%ry interesting to notice that in the very year in 
which Tennyson, after a long course of study, gave his matured 
and perfect art to the world. Browning published this evidence 
of erratic and volcanic genius. Even in the noble iambics of 
Artemis Prologises^ and in the suavity of Rudel to the Lady of 
Tripoli^ we see a certain irreclaimable ruggedness which is 
triumphant in the Cavalier Tunes and the terrible Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister^ and is the very antithesis to the Tenny- 
sonian canon of form. Yet in the luxurious beauty of Tennyson’s 
verse there was nothing of the variety, the rude ener^ry, the 
lyrical spontaneity of Waring or Through the Metidjay very 
little of the dramatic insight of In a Gondola^ nothing of the 
historical faculty which, in My Last DuchesSy catches the inner 
spirit of a complex and difficult period. Tennyson’s was the 
purer poetry : Browning struck the deeper, more human note. 

The next instalments of Bells and Pome^anates were 
dramatic. The Return of the Druses and A Blot in the 
^Scutcheon (i843)-^he second, perhaps, although it failed at 
Drury Lane, the most suitable dt Browning’s plays for the 
stage—^were followed by Colombe's Birthday (1844), and 
this in its turn by a second series of collected poems, 
the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (1845), many of which 
were printed in Hoods Magazine a little tefore publication. 
The chef daeuvre of this volume wdlf fhe Tomb at St, Praxedsy 
a fresh study in monologue of that period which had been 
taken in My Last Duchess —condensing brilliantly and^ vividly 
the versatile and unscrupulous spirit of the Renaissance, 
its love of art, its abandonment of spirituality, its contrast 
between profession and practice in the words of the dying 
Bishop. It is incontestable, however, that in these short 
masterpieces Browning appeals to few but educated people ; 
the sombrraess of St.^Praxeds may be appreciated at once, 
but its whole point is not caught in a minute, l^ose who wish 
to appreciate* ]B[rowning and are shy of his erudition have 
naturally appro^iated Sauly The Lost Leadery and How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix for themselves. 
The real lyric beauty of Browning’s work is te be found once 
mote in '*0 to be in England,” and the first poem of the 
Geu^dCH FandeSy a gem of passionate love*po<^. 

§ 7. Bells and Pomegranates concluded, in 1846, With the 
Florentine play (rf Lurui and the half-verse, half-prose Souls 
Tragedy, It was in 1846 that Browning married the wife 
fsa whom he^ entertained the most passionate and undivided 
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afTection—the poetess Elizabeth Barrett. Their married life 
was principally spent in Italy, at Florence and elsewhere, and, 
during this time, Browning wrote very little. Yet 
what he wrote was of his veiy best. In 1850 he 
published the noble pair of religious poems, Christ-- **ChnSma» 
mas Eve and Easter Day^ in which he expressed his 
faith with fervent devotion. Those who seek in 
him the teacher rather than the poet will find in this small 
volume the essence of his doctrine, somewhat formless and 
obscure, yet impregnated with the germ of a strong and abiding 
faith. Here again he coincides with Tennyson, for it was in 
this very year that /« Metnoriam appeared. Once more we 
sec the same differences, the opposition of ruggedness to shapely 
form and smoothness, the contrast between the steady,* even 
flow of Tennyson’s published verse and the irregular current of 
Browning’s poetry, now halting in the shallows of mere prose, 
now suddenly bursting into eddies of song; and, more than all, 
the difference of temperament between the two poets becomes 
obvious, the elder doubtful and speculative, searching here and 
there with carcfiilly-planned questions, the younger clinging to 
the central fact of Christian belief, from which all his specula¬ 
tions radiate. Once again the palm of poetry must be awarded 
to In Memoriam^ but Browning remains the wiser counsellor 
and consoler. 

In the two volumes of Mett and Women (1855), published five 
years later, Browning reached the summit of his art. He walked 
the heights for some sixteen years after with scarcely 
any diminution of power. It is not too much to say 
that every word of these fifty-one poems (rearranged (,85^^!" 
in subsequent years) is wo^ reading and re-read¬ 
ing. Nothing could excel 'me already published Tomb at St. 
Praxed's in its kind; but none of these pieces, in its grasp of 
character and environment, whether historical or imaginative, 
falls appreciably below that masterpiece. In each poem we 
see, upon its own confession, the inner workings of an individual 
soul revealed with an intensity of dramatic force that, were the 
verse free from any beauty of phrase whatever, would give it 
lasting distinction. The variety of subject, the uniformity of 
subjective insight in every case, make Bmwning the greatest 
English exponent of human nature after Shakespeare. At the 
same time^ the degree of book-learning which must go to the 
complete aimreciation of Browning must be considered in the 
light of a drawback; he spoke to the world in riddles, 
took no care to give it ai^ clue. The two great companion 
monologues, Fra Lippo Lippi and Andrea del Sarto^ the 
Toccata af Galuppps^ in whicn the decking society of Venice is 
painted in a few light stanzas, a perrect contrast of brilliant 
and sombre colours, the weird Heretic's Tragedy^ Holy Cross 
Day^ and the buoyant Grammarian's Funeral— om these 
require some previous knowledge, unless we are content 
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to inis« the point and satisfy ourselves with^ an occasionsl 
glimpse of superficial beauty. Others, again, like Childe 
Roland and How it Strikes a Contem^ary^ are perplexing 
at first sight, and for some time After, without being es^ialty 
learned or unusual in subject. On the other hand, Brown¬ 
ing^ admirers found in these volumes the completion of 
Saulf lyric imaginings of common-place situations like Evelyn 
Hope and The Last Ride Together^ appealing to^&e 

sense of colour like Women and Roses^ or goi^ straight 
to the heart, like The Guardian Angel. Bish^ JSlougram's 
Apology, coarse and uneven on the surface, suggests new 
problems of character to thoughtful reado'S ; Instans Tyrannus 
and The Patriot stirred the imagination with their hot, un- 
convntional energy. Last of all came the lovely dedication. 
One Word More, the finest and most sincere address which 
any poet has made to his love—^in the matter of form and 
passion and general beauty the most exquisite of Browning’s 
shorter pieces. 

Six years passed, and Mrs. Browning died, to her husband’s 
endless sorrow. It was not until nine years had gone by since 
Meft and Women that he brought out his next book, 
*'Dram^ Dramatts Personee (1864). The poems of this 
volume were somewhat more introspective and 
, tragic than those ot early years; their relation to 
true poetry was also a little more remote. The Worst of It, 
one of those marvellously fine bur^ of passion which cause the 
reader an almost intolerable feeling of admiration, and Too 
Late, both of them eminent among their companions, have a 
bitterness and hopelessness very different from Brownings 
usual optimism ; while, in Gold Hair and Dis aliter visum, he 
becomes deliberately cynical. Ydt, if fames Leds Wife is 
uncouth and Mr. Sludge is simply verbose, no obvious decline 
can be remarked in a volume containing Abt Vogler, Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, and the magnificent and courageous cpr m the face 
of death which resounds in the few lines of Prospice. 

Browning’s works were collected in six volumes in 1868. 
During that year and 1869 appeared the four volumes of The 
„ g.r Ring and the Book, which is to Browning’s poetry 
amd^ ^ what the Idylls are to Tennyson’s. The scheme of 
the poem is eminently characterialic of its autW. 
Is is an attempt to give, in a series of monologues, 
ev<^ possible view of a somewhat sordid and problematic crune 
which toidt place in Rome at the end of the seventeenth centuiy; 
and so^ to purge the alloy from the perfect ring of truA, by 
euggesting, out of all these various accounts, the real aspect of 
the case. "A whole series of books about what could •he 
swumed up. in a new^per pajr^apb,” said Cariyie, with a 
double intention. From uie setti^ ipeth of the sche^ we pass 
to the examination public opinion ; we hear the crimi^’s 
supporters speak, then the supporters of the murdered wUe, next 
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the imparti^ culturedi dilettante view. Then^ in succession, the 
three principal actors speak to us—the impertinent criminal, the 
priest whose life has been changed by his part in the affair, the 
innocent Pompilia on her deathbed. After the monologues of 
the prosiecution and defence comes the sublime meditation of 
the Pope, to whom arbitration has been referred; then Guido 
speaks again, confessing his crime on the verge of death; and 
finally comes the conclusion of the whole maAer, Browning’s 
own summing tm of the case which he has thus discussed. It 
is only natural that in this enormous drama—for drama it really 
is, though not in the strict sense of the stage—Browning should 
give way to a natural discursiveness and indulge in almost un¬ 
limited digression. The result is a want of unity which, without 
affecting the poem as a whole, injures the severm parts. As in 
the ring which Browning employed as his figure, the pure gold 
IS beaten with difficulty from the dross. Yet few pages are 
absolutely without some trace of the precious metal of true 
poetry, while the whole book adds to our knowledge of mankind, 
giving us its su^estions with all the authority of practical 
experience. To Mgin at the beginning and read patiently to 
the end is something of a task, but the reader is amply rewarded. 
In the monologues of Giuseppe and Pompilia he will learn to 
discover a great and new pleasure, to partake heartily in their 
trials and sufferings, to feel himself the influence of these two 
souls, so different, yet so mutually powerful on each other for 
good; he will see the problem which was so delicately put 
forward in Pi^tpa Passes^ the employment of the weak things of 
the world as instruments of good;^ worked out fully and even 
more firmly in this later work; while in the Pope’s soliloquy he 
will recognise once more the old handling of character, the old 
sureness and cleanness of touch. Further, Browning’s sense of . 
beauty, his command of colour, are at their ripest in The Ring 
and the Book. Passage upon passage of brilliant imagery and 
pictorial description occurs to the student of these volumes, 
sometimes in isolation, sometimes, like Caponsacchi's account 
of his flight with Pompilia, in sustained narrative. And 
certainly few things are more beautiful, not merely in Browning, 
but in all poetry, than the superb dedication to, his wife’s 
memory which closes the opening book. 

18 . Ba/austioffis Adventure (1871) *wa6 felly worthy of its 
great prodecesson and was the first of those voluqies in which 
BrownW siing d Greece as he had sung of Italy. 

Scattered poems in the past—notably Artemn 
Proteges made retmy the way for this 
ebarmit^ poem and the translation of tne Alcestis 
to which it fermh the firame. It was also the first 
of his loiter poems which realty could be enjoyed by every¬ 
body ; undtf the kisphation of Greek tragedy his rou^ fdactt 
were made plain ; be wrote with a st^ness quite unosual to 
him.'' Ihe openl^ part of the book takes a very high rank 
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among the rich pictures which he loved to paint; that concrete 
perception which had been a chief feature of Tennyson’s work 
and had been hitherto an inconstant, if not rare, quality in 
Browning, is in this case undeniable. In the same year, how¬ 
ever, Prince HohenstUl Schwan^au^ Saviour of Soaety (1871), 
a long monologue whose hero is intended to represent Napoleon 
III, marks the beginning of a certain dreariness which descended 
on his later wofk. I'ifinc at the Fair (1872), a volume of mature 
wisdom which is croecially and justly dear to the more appre¬ 
ciative students of Browning, was caviare to the general. 
Browning no longer simply neglected form and poetic con¬ 
vention ; he became a Chartered libertine in the employment 
of disagreeable mannerisms which, in The Ring and the Book^ 
were obvious in germ, and now flourished like weeds to the 
utter confusion of the legitimate poetic element. There is all 
the diflcrence in the world betu'een the venial obscurity of 
Sordcllo and the w ilful obscurity of Fifine, Red Cotton Night- 
Cap Country (1873), the story of a peculiarly distressing tragedy 
which had occurred in Paris not long before, gives promise in 
its fantastic title of its irritating and jerky mechanism. What 
thinly dramatic element might be found in the incident is 
buried beneath heaps of digression and clumsy metaphor; we are 
inclined to ask where the point in telling the tale lies. How¬ 
ever, in 1875, returned to his Hellenic studies with a long 
sequel to Balaustiouy not so fine indeed, and savouring strongly 
of the affectation which had cast ifs shadow over all his poetry, 
but containing magnificent passages worthy of his best days. 
Aristophanes Apology like Balaustiotiy had its ulterior purpose 
in the stalwart deface of Euripides’ reputation against his 
modern critics, and included a translation of the Hercules 
Fitrcns, In the same year The Inn Albums a grim and tragic 
story told in a succession of vivid scenes, each of which 
intensified the same situation, proved that Browning’s dramatic 
power was not altogether gone. But Pacchiarotto (1876) tells 
Its own story of decline. In HervI Riel it gave one more 
popular narrative-poem to the world; but even its best pieces 
—the famous Pisgah SigktSy for instance—recalled little of 
Browning’*; greater and earlier manner. 

With Pacchiarotto we are past the turning-point of his verse. 
Next year a translation of iEschylus’ Agamemnon (1877) com¬ 
pleted his Hellenic poetry. Henceforward he became 
emphatically the teacher, still going for hts text to 
08^1889). out-of-the-way founts of knowl^ge, and sometimes, 
in his urgent quest of su^’ects, going beyond his 
depth. In La Saisias and The Two Poets of Croisic (1878) he 
produced a couple of poetns which, although their intrinsic 
beauty cA thought is^cat, Ijave little supeincial loveliness to 
recommend them, liie Dramatic Idylls of 1879 liSOy 
with fairly recondite subjects, are very spirited, and impealed 
to popularity more loudly than any of his previous couections. 
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But in yocoseria (1883) the reader can do little ^t regret the 
early lyrics and deplore the incoherent, almost snappish manner 
into which the great poet had by this time fallen; while, in the 
curious volume, half philosophical, half theoloncal, of Frrish- 
tah^s Fancies (1884)^ the lyrical intermezsi and epilogue suffer 
from a fatal disposition towards bathos. Yet these later lyrics, 
in spite of their far from agreeable brusquenes$ of tone, liiiAe 
a great value, a sterling mark of poetic wortn which asserts 
itself after some acquaintance; and the best feature of the 
Parleyings with Certain People (1887), the dullest of all 
Bi ownings volumes, is the very occasional use of lyric songs 
in its course. Asolando (1889), which was published on the 
day of his death, was similarly chaig^cd with lyric work, whose 
charm needed a little discovery, but was nevertheless there. 
He died on December 12, 1889, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Browning was unquestionably the most original poet of the 
century, deriving less from previous poets than any of his con¬ 
temporaries, and living in an atmosphere almost 
entirely of his own making. That his influence on ‘ "*'**'*^’ 
poetry has been small is hardly to be wondered at; his revolt 
against all the canons of art cannot be easily imitated. 
The tendency in modem poetry to deal with everything 
obscurely and figuratively is largely due to him ; but his peculiar 
mannerisms fortunately can be never copied with any pretence 
to originality. It is natural that his very hardness, his chaotic 
use of abundant material* have drawn so many educated 
students to read and recei\e intellectual benefit from his poetry. 
But, like all writers who, working on their own lines, have won 
their way in spite of opposition, he has met with the misfortune 
of becoming the idol of a fashion and attracting to himself a 
crowd of indiscriminate and ignorant admirers. He has been 
denounced by one party as a writer of high-sounding nonsense, 
and exalted by another as the greatest “teacher” of modern 
days. Between these two extremes of reputation he has fallen 
as between two stools. If he was a teacher, where he taught 
most obviously he became a very mediocre poet. And he is 
not so much a teacher with authority as a very earnest and 
brilliant student in the school of human nature, possessed of 
great inductive talent, and consequently in danger of error 
where his reason t^es a step too far fon^vard. He speaks with 
imperfect inspiration of the great secrets which he hears, often 
with an honest assumption of knowledge which he has not 
gained. He is thus ilo great prophet whose word ihust come to 
pass in every case; he has, with a Shake^carean depth of 
insight into iiidividual character, nothing of the great, calm, 
Shuespearean view of humadity a& a whole. He is primarily a 
great poet whose grea^iess is placed in relief by.his very faults; 
m the second- place,-he is a philosopher whose work, like that 
of Carlyle and Ruskin, has had a wonderfully suggestive arid 
stimulating influence on the thought and life of two generation^. 
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§ 9. There is no exaggeration in saying that for a very long 
time after their marris^e Elizabeth Baerett Browning 
was much more famous than her husband. The 
E. Baskbtt story of their romantic courtshi]) and marriage is 
before the world in full; their love, amountii^ 
to adoration for each other, may be read in their 
noblest poetiy.«, It is enough to say that Mrs. Browning, the 
daughter of a Mr. Moulton, who, on succeeding to property, 
changed his name to Barrett, was bom near Durham six yems 
before her husband saw the light in Camberwell. Her girl¬ 
hood was very precocio’ia; from her earliest years she mani¬ 
fested a taste for books and something like serious scholarship. 
At fourteen she published an epic on The Battle of Marathon 
(1820), and at twenty an Essay on Mind (1826). She was a 
victim to ill-health, which grew upon her with years^ until, when 
she first met Browning, she was a confirmed invalid. In 1833 
she published a translation of Prometheus VincHts with some 
shorter poems, and, in 1838, when her future husband was just 
becoming known to a few. The Seraphim, and other Poems, 
containing such famous pieces as CowpePs Grave and Vietorids 
Tears, gave her a recognised position among poets. Six years 
after another collection of Poems (1844) added still further to 
her reputation. There can be very little doubt that at this time 
her genius was at its highest point, although her characteristic 
faults were never more marked t|}an in mese volumes. The 
mutual attraction which she and Browning felt for each other’s 
work led, about this time, to a friendship, and this, gradually 
ripening into passionate love, had its result in a marriage 
which, if it distressed her family for a time, added to her 
material happiness. Her love, too, inspired her most perfect 
piece of work, the so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
written not long before her marri^e, privately printed in 1847, 
and included, with two or three additions, in the complete edition 
of her poems which came out in 1850. Their married life was 
spent aunost entirely in Florence, where their house became a 
rendezvous for liters^ celebrities and a centre of noble thought 
and wise counsel. Hei devotion to their adopted county was 
expressed,* first in Casa Guidi Windows (1831), later on in the 
Poems before Confess (i860), between which appeared her long 
narrative poem of Aurora Le^h (1857). Eoems b^ore Congress 
was the last published volume of her lifetime; she died at the 
end of June t86i at Casa Guidi, and, in the coarse of 1862, her 
Last Poems came as a supplement to her previous work. 

Aurora Leigh, which swells the bulk of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry, has always been a favourite book with the lovers of 

_ socid problems. In spite of solne beautifol detail 

a degree of interest which can hardly be ex- 
^efre. pected from a versified novel, the main importance 
urnmnug, of this prodig^otis volume lies in hs psychological 
and moralirifig tendency. Towards the end of her life, too, her 
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manner approximated so closely to her husband's that her work 
now and then reads like a nm ve^ satis&ctory imitation of his 
great l3rric8. All her really individual work is to be found in 
the collected poems of^ 1S50, beginning with the Drama cf 
Exile and The Seraphim and ending with the Sennets from 
the Portuguese, The key-note of all these pieces is an emotional 
and somewhat spasmodic form of passion, never free from 
melancholy save when, in the Sonnets^ she ris^s above herself 
and leans on a stronger personality. An intense sympathy with 
sufferinif led her into philanthropic appeals which moved her 
generation; a strong sense of morality and justice, a desire to 
bring others to the perctmtion of her own ideals, are also features 
of her work. 11 follows that this impulsiveness of spirit, ennobling 
her slightest poem, carried her admirers away with it and gave 
her the claim to be considered the greatest English poetess. Great 
poetess she undoubtedly was, and many, indeed, most of her 
early pieces vibrate with an enthusiasm and passion that go far to 
neutrmisc their obvious defects. In any case, the student of 
her work cannot fail to recognise its purifying influence, or to 
be better for reading it. But it is nevertheless a fact that 
very little of the defight in poetry for its own sake is to be 
obtained from her verse ; she is even less than her husband a 
poet’s poet. Her not dissimilar neglect of form is very seldom 
transfigured in those wonderful moments of clear vision and 
rapture which are so common and so welcome in Browning’s 
verse. Even in Cozeper^s *Crave or the Vision of Poets the 
presence of defects, or at least their apprehension, haunts the 
mind, and only in the Sonnets^ where for once she allowed 
herself to be chained to form, does she escape any reproach. 
Two extraordinazy faults, from which spring several 
minor defects, hamper every page of her work, with 
the exception mentioned above. The most obvious 
and indaensible of these is her total inattention to rhyme. It 
may be argued charitably that in many places—>and notably in 
the Vision of Poets —her rhyme is a method of assonance which 
does not interfere with the general impression of beauty. The 
famous lines on Lucretius are none the worse because they 
rhyme “ mood * with " broad ” and “ God ”; but, wiye the image 
they contain less iiite, the looseness of their mechanical structure 
would be more remarkable. And constantly she goes beyond 
the easy limits of assonance and strays willingly into the worst 
rhymes. There is no need, unfortunately, to give examples of 
a fault which is patent everywhere. The second fault is almost 
as common—^her continual temptation to overstrain the sen¬ 
timent of her poetiy and gu^ extravagantly. Doubtless, tiiis 
has been no ^awback in the eyes of her less Critical readem; 
but critioism, yrhit^ may pass her'peculiarities of rhyme* with 
regret^ finds a more seriou^ and deeply-rooted blemish m 
abuse of sentiment and passion.' Her scholarship and tming 
couM not preserve her bad taste. Sometimes it is n whole 
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poem which speaks to us of this—^for example, The Brown 
Rosaryf a sentimental romance with no point and no redeeming 
truth to the medievalism it dimly imitates ; sometimes a glaring 
infelicity of phrase, as in the lines from Wine of Cyprus, which 
her husband chose as the motto to his Balaustion ; sometimes 
a breathless overcrowding of images, good or bad, as in the 
hasty phrases of the Vision of Poets, It is easy to see how, 
from tnese radltal faults others spring, and how they mar the 
poetic aspect of her best work; how also they neutralise the 
effect of her appeals to humanity and sympathy. She had no 
strain of genius in her deliberate eccentricities; where she is 
most conventional, she ts most inspired; where she throws 
aside the restraint of rules, she is usually commonplace. The 
inequality of her husband’s verse had in it something divine; 
she in her shortcomings was purely mortal and fallible. Yet it 
is inchsputable that her reputation was deserved, and that it was 
given to her, as to few, to echo the aspirations and to touch the 
inmost ^irit of her century. 

§ lo. The reputation of Matthew Arnold is divided between 
prose and poetry. His influence has also been felt in more 
than one way. As a Government Inspector of Schools, 
Matthew he did educational work which cannot be rated too 
highly, while, as the militant champion of “ sweetness 
and light ” against British Philistinism, he was one 
of the greatest intellectual forces of his century. Yet in both 
these respects he is merely a factor in general progress, an 
interesting and unusual figure ; it was in poetry that he made 
his way to immortality and took his place among the first. He 
was the eldest son of the great head-master of Rugby, Dr. 
Arnold, and was born at Laleham in 1822. He went to school 
at Winchester and Rugby ; went to Oxford in 1842 as a scholar 
of Balliol; and, although he failed to get his first-class in classics, 
was elected to a fellowship at Oriel in 1845. chief episode 
of his Oxford life was his friendship for Clough ; it was under 
the spell of that friendship that he became especially the poet 
of the “ sweet city with the drc.iming spires.” In 1847 be left 
Oxford to All the post of secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, and in 1849 be published a tiny volume. The 
flajy-iw?}. Strayed Reveller, and other Poems, by A., which 
gained him a small audience. This book struck the 
key-note of his^ work-^its eclectic character, its predilection for 
classical models, its stateliness of utterance. Between this and 
his next book his life received that practical impulse which 
diverted him in time to come from poetry, by his appointment 
as Inspector of Schools in 1851. In 1852 he published another 
tiny volume, Empedocles on Etna, and other Poems, which, 
bowever,'he soon withdrew, owing to his dislike fin* something 
in the title-piece^ In 1853 he brought the book out a second 
time with fresh additions, and put bis name to it. Although he 
was in no sense a popular poet, the suipassing beauty of his 
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workmanship could not be denied. Thus, when the chair of 
Poetry fell vacant at O^rd in 1857 he was elected to it, and 
held it for ten ^eais, being' re*elected when his five years’ term 
of office closed in 1862. 

The TOetical finit of his professorship was his elaborate but 
doubtful attempt at a tragedy in the Greek manner, Merope 
(1858). Not until 1867 did he publish anything new ; but his 
volume of New Poems^ which appeared then, showed no falling- 
off, although there was some increase in their elaborate con¬ 
straint of manner. He wrote little more poetry, although at 
the end of his fife be went back to his first love. Other attrac¬ 
tions drew him, and his Poems of 1869 were merely a collection 
of those pieces which he desired to live. His professorship aj: 
Oxford, not fruitful in poetry, had given him a great 
reputation as a critic and prose-writer. His early 
reports as a school-inspector show that form was a hginnits nf 
principal consideration from the first, and his preface 
to Merope introduced him as a somewhat dogmatic 
critic who wrote excellent and well-considered prose. It excited 
a keen interest, which was fanned by his occasional maorzine 
articles and his professorial lectures (m Latin) at Oxford. 
Indeed, he made the ten years from 1857 to 1867 an epoch in 
the annals of criticism. All that is most characteristic in the 
criticism of the later nineteenth century, as distinguished from 
that of the preceding age, its peculiar tone, temper, principles, 
and aim, its insistence on (he artistic side of literature and on 
literary economy—all this was largely determined by four 
volumes of this period. The Three Essays on Translating 
Hotner (1861), the Last Words on the same subject (1862), 
the important Essays in Criticism (1865), and the Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867), were not well received by everybody, 
and indeed abounded in material faults which were exactly 
calculated to provoke resentful opposition and ridicule. Arnold 
knew very little about Celtic literature, and the charm of his 
dicta on the subject consists chiefly in their loose adherence to 
their text; in general criticism he followed trustfully and blindly 
where Sainte-Beuve led, and was betrayed by prejudice into 
statements which, in the mouth of a sane critic,^ are simply 
amaxing. But to balance these defects, his style was captivating 
and persuasive, and the general drift of his arguments set 
before his readers an end and aim, a remedy for ignorance and 
blindness, which could not fail to be convincing. If any 
conclusive evidence is to be sought for the advantage of that 
“ sweetness and light ” which he was never tired of advocating 
in after years, it is found at once in the characteristic qualities 
of his own prose; and, while he was addressing his .appeals 
for culture to his educated couatiymen, he was^ writing an * 
important chapter in educational history. The fruit of his two 
missions to the Continent was seen in Popular Education in 
France (1861), A Frmch Eton (1864), and Schools and Uni- 
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versifies on the Continent (1868). In Amdd’s char^ the 
utilitarian and artistic elements in prose, generally on unfriendly 
terms, joined hands. 

§ II. His early essays in criticism led him further than 
books. In 1869 Culture and Anarchy brought him to the 
front as a critic of politics and society. The book 
is a^long critical essay upon the social condition of 
1888). England and a diatribe against the crassness of the 
middle classes. It urged, with a lively seriousness, 
the remedy of culture for this evil, a regimen of “ sweetness and 
light.” He had borrowed this characteristic name for his 
medicine from Swift. His lofty and superior tone, his frequent 
relapses into criticism which was nothing more or less than 
generalisation founded upon defective experience, were faults 
which annoyed and disgusted his critics. A large experience, in 
his educational tours, m one class of society had not unnaturdly 
blinded him to the fact that this was not necessarily typical, 
and that there were other elements than Philistinism m British 
life. Many received the essay with mockery, others with 
blustering scorn, while Arnold’s use of formulas and catch- 
phrases made him obnoxious to allusive witticism. But the 
book made a stir; it affected many minds, and left a lasting 
effect on general opinion and conduct. Few modern books 
contain, with obvious shortcomings, more delightful and stimu¬ 
lating reading. In 1871 he published Friendshij^s Garland^ a 
brilliant display of ironical wit in ^hich he strove to turn the 
laugh against the laughers; but he never permitted a second 
edition, and it is only very recently (1897) that the book has 
been reprinted. 

Many of Arnold’s admirers have lamented his pre-occupation 
at this time with subjects on which, if the truth must be told, 
he had very little right to give an opinion. His 
latest biographer has, indeed, described the period 
immediately following Culture and Anarchy^ as a 
** wilderness ” in his career. From ethietd criticism 
and the championship of culture in common life he passed to a 
similar re\ 4 ew of religion for which he was ill-equipped. He 
had no special theological knowledge; his own attitude to 
religion was a somewhat superior tolerance free from any 
dogmadc element whatever. His thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible his supreme appreciation of its literary value 
were, it need hardly be said, fruitless weapons in the campaign 
on which he entered with St. Paul and Protestantism (1869). 
Literature and Dogma (1875) described by himself as an 
** Essay towards the better apprehension of the Bible ”; and to 
those who showed themselves unwilling to apprehend he ad¬ 
dressed the equally Strenuous God and the Bme (187^). Two 
years later he added one more buttress to his position, Last 
Essays on Church and Religion (1877), and thus brought to a 
close his persevering attempt to transn^ and save religion by 
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his wide*working panacea of culture. The adventure was 
unfortunate for bis reputation. On all main issues jud|[inent 
must be taken to have gone against him. Be^nning with an 
altogetlier inadequate outfit of necessary learning, he went on 
to make baseless assumptions and to reason unsoundly. Success 
in bis design would certainly have been fatal to the interests 
which he was toiling to serve. The one com^nsating feature 
of this ruin is its literary character, which could not fail to make 
itself felt. 

Although theology continued to share his attention with 
literature, politics, and education, his remaining work consists 
almost exclusively of occasional papers or lectures 
on topics relating to one or other of these subjects. • 

These, as they accumulated, were gathered into 
volumes of Mixed Essays (1879), Discourses in America (1885), 
and so on. In politics and education he combated with 
brilliant eloquence the aims and methods of his friends, the 
Liberal party; in literature he went on deepening the old lines, 
bringing the test of foreign criticism to bear on English letters, 
and attempting once more to win Englishmen over to the side 
of his beloved culture. A second senes of Essays on Criticism^ 
collected in a posthumous volume, contains several of these 
later pieces. His later poems, too few in number, are deeper in 
tone than mo^ of their predecessors, and, if less attractive, arc 
little behind his best. 

In both kinds of writing Matthew Arnold was equally ex¬ 
cellent. In the formal virtues of composition, in quality of 
cunning craftsmanship, some of his later prose has 
never been surpassea, his verse seldom. In his 
hands language becomes a living thing, instinct with 
spirit and grace, matchless for expressiveness; prose 
so luminous as his, so well-knit and yet so flexible, so perfect an 
image of the workings of the informing intellect, so measured 
and masterly in its construction ; verse in which the sustained 
musical note is so exacdy in harmony with the sentiment, the 
sjuritual mood, that strives for utterance, may be safely asserted 
to have come but once from the same English pen. Of the 
gdieral character of his matter we mu^ judge s-ather more 
diffidently. The tendency of current opinion and, we must add, 
of sound criticism is to set his poetry above his prose. There 
is certainly in his poetty more that makes for immortality. The 
superb burst of song at the close of The Church ^ Brou, the 
Imc charm of Reqniescat^ the stately, calm stanzas of The 
Scholar G^y and Tkyrsis^ are greater contributions to litera¬ 
ture than thp most sweetly reasonable sentence in Culture and 
Anard^ os Htib Essays im ^si/icitm. Yet, while the manner of 
his prose is only less exqhisite than that of his verse; while 
faulm of taste, » they can be uiged s^nst the one, may 1 m 
urged against title other also, there can be no question that his 
influence on his generation was exercised through his prose; 
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that, while in poet^ he reflected with peculiar success the 
dominant spirit of his age, its morbid hopelessness in the face 
of eternal problems, in prose he worked constructively and 
experimentally. His errors were not always dignified ; some¬ 
times they bordered on the ridiculous ; but, in the end, his 
influence, if not directly TOrmanent, is at any rate a remarkable 
link in the chaip of English thought. As a poet he has had an 
influence which has left traces here and there on subsequent 
verse. The great drawback which must be alleged against his 
poetry is that, in spite of an individuality in choice and treatment 
of subject, it is too deliberately bound to form and precedent to 
be wholly original. The extraordinary variation of 
manner which separates Tennyson from Keats does 
wri^oMtsm. ^'Ot Separate Arnold from Wordsworth j the real 
' difference lies in Arnold’s greater command of 
scholarship. He is the poet whose natural genius is acted 
upon by classical education ; there is not one of his poems into 
which classical influence does not enter in some way or other. 
The spirit of The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis is as classical as 
anything modern can be. Nor was this classicism and love of 
form the second or third-hand artificial classicism of Pope ; 
neither was it the instinctive classicism of Keats, or Shelley’s 
compound of instinct and scholarship ; it was the fruit of 
culture, the finest flower of a public school and University 
education. With this the influence of Wordsworth was joined 
to create an entirely exceptional kind of poetry. In The Scholar 
Gip^ we have the combination of these two forces. The con¬ 
templative spirit of the poem, its harmony of man with nature, 
its austerity of tone, are Wordsworthian ; its gift of phrase, its 
constant flashes of colour, its distinctness, and the matchless 
image with which it closes, are definitely classical. In poems 
like Rugby ChaPel^ Dover Beach^ or Westminster Abbey^ 
Wordsworth is dominant; no one but he could have inspired 
these meditations, although no one would have been less likely 
to think of the purely classical framework in which they are 
set. Wordswortn, however, does not preside in this way over 
the earlier poems. Sohrctbasid Rustum might be a consummate 
translation from a Greek epic ; Requiescat^ from the Anthology ; 
while there are other things, tl^e end of The Church of Brou^ 
for instance, or Certain stanzas in A Summer Night, which 
detach themselves from any obligations to a model. To seek 
for the exact grounds of community between poets is difficult, 
and the obvious spiritual relation l^ween Arnold and Words¬ 
worth is complicated by the diflerence between their circum¬ 
stances, the age of new ideals whose herald was the older poet, 
and die age in which the younger po^ lived—an age in which 
those .very ideals of life and immortality had grown dim. But, 
when Arnold, in his later years, spoke of Wordsworth’s ** healing 
power ” as irrecoverable, he Unwittingly touched the note on 
which his voice is most like his master’s. Melancholy and 
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depressed as he was, touched, like Carlyle or Riiskin, and 
even more deeply than they, by a sense of the mystery of life 
and the hopeless ^If between ideals and realities, speaking 
despairii^ly and with a certain degree of scepticism on the 
problems which surround man, he nevertheless supplied the 
remedy with the wound. In the calmness and sanity of his* 
verse its complaining note is lost; and, with Wordsworth, he 
takes his place among the great masters of human thought and 
feeling whose verse does not act as a momentary stimulant, but 
permanently strengthens and fortifies. 

§ 12. Matthew Arnold's influence upon his contemporaries 
existed side by side with a movement whose effect was more 
immediately obvious. The Pre-Raffaellite movement 
in art and literature was stimulated by several 
circumstances. In the first place, the Oxford move- Po^ti 
ment had aroused an interest in medieval ideals; (i) D . G. 
the historical position of its leaders implied a certain (ig^isU). 
enthusiasm for archaeology. In the second place, 

Ruskin, during the forties, was struggling to awaken some 
artij^tic feeling in the British public, and was directing their 
attention to the work of the early Italian painters. The Pre- 
Raffaellite movement, when it came into being, was aided 
generously by Ruskin, while it excited a general interest 
throughout England, and won for itself a very large number of 
followers. At its head stands the unique figure of Dam'E 
Gabriel Rosseti'I, poet and painter. He was a Londoner, 
the son of an Italian professor at King’s College, who was a 
keen student of Dante, and gave his son the name of Gabriel 
Charles Dante, afterwards transposed into Dante Gabriel. 
Apart fi'om his education at King’s College, his early life was 
different from that of most literary men ; he went, while still 
very young, to the Royal Academy and became an artist. The 
following years were so taken up with painting that his poems 
did not appear till much later, when the Pre-Raffaellite move¬ 
ment, of which he was the virtual founder, was already known 
in the art of himself and his master, Ford Madox Brown, and in 
the first poems of Mr. Swinburne and William Morris. His first 
important book—^he had made contributions before this to bril¬ 
liant and shortlived periodicals—was his volume of^ranslations, 
called TAf Early Italian Poets (1861). This would have been 
soon followed by a volume of original poems had it not been for 
a romantic and sorrowful interlude in his life. In i860 he had 
married a Miss Elizabeth Siddal, who was apparently made to 
be his other half, not only in her singular p^sical likeness to 
his favourite type of beauty, but in the likeness of her mind to 
his own. Two years later she died, and he, crushed by the 
sorrow that had fallen on him, buried the ms. of his poem^ then 
almost ready for the press, in her grave. After nearly eight years 
in the tomb they were exhumed and published (1870). There 
was, therefore, a period of something more than twenty years 
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before Rossetti revealed himself as a poet. He pobltshed tmly 
' one other volume, the Baljads and S^meis (i88i). Meanwhile^ 
his health had ^ven way, and his life had •become ve^ un¬ 
happy, in spite of his friends’ devoted attention. He dim at 
*%irchington-Qn-Sea in the spring of 1882, and is buried in the 
.Churchyard. ^ 

The two main characteristics of Rossetti’s work are its un¬ 
varying excellesce and its almost monotonous vividness and 
y fulness of colour. He worked under one inspiration, 

^ and that was Italian. Certain English poets exercised 
** ' a temporary influence upon him. His admiration for 
Keats was mute permanent than for any othcx. But 
we have no other instance of a poet who, after sending' all his 
life, with the exception of a few months, in En^and, mul in a 
very unpoetical part of London, was so entirely free from the 
contamination* of circumstances. Roas^ti was brought up on 
the study of Dante. His earliest poetry and prose were a series 
of translations from Dante and his contemporaries. At heart, in 
the midst of London, hue was a Florentine of Dante^ age, full of 
the ideals and perplexifibs which beset Dante. The exq^||dte 
harmonies whicn, in the Divim Comedy and the Vita Thtova^ 
were the first full note of the most musical of languages ent^ed 
into all Rossetti’s writing. No translation is so entirely re¬ 
productive of its original as Rossetti’s is of the Vita Nuava ; the 
music of Dante’s prose sounds all through the graceful English 
of the version. This is true also of every piece in the book—the 
best guide in existence to medieval Italian poetiy. The natural 
effect of this upon Rossetti’s own work is to give it an almost 
overpowering sweetness and heaviness. In almost every case 
his poems have the air of a laborious translation from a suave 
and melodious original—a translation in which every care has 
been taken to ensure euphony and smoothness. Wherever the 
chisel has gone its marks remain; although they may be but 
faint scratches, they aYe still visible. Yet everything that 
Rossetti wrote is more or less a masterpiece of poetical 
workmanship, and his heaviness of style is certainly a com¬ 
parative matter. The noble Dante at Verona has a certain 
spontanei^ and flow of eloquence which rescues it from this 
charge; Tde Burden of Ntneveh^ in a different key, is in this 
respect not dissimilar; while the elaboration of ^le is not 
nearly so evkhent in ^ese poems as in the famous Blessed 
Damoaelf or In the great 'sonnet-cycle called The-Jiouse of lAfe^ 
which appeared in bodi volumes--under a revised form in uie 
second. But in both collections, and in the second even mme 
than in the first, the most' remarkable feature is the clear 

S 'etorid effect produced by every verse and every 
le. Tr^ Town is a bright, dearly-defined pictmne 
whose clasdeal subject is coloured and somewhat 
quaintly attenua^'by the i^pirit of medieval Italy. 
It would’be rash to say that none but a punter eould have 
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written it; but it is explained none the less by the {sLf\ that 
Rossetti was a painter who derived his art from the Florentines > 
of the fifteenth centu^ and faithfiilly bopied their mannerisms. 
One may find analogies to Rossetti’s poems ifi the work of the 
early Italian artists—to Troy Town in Botticelli’s picture oli^ 
Calumny, or of Aphrodite rising from the waves, in which ^tbcilK 
classical tale is translated into medieval forms, or to*Eden Bower 
in the greenery of the same painter’s well-known ^^roup of Spring. 
And, when Rossetti passed from his fundamental Italianism tp 
the treatment of English subject% he carried with him the saihe 
principles of drawing and colouring. At the same time he 
Wame less sensuous and more vigorous; his manner became 
more direct, his harmonies less obtrusive. The mystic ballad 
of Sister aeleuy which belonged to his first volume, gives, 
through all its shadow and mystery, a series of perfectly clear, 
distinct visudl impressions; its quaint artificiality is, if the 

e aradox be allowed, purely natural. The slightly exotic tinge, 
owever, from which Sister Hilen^ with its well-considered 
pauses and refrain, does not escaj^, is wholly absent from 
T/mKing^s Tragedy and Ihe WhiteiS%ip—^^^ finest modem 
batmdS in EngliHi, retaining all Rossetti’s pictorial quality, and 
yet full of life and action. If we sum up Rossetti’s work it will 
be found that his excellence as a translator—an excellence at 
its best in his version of Villon’s Ballade of Dead ladies—^ovasr 
what hindered his ease as a poet on his own account. At the 
same time, in the small body of verse which he left to the world, 
we may see an example, hardly inferior to Tennyson, although 
in a different manner, of perfect workmanship and a faultless, 
if rather limited conception of his art—an unsurpassed harmony 
of pure music and rich colour. 

f 13. The Pre-Raffaellite movement leccived an impulse in 
the Italian direction from Rossetti. Mr. Swinburne, its most 
voluminous poet,^ showed it its way to a more general 
culture, suggesting models French, English, and William 
I talian. But- its pure medievalism was best ex- (isa^-i'sgb). i 
pressed in the work of William Morris, who, 
although six years younger than Rossetti, and not an original 
membw of the Pre-Raffaellite brotherhood, was certainly the 
motive force of Pro-Raffaellitism in literature. Morris was a 
man of many interests. His father, like Ruskin’s, was a 
London wine-merchant. He went to school at Marlborough, 
which had just then been founded, and.was at Exeter CoUq^e, 
Oxford, with his friend Edward Bumo-Jones. Both ^ 
without taking their degrees, and resorted, Bume-Jnnes fo alt, 
Morris to poetry, with which a practical devotion to art became 
gradually interweaved. The Defence of Gueneverc, and other 
Poems (165^, brought severe diWiples under his influence, ai^ 
is as momentous in Uie history of Pre-Rafiaellitism as Rositetti^ 
freacoss in the Oxftxrd Union; Mif not a few critics found 
to despise its wilful quaintnuss and the ext f a o fd ip a i y arefirains 
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which Morris sowed thickly in his ballads. However, The 
Life and Death of Jason (1866), a long narrative in h^ic 
couplets of an unfamiliar ord.er, found few voices against it, 
and, from that time forward, the charm of Morris* poetry was 
recognised by all. His popularity was ensured by the four 
volumes of The Earthly Paradise (1868-70), the most delightful 
collection of tales in English verse since Chaucer. After this 
time he wrote sT great deal of narrative poetry, and translated 
the JZneid and Odyssey into verse; but his only great success, 
after The Earthly Paradise^ was The Story of Sigurd the 
Volsung (1877). The lat^ part of his life was chiefly given up 
to prose romances, in whum he followed his old methM of story¬ 
telling at greater length, and, to tell the truth, not without 
becoming a little tedious. These Actions, beginning with The 
House of the Wolfings (1889), and ending with the posthumous 
The Weil at the Worlds End (1897) and The Sundering 
Flood (1898), were not by any means his sole occupation. He 
continued, with the assistance of Mr. Vigfdsson, to translate 
Icelandic iagas; he became a fervent apostle of Socialism, and 
—not his least claim to remembrance—^he established a shqp in 
Oxford Street, and a manufactory of stained glass in Surrey, 
which, more than any other experiment, have revolutionised 
modern ideas of house and church decoration. He lived in a 
charming house at Kelmscott on the upper Thames, where he 
died in 1896. 

A mistaken analogy has been drawn between Morris and 
Chaucer, because there is a certain likeness between the scheme 
„ of The Earthly Paradise and that of The Canterbury 

Earthly Tales. There is no doubt that one suggested the 

Panuitu” other, but the likeness goes no further. Morris, the 
(*868-1870. «jjjjg singer of an empty day,” is more like Spensci 

than Chaucer; the atmosphere of his narratives is a languid 
stillness far remote from reality; his heroes and heroines move 
slowly, and with a melancholy engendered by the shortness of 
their “ little day,” through dreamy gardens and orchards; they 
live in a dying summer not of this world, but of some land 
“ east of the sun, west of the moon,*’ whether it be nominally 
Greece or Italy, or some northern land. The soft motion and 
colour of the couplets—which are more reminiscent of Keats 
than anything since his day—are veiled beneath a haze bred of 
the winmess heat of the country. In all this there is no touch 
of reality, nothing of that ardent naturalism in which Chaucer 
delighted. Everything is imaginary, phantasmagoric. The 
men and women of The EartMy Paradise are not flesh and 
blood, but tapestry figures, which, coming before us as part of a 
procession pi form and colour, have therefore a real interest for 
us. And, while the book and its companions cannot be said to 
have any healing power, they form effective refuges in which 
we may temporarily forget the problems and austerities of life 
and feel ourselves soothed. It is_ difficult, at this time in 
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histor]|r, to realise tl^ »istence of a man like Morris, who, in 
the midst of utilitarianism and money-making, could preserve 
so high an ideal of art in practical business, and could give his 
day-dreams so exquisite a form, and with results so real. He 
belonged actually to the great succession of medieval craftsmen 
who worked for the sake of their art, and used their science in 
behalf of beauty. He has left examples of his work aU over the 
land, but none more enduring than his great nafratives in verse. 
The Earthly Paradise is a point at which meet most of the 
great ^ influences of the nineteenth century, where Keats and 
Coleridge and Scott join hands with Rossetti and Ruskin, 
while over all there is the presence of a natural medievalism 
of thought and manner, the instinct of one born out of due 
time. 

§ 14. Mr. Swinburne is still with us; and the only other impor¬ 
tant member of the Pre-Raffaellite school who claims mention 
here is Christina Georgina Rossetti, the younger .. „ 
sister of Dante Gabriel, Her life was even less, tinaIr^ 
eventful than her brother’s; like him, she lived in sbtti 
London, and, for the most part, in Bloomsbury. 

Her original poems came out before her brothers, and were 
illustrated by him— Goblin Market in 1862 and The Princess 
Progress in 1866, She wrote rather scantily and published at 
long intervals, never producing any long or important poem, 
but confining herself to lyric work, which, in process of time, 
became more and more rdigious. Time Flies (1885) and Th$ 
Face of the Deep (1892) were devotional books, partly in prose 
partly in verse—the second a very remarkable commentary on 
the Book of Revelation and by for her most bulky work. It vrill 
be easily understood that the Tractarian and Pre-Raffaellite 
elements are mingled very equally in Miss Rosseijtti‘s verse; her 
devotion to the more dogmatic aspect of Christianity and to the 
Anglican Church was strongly tinged by her brother’s mysticism, 
and, in its turn, relieved that mysticism of its waywardness 
and lack of point Her purely lyric gift was greater than her 
brothers, but she had not his complete mast^ of divers Mnds 
of music. Yet the faculty of melodious expression was hers in no 
small degree, and in this regard she contrasts ver^ favourably 
with her only competitor as a poetess, Mrs. Browning. She 
had those purely poetic gifts in which Mrs. Browning was so 
deficient; she never allowed herself to wander into loose 
rhythm or false rhyme ; the cast of her mind was reserved and 
restrained, and the good taste which her concrete reUgi^ 
ideas imposed prevented her from slipping into pitfolls which 
Mrs. Bi<owning^neW avoided. But, when we have made this 
distinetton. jve have said everything. Lovers of poetry firom 
its aesth^H^side mittt nebesswiy admire Mis Rossetti as 
much as they ehr^ from Mrs. Browning; but ^ those t6 
whom poetry is first and foremost the vehicle of ldean”aiid 
snggesnons wiD find cveiything they requirq in Mrs* Brownii^, 
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and in Miss Rossetti very little, if anything. Where Miss 
Rossetti’s great importance lies is jui the hnk she forms between 
the Pre-Raifaellite movement and religion. Her work connects 
the purely artistic and the purely spiritual side of imagination 
as no poet’s work had yet done. Herbert^ Crashaw, Keble, fell, 
when their spirits were hijs^hest, into artistic error; Miss 
Rossetti alone gives us rel^ious poetry which is free from 
occasional v'ant of taste and naws of construction. 

§ 15. With Morris and the Rossettis our list of great poets 
closes. Of the more prominent minor poets of the period, 
the most int^esting is, perhaps, Arthur Hugh 
Arthur ‘ CLOUGH, not merely because he w.ts the subject of 
Hugh Arnold’s Thyrsis, but for his genuinely poetic vein, 
whose produce was, however, rather unsatisfactory. 

^ He was born in Liverpool and educated at Rugby, 
Dr. Arnold was then head-master, and Clough, through all his 
school life, was the beau ttUal of Arnold’s conception of a school¬ 
boy. The promise of Rugby was not quite fulfilled at Oxford. 
He went iip with a Balliol scholarship, and took his degree 
with only a second-class in classics. He had taken a profound 
interest in the course of the Oxford movement, which had no 
doubt diverted him, as his friends thought, from his wrork. This 
religious preoccupation gave place to doubt, and doubt to a 
settled scepticism. In 1842 he was elected to a fellowship at 
Oriel; in 1843 ke became a tutor of the college ; in 1848, brooding 
over the sorrows of the outside world, he left Oxford for ever. 
He found little rest anywhere else. He stayed for short periods 
in Liveipool and Paris, then settled for a longer time in Rome, 
returned to England and became head of a London settlement 
called University Hall. From London he migrated to the 
American Cambridge; and finally, after a few years’ work as 
examiner to the Education Department, he died at Florence in 
November, 1861. 

Clough’s genius was strangely dependent on seasons and 
circumstances. The moments of his life at which the external 
and int^al conditions were alike favourable were few and 
brief. One of these followed his departure from Oxford. He 
then wrote—the first in England, the others in Italy—his three 
most successful long poems, The BothU of Tober’na-Vuolich 
(1848) (originally T^er~na-Fuosieh)f Amours de Voyage (18^), 
and Dip^ckm (1850). Another was the journeying time which 
precedra his death. Mari MagnOy his last lines as life was 
ebbing, belong to this epo^. Yet be is also seen at his best in 
some of bis occasional pieces, as in Q^i laboraty orat and A 
Loudou Jdyil. Clough’s place among poets isj however, unde- 
termmed; and it must be owned that the oritics have by this 
time ^sed to think much about k. The power nf his strongest 
work is unmistakal^; and Lowell, whose criticisms were men 
dangerott^ wide of Ae mark, may possibly have been right 
in ms notion that^ in the middle of the pfesem century^ the voice 
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of the nineteenth will spe^ most truly in his poems. He 
handled the hexameter with fine effect in the Bothie and 
the Amdurs de Voyan, although not without blemish. His 
friend Arnold said of the Bothie that it has “ some admirable 
Homeric qualities—)ftut-of-doors freshness, life, naturalness, 
buoyant rapidity." But, with an undoubted gift for poetry 
and a real sense of humour, he was prone to error, and his 
work gives the reader, unless he is pecunarly constituted, a very 
limited pleasure. And, if Lowell’s theory is Mssible, it is at 
least equally possible that in future years he will be remembered 
as Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” and as little more. 

Edward Robert, Earl of Lytton, without any of his 
father’s r^arkable versatility, had in no small measure the* 
gift of poetry. His place in history is higher than 
his father’s ; imperial concerns divided his energies rodViT" 
with poetry through well-nigh his whole life. After'a. Eabi> or 
formal education limited to a short time at Harrow 
and the University of Bonn, he entered the diplomatic . 
service when only eighteen,, as an attachd to the embassy at 
Washin^n. He succeed^ in his profession^ and in 1872, after 
doing his duty in nearly eveiy European capital, was appointed 
minister at Lisbon. In 1870, while he was here, Disraeli un¬ 
expectedly offered him the viccroyalty of India. He accepted, 
and made the four following years memorable in imperial 
politics by the resolute thoroughness with which he pursued 
a line of conduct then bitterly assailed by the Opposition, but 
now apparently sealed and sanctioned by time. When 
Disraeli’s ministry fell in 1880 he resigned, returned to 
England, and was created an earl. However, for seven years 
after, he had no public employment. In 1887 he was sent as 
Ambassador to Paris, where he died in 1891. 

Lytton was a precocious versifier, and began to write with 
ease and fluency when he was only twelve years old. His first 
work was written before he went to Washing[ton, but was not 
published until 185$. In this book, called from its opening poem 
Clytemnestra^ he used the nom de plume of Owen Meredith, to 
which he adhered for some time afterwards. ZA 1857 came fke 
Wandererf a volume of lyrics, which was followed, by Lucile 
(i860), and in 1861 he and his friend Julian Fane, under the 
pseudonyms of Edward Trevor and Neville Temple, brought 
out a volume called Tatmkaiiser, or The Battles of the Bards, 
In these early poems Lord Lytton showed that he had many 
of the best ch^cteristics of a bom poet, and had command 
of an unusual fyrtc gift. But his natur^ tendency was to 
imitation. In hjs first volumes he was obviously under the 
influence of,gowning, while Tannhavser was simply a feir 
poem in the^Tebnysonian manner. Ludiewas an interesting 
experiment to show riiat the story of a French novel could be 
poweiftilly told in English anapsests; but the author. lived to 
r^ret that he bad made It In spite of bis plasticity he wrote 
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many pieces in which original genius could be seen struggling 
under its incumbrances; and the critics continued to hope. 
But two or three of the next volumes were almost avowed 
imitations— Pesme (1861), of Servian national songs; 
Orvalf or The Fool of Time (1869), of the Polish writer Krasin w ; 
and Chronicles and Characters (1868), of Victor Hugo's Ugende 
des Siicles. AU^ three, however, contain strong and s^endid work. 
If it was L/tton’s fate to be a mocking-bird, his song can at 
any rate plea8e the most exacting critic. And at last his 
Fables in Song (1874) justified his friends’ hopes; they showed 
a light and heat unbrirowed of any sun, and received an 
honourable place among original verse. But his next publi¬ 
cations, Glenaveril (1885) and After Paradise, or Legends^ of 
Exile (1887), showed no further improvement The first, a kind 
of novel in metre, although abounding in excellence, did not take 
with the public ; the second, a gamering of metrical legends 
and parables, is a small affair. A volume, suddenly closed 
by his de^th at Paris, aproared posthumously under the name 
of Marah ; in the lyrics that compose it the voice of Heine is 
clearly to be detected. One more chance remained, even after 
death. In 1874 he had written, and until his death had not 
ceased to perfect King Poppy. In December, 1892, this was 
published, and proved to be the lon^ expected triumph. In 
design, construction, execution, and aim, this fantastic poem 
attests the presence of the best i^ers of an original poet. 
Criticism has nothing but praise for it. 

§ 16. In conclusion, the poetry of the Victorian era is certainly 
not the least remarkable contribution to Enriish literature. 

The poets of the first period, Tennyson and 
Browning, whose life and work include a^ost the 
whole of the ninet^th century, are the inunediate 
successors of the great romantic poets, widening and extending 
their stream of art and thought. Matthew Arnold, belonging 
to the middle of the century, mingles romantic traditions with 
the traditions of classical form, proving that poetry, even within 
constrained limits, may stiU be fresh and natural and a living 
impulse in literature. Then, during the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
the Pre-^ffaellite school of art and poet^ rises to importance, 
clothing its romantic mysticism and medievalism with a quaint 
perfection of form, insisting on the beauty of art and avoiding 
trivial solecisms. The new poetry augmented the flow which 
spraiq^ l^m sources so different as Wordsworth, B3rron, and 
Keats { it was the continuation of the great literary revolution 
of 1798. A hundred years have passed since the publication of 
the Lyrical Ballads, and the world has not yet seen the end <rf 
their mfiuonce. Thm romanticism has recei\^ additions. 
It has been chastened by a riper scbolarchip,i a mme just apprer 
ciadott of form; but, without the reviving infhience of meir 
spirit we could have felt nothiqg of these benefits. The foct 
is that, by the discoveiy of nature id her dim $ttuggle to escape 
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from the bondage of artificial thought, Wordsworth and his 
contemporaries laid the foundation of all succeeding poetry, 
and the secret of that excellence and variety which are the 
marks of Victorian verse is to be found in their work. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MINOR POETS, &C. 

William Allingham (1828- 
1889), an Ulsterman, was long a 
respected man of letters in London, 
and edited Frasetfi MagattHe. His 
Music-Master and other Poems 
(1850) and Day and Night Songs 
(1854) have spontaneous and native 
grace; but his most ambitious 
effort, Laurence Bloon^eld tn Ire¬ 
land, is not usually regarded as a 
success either as a poem or as an 
attempt to throw light on the Irish 
problem. 

T110MA.S Ashe (1836-1889)^ a 
scholar with a talent tor harmonious 
verse, was the author of The Sorrows 
of Hypsifyle (1866), which deserves 
separate commemoration among the 
numerous books of minor poetry 
published during the century. 

William I^monstoune Av- 
TOUN (1813-1865), an Edinburgh 
man by birth and education, a Writer 
to the Signet, member of the Scots 
bar, and IVofessor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature at Edinburgh, 
was a versatile poet and one of the 
great wits of his day. He became a 
writer for Btackwood, Joined the staff 
in 1844, and roanwd Professor 
Wilson's youngest daughter. His 
first important publication was the 
Le^safthe Seomsk Cavaliers (1648), 
deservedly popular with lovers of 
spirited poetry and the daring and 
Idctures^ in hhtory. The Boh 
GauMer Batta/is^ a collection of 
excellent porodiSB written iq paitner^ 
ship with Sir Titiiodore Marun. came 
out in 1855 ami ran Into thirteen 
editions during ^nuxT twenty yean. 
The year bdbre (18154) Avtoua had 
written hf bimsrii n negoffioent and 


only too faithful parody of Alexander 
Smith and the " Spasmodics" 11^ 
Firmiliem, or the Student of Badajo\, 
a Spasmodic Trendy. He also 
wrote a poem on Bothwell (1856), 
collected some Ballads of Scotland 
(1858), and produced, again in asso¬ 
ciation with Sir Iheodqfe, an excel¬ 
lent volume of translations fiom the 
Poetm and Ballads of Ccxthe (1858). 
His humorous stories m Blackwood 
were highly amusing, and his novel, 
Norman Sinelatr (1861), which had 
run as a senal in Blackwood, con¬ 
tains much that is of sproial interest 
to the student of Scottish life and 
society. 

The most widely read of aU our 
humorous poets in the nineteenth 
century is, perhaps, Richard Har¬ 
ris Barham (1786-1845), a Kentish- 
man, minor canon of St Paul's, and 
a City cUrgymeui from 1821 to his 
death. With the exception of Hood, 
he was the cleverest weaver of gro¬ 
tesque rhymes and the most cunning 
coatriver of drolleries of thought and 
speech that ever used English verse. 
He had brought out two novels, and 
written other things, with little re¬ 
cognition, when, in 1837, Dickens 
enusted him in the jprvice of the 
I projected Bentl^'s Mtuellany. He 
I thus began to write the renowned 
/agoldsfy Legends, the first series of 
wmdi, after appearing partly in 
Bentley and partly in the New 
MonWy, was first putdisibed by Usrif 
In x84a The st'cond and diird 
series were added posthumously in 
>847. Barham," writes Dr. Gar- 
netti *‘owes lus honourable yank 
among English humorists to Ms 
haviog doira one thing supranidy 
writ He has thorouglily naturalised 
the Elrencb mettical emsB with the 
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Adaptations necessary to accommo* 
date it to our national genius." The 
Legends is. perhaps, the 
ripest fountain of versified mirth in 
English, suliied, it is true, by bad 
taste and false sentiment, but always 
amusing. 

William Barnes (1801-1886), 
"the Dorset'-hire^jpoet,'’is the only 
constant writer of verse in dialect 
south of the Tweed whose poems 
bid fair to rank as classics of their 
kind. A native of the Vale. 4 Black- 
more, Barnes did not take Orders 
until he was forty-six. and had been 
a lawyer’s clerk and schoolmaster in 
different places. For the greater 
part of his clerical life he was rector 
of Winterbourne Came in his native 
county. His Poems of Rural Life 
in the Lhrset Dialect appeared in 
three sepaikte collections issued at 
intervals, and were not published in 
a single volume till 1879. Theii 
purpose is to give "glimpses of life 
and landscape in Dorset,” and to all 
lovers of nature and of that part of 
England they must be absolutely 
delightful, mrnes is worthy of a 
place in that triple society whpse 
other members are Richard Jefferies 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Charles Stuart Cai.verley 
118«-1884)—formerly Blayds —was 
a Harrow boy and fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. He was an 
excellent scholar—second in the 


classical tripos of 1856—and had a 
strong vein of delicate poe^, chiefly 
visible in his translation of Theocritus 
(186^), and a curious facility for 
wiitmg Latin verse. His ^nius 
was, however, for comic verse and 
parody, and it iS not too much to 
say that, as a parodist, he is first of 
all English' humorists. Certainly 
the marvellous parodies of Tennyson 
in The Tran^^md of Browning in 
The Cock and the Bull are not 
easily to be paralleled anywhere else. 
His wim t$containra in the two 
small mklRKis, Verses and Traifsla- 
Ronsdma} and Pfy Leaves (tSya). 

CoRT (d. s 8 ^)^for- 
iifaily J0HN8PN—an Eton master, 
pnMlMied one' Uny vtflnme of poems, 
Jotdfat which' draws, not inady a 
smgalar apdtnde for scholariy verae, 
opt a dasds^.of spUjU forpi 


quite unusual in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Where much minor poetiy 
can be laid aside lonica is Wbrth 
careful study. It belonn, as its 
title implies, to Cory's Johnsonian 
days. As C017, he devoted himself to 
an original and interesting History 
of England. 

John Leycester, Loro de Tab- 
ley (1835-1895), whose name for 
many years was known to readers of 
magazines as the Hon. John Leyoes- 
ter Warren, collected and published 
his poems, shortly before his death, in 
two elegant little volumes, admirably 
illustrated by Mr. C. S. Ricketts. 
Lord de Tabley had the note of true 
poetry in him, but the essential 
character of his work is a respectable 
mediocrity. He was also an en¬ 
thusiastic amateur of book-plates 
and published the monumental work 
on that subject 

Sydney Thompson Dobell 
(1824-1874), one of the poets of the 
so-cdled Spasmodic school, was born 
ill Kent, but was for the b^t part of 
his life a wine-merchant at Chelten¬ 
ham. His earliest book, 

a dramatic poem with certain 
eviaence of uncommon t^nt, mani¬ 
fested strong sympathy with Italy, 
hit the humour of the hour, and 
^ned some aj^lause. BaliUr 
(1853) contained excellent poetic 
material, and England in Time of 
War (18^) is a treasury of lync 
poetry. But Dobell, woridng on a 
somewhat limited experience, and 
with an unrestrained beat of ima¬ 
gination, fell into extravagances of 
metaphw and contortions of senti¬ 
ment and diction for which there 
was no excuse, and, with his 
friends, Alexander Smith and Philip 
James Bail^, fell under the lash of 
Aytoun's wit This raised a preju¬ 
dice aminst his work whidi no 
fovourable criticism has been able to 
overcome. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that Dobell had within him the 
materials of a great pqet, imperfectly 
fused and obscured by dross. His 
.life, tOlouded by sickness and iU- 
was spentjn (Gloucestershire, 
and Ira died ah BSv^-end House, 
near Painswiok. 1 

Among..imaitotive' writers who 
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prose nor poetry, but something 
compounded of both. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson <1830-1898), 
better kno^n as Lewis Carroll, 
takes a very high fdace. A madie* 
matical scholar and senior student 
of Christ Church diuing his active 
life, he was little known personally 
outside hLs own collie, and pro- 
^ bably there were hundreds who, untd 
~ his death, never knew the real name 
and abode of tlie author of Ahce in 
Wonderland{ iB 66 ) and Through the 
Jj)okin£~Clasi (1871). The value of 
these books, not only as the most 
delightful literature for children in 
Enghsh, but as a constant com¬ 
panion in later years, whose ap¬ 
parent nonsense contains an as¬ 
tonishing amount of real wisdom 
and common-sense, is known to 
everyone with any sense of humour. 
Lewis Carroll's nonsense-verses, 
plentifully scattered through his two 
famous books, are marvellous in 
their kind : perhaps The Hunting of 
the Snark (1876), as a sustained 
effort, is better than any. In bis 
closing years he continued to write, 
and the verses of his last books are 
as good as ever; but the cuirdht of 
his tales begins to be interrupted by 
a fatal tendency to didactic writing. 

Alfred Domett (1811-1887) is 
known to a few as a poet, to many 
as the subject of Browning's Waring, 
an eloquent lament on his departure 
for New Zealand. " Waring," how¬ 
ever, returned to England some 
years later, not indeed having dis¬ 
tinguished himself by any Avatar in 
" vishnu-land," but having enjoyed 
a respectable career as a colonial 

politician. He published two vol¬ 
umes of poems, Kanof and Anuhia, 
a South Sea Day‘Dream jtSyo), and 
Flotsam and Jetsam (18^)—the 
second dedicated to Browning, the 
constant friend of his Hfetima 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle 
(i8xo-x888), Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, sneoeeded Matthew Arnold 
in the chair, and stroYe to maintain 
the prestige which Anudd -had 

S 'ven it fay piddUhing hib own find 
s {wedeioMNor'e leoures. Doyle 
was* the anthmr of tcvetal patrk^ , 
and stirring Ivrios of war and the i 
teai siK^ as toe wdl<kttowirZi«rF^j 
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the Birkenhead and The Return ef 
the Guards. 

Frederick William Faber 
(1814-1863), of French extraction 
and Voikshire birth, was educated 
at Shrewsbuiy and Harrow and at 
Balliol and University Colleges, 
Oxford, obtained a fellowship at 
University, ands won the Newdi- 
gate. He was ordained, and be¬ 
came curate of Ambleside, where 
be cemented a previously formed 
friendship with Wordsworth, an 
admirer of his early verse. In 
1843 he accepted the living of 
Elton m Huntingdonshiie, wheSi 
Wordsworth went so far as to 
write, "England loses a poet." 
But a month after Newman’s 
formal secession to the Roman 
communion Faber followed him, 
and eventually became an Ora- 
torian, first at Oscott and Cbeadle, 
and then as head of the community 
in London. He died at the Bromp- 
ton Oratory in 1863, and was buried 
at Sydenham. His numerous prose- 
writings are chiefly, bis verse ex¬ 
clusively, devotional. Not always 
a perfect poet, he nevertheless has 
more than ordinary claims on our 
regard. His Hymns, publislied first 
in 1848, and, m a complete form, 
in i8fo, are in general use among 
English Roman ^tholics, and not 
a Kw have been taken into the 
hymnals of other communions. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson (16x0- 
x886), bom at Belfast, was a success¬ 
ful Irish barrister and Celtic anti¬ 
quary, and obtained a wide local, 
and some general renown, which 
he fully deserved. As an antiquary 
he wrote several patriotic and spirited 
poems, collected together as Inys if 
Western Gael (1865), and a long 
epic called Congal (1875). His best 
poem is The Fornng <f the Anchor, 
contributed to ButeJewood, for which 
and The Duhiin Universitv Maga- 
sfMc he wrote many tales and ballads. 
In 1867 Fer^on-was made the 
first Deputy Keeper of the Records 
In Ireland ; in x8^be was kn^ted; 
and in iSSa he was decled Pir&id«lt 
of'the Royal Irish Academy. * 

David Gray (i8|8>i86x) was 
an unfortunate young Scottish poet, 
author of The Idgfie and ether 
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Poems (1863), whose deathbed sor 
rows were assuaji^ed and his name 
" gracefully writteil in the history of 
English Poetry " by Lord Houghton 
His verse gave little criterion of his 
real powers, and seeips now to be 
on the high road to oblivion. 

Dora Greenwell (1821-1883) 
has commended herself to many as 
a devotional poetess. Her Carmina 
Cruets (1869) cont^ns her best work. 
She was a woman of considerable 
intellectual power, as her Bssap 

i z886) and Life of Lacordaire 
1867) show. With half Christina 
tossetti's genius and poetical faculty, 
her outlook on life, in her devotional 
work, both poetry and prose, is 
more helpful and less tinged by 
mystical reverie. 

Thomas Gordon Hakf (1809- 
1894), the filend of Rossetti and a 
doctor Iw profession, was a constant 
writer of serious and mystical verse. 
It must be owned, however, that 
the beauty of his thought is veiled 
by considerable obscuritv, which 
tends to put his skill m lyric writing 
out of sight A volume of his poems 
appeared soon after his death. 

Robert Stephen Hawker 
(1803-1875), the famous vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, was more of an eccentric 
than a genius. During his strange 
career at Cheltenham grammar 
school, at Pembroke College and 
Magdden Hall, Oxford, and at 
Morwenstow, Hawker gave the 
public some aebt volumes of verse, 
of which PAe Quest of the Sangrtuil 
(1864) and Cornish Ballads and 
idker Poems (1869) attracted most 
attention. Of his ballads, The Song 
ef the Western Men, first printed 
m 1826, has made most nmse; for 
with it he hoaxed both Scott and 
Macaulay, who took it for a Knuine 
antique Macaulay, indeed, rounded 
a famous passa^ of his History 
upon it, and gracefiiUv thanked the 
d^ver in a note Hawker's only 
prose wo^ of any value, Poe^rintr 
M Former Men in Far CorntuMl 
(1870), oemsisted of stray papers 
that had severally appMOM in 
periodicalSr Haww married twice 
and died in oomnumion with the 
Roman Chiwdi. 

Richard Henry Horns (Z803- 


1884), who altered his second name 
to Hengist, boj^ life as a smlor. 
He tome to literature in 1828, 
and, fiom 1833 onwards, was a 
proUfic poet, dr^atist, etfitor, and 
writer. Out of the general fluency 
and indistinct talent of his work, it 
is possible to rescue his epic poem 
of Orion (1843). On the whole, 
one can hardly regard Home as 
much more than a versatile and ^ 


clever miscdlanist He obtains, 
however, Some importance in literary 
history as a regular correspondent 
of Elizabeth Barrett between the 
years 18^ and 1846, when she 
married Browning. Her letters to 
him were published in 1877. 

Richard Monckton Milnbs 
(1809-1885), created first Lord 
Houghton for his political services 
(1863), was conspicuous through an 
honoui^ life both as a poet and a 
friend of poets and men of letters 
generally. In early manhood he 
wrote verses copiously. His two 
volumes of Poems appeared in 1840, 
and were succeeded by Palm Leaves 
(1841). To this store he subse< 
quently added, but not abundantly. 
In fAt^ he published Monographs, 
Personal and Social (1874), a collec¬ 
tion of essays of much grace and 
charm. FRrhaps he will be remem¬ 
bered longest as the biographer of 
Keats, the benefactor of BUvid Gray, 
and the friend of Carlyle. His Lsfe 
of Keats was published in 1848. 

^ean Ingelow (1820-1897), a 
mmor poetess whose work at its 
best has great sweetness and chann, 
contributed to various periodicals, 
and wrote one or two long novels. 
Her best poem. High Tide on the 
Coast of IJneo^hire, has found its 
way into our anthologiea A I.in- 
colnshire woihan, and therefore a 
fdlow-ootmtiywcunan of Tennyson, 
she had an extraordinaiy sympathy 
for the scenery of the South Lincoln¬ 
shire flats, and the fens and sluggish 
livers of the district became a cunous 
and picturesque element In her 
poetiy. 

EbsnEzer Jonbb (1820-1860), 
bom in Canonoum Square, Islin^ 
ton. Is mnembered as the anthor of 
a book of veiy unequal but genuine 
IpoeMf,^ Studies Sensation and 
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Event (1843), which was killed 1^ 
harsh critidsm. Jones was con* 
siunptive, and died early; his 
sensitiveness prevented him from 
writing or publishing much more; 
The tact that he vras a radical in 
politics, and worked for radical 
papers, may naturally lead to his 
confusion with Ernest Charles 
Jones (X819-X868), a young gentle¬ 
man who attarhed bimsdf to the 
Chartist faction and wrote political 
songs of more tlian ordinh^ lyric 
fervour. Earnest Jones was also a 
sensational and worthless novdist. 

As a writer of verse which ib 
delightful nonsense and nothing 
else, Edward Leak (1812-1888) 
IS the only serious rival of Lewis 
CarrolL He began life by drawing 
birds and animals for the Zoolog^al 
Sodety and various scholars and 
professors, and was for four years 
at Knowbley, Lord Derby’s place 
in Lancashire. Here he wrote The 
Book of Nonsense (1846) for Lord 
Derby s grandchildren. In 1837 he 
left Engmd and went abroad to 
study landscape painting. He taught 
drawing in Rome, travelled a gieat 
deal in the Mediterranean couimes 
and India, and wrote four or five 
more nonsense-books, all of them 
excellent He died at Son Remo, 
and is buried there. 

Hesry Sambrooke Leigh 
(1837-1883), a prolific writer and 
adapter for the stage, wrote three 
or lour books of rather thin verse, 
the chief of which, Carols of Coc¬ 
kayne (1869), had a terapoiaiy 
popularity. 

Frederick Locker (1801-1895), 
who, after his second inairiage, was 
known as Locker-Lampson, was 
the son of a well-known commis¬ 
sioner of Greenwich Hosintal. In 
the main a scholarly. mlettante. 
Locker was a perfect master of 
vers de sociitf, sesueely equal indeed 
to Praed, but fiilhng not far below 
him. His <Aiief work in this kind 
is contained in London Lypes (1857), 
and more is to be found in the v^ 
intereitlim miseellany called Patek- . 
work (x^k His lym Ekgan- 
tiavm (iSi/y) is a sdeetioo from 
poeta who have chosen, like himsdf, 
lo K^te charmiiigly tdwttt trifle5> 
Charles Mackay (xSH'xMg) 


was editor of several papers, in¬ 
cluding the Glasgow Argus and the 
lUustraied LontKn Newst and dur¬ 
ing his long life gave himself up to 
journafistic work. He wrote pro¬ 
fusely and miscellaneously in prose 
I and poetry, but Is remembered 
chiefly by his popular songs, wntten 
in the forties anddifties, Ckeee, Boys, 
Cheer I and There's a Good Time 
Coming, bdng the principal among 
them. 

Francis Sylvester Mahony 
(1804-1866), commonly known by 
his Hom dt plume of ‘ * Father Prout,'* 
was a prominent figure among the 
journalists of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. He was 
born at Cork, and was educated at 
the Jesuit academy of Clongowes- 
wood in County Kildare, and at 
various seminaries in France. He 
entered the Society of Jesus at Rome, 
and, ictunung to Ireland, became a 
master at Clongoweswood in 183a 
Some irregularity of conduct led to 
his expulsion from the Order; and, 
although he managed with difficulty 
to obtain priest’s orders in 1832, his 
connection with his Church was but 
small He went to live in lamdon, 
where his friend and feUow-countiy- 
man, William Maginn, introduce 
him to the brilliant mrcle of Bohemian 
journalists associated with Fraser^s 
Magatine. The famous Reliques of 
Father Prout appeared in that jour¬ 
nal from 1834 to 1836 —miscellaneous 
causeries not unlike the Noctes Am- 
hrosiana of Blackwood, sown thick 
with original lyrics and extraordin¬ 
arily abte and ver&atile snatches of 
Latin, Greek, and French verse. 
In 1837, when he left England for 
five years Of wandering over Europe 
and Asia Minor, he l^gan to work 
for Dickens on BentUy's Miscellany ; 
and, in 1847, he collected his letters 
as correspondent to The Daily News 
from Rome under the title of Facts 
and Figures from Italy, Kis pseu- 
dOBjrm oh this occasion wns *' Don 
Jwemy Savonarola." F’rom 1848 to 
his death in 1866 he lived princi^ly 
m Paris, sriieie hewas forsome time 
eoitespondent to The Gloke: In 
jBEo ne wrote an inanguial ode 
toe The ComkiU Mdgaaime, of 
which his old friend Thnckeray was 
editor; and, ia Dou^as 
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Jerrold edited Final RtUques 
Father Prout. Mahony was a very 
picturesque figure in the literary 
history of his day. The quality of 
his verse is its fluency and numour, 
and a great ease and lightness of 
tone. Perhaps his best work is to 
be found in his wonderfully facile 
translations into ftreign tankages ; 
but the piece uf verse by which he is 
best remembered is his Bells of 
Shandon, which, if not without its 
faults, has, even in the rapidJingle 
of its short limes, a singular charm. 
He was buried in the vaults of the 
church at Cork, to which these lines 
have given a more than local j^mc. 

Philip Bouhke Marston (1850- 
1887), son of John Westland 
Marston (1819-1890), an indus* 
trious writer of poetical drama, in¬ 
herited something of his father's 
talent Unfoitunately he became 
purblind at three years old, and lost 
bis sight altogether as time went on. 
His fife, too, was saddened by the 
loss of many relatives and friends, 
including the poets O'Shaiighnessy, 

• who was his brother-in-law, and 
James Thomson. He belongs, 
roughly speaking, to the Pre- 
Kaffaellite school in poetry, and 
was a rather too faithful imitator of 
Rossetti, using chiefly tlie sonnet 
form. His first book, Son^-tide, and 
other Poims, was published in 1871; 
a complete edition of bis poems 
appear^ posthumously (1693) under 
tne editorship of Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 

Roden Berkelev Whiotheslev 
Noel (Z834-X894), a son of Lord 
Gainsborough, was a somewhat un¬ 
disciplined p^ and critic, vlfo, 
ike most essentially minor poets, 
has been at<once overrated and 
undervalued. His work, from 
Behind the Veil (18^) to Poor 
Peofdds Christmas (i8go), ^ves one 
the idea that, white be gimerally has 
too little to say, he occasionally has 
too mudi. This second fault js 
certainly promihent in tab prose 
work. ; 

Cakounb Elizabeth Sabah 
Norton (<8o8-<>z877),4he second of, 
the three beautifid mss Sheridafis, 
was the wifb the .Hoil G. C 
Norton, a brother of the thted Lewd 
Mri Noitoa, who iiBd a , 


somewhat eventful life, was a very 
ready aud fluent poetess. In her 
early life she imitated Byron very 
closely, and was styled by Lockhart 
"the Byron of poetesses." How* 
ever, her lack of self-restraint in 
verse and her liability to the weakest 
fcHins of sentimental writine, have 
thrown her poems into serat-oDlivion. 
Her fluency was little more than a 
musical volubility. Her best work 
is The Lady (f la Garaye (1862). 
.She alsd wrote novels and took an 
interest in social questions. 

Akthum William Edward 
0'Shaughnessy(i844-z88i), author 
of An Epic of Women (1870), Music 
and MoonUght (1874), etc., was 
closely allied to the Prc-Raf^Ilite 
school of poets and was brother-in- 
law to Philip Bourke Marston He 
was an assistant in the British 
Museum for most of his short lifa 
His poetry, although suffering from 
the complaint of limited thought and 
expression, is beautiful, full of 
melody, vivid colour, aud dreamy, 
rather morbid, grace. He is certainly, 
if only by virtue of his first book, in 
the highest rank of minor poets. 

niANcis Turner Palgrave 
^834-1897), son of Sir Francis 
Palgrave tiie histonan, was rather 
a student of poetry than a poet, 
although he product a good deal 
of fair, and sometimes excellent 
versa He held the chair of Poetry 
at Oxford. His highest reputation 
will probably be as editor of The 
Golden Treasury cf Et^lish Songs 
and Lyrics (x86i), the best anthology 
of lyric poetry in the language. 

Coventry Patmore (1823-1896) 
an accomjpUshed student andcntic, 
pleased toe puUic taste with The 
Angel in the Jiause (1854), in which 
he struck a dear, but raAer weak 
lyric note. Of his later poems. The 
Unknown Eras (187^) is the best 
Not a gmt pod himself, he was 
fond of discovering genius in others, 
and gave mudi uiMlfish assistance 
and critical praise to dlhaktnts in 
literature. < 

Adelaide.Ann I^qcxbr iiBas“ 
1864), theidaughter of '* fiany Cara- 
wall,’’ is kiHMvn. as die autherass of 
Leg^i and fyrks (first series. 
z8^: second. i86a)i most (rf which 
Ska appeared 'In EmtsehM W!»ds. 
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Their dominant note is strongly 
religious, And some of them show 
some beauty and great intensity of 
feeling. The best known, The Lost 
Chord osA Perpacem ad lucem, fairfy 
indicate their xeneral character. 

William Bell Scott (tSix- 
1890), was an ally of the Pre- 
Raflaellite school, and, like his 
friend Rossetti, was at once painter 
and poet. His poetry is generally 
short and miscellaneous, and he 
wrote only one poem of any length, 
The Year 0/the World The 

chief influence in his work is that of 
Blake, who stirred the poets of his 
age and school so deeply. By pro¬ 
fession he was a servant of tlie 
Science and Art Department, first 
at Newcastle-oiT'Tyne, and after¬ 
wards at South Kensington. 

John CAMraEi.L Shaikp (^1819- 
1885), Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
and eventually Prinapal of St 
Andrews, had a real gift of song, 
as seen in^some of his sacred pieces. 
He was stronger, however, as a 
cntic of poetry, giving proof of his 
strength in four volumes on The Poetic 
InterpietatioH of NiUure (187^) and 
Aspects of Poetry (1881)—the second 
a book of Oxford lectures. Earlier 
than these he had written admirable 
Studies in Poetry and Phths^hy 
(1868); and, in 1879, his IJfi of 
Bums came out in the "English 
Men of I..etters” series. Of his 
po^s, The Busk ahoon Traauair, 
which appeared In Kilmahoe (1864), 
is the b«t known. 

Helen Selina Sheridan (1807- 
1867), elder sister of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, and herself the wife, first, 
of the late lx>rd Dufferin, secondly, 
of Lord Gifford. A member of a, 
brilliant family, she was hers^ a 
hum^st and wrote songs and 
comic poems which are long likdy 
to survive her sister's more melting 
effusions. Her son, the great pro¬ 
consul of our era, has wnttmi her 
memoirs in the collected edition of 
her songs and poena (1894). 

I Alexander Smith (t8«-x867^1, 
the chief poet of the "S^smodic^' 
school, was a young Soatsnutn of 
humble Mrth,* whose Ljfe Drama, 
and other Poems (1843), contained 
such dear evidence oif'geidia*atnld 
all their vagaries* df' meught and 


language that they were deemed 
worthy of a parody mm the keenest 
Edinmugh wit of the day. Aytoun, 
in the epithet " spasmodic,'* fixed on 
them a nickname which could never 
be shaken off Smith, however, 
was not crushed by the wit of Fir- 
milian. His City Poems { 1857) and 
Edwin of Deirm (1861) proved both 
his courage and the continued vitality 
of his poetic gift, although still de¬ 
faced by faults fistal to their perma- 
nencr. 

James Kenneth Stephen 
11859-1893), a son of Sir James 
Stephen, and author of Lapfus 
Calami (1890), was an Etonian and 
fellow of Kinrs College, Cambridge. 
He distinguimed himself as an orator 
at the Union, and his career, cut 
short so eariy, was full of promise. 
His verse, second olfly of its kind 
to Calverley's, is for the most part 
admirable parody, and similarly 
derives much of its inspiration from 
Cambridge. 

Sir Henry Taylor (1800-1886), 
born at Bishop-Middleham in County 
Durham, was long a valuable servant 
of the Crown in the Colonial Office, 
and was for two generations the 
common friend of almost every 
worthy type of man of letters, of 
Mr. Swinburne, as formerly of 
Southey. His earUest productions 
in verse, Isaac Comnenus (1837) and 
I Philip van Artevelde (1B34), both 
I of them dramas, were intended as 
' examples of a more chastened and 
dignified style of poet^ than that 
wmch, after the Byronic wave had 
8we|H over literature, was in general 
fa^ion. In the opinion of the best 
dass of readers and critics, the 
I success fully justified the attempt. 

I Philip van Artedtide, trom its 
earliest appearance, had a con¬ 
siderable vogue, and is not likdy 
soon to lose its reputation. His 
next drama, Edmn the Fair (1843), 
was almost equally successfid, ana 
reached its fourth dHtion in the 
author's lifetftn& Hb subsequent 
wwn'k indttded a volume of poems. 
The Eve if Conauest (184^), and two 
’more dramas, The Yirptn Widotp 
(1850) and St. dements RveU 9 hA). 
All tnese plays are *doset-<ifantas 
upon EHsabethan lines. Taylor 

and prose 
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writer; he wrote early for the 
Quarterly, and in 1836 gave “ ad¬ 
vice to Sulla" from the stores of 
his own experience in a collection 
of essays called The Statesmart. 
Notes from Life (1847) was anotiber 
fruit of expenence. In N(^ from 
Books (1849) he gave the world the 
beneSt of his views, chiefly on poetry, 
and mainly on that of Wordsworth. 
The instruction thai lies in this book, 
at any rate, is not yet exhausted. 
Shortly before his death he published 
his interesting AutoHoffraphy (1885), 
which hod been privately printed 
eight years before. His wife was the 
Hon. Theodosia Spnng-Rice, whose 
father was created l.ord Monteagle 
in the year of her marriage (1839). 
Taylor was made a K.C.M.G. in 
18^, left the Colonial Office in 1872, 
and died at •Bournemouth fourteen 
years later. 

Of Teniwson's dder brothers, the 
second, Freuerick Tennyson 
(1^-1898), who contributed a 
* third share of four pieces to the 
Poems by Two Brothers, published 
three or four volumes of poetry— 
Days astd Hours (1854), The Isles if 
Greece (x8m), DapkM {1891), and 
Poems f the Day and Vear (i 8 ^s). 
Charles Tennyson Turner 
(1808-1879), who changed his sur¬ 
name on coming into a small pro¬ 
per^, was for most of his life vicar 
of G^by near Caistor, in an out- 
Mng part of the Lincolnshire woldSb 
He was the part-author of Poems by 
two Brothers, and developed a sin¬ 
gular gilt f<w sonnet-writing in four 
volumes published at interim from 
1830 to 1873. These were eoHected 
into one volume (1880) after fafs 
dttth. Frederick and Charles 
Tennyson wen educated, one at 
Eton, the other at Louth School; 
they were both at Trinity College^ 
C^bridgft * 

Jambs Thomson (1834-1883) is 
one of the saddest names in nine- 
teenth-oenttoy poetnr, as in the 
eighteenth century ft was one of 
the gayest The second Thomson, 
bom at Fhrt Glasgow, was for some 
time an army schoolmaster, but was 
unfortunate «nou^ to be dismissed 
fiom the servioa He came under 
Bradlan^'s influence, became a 
ft^thinSxB and bopden pwwimiiti 


and sank into a state of drunkenness 
and despair. In his moments of 
recoveiy he wrote peltry which is 
almost without exception admirable 
and shows that, under other in¬ 
fluences and in other circumstances, 
be might have risen to an almost 
undisputed pre-eminence among 
poets. His great work. The City 
f Dreadful Night, magnificent m 
Its austerity ana total blankness of 
despair, appeared serially in The 
NatiouaP Reformer (1874; and was 
published in i88a Thomson’s six 
small books of verse were collected 
into two volumes in 1895. 

Martin Farquhar Tuppek 
(1810-1889), A persevering writer 
of songs and ballads, is still ede- 
brated as the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy (1639-76), which was 
immensely praular with a very 
laigc class. The book is now out 
of fashion, and at no time did it 
contain more than common-place 
thought served up in an out-ot-tbe- 
way form; but its author was a 
good and generous man who never 
turned upon his critics or desisted 
on their account fh>m bis sincere 
attedipt to benefit the worid. 

Isaac Williams (1803-1865), 
fellow smd tutor of Trinity Colle^, 
Oxford, and an excellent parish 
priest, was author of much de¬ 
votional poetry, "full of tenderness 
and pathetic sweetness,*' but com¬ 
paratively unknown. Most of it 
IS contained in Tlw Cathedral (1838), 
a volume of verse closdy alliecf to 
Herbert's Temple. Williains, with 
Keble, is one cn the great Anglican 
poets of the Oxford movement 
The recHit publication of his 
AutMgrapfy (1893) has revived 
the memoiy of a man of unusual 
accomi^idunmit and great beauty of 
charader. 

Thomas Woolnbr (1835-1^), 
author of My Bemiti/ul Lady (1W3) 
and I^/gmalioH (1881), was a sculp¬ 
tor in the first place, and a poet in 
the second. His poetiy was, how¬ 
ever, genuine, and like every other 
penon of Pre-RafihdlUe sympathies, 
he ia an example of the dose alliance 
between art and poetiy. AfyBeauti¬ 
ful Lady, etc., appeared in its o^« 
nal form aS m contribution to 3 m 
Gems of Jaaaaiyi i8jpb 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE NOVEL FROM 1850 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

• 

§ I. Beginning of the Victorian novel § 2. CffART/>TTE and Emily 
Bronte. § 3. Mrs. Gaskelu § 4. George Eliot : her work and 
importance in fiction. § 5. Anthont Trollope. § 6. CHARLES 
Reade. § 7. Wilkie Collins. § 8 . Charles Kingsley. § 9. 
Modern novelists : R. L. Stevenson. 

• 

§ I. By the year 1850 both Dickens and Thackeray had pub¬ 
lished their masterpieces, and, although they continued to write 
through the next decade, and Thackeray, in parti¬ 
cular, added enormously to his existing work, they . 
virtually belonged to a past generation. Dickens’ 
world, so far as it was real, was a thing of bygone 
days; Thackeray was spudtually of the eighteenth century, and 
retired, as he grew older, into his favourite era. Both were 
Georman rather than Victorian; and, if the peat bulk of 
Thackeray’s work appeared' between 1850 and i860, it is only 
chronologically that he can be reckoned among the Victorian 
novelists. Between 1845 ^ben be was beginning 

to write his peat novels, the first sips of the new generation 
of novelists were seen. Th^ writers who inaugurated the 
Victorian novel were only a few years younger ttan himself 
and Dickens, ^ane Eyre^ its earliest^ landmark, appeared 
while Vanity Fair was still coming out in parts, and the two 
novels were reviewed together 4 n a femous number of the 
Quarterly. But, white Thackeray’s work was not ^ all afiected 
by the great cjiang^ which had taken place during his life in 
the poluical, social, and religious conditions of his country, the 
new writers wei% profoundly moved by the chanp of the old 
order, and derived their inspiration, not from their love of a past 
or passing age, hut from their interest in the convulskms which 
,they saw roimo riiem. 

8 a. The first oi riiese novelists was Charlotte Bronte, 
whose name is inscpuable from those of her sisters, Emily and 
Anne Bronte. The story of their lives, which 
reflected iteelf in riieir’wriristga> is one of the famous 
romances of biography, and may be sketched very 
briefly:- Their iamily. waa originally Irish, and 
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the real form of their name seems to have been Prunty. Their 
father, however, was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
took Holy Orders^ and eventually became vicar of Haworth, a 
moorland parish m the wild uplands of the West Riding. He 
himself was an eccentric man of considerable talent, but the 
verses which he published under the title of Cottage Poems (1811) 
are of a very ordinary kind. Two of his daughters died when 
they were little Ihore than infants, but had already shown great 
precocity; the three remaining girls and their brother, Branwell 
BroutS, grew up among the sombre and bare scenery of 
Haworth, and assimilated^uch of its sternness and melancholy. 
Charlotte was sent with her two elder sisters to a school for the 
daughters of poor clergy at Cowan’s Bridge. The unhealthy 
situation and bad management of the place were the cause of an 
epidemic to which the two elder girls fell victims. Charlotte 
herself nearly succumbed, but was taken away in time. Her 
education, however, was completed away from home, while her 
two younger sisters were brought up almost entirely at Haworth. 
The brother, of whose genius perhaps too much has been said, 
was clever and erratic, and, under the unwise training of a 
father who was certainly not altogether sane, became a source 
of constant anxiety to his family, and died under very melan¬ 
choly circumstances. Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels to 
qualify as governesses, but constitutional weakness and other 
causes brought them back to Haworth. In 1846 the three 
sisters, using the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
published their Poems, which, with the exception of some 
pieces by Emily, are quite worthless. Of the novels which 
almost immediately followed, the longest was Anne’s interesting 
but very immature Tetiant of WUdfell Hall. Her A^es Grey 
and Charlotte’s Professor have very little distinction ; but 
Emily’s Wuthering Heights^ extravagant as it is, is of a 
different order. Neither Emily nor Anne were to write any¬ 
thing more; the fate which had robbed their household of 
a mother and two sisters laid its hand on them. In 1847 
Charlotte published ferns Eyre\ in 1848 and 1849 the deaths 
of Branwell, Emily, and Anne, followed one on the other. 
Charlotte herself was reprieved for a few years, in which she 
published Shirley (2849) and Villette (1853). In 1854 she 
married tiie ReVr Anhur Bell Nicholls, her fSxther’s curate, and 
in 1855 she died. 

This extraordinary chapter of misfortunes, with its wild and 
pipturesque circumstances, has doubtless contributed to the 
reputation of so unusual a family. Chvlotte, how- 
fver, wrote three verv remarkable bodes whose very 
' foultiness has something s^eat in it. fafu Eyre, 
the most sensational 'and least probable of the 
three, is at the same time the best, for SAtrl^ and VilUtie 
axe both inclined to relapse here and thm into heaviness^ 
While Jmt Eyrs is never. dull and always powerful,' 
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knowledge of life displayed in the book is defective. Miss 
BrontS, in her frequent absences from home» had learned 
very little of her fellows, and the shyness which, in her and 
her sisters, was a marked and not very agreeable feature, 
amounted to self>concentration. In yane Eyre she was at 
her best where she was autobiographical; where she resorted 
to her imagination she became outra^ous, and only an extra¬ 
ordinary force and vividness redeemed her frcfln positive silli¬ 
ness. The story depends upon the passion of a poor governess 
for her master. Mr. Rochester, the hero of the book, is an 
incarnation of'brute ferce and unrestrained temper, and the 
heroine’s affection for him has a morbid and disagreeable 
tinge. The morality of the central episode of the book i^ 
moreover, very unusual, although it is scarcely open to the 
charges which were laid against it at the time. Much of 
it is absurd, conceived in the iiregular spirit of wildly senti¬ 
mental romance; some of it is beneath criticism. But the 
figure of Mr. Rochester, with all its glaring improbability, is 
the work of a strong hand, and there is somethin/ deliberate 
in its very extravagance. He and his extraordinary household 
belong to a world of their own ; but, fantastic as they are, the 
reader can hardly fail to sec in them something better than 
a ghostly outline. Mn Rochester is an exaggeration of the 
Byronic type of hero, the angel who has fallen w ilfully and lives 
on the reputation of his fall ; but his attitudes and forced mis¬ 
anthropy culminate in am admirably tragic spectacle, when, 
blind, and in the dusk of his fortunes, he is found by the 
faithfol woman who has renounced everything for his love. 
This strange stopr, so untrue to life and yet so moving, is 
surrounded by cpis^cs of a. less turbulent nature. Hie house¬ 
hold of St. John, in which Jane takes refoge after her flight 
from her master, is a beautiful sketch of peaceful domestic life, 
and St. John himself, if very much idealised, is an amiable 
contrast to Mr. Rochester; while.the opening scenes of the 
book, with their fairly accurate picture of Miss Bronttl’s 
schooldays at Cowan’s Bridge, arc an.excellent example of 
that acute sense of the grotesque which was closely akin to her 
love of grim sensation. Her humour, such as it was, appears 
more definitely in Shirley^ which is drawn ali^ost entirely 
from her eamerience of Yorkshire life, and, without 
a particle or grace or genuine playfulness, bdongs rtSM) mi/ 
to the Austenian t3rpe of noveL The heroine is 
modelled upon the stem and uncompromising char- 
acter of Emily BrontS, and the dominant note of the book is 
sad and nesrimistic. VUUtiey which is a vepr feithfid picture 
of Brussds as the two sisters*' knew it, is artistically an advice 
upon its predecessors, and shows a marked improvement 'in a 
style that needed considerable attention. It i^ however, little 
better than a variation of the love-story of ywe Eyre, The 
npr^ht, unattractive heroine is another Jane, and the professor 
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Bronte 

(18x8-1848). 

Wuikering 
fftights" 
(*847). 


who commands her devotion is a Rochester purged of his more 
violent eccentricities. The romance is probahle, and its sur¬ 
roundings are very real; but the interest is not unifonuly sus¬ 
tained, and the novel suffers from the artistic blemish of an 
uncertain dSnouemeut Villette has received great praise from 
enthusiasts, and doubtless shows a far greater command of 
expression than yarn Eyre^ but, to the more impartial reader, 
the defects • f the earlier novel show as great a genius as the 
virtues of the later. 

Anne Bronte’s novels may be passed by without any remark. 
Wuthering Heights^ hov^ver, the solemovd of Emily Bront€, 
is the most remarkable work of fiction written by 
any of the sisters. None of the family were amiable, 
and Emily seems to have been the least amiable 
of all. ^ She had absolutely nothing of Charlotte’s 
talent for describing the more usual features of life. 
Wuthering Heights is a grim and ghastly romance 
which contains no character that can be caUed pleasant or 
sympathetic. Taking for her scene a Yorkshire moor, she 
filled a few square miles with the most repulsive and selfish 
people that are to be found in any novel. The hero is not, 
like Mr. Rochester, a person who has allowed his excellent 
impulses to d^enerate; he is natura% wicked and Satanic, 
and, from the moment of his appearance as an infant foundling 
to the final hour of his impenitent death, he is faithful to his 
worse nature and blights the lives of all around him. The 
superficial resemblance between the style of this book and that 
of Jane Eyre is very strong, and both novels succeed in giving 
reality to perfectly imprcfoable stories ; but the vivid horror of 
Wuthering Heights is a neater achievement than the romantic 
mystery of Jane Eyre, ft is more tfian likely that, had Emily 
Bronte lived, her writing*would have become inferior; she might . 
have produced books no better than Anne Bronte’s Wildfell Hall^ 
which never convinced a single reader. She had, at all events, 
none of that sweetness which came forth, albeit sparingly, out 
of Charlotte’s strength. But the praise which h^ been lavished 
upon her, rather to the disparagement of her sister, is justified 
in one particular. Wuthering Heights is the one novel in 
English which is great because it is sensational; its art is a 
triumph of sensation. And, of the three sisters, Emily Bronth 
shows the greatest individuali^ and retains the strongest traces 
of those mherited peculiarities and that barren and londy 
environment whose influence is seen more or less in all their 
novels. 

1 3. The strenuous and uncouth art of the BrontSt stands in 
curiotts contrast to the placidity and womanliness td Elizabeth 
Cleohorn Gaskell («& Stevenson), Charlotte 
Mrs. Brootd’s biMrapher and elder by six )«ats. Mrs. 

C^askell was oom in Chelsea and died in Hampshire, 
but the greater part of her lifi^ was apent in Maii^ 
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Chester, where her husband was a Unitarian minister. She is 
thus, so far as her^ best read boob are concerned, the novdist 
of the Lancashire manufacturing towns, as the BrontSs 
are the novelists of the Yorkshire nuxurlands. Mary Barton 
(1848) was the first novel of the Victorian era which concerned 
itself with social problems. It stUl reads as freshly as when it 
was written, and is full of those high qualities which never left 
its authoress—a power of vivid description combined with a 
very charming and flexible style, a sense of humour which never 
led its mistress into unkind satire, and a pathos which was 
neier iraoble or merely sentimental. These appeared again in 
a very different bool^ Cranford (1853), a series m fetches from 
the life of a provincial town, which are worthy of a place beside^ 
Miss Mitford’s Our Village* The original ^ was the 

Cheshire market-town of Knutsfordf. lime again a very 
prominent place was mimi to a pathos which, although it did 
not spare itself, never diegeneratea into nonsense. Ruth (1853), 
another Lancashire story, appeared ^ttle before Crqpford^ and 
was followed at intervals ^ three longnovels. North and South 
(1855), a third romance of labour, appealed forcibly, like Mary 
Barton^ to the sympathy of Englishmen on behalf of the cotton 
operatives, by using th^ffective motive of an English girl who, 
bred in a country vicait|||[n. fnr from great manufacturing towns, 
goes to live in a nmthera city and learns to appreciate the utter 
contrast between her two homes and their conditions of life. 
In Sylvia's Lovers (1863) Mrs. Gaskell turned from Lancashire 
to the Yorkshire coast, and wrote a very pathetic romance of a 
fishing-town, in which she continued to touch slightly on social 
and political problems. Her last novel. Wives and Daughters 
(186Q, which appeared in the Comhill^ and unfortunatety was 
left incomplete by her death, has no political reference or 
imrpose other than the ardent love of simple and unpretending 
virtue, which is the great feature of all her work. Wives ana 
Daughters is rather too minute and too long to be her best 
book as a whole, but none of her charming finale Mrtraits is 
quite equal to Molly Gibson. In the contrasted figure of 
Cynthia Kiricpatrick, the shallow girl with worldly aims and 
little capacity for affection, she showed a power of jdiscrimina- 
tion and impartial criticism which marks out a speaal place for 
her among novelists; while the social satire in her picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibson is not unworthy to be compared with 
Miss Austen’s picture of Mr. and Mrs. Bennet. Wives and 
Dftughters is cfosely allied to Cranford, but it is mote nearly 
related to Miss Austen than to Miss Mitford. It would be more 
correct tdlNff that Mrs. Gaskdl, while imitating 
neither ve^ cfomly, ndc^ited e method which united iSu^s 
Mus Aust^’s tiMwfedge ^ human nature to Mias 
Mitftod’^ accuracy of detail, and brought to it a 
tendemeas and htimanity all Im own. A less resolute 
artist than either, she had a breadth of sympathy which Miss 
BNO. LIT. 3 T 
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Austen never showed and Miss Mitford had not the opportunity 
of possessing. She was the pioneer of the definitely philan¬ 
thropic novel which^ in our own day, is become so common, but 
W philanthropy did not spoil her books as works of art or 
check her quiet but omnipresent humour. Some of her shorter 
stories are perfect masterpieces. Her admirers usually reckon 
Cousin Phyllis 865), one of her last writings, the crowning point 
of her art. *t is, at all events, certain that Mrs. Gaskell deserves 
far more attention from novel-readers than she ordinarily 
receives, not only as the first writer who struck the exclusively 
Victorian nqte in fictio^-for Jane Eyre^ a year older than 
Mary Barton^ while it marks a new epoch, retains traces of the 
old—but as the mistress of an art which, borrowing much from 
preceding noveli^jk managed to imitate their virtues without 
copying their fauMy and possesses, at the same time, its own 
indivi(mal excellence of style and manner. 

S 4. Gkorge ELfOT is the famous name under which Marian 


Evans chose to address we world. The daughter of a land- 
steward at Affiiry in Warwickshire, she came from 


steward at AfViiry in Warwickshire, she came from 
GFoitc.fa the same county and sprang from the same social 
(181^1880^ stock as Shakespeare. As^ a representative of the 
upper middle class, standing on the borderland 
between the country gentleman and tl^ yeoman, she was well 
fitted to interpret the characters of both classes, and her 
natural genius and* power of observation raised her to a position 
among English novelists which ‘was partly helped, partly 
hindered, by her extraordinary and, for the most part, sel^ 
acquired culture. With each type of humanity which was to 
be found in the Midlands during her youth, from the labouring 
peasant to the squire and his family, she felt a deep and strong 
kinship, and in the charm of her earlier and more spontaneous 
writings she will long preserve for Englishmen an almost 
perfect image of the lives and characters of Midland folk 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Her work, 
even in its aborrations, is admirable; in this respect it is 
mafchleis. Indeed, her place in literature is due to the success 
with which she drew, as no one else hitherto had drawn, vivid 
and richly-coloured pictures of the* simple and robust lives that 
men lived m the heart of England jwt at the time when the 
conditions that made them possible were passing away for ever. 
She entered the field of domestic humour and pathos in which 
Miss Ifronth and Mrs. GaskfeU bad already worked, the first 
tentativi^, the second uoasstnntagly, and sowed that bore 
a rolendid harvest. / 

Her thoughts were turned from the begifiM|felf to the 
prOfi^OB of letter^ and, at an early period iS h&'life, her 
^ talents were directed into a line of work which 
left an important trace in her subsequent novels. 
When'‘she'was twenty her father went to live at 
Ooventry. She foet there with some Unitarians who 
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were much impressed by the ** advanced ” philosophy of German 
thinkers, and, adoptii^ their opinions very reaaily, she trans¬ 
lated Strauss* y^su and other books of the same kind 

into English, and ccmtributed several articles in general 
harmony with their opinions to The Westmin^tir Review. Her 
fondness for these and kindred subjects remained with her to 
the last, but the old leaven of the faith which she had learned 
in her childhood remained also and affected hW work equally. 
This blending of the new with the old, of the scientific and 
heterodox spirit with a large and unforced sympathy for tra¬ 
ditional beliefs and timS-worn usages—^for all things, in fact, that 
custom and the reverence of generations had maM sacred, was 
a vital fact in her spiritual nature and gives a unique interest 
to her work. ^ 

She was already in her thirty-seventh^ear when, at the 
instigation of her friend and companion, George Henry Lewes, 
she began to write fiction. The Sad Fortunes of 
Amos Barton (1857) appeared in Blit^oods Maga\ 
ziftBy and was the first of the ske^es which were Zf^’^SsS). 
collected in the Sicenes of Clerical Life (1858). In the 
new writer, the “ Georee Eliot ” whose real identity was unknown 
even to the editor m Blackwood, the better critics of an age 
which was just emcrgid| from a sterile interval of bad criticism 
began to recognise gradually a genius of unusual power and 
breadth and to see in the Scenes ^ Clerical Life infinite promise 
of great things to come. But this recognition was by no means 
general, for there was much in the structure of the talcs and 
their mode of thought which could not but startle and even 
offend the taste and sentiments of the hour. The curiosity 
which was felt concerning the writer had not quite died away, 
when, in Janua^ 1859, it was quickened by the publication of 
the more ambitious Adam Bede, a brilliant study of 
the tragic and comic elements which lie beneath the 
surface of rustic life. Yet even this novel, whose (1859), 
surpassing excellence has won it, with the growth of 
years, a marvellous popularity, received no enthusiastic welcome. 
Dickens was still writing and Thackeray seemed to be still in 
his prime, and readers could not at onoe force tl^ir palate to 
a fair relish of this new t>pe of novel in which profound reflection 
joined hands with ripe scholarship and a rsue faculty of observa¬ 
tion. However, creations so frew and winnina as Mr Irwine 
and Mrs. Poyser could not be long resisted. The ruddy tints of 
English life, among the green pastures, 8weet*smening couii^ 
lanes, sl^y farm-houses, and viUage homesteads of the, Mid¬ 
land^ wfplrtno wann and natural to fail of their effect. More 
than this, thoughtful readers dtscovoed that, in spite of a 
limited imagination, George £L*ot possessed not a li^ of the 
broad Sha»»pearean view of human life, and that in her 
frequent digressions into analysis of motive there was a richness 
of wisdom and an insi^ into the springs of humnn nature 
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which had not been found since the days of Fielding and the 
introductoi^ prices of Tom pottos, Adam Bede found ite way 
to the English heart and obtained a place from whidi it is not 
likely to be dislodged. The secret of authorship was well l^t. 
A gentleman who lived near Nuneaton was for a time identified 
vdm the modest genius, and had almost accepted the belief 
himself when thf veil was gradually withdrawn. 

The Mill OH the Floss (18^), whose scene was borrowed from 
the Trent-side ^wn of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, carried 
€4 the author’s fame still higher. The earlier part of 

0H the book, pre-eminent in strokes of the noblest order 

of genius, justifies the opinion of those critics who 
have seen in it George Eliot’s masterpiece, but the 
Afar^" later c|MU)ters give an unexpected and perverse 
(1861). pl0t which robs it of its full value. Of 

George Eliot as a mistress of classic style and a great student 
of human nature there can be no manner of doubt, but, in the 
mechanical virtues of conjunction and composition, and in her 
radical conception of the novel, her very desire for perfection 
and her laborious pursuit of culture led her astray. The first 
indications of error arc seen in the growing ambition of The 
Mill on the Floss. Yet the character and history of Maggie 
Tulliver, child, jrirl, and woman—in dhom we are allowed to 
see something of the writer herself-—the things " sad, high, and 
working,” which form the element of her life, the play of light 
and shade on the ways, doings, and'sufTerii^ of every-day men 
and women, and a hundred other features of interest, enchain 
the attention and stir the emotions to a depth that few other 
works of prose fiction have reached. And the perfection for 
which George Eliot strove is certainly to be found in Silas 
Mamer (1861), a perfect prose idyll, breathing of the meadows 
and relating the simple lives, loves, foibles, and frailties of 
simple country folk who live amid a healthy social order now 
effaced by progress. Since Peidita, there has been no more 
charming rustic heroine than Eppie Marner. 

Romola came next (1863). Its design and subject were 
something foreign to its author’s genius and put her powers to 
ft more severe test than anything she hM jret at- 
(iwT"'"” make no allowance for the diffi- 

' ^ culties inherent in its plan, Romola must, of course, 

be inferiOT to The Mill on the F/0SS4 Neverthdess, Geotge 
Eliot, working totally outside her natural scope in attempting 
to reanimate a pmod whose habits of life and thought had 
nothto^g to do with the social peculiarities of Warwickshire and 
the Midlands, achieved one of those dnde triumplHinvhich are 
veritable curiosities of literature. That schrau^ class of 
readers which exalts the isolated Esmond above Vtm^ Fair wiU 
doubtless prefer Romola to Adam Bede or The MiU on iSftr FloSe- 
Esmond is certainly the only instance of any magnitude to which 
Romola can be likened \ and, in this comparison, we must keep in 
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mind that, while Thackeray wrote of the eighteenth century with 
a natural instinct to which study played a subordinate part, 
George Eliot wrote of the Italian Renaissance after along 
cov^ ci reading which created and brought out an artificial 
instinct for the work. Her picture of Florence and Savonarola 
is undeniably impressive, and the book has its enthusiasts, but 
it smells too strongly of the lamp. In her next 
novel, Felix Holt (i8to), she retumra to the familiar 
ground of English life, but, in spite of much admir> 
able writing, she hardly succeraed in maintaining 
the high level of her previous works. The days of the Reform 
Bill failed to Idndle within her the same living interest as the 
days of the immediately preceding generation. 

By this time her pen had begun to move more slowly. It was 
not until 1872 that her next novel, MieHUmnarcht reached thd 
public. This book reveals the secret of her slowness. 

A conscious and loftier purpose and a grander design 
necessitated a broader and more populous canvas 
and a more vigorous and steadily sustained effort.* 

In Middlemarch we certainly find the old power and 
much more of it. We find a wonderful variety of 
strongly drawn characters and an abundance of calm energy, 
but hardly the same fireshness and freedom ; we seem to miss 
the old blithe, spontaneous movement, and, with it, some of the 
charm of the ewier books. In Adam BeeU and Silas Marner 
the subject works its way, «o to speak, through the author; in 
Middlemarch the author works ner way through the subject. 
This remark applies with still greater force to her last and most 
elaborate novd, Daniel Deronda (1876), in which her visions of 
the greatness of the Jewish nation remind one of Disraeli’s 
Coningsby or Tancred. Hard and excellent work is visible in 
every page; there is a great display of intellectual strength 
whiim always astonishes and often gives keen pleasure, but its 
constant demands on tl^e reader’s attention effectually preclude 
it from becoming popular, for it exacts a mental strain which is 
within the capacity of few. George Elliot was never wiser or 
more profound than in these two last books; her brilliant power 
of aphori^ reached its full height. Yet these observations and 
refiectiems, which might be isolated into the most valuable of 
anthologies, gave the novels a singular heaviness and seriously 
injured their author’s power of humorous^ expression. The 
burden of philosophy and culture cannot, it is true, conceal the 
manifold excellence of MkUttemarchy one of the finest pictures 
of provincial society in any literature, but it casts its shadow 
complet^ over Daniel Deronda^ and, indisputably great as the 
book is, Ib greatoess as a novel may be challenged. The h^o 
is a prig, and the human interest of his surroundings can appeal 
tmly to a liigited class of readers. In both these last novels 
George Eliott catht^c spirit touched the sterner realities of 
life and diW within the range of its sympathy classes and 
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individuals wkich prejudice has included under a social ban, and 
this of itself has placed them among the weightier classics of 
fiction. Their pages, moreover, are crowded with beautiful or 
forcible tjn^s of manhood and womanhood—in Middlemar(k, 
Dorothea Brooke, Caleb and Mary Garth, and Mrs. Cadwallader; 
in Daniel Deronda, Mr. Gascoigne, the Jew Mordecai, and the 
Grandcourts, husband and wife, do but stand out from large 
groups of figures, each of which is striking. But, although the 
trouble of reading them is amply rewarded, they can never be 
popular or widely read. 

The last word of George Eliot’s philosophy was the book of 
essa3r5 called The Impr^'tsions of Theophrastus Such (1879), 
Mitcei- which, in its sketches of characteristics, follows the 
lines of the author whose name it borrows and of 
work amd such writers as Overbury, Earle, and La Bruy^re. She 
had strayed in time past into other paths than that 
of prose fiction, but never to the same excellent purpose. Poetry 
attracted her, aad she did all that genius and toil could do to 
secure a position among the great poets of her country. In 
1868 she published The Spanish Gipsy^ a volume of verse that 
wanted little but the gilt of song to make it a great poem. 
Throughout its pages we recognise the large heart, the ripe 
wisdom, the various knowledge, the luxuriance of imagery and 
illustration, the felicity and fulness of expression that distinguish 
George Eliot the novelist, but seldom the free-flowing force, the 
melody and glow inseparable from the idea of a poet. She has 
also given us many smaller poems, valuable for their profound 
matter and manner, with which we should be loath to part. Of 
these Jubaly How Lisa Loved the Kingy Stradivariusy and 
Brother and Sister —^the last evidently a leaf from the history 
of her own early life—are especially noteworthy. Theophrastus 
Such was her last published work. Mr. Lewes, whose constant 
companion she h^ been for many years, died in 1878. In 
June 1880 she married Mr. John Walter Cross, her future 
biographer, and died at Chelsea on December 22nd of the 


same year. 

The grand general feature that distinguishes George Eliot is 
a thoughtful, sympathetic, loving realism which rests on a de^ 
natural feeling for the " kindly race of men ” as its 
Gr^m basis, and works in an element of knowledge and 
culture. Although this element permeates it and is 
to lilame for a mist^en dogmatism and uncon¬ 
ventionality of tone, disagreeable to many readers who take 
their fiction very seriously, it does not destroy its mellowness 
and kindliness. Of all modem writers, not excepting even 
Mr. Meredith, George Eliot watches the ways of men with the 
clearest and most faithful vision and the warmest sense of 


kinship; her breadth of culture gives distinctness and truth to 
the pictures to which her breadth of sympathy gives riebneu of 
colour and geniality. Her comprehensive chanty embraces all 
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creatures; every living liiiiig that passes under her gaze is not 
merely touched with the revealing light of the intellect, but is 
bathed in an atmosphere of love and tenderness. This is 
especially true of her earliest works ; in them the most delight¬ 
ful, because honest and homely types of English humanity 
are preserved for future times in an element of thought and 
feeling that neither distorts nor dims, neither blurs nor 
makes indistinct. These works certainly plaee ** clear images 
before our gladdened eyes.” They do a vast deal more, but 
this chiefly; and in this, with its necessary implication of 
dramatic life and power, George Eliot is the lineal descendant of 
Shakespeare and Fielding, the two greatest masters of English 
Action. 

§ $. In passing from George Eliot to Anthony Trollope, 
we sink to a lower level of art and faculty, from consummafk 
^{cnius to admirable talent. Trollope’s work is sound, 
wholesome, and genial; its quiet and true pictures amthonv 
of English life have a soft and winning, if somewhat 
lame and commonplace charm peculiar to thcn»< 
selves. The character of his writing was in no small measure 
the result of the circumstances of his life. Although bom of a 
good family—his father was an Oxford man and a not very 
successful barrister, his mother was the authoress of The WidoTV 
Bamdby^ and his elder brother wrote many novels—and edu¬ 
cated at Winchester and Harrow, he was driven by his father’s 
misfortunes to take a clerkship in the Post Office. He gradually 
rose to the position of surveyor, and, travelling much and living 
for more or less lengthy periods in various parts of England 
and Ireland, he mixed with and observed many local peculiar¬ 
ities and shades of individual character. His love of the 
hunting field, which amounted almost to a passion, added con¬ 
siderably to his opportunities of noticing the ways of men. For 
several years his literary* attempts met with small encourage¬ 
ment, but struggling on with a methodical persistence which 
was arrested oiuy by death, he at last contrived to make a 
pdpable hit in The Warden (1855). favour thus won 

was maizvtained by Barckester Towers (1857), a sequel to 1 he 
Warden^ and was never afterwards serioudy imperilled. For 
a quarter of a century after this time he continued to produce 
untiringly a constant supply of modest and well-flavoured 
Action, evenly flowing narratives of personal adventure, and an 
occasional slight biography, which appealed to and attracted 
rmders of homely tastes. His method of writing was business¬ 
like and is sufficient proof of his want of genius* For several 
years no day passed without its allotted number of pages, nor 
did any pause in the regular and almost punctual birtxi of book 
after bo(» give warning of flagging energy and fhiling materials. 
Among the fifty novels or so wicn were thus creatra, perhaps 
the most worthy of notice are Voder Thome (1858), Framiey 
Personage (1861), Orl^ Form (1862), The Small House at 
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Allington (1864), and The Last Chronicle of Barsei (1867). 
This la&t book concluded the Barchester scries, which, more than 
any of his other books, made his reputation; but out of such 
an abundance and so_ distinct and almost fatal a tendency to 
uniformity of merit it is not easy to choose. Trollope had merit 
enough to leave room for him to sink below himself, and this 
he certainly did in The Eustace Diamonds (1873) and Lady 
Anna (1874^. He carried to a barely warrantable extent a 
practice, whiwh had been used very happily by Thackeray, of 
introducing successful characters over and over again into his 
books; but he had the art of toning down its wearisomeness. 
He was most at home in clerical cirdes, and there are few who 
can resent the constant recurrence of Archdeacon Grantley, 
Dean Arabin, Mr. Crawley, and Mrs. Proudie. Mr. Plantagenet 
Palliser of Framley ParsonagCt with or without Lady Glencora 
his wife, is, as Duke of Omnium, the central or an important 
figure in Can You Forgive Her? (1864), Phineas Finn (1869}, 
Ilu Prints Minister (1876), and The Du^s Children (1880). 
Trollope alA wrote several books of foreim travel and bri« 
lives of Casar (1870) and Thackeray (1879). Hawthorne’s 
verdict on Trollope is likely to be final : ** His characters 
arc just as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out 
of the earth and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabi¬ 
tants going about their daily business, and not suspecting 
that they were made a show of.” Trollope, however, was by no 
means a |[iant, unless we take his industry into account. He was 
an ingenious and pleasant worker in the domestic department 
of the novel, whose books are healthy and excellent reading, but 
have no intrinsic claim to immortali^. 

§ 6. The work of Charles Reade, who was born a year 
before Trollope and was the oldest of the novelists mentioned in 
this chapter, was of a very different kind. Reade 
Charles ^as the son of a counti^ gentlemen at Ipsden in 
U8 h^ 884\. Oxfordshire, and, although called to the bar in* 1843, 
never practised. At the same time he was fortunate 
enough to hold a fellowship at Magdalen, the most picturesque 
of Oxford colleges. However, there was little of thejicademic 
spirit in his nature or his work. A man of aggressive and 
inflammable temper, burning to redress .social gnevances and 
going about his work with no sense the fitness of things, he 
was not seldom involved in war with his contemporaries. His 
novels be[^ wilh the admirable sketch, P^ Wojington (1852), 
a story ca the English stage, which was followed by Christie 
yohmfone (1853). In 1856 he made his mark in It is Never Too 
Late to Mend, a book which is t^ical of his eccentricities of 
constmeiion and manner in di|e irritatingly abrupt sentences, the 
short paragraphs, the semi-dramatic m^od of dialogue (never 
really dramatic 1^ often puerile), and numberless other chUdisb 
tricks that appear over and over §gain. Like Dickens’ books, 
Reade’s novei bad a social purpose^ and aimed at some scheme 
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of prison r^im. The way in which he gadiered and marshalled 
his details makes this and his succ^ding novels extremely 
valuable to the student of English sociology. Thus Hard Cash 
[1863), which had aweared in Household Wordsf attacked the 
iniquities of private lunatic asylums with a directness and an 
amount of circumstantial knowledge that are almost as con¬ 
vincing as the figures in a blue-book and engross the reader’s 
attention more successfully. In Foul Pl(^ (^869), which was 
ivritten in partnership with the actor-dramatist Dion Boucicault, 
he wrote on the subject of unseaworthy ships, while in the 
admiraUe Put Yourfslf in His Place (1870) he went ex¬ 
haustively into the su^ect of strikes and ^int^ the life of a 
manufacturing town—Sheffield was his model—more unsparingly 
and even more vividly than Mrs. Gaskell. Other famous novels 
are Griffith Gaunt (1865) and A Terrible Temptation (1871). 
Of all it may be said that they groan under the eccentricities 
which so easily beset novels wiu ^ purpose, and under pecu¬ 
liarities of then own due to the combination of idealist and 
foddist in their author. But there is life in Reade’S people, as 
figures like the generous Edward Dodd and the selfish, sensual 
Edith ^dibold, both in Hard Cask^ testify, while of the 
dramatic force of his scenes there can be no better instance 
than the bursting of the reservoir in Put Yourself in His Place. 
Nevertheless, Charles Reade is one of those writers whose 
masterpiece stands indubitably outside the general line of his 
work. If we doubt the pre-eminence of Esmond or Vanity 
Fair or of Romola over The Mill on the FlosSy it needs no 
hesitation to declare that The Cloister and the Hearth (1861) is 
a far better novel than It is Never Too Late to Mend. The 
length of the book is something against it, but, as a faithful, 
entirely realistic picture of medieval life at a momentous epoch 
it has claims to be considered the best historical novel in 
English. It savours of RCbde’s idiosyncrasies, and, if it entered 
into comparison with Esmond ac Fotnola on the ground of style, 
it would have very little chance. But Reade was a first-rate 
^ scholar and an omnivorous reader, who read to some purpose, 
and nothing more lifelike could be desired than his account of 
Gerard^ tramp through Germany or of his experiences in Rome. 
Jleade used Erasmus’ Colloquies very liberally in hik novel, and, 
in fact, applied them to the taste of modem readers. He pur¬ 
sued his work in no mn-ely antiquarian spirit; every passage 
has its bearing on modem life, its own modernity of tone. And, 
if R^de, like most impulsive authors, made serious slips from 
accuracy and wasj in many of his books, unfrir aad partial, he 
may be trp^ and thoroughly enjo3red in the vast ncld which 
he covered in The Cloister emd the Hearth. Not every man 
who suceamba to ao many disadvantages, an imperfect sense 




miraemous want of taste^ is able to produce a masterpiece of so 
h^d&a-kiiid. 
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$ 7. Before proceeding fiitther we should remark, as the chief 
disciple of Dickens, WiLKlF COLLINS, the son and namesake of 
a painter. In speaking of Dictens we have said 
WiLKiB that his influence on literature was by no means 
(^-1889). although he was the spiritual father of 

no great novelist, he had many imitators, and of 
these Wilkie Collins, working through a sensational medium, 
was the most original and characteristic. He used a method of 
story-telling analjogous to Browning’s artistic method in The Ring 
and the Book, cutting up his tale into a series of narratives, 
each of which is told D]|r a separate person from a new point of 
view. As these narrativiis, instead of throwing new light upon 
one special point, are continuous and follow one on the other, 
the method is unnecessary, even if it ensures variety, and the 
effect is often clum^. Collins, in common with most of his 
popular contemporaries, was very prolific, and wrote much that is 
more than ordinarily wortl^ess; but two novels. The Woman in 
White (1860) and The Moonstone (1868), stand out above the rest. 
In neither case did he follow Dickens’ system of assailing abuses, 
but wrote an excellent romantic story on the general lines laid 
down by his master. The Woman in White follows Dickens in 
his pathetic and mysterious manner, and, without much that i.s 
noteworthy in its character-drawing, save the well-nigh im¬ 
mortal figure of Count Fosco, sustains its interest wonderfully 
well. TJu Moonstone, a rather more complicated and disjointed 
story, founded on a not dissimilar *my^ery, has an array of 
exceUent dramatis persona. The narratives of Gabriel Better- 
edge and Drusilla Clack are good specimens (d* Collins’ quiet 
humour and satire, and, as a frankly sensational episode, the 
tragedy of tiie Shivering Sand has considerable merit. More¬ 
over, The Moonstone has a lit^ary character which belongs to 
no other of Collins’ stories; the ^tyle is clear and pleasant and 
is free from pretension or unnecessaiV affectations. We should 
also remember JVo Name (1862), a powerful novel only a little 
inferior to these. 

§ 8. The reputation of CHARLES Kingsley rests upon a very ^ 
remarkable versatility, which attacked many subjects, but 
chiefly on his novels. He was born at Holne, the 
Chablbs iliost romantic spot on the upper reaches of thq 
^811^1^51. I^srt. His father, a Hampshire squire, had taken 
Oiders in his riper years, and, after some clerical 
work in Devonshire and the Fen country, became rector of 
CloveUy and eventually of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. Charles 
Kingsley, in his youth, showed a moderate affection for work 
and the playground, but a hearty love of the pastimes of the 
open sea and country, which was accompanied by a delight 
in ideal tradition and history, and by some a^^ity for original 
composition, whether in verse cr p<^c prose. Akhpugn he 
continued to show this irregular presence at Kingk College, 
London, and Magdalene College, Cambridge, be nevertheless 
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obtained a first-dass in the classical tripos of 1842. He was 
already possessed by that “divine discontent'’ which was to 
animate his whole career; but, in the same year, he took 
Holy Orders without perceptible misgiving, and went as curate 
to Eversley in Hampshire. In 1844 he became rector of the 

f arish, and remained there till his death, thirty-one years later. 

'or some years he held a stall in the Collegiate Church of 
Middleham. In 1869 he received a canonry ft Chester, and in 
1873 was promoted to _ a residentiary stall at Westminster. 
Bringing to his parochial work a spirit of high endeavour, 
formed under the influence ot Coleridge^ Carlyle, and F. D. 
Maurice, he entered on his task of helping men by practical 
effort, sermons, and literazy W'ork, to make themselves wiser, 
better, and happier, with a zest that was the outcome, partly 
of natural temperament, partly of passionate conviction. Nor 
was ever spirit less ascetic or puritanical. He gave the im¬ 
portance of a moral force to a lar^, free, healthy appetite for 
the invigorating enjoyments of body and mind, and for ever)' 
form of manly exercise. To this almost dogmatid athleticism 
in religion was applied, not without a taunt at first, the name of 
“muscular Christianity.” 

His dSut as an author was marked by his advocacy of un¬ 
conventional doctrine. His first book was TAe Snint^s Tragedy 
(1848), a dramatic poem on the life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, which he made the text of thoughts 
on life and society differing entirely from ordinary 
opinion. The Chartist agitation and its obvious 
causes, working upon his strong sensibility to the sorrows and 
sufferings of the i^or, made him an apostle of the system which, 
after various modifications, is still known as Christian Socialism. 
The fruit of this is seen in his two earliest novels, the very 
interesting Yeast (1851), which,* in addition to its suggestions 
of social regeneration, Contains many beautiful descriptive 
passages, and Alton Locke (1850), the story of a Chartist 
tailor and poet. These books, of the utmost value to the 
historical student, who sees in them a pregnant commentary 
on the great political and religious agitations of their decade, 
were succeeded by a riper and far more artistic ^pe of no\el. 
Kingsley’s opinions brought him into collision with more 
orthodox Churchmen, and he soon abandoned his militant 
standpoint for a more chastened and more effective advocacy 
of his convictions. Phaethon^ or l^ose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers (^1852), was his latest definite pronouncement on his 
socialistic ideals, but their spirit never left him. 

In 1^53 he published a Ixiok which was a foretaste of his 
peculiar quality in prose and the first proof of his Instorical 
talent, ffyjkatid, taking as its groundwork the 
tragic story of the gmtle victim of fifth-century 
ftmaticism, expanded into an imaginative repio- 
duction of an extinct society and age in which ft 
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was not hard to discover a warning to the present AUxautHa 
and her Schools (1854), a series o? lectures originally delivered 
at Edinburgh, follow^ Hypatia in natural sequence. Glaucus^ 
or the Wmtders of the Seashore (1855), has a title that tells its 
own tale. About the same time came IVevtutard Ho / (1855), a 
noble ron^ce of the Armada period, which, in its idealisation 
of the Elizabethan sea-kings, preached the most effective of 
sermons, albeit the text owed not a little to the imagination, on 
behalf of musculjur Christianity. It is one of those fortunate 
books which have deserved and obtained immense popularity. 
Two years later he sought, in Two Yea$^ Ago (1857), to create 
out of passing events a pi4ture as vivid ana inspiring as those 
which he had already drawn from the long past, but with 
hardly the same success. Next year his poem of Andromeda 
(1858}, the most successful experiment which has been niade in 
the English hexameter, appeared in the same volume with the 
bulk of the songs and lyrical ballads that give him his actual 
place among English po^s. 

In i860 ungsley was appointed Regius Professor of History 
at Cambridge, and held the office until 1869, ffischarging his 
duties with all the fervour and nervous energy of his 
character, but adding nothing to his reputation. 

‘ Several of his professoriah courses were published. 
The lectures on The Ancien Rdgime (1867), which were given 
in London, were equally popular. But Kingsley, picturesque 
and interesting here as everywhere, was unfit by tempera¬ 
ment for serious historical work, and was here and there 
guilty of flagrant inaccuracies. A reckless statement brought 
him into conflict—-this was in 1864—with Dr. Newman, 
and a sharp encounter left him, to the mortification of his 
friends, decidedly worsted. On the whole, the nine years 
of his professorship form the turning-point in his career. 
Even in his own special field he Aowed signs of declining 
power. The Water BcAUs (1863) is a mose fantasy of rare 
originality and charm, exhibiting some 01 his best qualities in 
perfection, but it was the last brok which he wrote with his old 
fiuniliar ease. Heremard the Wake (18^), which appeared as 
a serial in Gotnl Words, good though it is, is manifestly inferior 
to Westward Ho / It was his adieu to ^ose fiction, and now 
he turned his attention to the pursuit m science, which had 
always attracted him, and to his uod^ng interest in social 
questions. After the ^blication of The Hermits (1868) he gave 
up histoiical writing. As a scientific writer—in his Town Geology 
(1872), for e]iampre<—he veilol the true spirit of his subject 
beqetim foe spirit of the man of letters and a moral teacher. 

From first to last Kingsley was a great preachor. and bis 
publisbed somons have oeeti widely read, and have had foeir 
influence <m many minds. FhUy a doxen cdlections 
appmred in quick succession and under several titles 
'Outage Sermons (1849), News of God 
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(1859)^ Tff^n and Catmhy Sermons (1861)^ etc. His tenns 
of re»dence at Cbesti^ and Westminster gave him a great 
opportunity, adiich he did not fiiil to use. Almost his last publica¬ 
tion was a volume of Westminster Sermons (1874). His health, 
however, compelled him to make frequent journeys to other 
parts of Europe and the world, and a Christmas spent in the 
West Indies gave birth to a delightful book of travel, At Last 
(1871), which bears the stamp of its author*^ genius on every 
page. In addition to these various works Kingsley’s mis¬ 
cellaneous publications and journalistic articles were very 
numerous, and some* were subsequently broken up and re¬ 
distributed. Flays and Puritans 0 ^ 73 )» is perhaps the most 
noticeable. After a tedious illness he died at Eversley in 
January, 1875. His loss was widely and sincerely mourned. • 

As an artist, in the full sense of the word, Kingsley’s power 
was limited. He is not one of the great masters of nineteenth- 
century prose; his very earnestness and energy 
prevented him from being more than striking and 
forcible. Yet in pure objective description his usi 
of colour is very exceptional. Westward Hoi and At Last 
teem with pictures which it is impossible to forget. But it is 
his manly strength as a novelist and his native force as a poet 
that give him his iinn hold upon the affections of the young and 
generous. Himself a frank, high-spirited, eager-hearted boy 
all his life long, he is naturally loved by boys and the boyish- 
hearted of every age ; his* enthusiasm for valour and daring in 
the past, his unreserved acceptance of the conditions of modem 
life, nis faith in God, his tremendous optimism, and the “big 
manly voice ” with which he proclaimed them all, act in youth 
as a trumpet-call to all strenuous, honest endeavour to do, dare 
and suffer with courage and endurance. He is the Greatheart 
of our nineteenth-century literature, an undesponding guide and 
stimulus where help an^ fortitude are deeply need^. The 
gradual alteration and mogress of life will doubtless displace 
him from this position. But Westward Ho / will always remain 
a great landmark in the field of historical romance. Nor 
can time or circumstance have any power over a considerable 
fraction of his verse. Andromeda and several of his smaller 
pieces— Sands of Dee, The Three Fishers, &nd Lorraine 
Lorree, among die rest—must outlast every changing foshion 
in poetry. 

§ 9. Most of the novelists whom we have mentioned in this 
chapter are comparatively recent, and all of them, save the 
Bronths and Mrs. Gaskell, survived into the present generation. 
Alt tff them, with the sole excqition ni Wilkie . 
Collins, name is included here only because 
it seems to deserve some sndcial prominence among 
the novelists of the second rank, have exercised an infliieiice 
in letters and English thought and have won a definite position 
on the roll of fame. Their successors are still spared to us. In 
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the hands of Mr. George Meredith the novel has added to its 
prestige during forty years of brilliant and unabated energy. 
Under the care of Mr. Thomas Hardy English fiction has bran 
enriched by a series of powerful trag^ies whose dramatic unity 
of spirit and action is almost Greek in its closely knit concen> 
tration; while their feeling for nature is of a kind purely 
pagan. The influence of France, working partly through an 
American mediifln, has produced a crop of short stories and 
episodes which, in their minute construenon and the elaborate 
anxiety of their style, form one of the most noteworthy features 
in present-day fiction. The great novelifits of to-day are, how-* 
ever, elderly men who have written for many years. By a 
strange irony of fate, the youngest and not the least promising 
of them all, Robert Louis Stevenson, died, after 
K. L. a strange life of adventure and a meteoric success, 
when he was only forty-four. He was the son of 
the engineer whose lighthouses are the glory of the 
British seal^ard, and was a Scot by birth and by passionate 
attachment. He studied without much academical profit at 
Edinburgh University, was called to the bar, and led a 
vagrant life in search of health, full of a fresh curiosity 
toward everything that he saw, and writing essays and 
novels with the loving pai is of a true literary artist. His 
first books, the Inland yoyage of [878 and the I'ravels with a 
Donkey of 1879, were not only charming impressions of little 
tours which deserved to be recorded if only for their eccentricity, 
their style was a new thing, dealing in forcible and sometimes 
rather too exquisite and Tar-fetched phrases and woods, and 
produciUg, in spite of its artificiality, a wonderfully harmonious 
effect of form and colour. A number of magazine articles which 
he had contributed to the Comhill were bound up in Virginikus 
Pueris^ue (1881) and Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882}, 
the first a collection of thoughtful ess^s on various sulnects, the 
second a series of various and admirable criticisms. Virginibus 
PuerisguSt its exquisite saccesaorMemories and Portraits (1887), 
and a third Volume of casual essays and travel-Mcetches, Across 
the PUdns (1892), admitted the reader freely into the writer’s 
confidence and gave the world the opportunity of acquaintii^ 
itself with almost fascinating personafity. These books, easy 
and delightfol to read, fell of a genial and hopefol^ although not 
very practical, fdfllosophy, were the main factor in winnmjg for 
Stevensoh the enthusiasm of a very large coterie, and gmng 
him an importance quite out of proportion to his age and 
expeii^ce. 'Their merits, their picturesqueness and vivacity, 
are amazing, but his painful ^ucst of the right phrase and his 
love Of words as words led Stevenson into almost constant 
affectation and artificial force of manner, which soon cloys the 
taste. The ever-present sense of effort does not always bring 
with it the conviction of success; indeed^ Stevenson fells, as a 
rale, jus^sholt of his mark, 
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The style of these books, whose neat charm renders their 
defects pathetic rather than culpable, is found ^ain in the 
mass of fiction which Stevenson left behind. His 
first stories, the fantastic and subtly humorous 
New Arabian Nights (1882), were collected and 
reprinted from the now defunct magazine called 
London. These grotesque fetches, which showed the marks of 
a very fertile and somewhat morbid imaginatioh, did not attract 
general attention, and it was not until the appearance of the 

E irate story of Treasure Island^ at the end of 1882, which had 
een published as a seHal in a boys’ magazine, that Stevenson’s 
name became recognised as a writer of fiction. Even then he 
was regarded by most people as a writer for schoolboys, and his 
purely literary claims were overlooked by the admirers of hitf 
invention. Treasure Island was followed in 1885 by Prime 
OtiOf a fantasy which clearly owed its in^irajlion to Mr. 
Meredith, and, in the same >'ear, A Child's Garden of Verses 
added a fresh contribution to the record of Steveq^n’s versa¬ 
tility and originated the fashion of writing children’s poems in 
a manner which appeals principally to their elders. In 1886 
^peared the thin pamphlet containing the history of £>r. 
fekyll and Mr. Nyae^ a little masterpiece supplementary to the 
New Arabian Nights. About the same time Kidnaffed (1886) 
followed up and improved upon the line of romance which had 
been inaugurated by Treasure Island. Since that day this 
breathless talc of adventure, a semi-historical narrative of the 
most stirring period of the eighteenth century, has had its 
thousands of readers, and David Balfour and Alan Breck have 
taken their place cheek by jowl with Scott’s heroes. The 
distinctly boyish tone, evident through the polish of eighteenth- 
century style with which Stevenson elaborated his book, is still 
prominent in The Black Arrow (1888), a romance of the Two 
Roses. Between Kidnaped and this book came a volume of 
verses (1887) called, in imitation of Ben Jonson, Underwoods^ 
to which, in 1890, was added a book of Ballads. Stevenson’s 
verses are always fair, but he was never more than a minor poet. 

The book which redeemed him in the general ejre from his 
reputation as a teller ^ juvenile tales, was th^ really great 
romance. The Master of Battantrae (1889), in which „ . 
he ^owed his full capaci^ for invention and the M„ur^ 
creation of character combined with an excellence of BaUannmt" 
style and a dramatic poiver far bqyond the com- 
pr^ension of schoolboys. Four years later Cedriona ^ 

(1^3), the ^uet to Kidnapped, an even higher level 

of construction and style, which indicated a way of escape from 
hU early mannerisms'and inimhintaiy affectation. However, 
delicatuy firm as is the treatment of catruma, and although it 
cqml^es the superficially hostile elements of romantic narrative 
and elaborate anal3rsis of character in perfect harmony, it 
contains no character equal to James Dnrie, nor any scene 
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which can compare with the garden duel in The Master oj 
JRatlanirae, Stevenson, even before Ballantraet had been 
working in collaboration with members of his family; he had 
written with his wife The D/namiter (1885), a delightful series 
tA preposterous tales foiming a second volume ^ the New 
Arabian Nights ; and with his son-in-law, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
he produced a w'himsical tale called Tlu Wrong Box (1888), 
and tw'o stories ^f South Sea adventure. The Wrecker (1892), 
and The Ebb fid^ (1894), both of them possessing extraordinary 
merit and work^ out in a spirit of sheer realism. Their 
naturalistic hdehty is even surpassed in Stevenson’s unassisted 
Beach of Falesd^ the firsi and longest of three tales known 
collectively as the Island Night! Entertainments (1893). For 
the most part these stories of the Pacific were written at Samoa, 
where Stevenson had settled after his long wanderings, living in 
something like the state of a native chieftain, and doing his best 
to alleviate the civil troubles so well describe in his Footnote to 
History (1893). At the end of 1894 he died suddenly, and was 
buried, undir circumstances as romantic as any which he him¬ 
self had imagined, on a mountain-top near his villa. But, 
although he had devoted so much of his later work to the 
archipek^o which he had chosen for his residence, he was still 
faithful to romance and his native country. Cairiona came 
across the sea to England; and, a little baore his death, he 
was engaged on St. Ives^ the romance of a French prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle. This, however, ^e abandoned to begin a 
new novel, Weir of Hermiston^ which was stopped by ^ath. 
The fragment published in 1896 is long enough to show that in 
this book, a novel of Scottish character deeply tinged with 
romance, he would have surpassed all his previous efforts. 
St. IveSf however, which was published, with a continuation by 
an ardent disciple, Mr. Quiller-Couch, in 1897, is certainly the 
least striking or memorable of his stories. A third'posthumous 
boo^ the Vailitna Letters (1895) to Mr. Sidney Colvin, added 
fre^ information on Stevenson’s private life and methods of 
work, and added a picturesque talent for letter-writing to the 
other items of his reputation. 

'That this novelist, so prdific in spite of his yowth, effected 
sometiiing like a revolution in the English novel, it is impossible 
to deny. Himsw a lover <» romance, heart and soul, 
a di^iple of Scott and the elder Dumas, who turned 
his whole life into a kind of voluntary romance, livuw 
as few other men would dream of hving, he came upon Engli^ 
life at a time when it was peculiarly susceptible to any com¬ 
manding influence—when it was more ready than ever before to 
answer to tite call of some striking penihnwty. His work was 
to reauscitate the feiling and well-nigh extinct spirit of romance 
in Engli^ fiction, to save it from fuffenerating into humdnim 
or merely photoj^phic realism. He himself was capable 
of realistic writing. His bode of stories, called The Merry 
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^fgu (1886), is proof enough that he could write short and vivid 
tales as as long narratives; but, whether he treated, as in 
MariMm, a single episode in a few pages, or, as in TAg Ebb 
Tidgy a sordid phase of life in a succession of chapters, he 
surrounded his work with an ideal atmosphere of romance which 
breathed all manner of sugg^estions for future work. Considered 
purely as a writer of stirring romance he is second only to 
Scott; while, as a novel of the last century* and a masterly 
success in an archaic style, Ccdriana is worUiy of comparison 
wi^ Esmond. We can hardly wonder that he found not only 
ddmirers, but adorers ;*that his genius and influence have been 
made the subject of extravagant hyperbole. It is ^ond the 
limits of this book to say how fiu* the work of his imitators, the 
now countless tribe of minor historical novelists, and the Scottish* 
writers who look to him as ** the dear king of us all,” will go; 
but it is certainly true that, rapidly but surely, at an age when 
few authors have published their first'Masterpiece, Stevenson 
brought about a not merely temporary change ijg the most 
characteristic and interestmg department of his centuiy’s 
literature. It is of happy augury to the future of English 
literary history diat its annals should for the present close with 
a name which represents all that was freshest and youngest 
and most fruiriiil for good in the writing of his time. So far 
is the record unrolled, and so far there is no dimness in its 
characters. 
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Carolinc Clive (1801-1873), 
/igif Meyaey-Wigley, wife of the 
Rev. Archer Chve^ Chancellor of 
Hereford Cathedral, deserves men¬ 
tion a$ the authoress of Paul Fnrroll 
(Z855) and Why Paul Ferroll Killed 
its Wife (1800)—two of the best 
sensational novds of the centuiy. 
Mrih Clivc also wrote, earlier in life, 
a book of verse called JX Poems ty 
V. (xB^o), which was succeeded 
less remarkable vohunes. Another 
novel, Joka Gresuudd, appeared In 
1864. 

Charles Allston Coli.ins 
(xSaB-xBiTs), laother of Willde 
Collins aw son-in-law of Charles 
Dickens, was a painter of the 
Raffikellite permssion, but also 
wrote dbarming and hunoroos 

ENG. LIT, 


essays, and by A Cruise oh Wheeh 
and other works gained a deseived 
popularity with readers of fiction. 

MORTIMER COLI.tNS (1837-1876), 
although almost exactly ii contem¬ 
porary of Wilkie and Charles Collins, 
and a prolific novelist, iournabst, 
and wnter of verse, was in no way 
connected with them. Nothing of 
his work retains mu(^ interest, out, 
as a man of considetable Intellect 
who played an important figure in 
journalistic society, he ^serves 
mention. 

Dinah Maria Craik (iSafi- 
1887), better known as Miss Mv- 
LOCK. was the daiUl^ter of a dis- 
senung uiinister at 8%oke-on-Trent, 
and becaine the wife cf a partner in 
the publishing bouse of Macmillan. 
Her first book, Tie Ogibries (1840), 
found appreciativa readers, who 
wdcomed ns sucoesa(»'» Olive (xSso). 
With /oiH Ha^, Gendin 

80 
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(1856), a novel not far bdpw Adam 
Bede and The Mill on the Floss, 
she achieved a brilliant success. 
Mrs. Craik's pen was very ready, 
and was continually used with a 
high moral purpose. Unlike most 
smous and scru^ous moral writers, 
she was not blind to an appreciation 
of literary form. Mtxr John Halifax, 
criticism think, best of A Life for a 
Life I1859), but others, such as The 
ftead if the Fanjmly (1851) and 
Agatha s Hushanx’ i^sUTve 
notice. 

Thomas Hughes (1833-1896). 
Q.C., and sometime member of 
Parliament for Frame Selwood, was 
a man of one book—T'nm Brown's 
School-days (1857) —which was a 
reminiscence of his schooMays at 
Rugby, and has for its effectual 
hero Dr. Arnold. This, the most 
popular boys’ book of the nineteenth 
century, ensured a hearing for the 
inferior Tom Brown at Osford 
(x86i). Mr. Hughes, who in 1883 
became a County Court judge, 
wrote on many other subjects, but 
his works subsequent to Tom Broom 
are now b^innmg to be foigotten, 
and even Tom Brawn has suffered 
of late years from a slight decline. 

Henry Kingsley (1830-x^), 

i rounger brother of Charla Kings- 
ey, was educated at King’s College 
School, London, and at Worcester 
College, Oxford. After five years 
spent at the Australian goldfields 
he returned to England, engaged in 
journalism and literary work, and 
was present at Sedan as a newspaper 
correspondent. Of several novels, 
the partly autobiographical (ret^hy 
Hamlm (1859) and Xavenshoe 
{i 86 a), which is admiraUe from 
the humorous point of view and 
deserves a long popularity, weA the 
earliest and best 

George Alfred Lawrence 
(1837-1876), the son of an Essex 
desman, a Rugby boy, a member 
of Balli«l CoUqgtt, Oxford, and for 
some time a barrister, made some¬ 
thing of a sensation among readers 
at fledkm by publishing anonymously 
his novel or Gny Lwingstone, or 
Thorough (1857), an unabashed 
glorification of strength whose 
morality was very doul^ql. The 


notoriety of this work lasted for 
sev^al years, and Lawrence took 
advantage of its popularity to add 
to it about a dosen others before 
he died. Of these Sword and Gown 
(1859) and Brakespeort * Fortunes 
a Free Lance (1868) are fair ex¬ 
amples. 

Elizabeth Linton (1833-1898), 
nie Lynn, and better known as 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, was the 
authoress of several novels and of 
a good Ileal of literature on dll 
woman question. She was the wife 
of the engraver W. J. Linton, 
Probably the only one of her novels 
which IS likely to “live” for any 
length of time is The True Hidory 
cf Joshua Davidson, Christian and 
Communist (1873), which has been 
much discussed by earnest social 
students. 

George John Whyte-Mel- 
viLLE (1831-1878) was a gentleman 
of Fife, Eton boy, captmn in the 
Coldstream Guards, and man of 
fortune, who eventuadly settled down 
to country-house life in Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Gloucestershire. He 
began his career as a novelist with 
Captain Digfy Grand (1853), a book 
in the key which he struck so per¬ 
sistently and successfully all throi^h. 
The hie of the rich country-house 
and the huntin2;-field, of buoyant 
and boisterous association with 
horses and dogs, found in him a 
hearty and unfa^ng interpreter. 
Genital Bounce (1854), J^ote Coven¬ 
try (18^), and Katerfelto (187s). 
were all popular books, but the 
historical romances, such as Holmiy 
House (x86o), The Qdeen’s Maries 
(iMi), assAThe Gladiators are 

S ite equal to them in another vein. 

ptaln Melville’s course was sadly 
but appropriately fini^ed Iw a fall 
in riding over a ploughed field. 

Margaret Olifhant (1828- 
1897), nte Wilson, was a native 
of Midlothian, and, through a long 
career of novel-writing, proved her¬ 
self one of our best second-class 
novelists. It is unnecessary to men¬ 
tion here any special book, for there 
is not one whicb is not in some way 
typical Of the rest Her Makers if 
ftorenoeh^), and similar books on 
Venice, ^inbuigh, and Rome, an 
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cxcdlent storehouses of information, 
and her Life of Edward Irving is a 
model biography. Her last work 
was a history of the publishing 
house of Blackwood. 

James Payn (1800-1898), bom at 
Cheltenham and educat^ at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
famous for many years as editor of 
Chamherds yonmal and afterwards 
of the ComhiU Maganne, and as a 
very fertile and regular novelist 
jHis best stories wore *L<ui Sir 
Massingberd and By Proxy. The 
weekly causerie which, under the 
title of My Note-Book, he contributed 
for ten years to the Illustrated 
IxindoH A«K>t, was one of the very 
best features m recent journalisnu 

James Rice (1843-1883), editor 
of Once a Week and author of a 
History of the British Twtf (1879), 
is weil known as the designa' of the 
famous novel. Ready-Money Mortiboy 
(187a), in which his partner was Sir 
Walter Besant, The two wrote 
several successful novels, one of 
which. The Golden Buttery (1876), 
has earned a claim to something like 
immortality. Their last joint novel, 
The Seamy Side (1888), maintains 
the reputation of its predecessors. 

Francis Edward Smedley 
(1818-18^), a journalist and editor, 
published two admirable novels, 
Frank ^airlegh (1850) and Lewis 
Arundel (1853), which, although a 
little old-fashioned to-day, retain 
their freshness for most jigaders. 
They are both stories of boys and 
young men, written in a manner 
closew resembling Dickens', and 
full of good and genuine humour. 

Robert Smith Surtees (1803- 
1864), in his "Joirocks Papers" of 
the New SforHng Mctganne, sug* 


Rested the sdieme of the Pickwick 
Papers. They were reprinted as 
/orrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities (1838), 
to which Handl^ Cross (1843), with 
illustrations by Leech, followed as 
a sequel Mr. Sponm's Sporting 
Tour (1853), Ask Mamma (1858), 
both illustrated by Leech, and Mr. 
Facey Rontfords Hounds (1865), 
illustrated by Leech and "Phiz," 
were all worthy successors. These 
boohs, full of exquisite, if not 
e^>ecially dellehte humour to the 
sportsman, are a little perplexing to 
the ordinary layman; but Le^’s 
admirable drawings, which arg 
among the best he did, afford an 
illuminating commentary on the 
text, and anyone who falls to catch 
the fu% of the whole thing must be 
dull indeed. 

Meadows Taylqji (1808-1876), 
colonel in the Indian army and 
authorof a valuable StudentsManual 
of the History of India (1870), wrote 
several novels, includiiw the once 
famous Confessions of a TktegiyS^q), 
in which he put a veiy accurate 
knowledge of liiuggism to account. 

Thomas AiiOi.i*HUs Trolixipe 
(1810-1893), Anthony Trollope's 
elder brother, was a somewhat in¬ 
conspicuous novelist but a very able 
historian. The greater part of his 
life was passed at Florence, and the 
great bulk of his writing was devoted 
to Italian subjects. His best known 
and most ambitious productions 
were Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Friar (i860) and a History of the 
Commonwealth oj Florence (1865). 
In fiction he did not attain the vogue 
of his brothers, but La Beata 


Marietta (s 86 a) and several other 
novels passed through several 
editions, • 
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APPENDIX 1 . 


APPENDIX I. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHAUCER’S WORKS, 

ARRANGED SO FAR AS THE SCANTY MATERIALS 
WILL ALLOW. 


The chronological order of this list of Chaucer's authentic poems follows 
the arrangement adopted by Dr. Skeat in the prefaces to his Students’ 
Ckaucer, which has been collated with Dr. Fumivall’s list in his " Trial 
Forewords to Paialld-Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems," pub' 
lished for the Chaucer Society in 1871, and with the exhaustive account of 
Chaucer's life and works in the late Bernhard Ten Brink's History of 
English Literature These three authorities diiler considerably in their 
assignment of dates to the poems, and in their estimate their authenticity. 
While Dr. Skeat, for example, is inclined to, attribute the first 1705 lines of 
the translation of The Romaunt ef the Rose, contained in what is known as 
the Gkugow Manuscript, to Chaucer, Ten Brink denies that they are his, 
and puts the version which Chaucer is known to have made of that famous 
poem, at a lat^* date than Dr. Skeat, on the internal evidence of this 
fragment, would give it All three, however, agree substantially in their 
division of the author's life into three periods: (i) The period before 
iyju- 2 , when Chaucer was working pnncipally upon French models; 
(3) the period after his Italian journ^ of 1373'^, when he turned his 
attention to the Italian writers; (3) the i^od from 1384 to his death, 
when the poems in which his original genius is paramount were produced 
—The L^end rf Good Women and The Canterbury Tates. It will be 
noticed that, in the list, few positive dates are given, and manv, where 
thqr are given, are mark^ with a query. Some are certain. The Parle* 
ment ef Routes, for instance, was composed in honour of Richard II's 
marriage to Anne of Bc^mia {1383). The Nous of Fame contains an 
allusion to Chhucer’s wpointment to a comptrollersbip of the Petty 
Customs (138a); and The Leand ef Good Women is dedicated to the 
Queen, in acknowledgment of the licence (1385) whidi permitted him to 
appoint a dqmtyin bis office. Many poems were composed at different 
times. Tke Monkes Tide, for examjrie, is a patchwork whose various 
pieces bdong to all three divisions or its writer's life. Other poems— f.g. 
PalammfoM Areite—^enx^ used as rough material for later wmks, and are 
to be found here and there in fiagmentaxy forms. 

Ftnt Period, till 1370-3. 

r. Romaunt f the Rose, fiiagment A (IL i-i705)ia Glasgow MS, 

3 . An ABC. 

3 - TJfe Booh of the Dudtesse, 

4 * nils of Tke Aimhes Tak, 
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SecMd 

5. The CUrkes Tale, except x$ lines and Envoy. 

& j 4 Comfleini to his Lady, • 

7. An Amorous Compleint, made at Windsor, 

8. Womanly Noblesse (ballade). 

9i The CompUynte utUo PiU. 

to. Anelida and Areite. 

II. Onginal fonn of The Tale ofMelibeus (prose). 

• 13 . M I, The Perrones TaU {v^ysid\, 

13. „ ,, The Man ^Lames Tak. 

* 4 * *379 ? Compleyni (fMars. 

15. »77-8i. Translation of Botfthius (prose). 

i6l The Former A^. * ( Adapted from or suggested 

vj. Fortune, (lliree ballades with Envoy.) j by Boethius. 

18. 1383. TheParlementofFoule\. 

19. 1379-83. Troilus and Criseyde. 

20. Chauce/i Wordti unto Adam, Ait ozone Scriveyn. 

21. 1383-4. The Nous of Fame, 

Third Perwd—\fi^~\i^ 30 . 

23 . 1385-6. The Le^nd^ Good Women. 

33. 1386. Bvinnine of The Canterbury Tates, 

34. 1387-8. Central Period of •, ,, 

25- 1389, eta Continuation of ,, 

36. 1391. A Treatise on the Astrolabe (prose). 

*393 ? "Lhe Compleynt of Venus. 

38. 1393. Lenvoy de Chaser h Setman. 

29. 13^. Lenvoy de Chaucer d Bwdon, 

3a 1399. Envoy to The Compleint of Chaucer to his Fmpty Purse. 

Minor poems, of uncertain date, possibly belonging to part of the second 
and third periods (1380-96). 

31. (triple roundel). 

33. To Eosemounde (ballade without envoy). 

33. Afuinst Women Unconstant (ballade without envoy). 

34. The Com^int (f Chaucer to his Empty Purse (ballade with envoy. 

See no. 30). 

35. Ink of Stafastnesse (^iade). 

GetuUesse (ballade without envoy). 

37. Truth |baliade). 

38. Proveros if Chaucer. 

Lost and altered works are as follows 

First l*iriod— 

39. Translation of Ongen Upon the Maudeleyne. • 

4a The Book of the Lmmn. * 

41. C^s and Alcioun, a story retold in no. % 

43. iMfSt. Cesyle, adapted in The Seeonde Nonnes Tate. 

43. Palamon and Areite, retold in The Knightes Tale\ portions are 

worked into nos. xo, 18, and xo. 

44. Translation fimn Pope Innocent III Of ike Wretched Engsndring f 

Manhinde ; portions are worked into The Man f lanses Tale, 
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Pby or Poem. ^ Publication. 
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NOTES. 

1. " The first heir of my Invention "— Dedteation to the Poem. 

2. Various dates have been assigned from 1585 to 1594. The probable 

limits are 1589-91. * 

3. The Nurse says (t. iii.), " ’Tis since the earthquake ” (? of 1580), " now 

eleven yea^" Probably written towards the end of 1591 and produced in 
XS9!»* • 

4. At the Rose Theatre, by Lord Strange's company. 

5. Robert Greene's ^d. Sept. 3, 159a) Groa/s-worth tf Wit contains the 
parody of the famous line, "Oh Tiger's heart wrapt in a woni.'in's hide" 
(3 H. vr. i. 4). 

6. By Lord Sussex’s actors. Shakespeare's probable part in the piece 
was merely that of reviser, and therefore the evidence of style, which might 
be thought to point to an earlier date, goes for very little. 

7. At the Rose, if it is the " Venesyon Comedie" which Henslowe tlion 
produced. Marlowe's Jew of Malta and the conspirator Roderigo 
Lopez (e.xecuted June, 1594) seem to have given Shakespeard suggestions for 
Shylock. The "Venesyon Comedie" was recast some years mter into its 
present form, in which it forms one of the four great comedies of 1599- 
1600. All the best evidence (except Furnivall, \iho says (?)i596) is in 
favour of 1594. 

8. Written to celebrate a marriage. The older theory is that this Wtis 
Essex's marriage in 1590, but the date is far too early. Mr. Sidney Lee 
suggests either the marnoge of Lucy Harington to Lora Bedford (Dec. 12, 
1594) or of William Stanley, £arl of Derby (Jan. 24, 1595), both of which 
agree very well with the play. The evidence on behalf of the 1590 theory 
IS founds on pure conjecture and is a good example of the futility of 
Shakespearean criticism in reading too do^y between the lines. 

9. Probably recast from on early play mentioned Meres {Palladis 
Tamia, 1598; as " Love's Labour’s Won,” which has dso been identified 
with The Taming of the Shrew. 

la Seen by Jonn Manningham at the Middle Temple, Feb. 3, i6oa; but 
not on that account a newjjhy. 

It. The Sonnets are mmuioned by Meres in PaHadis Tamia (1598) as 
"his" {t.e. Shakespeare's) "sugred Sonnets among his private‘friends." 
Some, therefore, must have been written before 1598. The greater part, if 
thdr autobiographical si^ificaoce is allowed, must belong to 1600 or 1601. 
Meres' book, in its prdre of Shakespeare, is the loeut classiem for the 
names of the plays ensting before 1598. It raised ShsJcespeare's fame, and 
publishers began to attribute spurious books to him—e./. William Jaggard 
gave him the authorship of The Passioinste Pilgrim (1599). which contains, 
among other things, Marlowe’s Passionate Swpherd, and Edward Blount 
oddetT under his name, a poem called The Phanix and the Turtle to 
Robot Chester’s Lmids Martyr (t6oi). Venus and Adonis, Lucreee, and 
the Sonnets, are the only genuine non>drainatic works of Shakespeare. 

Z3. The allusion'.in Weever’* Mtrror f Martyrs (i6ot; see test, p 190) 
may point to on even earlier date, as Weever’s book bad lain for two years 
in the press. But this is not substantiated by feet or internal evidraoe, 
unless we are to antedate all the previoussplaoes. 

13. Hamlet (ir. ii.l daailv refer s «o'the quarrel of the older companies 

with the boy-actors of the Chapd Royal (1601). , 

14. The first 4to is imperfect, and was prcfeably pirated. -The second 
4to (1604) is the first mistworthy text. The play was acted during the 
author’s lifetime at Qsford and Cambridge, 
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15. All dates are very doubtful, and this seems the earliest possitde. The 
general spirit of the play would seem to refer it with more likdihood to 
1608, soon after Antony a$td CUopairtu 

16. Both plays acted at Court before James 1 (Malone's memoranda in 
Bodleian Library). 

17. Before the Court at Whitehall (title-page of 4tOb). 

x8. Licensed in Stationers’ Roisters, May, x6o8, but not published. 

xQ. Performance seen by Dr. Smon Forman in i6io>ii. 

ea Seen fay Dr. Forman at the Globe on this date. 

31 . Produced (buf not for the first time), with eighteen other plays by 
Shakespeare and others, at Court (16x3), to celebrate Princess Ebzabeth s 
weddii^ to the Palsmve Frederick. 

33. On the authority of Sir Henry Wotton, whp notes the burning of the 
Globe Theatre owing to the fir Ug of a cannon during the performance. 


APPENDIX III. 

THE POET-LAUREATES HIP. 


From a very early period we have occasional glimpses of on officer attached 
to the Rnglim Court, whose funrtion to some extent corresponded with 
that of our modem Laureate. The exact nature of his duties cannot be 
determined, nor is it dear what position he held among the rather brusque 
courtiers of the time—although it is clear that he was r^arded with some 
consideration—but hia existence cannot reasonably be doubted. Among 
the landowners recorded in Domesday Book, one Berdic, possessing three 
vills, is described as Joeulator joeulator being the Low Latin form 
of the Norman jongleur. Coming down to later hmes we obtain still 
clearer indication of buch an officiaTs existence. William the Foreigner is 
taken to Palestine by King Kidigrd for the express purpose of cdebrating 
his master's heroic deeds; Boston, the Can^dite fnar, follows Edwaid 11 
into Scotland; and a certain John Kaye is m'6ntioned as versifier (versifi- 
cator) in Edward I Vs rdgn. He is considered by some to have bwn the 
first Poet Laureate in the present sense of tbe word. 

llie term, however, did not make its first appearance until the fourteenth 
century, and was then used in two senses, distinct not only from eadi 
other, but also from the present sense. In one it was applied simply to 
a person who bad taken a particular d^:ree at the Universities; in the 
other any supreAi^ exodlent npet was swled by bis admirers “ Poet 
Lmireatn" Skill in Latin versification was tbe only qualification necessary 
for the distinction lOf Laureato-graduate. The names we find in this con¬ 
nection are Maurice Byrehensbaw and John Skelton. Skdton semns to 
have been specially proud of his title. He calls himself, in the headings 
of tus Lsoia poems, Poeta Skdton Laureatos." and nevw lets slip any 
opportunity of drawing his reader's attention to the fact that^ 

'*A Kiqg CO me the habit more 
At OaSicd the Vnhranitjr. 

^t h is in its other sigi^cation that the term is most familiar to 
students of the early English poets. Thus Chaucer, in his "Oerir's 
Prologue," calls Fetiurdi “ the Gutreate poete "-^Idtoui^ in dds pamge 
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there ittay be a special refineooe to the well-known coronation of Petrarch 
with the laurel crown; and both Chaucer and Gower are addressed by King 
James as— 

SuperUthe as poetas laimate 
la rhetorique and eloqneam ornate." 

Jonson was the first poet who was appdnted to the office, so far as our 
proofs go, by letters patent. The theo^, founded on the annuity of ^^50 
granted to Spenser in 1591, that the gimt Conrt-pdbt of Elisabeth's age 
was the first r^^rly appointed Laureate, has no ctftain foundation; 
nor was the oftwe after 1599 by Samuel Daniel identical with the 
Laureateship. , 


LIST OF POETS LAUREATE. 


Ben Jonson. 

(Interregnum) 

Sir William D'Avenant 
John Dryden* . . 

Thomas Sb^wcll . 

Nahum Tate .... 
Nicholas Rowe. 

Lawrence Eusden, Clerk f 
Colley Cibber .... 
WiUiam Whitehead . 

Thomas Warton, Qerk 
Henry James Pye| . 

Rob^ Southey 
William Wordsworth 
Alfred Tennyson ... 

(Interregnum) 

Alfred Austin . . . ' . 


1619-1637 

1660-1668 

1670-1689 

1689-1692 

x69a-X7i5 

1715-1718 

1718-1730 

1730-1757 

1757-1785 

1785-1790 

1790-1813 

1813-1843 

1843-1850 

1850-1892 

1895 


At Jonson*s appmntment the annual salary was fixed at loo marks, which, 
on Ben’s well-known rhyming petition to “ the best of monarchs, masters, 
men, King Charles,” was rais^ to the same number of pounds sterling, 
and to this was added at the same time the annual gift of a tierce of Ben's 
favourite wine, Canary. With this office Jonson held the post, which he 
afterwards lost, of city chrotgdoger, with an annual salary of 100 nobles : 
and Diyden added £100 to his income as Historitwrapher R0y.1l. The 
prasentatitm of the butt of wine, as all readers o( Macaulay know, was 
discontinued by James II, but must have been resumed afterwards. We 
find it commntM for £07 in Fye's Uureateshlp. In the time of the Geoiges 
the Laureate was expected to present an annual ode to the King on the 

royal birthdays Cou^per, in his " Table Talk,” xe%p to this as— 

• 

" HU quitHMit ode, bU pepperoom of praise.” 


* Dryden did not reorive Us letters patent until the year 1670^ hut was paid his 
■alary ftir the two preoediag yeuv. 

f For Eusden, see ‘ Diiocsad,' L 63 ; and for Cibber, eee same work fastiMt, 
t "Better to err with Pope thaa mum with >87100 in £^giuk JSanb and 
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A. 

Adamnanus, St., 94 
Addison, Joseph, 414-22 
Aguilar, Grace, 574 
Aured, St., % 

Ainsworth, William Harrison, 575-6 
Akenside, Mark, 520-x 
Albert, Archbishop of York. See 
Ethelbert. 

Alcuin, 23-4 

Aldhelm, St, Bishop of Sherborne, 

99 

Alexander of Hales, 28 

-, William. See Stirling, Earl of. 

Alfred, King, 94-5 

-of Beverley, 30 

Alfric, 95 
-Bata. 35 

Alison, Sir Archibald, 741-3 
AUingham, William, 789 
Allott, Robert, 709 ^ 

Amoiy, Thomas, 

Anrrum, Robert, Earl of, 115 • 
Andrewes, Lancdot, Bishop of Win* 
diester, 974 * 

Anselm, St, Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, 

Anstefy Christopher, ^43-3 
Arbuthnot, John, 405-% 

Armstrong, John, 540 
Arnold, Matthew, 776-81 

-, 'nomas, 718 

Ascham, Roger, 73-4 
Ashe, Thomas, 789 
Ashmole, Elias, ^3 


Asser, 22 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of 
Rochester, 493-4 
Aubrey, John, 384 
Austen, Jane, 6^-9 
Austin, John, 747 

Aytoun, William Rdmonstoune, 789 


B. 

Bacon, Francis. See St. Albans, 
Viscount. 

-, Roger, 29 

Bage, Robert, 653 
Bagehot, Walter, 711 
Baillie, Joanna, 63T 
Baldg^t William, 106 
Bale, John, 88, 150, 153 
Banim, John, 674-5 

-, Michael, 674-^ 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, 543 
Barbour, John, 59 
Barcliw, Alexander, 76-7 

-, Robert, 274 

Barham, Richard Harris, 789-90 
Barnabee, Drunken. !^e Brath* 
waite, 

Barnard, Lady Anne, 546 
Barnes, Banube, no 
——, WQliam, 790 
Bamfield, Richard, nr 
Barrow, Isaac, 369^1 

-, Sir John, 71* 

Barton, Mrnaid, 631 
Baxter, Richard, 379-3 
Bayly, Thomas Haynes, (^1 
Baynes, Thomas Spencer, 747 
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Beaconsfield, Benjamin, Earl of. 
658-60 

Beattie, James, 5^3 
Beaumont, Frands, 828-33 

-, Sir John, a6a 

-, Josrah, 862 

Becket, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, 31 
Beckfoid, William, 57a 
Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, 755-6 
Bede, The Venerable, 23 
Behn, Apbra, 358-9 . 

Bellenden, John, 88 
Bentham, Jeremy, 726 
Bentley, Richard, 436-7 
Berke^, George, Bishop of Cloyne, 
427-9 

Berners, John, Lord, 71 
Birch, Thomas, 506 
Biscop, Benedict, 23 
Blacklock, lliomas, 543 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, 413 
Blackstonc, Sir William, 49i^9 
Blair, Hugh, 502-3 

-, Robert, 540 

Blake, William, 532-3 
Blayds, C. S. See Calverlcy, 
Blessin^on, Mai]guerite, Countess 
of, 67s 

Bloomfield, Robert, 631-2 
Bodenham, John, 108 
Boece, Hector, 88 
Boleyn, George. See Rochford. 
Bolingbroke, Henry, Viscount, 4»-6 
Boniface, St, Archbishop of May- 
ence, 2a 

Borron, Helie de, 33 

-, Robert de, 33 

Borrow, George, 711-a •• 

Boston, Thomas, 383 
Roswell, James, 478-82 
Bourchier, John. See Berners. 
Bower, Ar^ibold, 508 
Bowles, Caroline Anne. See 
Southey. 

-, William Lisle, 63a 

Boyle, Charles, 436-7 

-, Robert, 379^ 

-, Rorcr. See Cork and Orrery. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 29 
Brathwaite, Rlcbara, 262 
Breton, Nichrdas, 108 
Brewer, John Sherrto, 74a 
Edmley, George, 71a 
Broke, Arthur, 138 
Brome. Alexander, 247 
—Ridiard, 247 
6nmt8, Anne, 8ao 


Bronte, Charlotte, 797-800 

-, Emily Jane, 800 

Brooke, FuUk, Lord. 248 
—, Arthur. See Broke. 

-, Henry, 540-1 

Broome, William, 389 
Brougham, Henry Peter, Lord, 
683-4 

Brown^ohn, ^a 

-, Thomas, 505 

-, Tom, 33S 

Browne, Edward, 384 

-, Isaac Hawkins, 541 

-, Sir Thomas, 2^7 

-, William, 257 , 

Browning, Elizab^h Barrett, 774-6 

-, Robert, 766-73 

Bruce, James, 509 

-, Michael, 547 

Brunton, Mary, ^5 
Bryan, Sir Francis, 86 
Bryant, Jacob, 506 * 

Buchanan, George, 141 
Buckhurst, Thomas, Ixird, 106-7, 

154-5 

Buckingham, George, Duke of, 360 
Bucldnghamshire, John, Duke of, 
360 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, 742 
Budgell, Eustace, 432 
Bull, George, Bishop of St. Davids, 
381-2 

Bulwer, Lytton*, £. G. E. and F« R. 

See Lytton. 

Bunyan, John, u2-8 
Buigon, John William, 749 
Burke^ Edmund, M3-6 
Burnet, Gilbert, rashop of Sarum, 
380-1 

——, Thomas, 380 
Burney, Frances, 641-8 
Bums, Robert^ 533-6 
Burton, John Hill, 742-3 

-, l%r Richard Francis, 71a 

-, Robert, 134-S. 

Bu^, Joseph, Bisoop of Durham, 
499-500 , 

-, Samuel, 303-9 

-, William Archer, 747 

Byrom, John, 541 

Byron, George Gordon Noi 4 , 1 .ord, 
602-14 

a 

Caedmon, ao-x. 

Calamy, Edmund, 382 
Calverlf^, Charles Stuart, 790 
Camden, William, X42 



i 


txrnirv r\jf mailti 


Campbell, Geowe, 503 
—Thomas, ogo-i 
Canning, George, 63a 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, 30 
Carew, Richard, X13 

-, lliomas, aS4-S 

Carleton, William, 675 
Carlyle, Thomas, 

CaiToll, Lewis. vVfe*Dodgson, C.!* 
Carte, Thomas, 434 
Carter, Elizabeth, 546 
Cartwright, William, 047 
Cary, Henry Francis, 63a 
Caryll, John, 393 
Cavendish, Grarge, 88 

-, Margaret. Set Newcastle, 

Duchess of. 

Ca.xtoa, William, 66 
Chalmers, Thomas, 741 
Chamberlayne, WiUiam, 26a 
Chamier, Frederick, 675 
Chapman, G^rge, 233-5 
Chapone, Hester, 50X ‘ 

Charles I, 374 
Charleton, Walter, 337 
Chatterton, Thomas, 522-4 
Chaucer, Geoffrqr, 3^56 
Cheke, Sir John. 73 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer, Earl 
of, 483-4 

Chettle, Henry, 347-8 
Chillingworth, William, 365 
Church, Richard Willuim, 735-6 
Churchill, Charles, 543 
Churchyard, Thomas, 113-4 
Cibber, Ctdley. 361 
Clarendon, Edward, Earl of, 328-31 
Clarke, Samuel, 433-3 
Cleveland, John, 062 
Clifford, william Kingdon, 747 
Clive, Caroline, 817 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, 786-7 
Cobbett, William, 71a 
Cokayne, Sir Aston, 348 
Coleridge, Hi^ley, 633-3 

-, Samud Taylor, 587-96 ^ 

-, Sam, 633 

Colet, John, 69 * 

Collier. Jeremy, 361-3 
CoDlns, Antbtmy, 434 

-. Gharles AUston, 817 

——I Mortimer, 817 

-. WOUe. 8to 

, WHUmd, 5x5-7 
Cdman. Geoffe, senior, 537-8 

-« Geoige, junior, 536 

Cdmnbanus. at., aa 

Congreve, WiUiam, 348-53 | 

ponjuigton, John, 753 ' 


Constable, Henry, ixo 
Choke, John, 348 

Cooper, Thomas, Bishop of Win* 
diester, 140 

Corbet, Richard, Bishop of Norwich, 
262 

Cork and Orrery, Roger, Earl of, 
439 

Cornwall, Barry. See I’rocter, B. W. 
Cory, William, 790 
Coryat, Thomas, 263 
Cosin, Joitm, Bishop of Durham, 
274 

Cotton, Chailes, 26a 

I -, Nathaniel, 543-4 

Coverdale, Miles, Bishop of Exeter, 
' 70 

Cowley, Abraham, a6o-i 
Cowper, William, 527-9 
Coxe, William, 743 


Crabbe, 


Geoige, 530-2 
Craik, Dinah Maria, 817-6 
Crashaw, Richard, 253-4 
Creech, Thomas, 337 
Croker, John Wilson, 713-3 

-, Thomas Crofton, 675 

Croly, George, 633 
Crowne, John, 359 
Cudworth, Ralm, 382 
Cum(ierland, Richard, Bishop of 
PMerboroueh, 383 

-, Richard, 538 

CunniD^m, AUan, 633 
Cynewulf, ai 

D. 

Dacres, Edward, 139 
Danllle Samuel, 100-r, 141 
Darley, Geoige, ^3 
Darwin, Charles Robert, 730-1 

-, Erasmus, 52^ 

D’Avenant, Sir William, 348, 359 
Davenport, Robert, 248 
Davie, Adam, 56 
Davies, John, 1x4 

-, Sir Jobii, ZO3-3 

Davis, Sir John, xx8^ 

Davison, Fnmeis, 109 
Day, John, 248 
Defoe, Daniel, 440-6 
Dekktf, ThoiM, 22^ 

De Lotme, Jean Louis, 506 
Denham* Sir John, 259 
Dennis, john^j88 
De Qniiioey, Tnomas, 691-3 
Detinm, wllUam, 379 
De Tahley, John uyoettd, Lord, 
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De Vere. Sir Aubrw Hunt, 637 
Dick^, Charies, 660-8 
Dillon, Wentworth. See Ros> 

common, Earl of. 

DlsraeU, Isaac, 713 
IMsiadi, Benjamin. See Beacons* 
fidd, Earl m. 

Dobdl, Syd^ Hiompson, 790 
Doddrid^, Philip, 503 
Oodgson, Charies Lutwidge, 790-1 
Dodsley, Robert, 544 
Domett, Alfred, 791 
Donne, John, 103-4 * 

Dorset, Charles, Earl of, 360 
Douglas, Gavin, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
67-6 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings, 791 
Drayton, Midiael, lox-a 
Drummond, William, 1x5 
Dryden, John, 309-32 
Di^ale, Sir William, 384 
Dunbar, William, 67-8 
Duns Scotus, 38-9 
Dunstan, St., Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 33 

Dyer, Sir Edward, 109 
-, John, 54X 

E. 

Kladmer, 39 * 

Earle, John, Bishop of Sarum, 374-5 
Echard, Laurence, 434 
Edgeworth, Maria, 643~4 
Edwards, Richard, xo8, 154 
Egbert, Archbishop of York, 23 
KUot, George, See Evans, Marian. 
Elliott, Ebcnezer, 633 
FJlwood, Thomas, 383 ^ 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 743 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, 88 
Erima, Tohannes Scotus, 24 
Erskine, Ebenezer, 504 
-, RalfA, 504 

Ethelbert. Archbishop of York, 23 
Ethdwold, St., Bi^op of Win¬ 
chester, 33 

Etherage, Sir George^ 341 
Eusden, Laurence, 391 
Evans, Mariim. 802^ 

Evdyn, John, 333-3 

E. 

Faber. Frederick William, 791 
Fabynn, Robert, 7a 
Faimx, Edward, 1x3 
Falconer, wniiam, 536 
Fanahawe, ^ Rk^ard, 968 


Fanner, Ridiard^j^ 

Farnborough, tnomas Erskine, 
Lord, 745 

Farquhar, Ger^e, 346-8 . 

Fawkes, Francis, 544 
Felltham, Owen, 375 
Fenton, Eliiah, 389 
Feiguson, Adam, 505 

-, Sir Samuel, 791 

Feignsson, Robert, 546 
Ferrers, George, 106 
Fenter, James Frederick, 747 
——, Susan Edmonstone, ^-50 
Field, Nathaniel, 348 
Fielding, Henry, 450-7 

-, Sarah, 471 

FUmer, Sir Robert, 366 
Finch, Anne. See Winchilsea, 
I Countess of. 

Finlay, George, 718 
Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester 
and Cardinal, 88 * 

Flavel, John, 383 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, 384 

—, Giles, senior, iio 

-, Giles, junior, 105-6 

-, John, 338-33 

-, Phineas, 105-6 

Florence of Worcester, 39 

Flono, John, 139 

Foote, Samud, 537 

Ford, John, 343-4 

Fordun, John of, 59 

Forster, John, 743 

Fortescue, Sir John, 66 

Foster, John, 749 

Fox, George, 273 

Foxe, John, yi 

Francis, Sir Philip, 496-7 

Fraser, James Baillie, 573-4 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, 733-5 

Frere, John Hookham, 633 

Froiasart, Jehan, 33 

Fronde, James Anthony, 731-3 

-, Richard Hurrell, 749 

Fulltf, 'niomas, 367-^ 

O. 

Gaimar, Geoffrey, 33 
Gale, Thec^biku, 389-3 
Galt, John, 650 
Garii^ D^vid, 537 
Garth, Sir Samud, 4x0 
Gascoigne, George, 89*00 
Gaskell, Elisabeth Cl^orn, Bcd-a 
Gsst, Lucas de, 33 
Gauden, John, Bishop of Worcester, 
874 
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Gay, John, 407-10 
Geoffrey of Dunstable, ay, 143-4 

-of Monmouth, 29 

Gibbon, Edward, 4 * 8-93 ^ 

Gifford, Helen Selina, Ladyi 795 

-, Humphrey, 114 

-, William, 684-S 

Gilbert, William, 3^ 

Gildas, 34 
Gillies, John, 743 
Giraldus, Cambrensis, 30 
G^stone, William Ewart, 739 
Glanville, Ranulf de. 30 
Glapthome, Henry, 248 
GlaKock, William Nugent, 675-6 
Gleig, George Robert. 676 
Glover, Richard, 541 
(Sodfrey of Winchester, ay 
(jodric, St., 33 
Godwin, William, 651-3 
Golding. Arthur, iia 
Goldsmith, Ofiver, 465-7* 

Googe, Barnabe, 114 
Gosson, Stephen, ryy-B 
Gower, John, 59-63 
Grafton. Richard, 141 
Grahamc, James, 633 
Grainger, James, 544 
(^ngcr, James, 506 , , 

Granville, George. See Lansdowne, 
Ix>rd. 

Gray, David, 791-a 

-, Thomas, 517-ao 

Green, John Richard, 735 

-, Matthew, 541-2 

-, Thomas HiU, 747 “® 

Greene, Robert, 167-8, 178-9 
Greenwell, Dora, 79a 
Greville, Sir Fulke. See &ooke, 
Lord. 

Griffin, Bartholomew, iii 
Grimald, Nicholas^, 86, i« 
Groi^este, Robert, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 27, 31, 3a 
Grote, George, 717 
Guest, Edwmr 743 • 


Hall, Edward, w 

_, Josei*, Bishop of Norwich, 

105,274 * 

-, Robert, 749 ^ 

Hallam. Henrv, 718-9 ^ 

Halybuiton. Thomas, 383 
HamUton, Sir William, 726 
Hamley, Sir Edward Bruce, 713 
Hannay, James, 7*3 
Hardyng, John, 85 
Harington, Sir John, 113 
Harrington, Janies, 30a 
Harrison,>Villiara, 141 
Harry, Bhnd, 68 ..... t 

Harsnet, Samuel, Archbishop of 
York, 209 

Hartley, David, 505 
Harvey, Gabriel, 92 

-, William, 377 

Hathway, Richard, 249 
Haughton, William, 248 
de Hauteville, John, 31 
Hawes, Stephen, 76 
Hawker, Robert Stephen, 79a 
Hawkesworth, John, 477 
Hayley, William, 544 
Hayward, Sir John, 141 
Hazlitt, William, 689-90 
Head, Richard, ^ 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, 634 

Helps, Sir Arthur, 713-4 ^ 

Hemans, Felida Dorothea, 634 
Henry VIII, 69 

-- of Huntingdon, 39 

--, Matthew, 383 

-, Philip, 383 

-, Robert, 506 

Henl^on, Robert, M . 

Hert^ of Cberbury, Edward, 
Lord, 135 

-, George, 253 

—, Hon. WilBam, 634 
Herman, Kshop of Sarum, 27 
Herrick, Robert, 455-6 
Hervey, James, 504 




SL 

Habington, William, 257 
H^rian the deacon, ax 
riaUa. David, Lord, 506 
Hmte. Thomas Gordon. 79a 
Hakluyt. Richard, 1*8-9 
Hale, Matthew. 384 

Hales, John. 264-5 _ 

Halifax. George. Marquess of, 335-6 

-, Charles, Earl of, 337 

Hall, Basil, 676 


Heylyn, Peter, 275 
Heywood, Jasper, ixa 

-, John, 150-1 

-, Thomas, 239-40 

Higden, Ranulf, 30 
Higgins, John, 107 
Hi^us, 31 
Hill, Aaron, 54a, 

Hoadly, Benjamin, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, 433 

Hobbes, Thomas, 135-7 
Hoby, Sir Thomas, 138 
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Hoccteve, Thomas. 84 
Horn, James, 634 
Holcron. Thomas, 653-4 
Holinshed, Raphad, itj 
Holland, Phnemon, 139 
Home, ^hn, 544 
Hood, Thomas, 75 f ^7 
Hook, Theodore Ekiward, 676 

-, Walter Farquhar, 744 

Hooker, Richard, 119-ao 
Hope, 'Fhomas, 573 
Home, George, 503 , 

-, Richard Henry, 70* 

Hordey, Samuel, Bishop of SL 
Asaph, 503 
Hosaclc, John, 744 
Houghton. Richard Monckton, 
Lord, 79a 

Howard, Edward, 676 

-, Henry. See Suney, Earl of. 

Howe, John, 383 
Hughes, John, 433 

-, Thomas, 818 

Hume, Alexander, 115 

-, David, 484-7 

Hunnis, William, 108 
Hunt, James Hen^ Leigh, 690-1 
Hurd, Richard, Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, 503 

Hutcheson, Francis, 504 
Hutchinson, Lucy, 30a 
Hutton, Richard Holt, 714 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, 73a 
Hyde, Edward. See Clarendon, 
hku^lof. 


L 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, 676-7 
Ingelow, Jean. 793 
Ingulphus, 39 
Inung, Edward, 749 


J. 


James 1 ,115 

-I, King of Scotland, 66-7 

——, Geor|e Payne Rainsford, 574-5 
Jefferies, Richard. 714 
Jefftw, FYancis. Lord, 681-3 
Jerrofd, Douglas William, 677 
Jewd, John, Bishop of Samm, 71 
Jocdyn de Qrankelond, 30 
John of Salisbury, Bishop of 
Chartres, aB, jx 
— of Trdtdoale, 30 
Johnson, Samud, 473 -^ 

-, William. ^ Coiy, William. 

Johnston, Arthur, X41 


Johnstone, Charles, 47X 
Jones, ^beneser, 793-3 
——, Ernest Chanes, 793 

-, Sir William, 508 

, onson, Ben, 315-33 
, ortin, John, 503 
, oseph of Exeter, 33 
, owett, Benjamin, 753 
, unius. See FAuicis, Sir Rulip. 


K. 

Karnes, Henry, Lord, 504 
Keats, John, 633-6 
Keble, John, 733-4 * 

Kdly, Hugh, 538 
Kemble, John Mitchell, 744 
Ken, 'JThomas, Bishop of Bath and 
Wdls, 375 
Kennett, Basil, 434 
Ker, Robert See Aiftrum, Earl of. 
King, Henry, Bishop of Chichester, 
363-3 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 744 
Kingsley, Charles, 810-3 

-, Henry, 8x8 

KnoUes, Rivard, X4X 
Knowles, James Sheridan, 634-5 
Knox, John, 71 
Kyd, Thomas, 169-70 

L. 

Laing, Malcolm, 506 
I-amb, Charles, 687-9 
Lancaster, Henry Hill, 714 
Landon, I.etitia Elizabeth, 635 
Landor, Walter Savage, 693^ 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, 37-8 

Langhornc, John, 508 

-, William, 5^ 

Langland, WilUam, 57-8 
Langtoft, Peter de, ^ 

Lan^n, Stephen, 3K 
Lailldowne, George, Lord, 413 
Lardner, Nathaniel, 433 
Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Wor* 
tester, 71 

Laud, William, Archbishop of 
Cauterbuiy, 374 
Law, WlDiam, ^319-39 
Lawrence of Durham, ax 
, George Alfred, 8x8 
Layamon, 33-4 
l.ear, Edvirard, 793 
Lee, Harriet, 574 
—, Natbanld, 3SSr& 
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I.ee, Sophia. 574 
Leigh, Henry S^brooke, ^3 
L^hton, Robert, Archbishop of 
(Sasgow, 383 
Leland, John, 88 

-, liiomas, 506-7 

Lennox, Charlotte, 508 
Leslie, Charles, 433 
L’Estrange, Sir Roghr, 334-5 
Lethington, Rlchaijl, L^, X15 
Lever, Charles James, 656 
Lewes, George Henry, 748 
Lewis, Sir Georjre Comewall, /ti8 

-, Matthew Gregory, 571 

Lwden, John, 

Liddon, Henry Parry, 750 
Lightfoot, Joseph Barber, Kshop of 
Durham, 750-x 
Lillo, George, 359 
Lingard, John, 744 
Linton, Elizabeth Lynn, 818 
Lister, ThomA Henry, 677 
Lithgow, William,'‘X42 
Lodce, John, 363-8 
Lodcer-Lampson, Frederick, 793 
Lockhart, John Gibson, 686-7 
Lodge, Thomas, 168-9, X78, X79 
Logan, John, 547 
Lovelace, Richard, 256 
Txrver, Samuel. 677 
Lowtb, Robert, Bishop of London, 
S03-4 

-, WiUiam, 383 

I.ydgate, John, 84 
Lyly, John, 166-7 
Lynch, Richard, xii 
Lyndsay, Sir David, 85-6 
Lyttelton, George, Lord, 507 
Lytton. Rdwanl George, Lord. 
656-8 

——, Edward Robert, Earl <A, 787-8 


>mas ^bington. Lord, 


Macartney, Ge8rge, Earl, 509 
Macaula^Cathanne, 507 

7x9-01 

Madluty, ChaHes, 793 
Mackemje, Sir Gemgc, 384 
, Henry, 677 

Mackintosh, Su James, 748 
Ma»hcfson, James, S34.-6 
Magum, Wniiaxn, 7x4 
Manony, Francis Sylvester, 793-4 
Mallet, David, 406 
Malone. Ednmind, 509 
Malory, Sir Thomas, 67-8 


Malthas, 'Fhomas Robert, 748 
Mandeville, Bernard, 406^ 

——, Sir John, 58 
Mangan, James Clarence, 635 
Man^, Mary De La Riviere, 43a 
Mannyng, Robert, 36 
Mansel, Henry Lragueville, 726-7 
Map, Walter, 31 
Marie de France, 33 
Marlowe, Christ^her, X71-7 
Mdhnlon, Sbackeriey, 248 
Manyat, Frederick, 655-6 
Marston, John, 328 
——, John Westland, 794 
——, Ibillp Bourke, 794 
M^n Marprelate," 140-1 
Martineau, Harriet, 651 
Marvell, Andrew, 301-2 
Mason, William, 544 
Musinger, Philip, 041-3 
Maturin, Charles Robert. 57X 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, 751 
Maxwell, William Hamilton, 6^-8 
M^, Sir Thomas Erskinc: See 
Farnboiough, Lord. 

M'Crie, Thomas, 745 
Meres, Francis, 190, 249 
Merivde, Charles. 745 
Michael of Kildare, ^ 

Mickle, \l^liam Julius, 547 
Middleton, Conyers, 434-5 

-, Thomas, 033-6 

Mill, James, 748 
——, John Stuart, 708-30 
Mihran, Henry Hart, 745 
Milnes, Ricbaira Monckton. See 
Houghton, Ix>id. 

Milton, Jcdin, 076-301 
MinoRduaurenoe, 57 
Minto, VnUiam, 714-5 
Mitford, Mary RusseU, 650-1 

-, William, 717 

Monboddo, James, Lord, 504 
Montagu, Charles. See HiUifax, 
J^ri of. 

—, Lady Mary Wortlqr, 430-a 
Montgomme, Alexander. 1x5 
Montgomery, James, 635 
Moore, Edwud, 477 
, Thomas, 60^ 

More, Hannah. 545 
—, He^, ofa 

-, Sir Thomas, 69-70 

Morgan, Sydnw, Lady, 678 
Moim, James fustini^ 573 
Moiris, william, 783-5 
Motherwdl, William, ^ 

Mosley, James Bowttng, 757 
, Thomas, 75X'a 
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Mulock, Dinah Maria. See CrUik, 
D. M. 

Munday, Anthony, 349 
Monro, Andrew Johnstone, 

753 

Murphy, Arthur, 545 


Nabbes, Thomas, 249 
Napier, Sir William, 745-^ 

Nash, Thomas, 168, 178,179 
Nennius, 34 
Neville, Henry, 384 
Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of, 
263 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 
736-8 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 378-9 
. Niccols, Richard, 107 
Nicholas of Her^ord, 64 
Nicolson, William, 435 
Noble, Mark, 506 

Noel, H<m. Roden Berkeley Wrio- 
thesley, 794 

North, Christopher. See ^\^lson, 
John. 

-, Sir Thomas, 139 

Northbrooke, John, 

Norton, Hon. Caroline Elidbeth 
Sarah, 794 
-.Thomas, 154-5 


O. 

Ockham, William of, 39 
O'Keeffe, John, 635 _ 

Oldham, John, 337 
Oldys, Vl^Uiam, 5^ 

OHphant, Maiearet, 8x8-9 
Opie, At^ia, o?8 
OrdtficuB, Vitaus, 39 
Ofo^ Horace, Earl of. 568-9 
Orm or Otmin, 35 
O'Shaughnes^, Arthur William 
Edward, 794 
Otway, Thomas, 353-5 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 375 
Owen, John, 383 

Owenson, Sydney. See Morgan, 
Oxford Edward, Earl of, xo8 


P. 


Faley, William, 501 
Palgrave, Sir Francis, 746 

-, Frwds Turner, 7^ 

Paltock, Robert, 471 

Paris, Matthew, 30 

Park, Mungo, 509 

Parnell, Thomas, 410 

Pater, Walter Horatio, 708-9 

Patmore, Coventry, 794 

Pattison, Mark, 753-4 

Payn, James, 819 

Peacock, Thomas Love, 654-5 

Pearson, John, Bishop of Chester, 

37 * . 

Pecock, Reginald, Bishop of 

Chichester, 87 
Peele, George, X67 
Penn, WiOiam, 373-4 
Peniy, John, 140 
I Pepys, Samuel, 333-4 
Perwi Thomas, Bidiop of Dromore, 

-, WiUiain, iio 

Peter of Blois, 31 
Pbaer, Thomas, ixa 
Philips, Ambrose, 410 

-, John,360-1 

-, Katherine, 363 

Pindar, Peter. Wolcot, John. 
Pinkerton, John, 507 
Piozzi, Hester Lynch, 545 
Pollok, Robert, 036 
Pomfiet, John, 361 
Pope, Alexander, 386-94 
Person, Richard, 507-8 
Porter, Anna Mana, 574 

-, Henry, 349 

-, Jane, 574 

POttm*, John, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 435 

Piaed, Wmthrop Mackwortb, 757 
Price, Richard, 505 
Prideauz, Hummrey, 433-4 
Priestley, Joseph, 505-6 
Prior, Kbtthew, 406^ 

Prother, Addaide Ann, 794-5 
——, l^an Waller, 6^ 

Proctor, Thomas, xo8 
Prout, Father. See Mebony, F. & 
Paslmanasar, George, 508 
Purdias, Samud, X18-9 
Porvey.John, 64 
Pusey, Edward Bouvetie, 734-5 
Pottenham, George, xra 
Pye, Henry James, 636 


Pagan, Isobd, 546 
Pimie, Tom, 503 
Palnwr, WOHam, 138 


XNG. LIT. ^ 


Q. 

Quailes, Francis, 353-3 

3 H 
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B. 

RadclifFe, Ann, 570- 
Ralegh, Sir Walter, .117-8 
Ramsay, Allan, 413-3 
Randolph, Thomas, 349 
Rankins, William, 178 
Ray, John, 379 • 

Reade, Charles, 808-9 
Reed, Isaac, 509 
Reeve, Clara, 5^ 

Reid, 'rhomas, 504 
R^nolds, Sir Joshua, 483-3 ^ 

Rice, James, 819 
Rich, Bamabe, 179 
Richard I, 33 

Richardson, Samuel, 446-50 
Rishanger. William, 30 
Robert of Gloucester. 35 
Robertson, Eben William, 746 

-, Frederiok William, 75a 

-, James Craigie, 753 

-j Wilbam, 4^-8 

Robinson, Clement, xo8 
Rochester, John, Earl of, 360 
Rochford, George, Viscount, 86 
Roger of Hoveden, 30 
— of Wendover, 30 
Rogers, Samuel, 629-30 
RoUe, Richard, 56 
Roscommon, V^ntworth, Earl of, 
360 

Rose, William Stewart, 636 
Ross, Alexander, 546-7 
Rossetti, Christina Georgina, '^5-6 

-, Dante Gabriel, 781-3 

Rowe, Nicholas, 3^7-8 
Rowlands, Samom, 114 
Rowley, &unuel, 349 

-, vVlIliam, 349 

Ruggle, George, 153 
Ru»m, John, 70X-7 
Russell, Rachel, La!dy, 303 

-, William, 507 

Rutherford, Saemel, 383 
Rymer, lliomas, 384-5 

Sackville, Charies, See Dorset, 
EaiTof. 

-,Ttiomal 5 se Buckhurst, Lord. 

St. Albans. Franeb, Viscount, xao-34 
Saint-John, Henry. See Bolii^brbke, 
Viscount 

Sanderson, Robert, %hop of Lin¬ 
coln, ^ 

Sandys. Qearge, 143 
Mva^, Richm, 54a 


Savila George. See Halifax, Mar-‘ 
qneU of. 

Soot, Michael, 

Scott, Sir Alexander, X15 

-, Michael, 656 

-, Sir Walter, 549-68 

——, William Ml, 795 
Sedley, Sir Charles, 360 
Sedey, Sir John Rob^,- 746 
Selden, John, x^m 
Sellar. William Young. 754 
Sempill. FVancis, 413 
Settfe, Elkanah, 361 
Seward, Anna, 545 
Shadwell, Thomas, 358 
Shairp, John Campbdl, 795 
Shakespeare, Willum, 180^x3 
Sheffield, John. See Buckingham¬ 
shire, Duke of 

Shelley, Maiy WoIUtonecraft, 572-3 

-, Percy Bysshe, 614-aa 

Shelton, Thomas, 139 
Shenstone, William, 514-5 
Sheridan, Caroline Elisabeth Sarah. 

See Norton, Hon. C. E. S. 

——, Frances, 508 

-, Helen Selina. See Gifford, 

Lady. 

, Richard Brinslw, 538-40 
Sherlock, Thomas, Bishop of Lon¬ 
don. 434 

-, 'Wimam, 375-6 

Shiriqr, James, 244-7 
Sidney, Algernon, 30a 

-, ^ Imilip, ^-100 

Skelton, John, 74-6 
SfcinnerMohn, 546 
Smart (Kristopher, 545-6 
Sm^Tdy, Francis Eidiraiid, 819 
Smith, Adam, 497-6 

Albert Richard, 678 
Alexander, 795 
Charlotte, ^ 

Horace, 6^ 

James, 636 
Sydney, 6B3-3 
William, Ill 
William Robertson, 75a 
Smollett, Tobias (Seorge, 457-61 
Sothel^, William, 636-7 
South, Robert, 373-3 « 

Southeme. Thomas, 356-7 
Souths, Caroline Anne, 63U 
—Robert, 596-601 
SoutiiweU, Rob^, X14 
Speddlitt, James, 746 
Speed, John, X17 
Spehnan, % Henty, x^ 

Spenser, Edmund, 91-8 
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Sprat, Thomas, l^hop of Rochester, 

See 


Stanhope, 4 Pbflip Dormer. 

Chesterfidd, Earl of 
——, Phibp Henry, Earl, 744"5 
Stanlw* Arthur Penrhyn, 739 -^ 

-, Ihomas, 263 

Stanyhu^ Richard, iia 
Stauntonyw George I^nard, 509 
Stede, Sir Richard, 410-8 
Steevens, Geoiger S ®9 
SteiAen, Sir James, 74 ® • . 

_17 Sir James Fiujames, 748-9 

__, James Kenneth, 79S 

Sterhng, John, 71S , 

Sterne. Laurence, 4 oa-S ~ 
Stevenson, Rob^ I.«uis Balfour, 

814-7 

StS^’ee^ Edward, Bishop of 
Worcester, 373-4 , . 

St^ne. William, Earl of, 115 
Stulinl-Maxwell. Sir William, 747 
Storer, Thomas, 009 
Stow, John, 117 
Strickland, Agnes, 747 
Strype, John, 435 
Stuart, Gilbert, 507 
Stubbes, Philip, 178 
Suckling, Sir John, ® 49 i 
Surrey, nenry, Earl of, 79 - 8 i 
Surtees, Robert Smith, 819 
Swift, Jonathan, 394-40S 

sjSSS' iX*A<Sngton, 709-ro 

T. 

Talbot. Catherine, 477^, , 

Talfourd. Sir Thomas Noon, 037 
TannahiU, Robert, 637 


Ihirlwall, Connop, Bishop of Su 
Davids, 717 
Thom. William, 637 
Thomas of Eroldoune, 59 

-of Kent. 33 

Thomson, James, 512-4 

-, James, 796 

Thornton, Boupdl, 477 
Thoiold, 

Tickell, Thomas. 4 '® 

TlSote(m,"Tfol?n. Arehbishop of 
Canterbury, 371-a 
Tindal, Matthew, 434 

-, Nicholas, 435 

Tofte, Robert, m , 

loUmd, Jumus Janus, 434 
Tooke, John Home, 508-9 
Toiimeur, CM 237-9 

A«h. 

' bishop of Dublin, 7 S »"3 
Trevisa, John de, 58-9 
Tnvct, Nicholas, 30 
Trollope, Anthony, 807^ 

, Fiances, _ 

_, Thomas Adolphus, 819 

Tttdter, Abraham, S ®5 

TuppCT,’ fiSln ?^arquhar, 796 
Turbervile, Geoige, 90 
Turner, Sharon, 747 
Tusser, Thomas, 86 
Twyne, Lawrence, aio-i 
Thomas, iia 
l^ndale, William, 70 
Tyiler, Alexander Fraser. See 
Wo^ousdee, Lord. 

■, Patrick Fraser, 747 
Wdham, 507 

U. 


iHHUBuiu, .. ^ Udall, John, 140 

Taylor, _ . Nicholaa, JSS-fi 

^ ^ UidMown, Thwnas, 138 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, i* 
Us^er. James, Arch! 
Arm^h, 275 


-, John, 063 

Col. Meadows, 819 

-, Robert, 249 

—WillUm. 6 w 
Thmple, SmWilham, 422-3 
Teniumt. William. 637 
Tednyson, Alfred, Lom, 757-®® 

.-r,Wenck. 796 ^ , , 

Tenuy 8 on«Tiuner, Charlm, 79 ®^ 
ThSSy, WiUiam Makepeace, 

TbMd^ of Tarsha, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 21 


Lop 


of 


4-6 

loroas Lord, 


V. 

Vanbrugh, Sir J<An, 344' 
VauxoTHarrowden. The 

vS. Edward. -S**^ 
VniioB, George. See Bttdaiigham, 

Duke of. 

^^luauf, Geoffiey de, 3®i 3 ®* 33 
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W. 


Wice, Robert, 30 
Wakefield. Gilbert, 507-8 
Waller, Edmund, aS7-9 
WsUpoIe, Horace. See OrtoM, 

Earl of i 

Walsh. William, 387» 

Walsingharo, Thomas, 

Gloucester, 500 
Ward, Robert Humer, 679 

__, William Geoi^. 753 

Warner, Ferdinando, SP7 
_, WiUiara. 1X4-5 


William of M^esbory, 39 

wSlSw^SirChSles Hanbiiry* 54« 
-, Isaac, ^ 

.E«l 

of. 

Wilson, John, a^S^ , 

-.John. 68^45* 

-, Robert, aio 

-, Robert, junior, 849 

-, Thomas, 73 

-, Thomas, 139^ , 

WmchilsMi. Anne, CourtW ofjj337 
WinifnAr See Boniface. Si 


T“’ li^Lster See De Wither, George, 851-0 

War^. John Lcycester, Wokot, John. 546. 


Tabi^. Lord. 

Warton, Joseph, 521-a 

^J?;i^°RSlMd!^i8hop qf Ua^' 

daff, 504 

_, Robert, 507 

-- Thomas, 109-10 

Watts, Isaac, 4*3 . 

Webster, John, ^ 

Werfnth, Bishop of Worcester, ^ 
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